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In  looking  back  through  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
year,  with  the  view  of  finding  materials  for  the  thirty-fourth  Annual  Report, 
your  Committee  find  but  few  matters  which  call  for  special  mention. 

The  works  ia  course  of  progress  at  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  are 
proceeding  satisfactorily  :  all  cause  for  anxiety  is  over,  and  tlie  completion 
of  the  work  may  be  looked  for  at  no  distant  day. 

The  continuation  of  the  work  at  Southwell  Minster,  so  long  delayed  by 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  existed  between  the  various  authorities  to  be 
consulted  in  the  matter,  seems  at  length  to  be  approaching,  a  concordat 
having  been  arrived  at  between  the  supporters  of  the  two  or  three  plans  which 
have  bean  suggested.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  an  unanimous  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  others,  after  a  lengthy 
discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Chapter-House  of  Southwell  Minster,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  in  June  last,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  about  the  re-continuance  of  an  important  work  so  long  interrupted. 
There  has  always  been  much  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Norman  choir 
was  terminated  towards  the  east  :  the  question  was  fully  answered  in  June 
last,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  at  Southwell  the  foundations  of  the 
east  wall  were  uncovered,  and  they  showed  without  doubt  that  the  east  end 
of  the  Norman  choir  had  not  been  apsidal  but  square.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  some  few  years  ago  the  apsidal  terminations  of  the  choir  aisles  were  found, 
so  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  information  which  enables  us  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  choir  of  the  Norman  Church.  More  will  be  said  below  on  the 
subject  of  the  ritual  arrangements  of  the  church,  when  your  Committee  have 
to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Southwell  Meeting. 

The  resignation  by  Bishop  Mackenzie  of  the  Suffragan  Bishopric  of 
Nottingham  has  led  to  the  vacancy  of  an  office  of  the  Associated  Societies  by 
the  promotion  to  the  episcopate  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  of  this  Society,  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Societies. 
Your  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham 
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will  not  sever  his  long  official  connection  with  this  Society,  and  they  venture  to 
express  their  sincere  conviction  that  the  same  energy,  and  self-sacrifice,  which 
have  ever  characterized  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow's  care  for  the  material  fabrics 
of  the  Church,  in  his  capacity  of  Archdeacon,  will  also  be  his  in  the  discharge 
of  his  higher  duties  as  Bishop  in  the  building  up  of  the  spiritual  fabric. 

The  Committee,  in  choosing  Soutliwell  as  the  place  of  meeting  in  1877, 
were  influenced  by  the  hope  that  the  assembling  there  of  many  persons, 
interested  in  architectural  matters,  might  tend  to  hasten  on  the  re-commence- 
ment of  the  long-discontinued  work  in  the  choir  :  the  issue,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  abundantly  justified  the  choice  of  the  Committee. 

The  proceedings,  on  June  13th  and  14th,  were  begun  by  a  short  service 
in  the  Minster,  after  which  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  many  friends 
from  a  distance,  made  a  tour  of  the  bailding,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  the  Architect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  After  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  church,  rendered  most  instructive  and  interesting  by  the 
plans  and  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Christian,  a  conference,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  held  in  the  Chapter-House.  The  discon- 
tinuance of  the  work  had  been  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  sufficient 
accommodation  for  worshippers  in  the  choir  (for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Southwell  has  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  parochial  and  possibly  a  cathedral 
church),  and  the  question  arose  as  to  the  restoration  or  removal  of  the  magnifi- 
cent organ  screen.  Several  modes  of  settling  the  the  point  have  been  suggested, 
which  it  is  needless  to  particularize  here,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
after  a  lengthy  and  careful  discussion,  there  was  an  unanimous  opinion 
expressed  in  favour 

(1.)  Of  the  arrangement  of  a  larger  ritual  choir  instead  of  a  smaller. 
(2.)  Of  the  retention  of  the  choir  screen. 

(3.)  Of  providing  choir  stolls  in  the  nave,  to  be  used  when  the  accom- 
modation within  the  choir  was  insufficient 

This  expression  of  opinion  was  laid  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
in  due  course,  and  they  have  subsequently  ordered  that  the  work  be  proceeded 
with  :   we  print  their  reply. 

' '  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
"10th  July,  1877. 

**My  Lord, — Adverting  to  your  Lordship's  communication  in  the  matter 
of  the  Fabric  repairs  of  Southwell  Minster,  and  particularly  to  your  letter  of 
the  14th  ultimo,  I  now,  by  direction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
England,  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  has  this 
day  received  the  Commissioners'  instructions  to  take  steps  for  carrying  out  at 
Southwell  Minster  the  whole  of  the  '  necessary  and  desirable '  works  which 
are  contemplated  by  his  report  to  this  Board  of  the  21st  of  July,  ]875, 
including  the  provision  of  lead  roofs  for  the  nave  and  aisles  and  transepts. 

"And  I  am  to  add  that  Mr.  Christian  has  also  been  instructed  in  executing 
these  works,  to  have  regard  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  views  as  to  this  matter 
which  have  been  expressed  to  the  Commissioners  by  your  Lordship,  which 
views,  it  appears  are  also  in  the  main  those  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society,  whose  Resolutions  on  the  subject  have  been  laid  before  the 
Commissioners  by  your  Lordship. 

' '  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

' '  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 
"George  Pringle." 
At  half-past  two  an  Excursion  was  made  to  Thurgarton  Pnory,  the  grounds 
of  which  had  been  kindly  thrown  open  by  R.  Milward,  Esq.  The  Archdeacon 
of  Stow  acted  as  guide  to  this  most  interesting  church.  The  Archdeacon's 
remarks  on  this,  and  the  other  churches  visited  on  the  second  day's  excursion, 
will  be  embodied  in  a  separate  Paper. 
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An  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  presided  ;  he  was  supported  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow, 
Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxani,  and  others. 

The  Bishop  in  opening  the  proceedings  alluded  to  the  probability  of  the 
fact  that  before  long  Southwell  Minster  would  become  a  Cathedral  Church  of 
the  new  See  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
the  re-arrangement  and  restoration  of  the  venerable  Minster  had  fallen  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ewan  Cliristian,  whose  report  was  subsidiary  to  that  of  another 
distinguished  architect,  ]\Ir.  Street.  The  fact  that  the  two  reports  were  in 
substantial  unity  satisfied  the  Bishop  that  "The  Church  of  Southwell  would 
be  dealt  with  by  men  whose  hearts  were  in  their  work,  and  whose  hands  were 
guided  by  their  hearts."  His  Lordship  then  stated  in  detail  the  points  which 
had  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  "Synod  of  Southwell,"  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  decision  arrived  at. 

Mr.  M.  fi.  Bloxam  then  read  a  learned  Paper  On  the  Ancient  British 
Tribe  of  the  Coritani,  Lindum  Civitas  Coritanorurn. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Precentor  Yenables,  his  Paper  On  Charles  the 
First's  Surrender  to  the  Scots  at  Southwell,  May,  1646,"  was  read  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

As  the  day  was  not  so  fatiguing  as  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  a 
long  Excursion,  a  third  Paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole  On  the 
Monument  of  Bishoj)  Remigius. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Poole's  Paper,  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Christian,  and  the  three  gentlemen  whose  Papers 
had  just  been  read  :  the  vote  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  second  day's  Excursion  included  the  following  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southwell  : — Hockcrtoii,  IVinkhurn,  Maplebeck,  Kneesall,  Wellow, 
Perlcthorpe,  Ollertoii,  Bilsthorpc,  Kirklmgton. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Earl  Manvers,  Thoresby  Hall  and  the  grounds 
were  thrown  open  to  the  Society, 

The  Annual  Dinner  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  ;  the  Archdeacon  of 
Stow  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop.  After  the  usual  loyal  and  other 
toasts  the  party  broke  up,  and  after  a  short  interval  the  Evening  Meeting 
began. 

An  interesting  Paper  on  The  Documentary  History  of  Southwell  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitworth,  and  a  Paper  on  Painted  Glass  by  the  Rev.  F. 
H.  Sutton.  To  both  gentlemen  a  well-deserved  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded, 
and  after  a  few  remarks  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow  this  most  pleasant  and 
instructive  Meeting  of  the  Society  closed. 

Below  are  given  notices  of  the  various  churches  which  have  been  built  or 
restored  during  the  past  year. 

The  Reredos,  St.  James'  Church,  Louth. 
This  reredos  was  put  into  its  place  some  ten  years  ago,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  church,  but  the  panels  were  left  without  the  sculptures  for  which  they 
were  intended.  This  year  (1877)  the  work  has  been  completed,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  various  figures  which  before  were  lacking.  The  material  of  the 
reredos  is  stone,  alabaster,  and  marble  ;  and  the  general  contour,  as  seen  from 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  designed  to  represent  a  "calvary,"  which  may 
serve  as  a  base  to  the  large  cross  formed  by  the  tracery  of  the  east  window. 
The  central  portion,  which  surmounts  the  altar  and  the  re-table,  consists  of 
three  canopied  recesses,  with  moulded  and  cusped  arches,  and  finished  with 
hood-moulds  crocketed  and  carved.  These  latter  pierce  above  the  square 
head,  which  forms  the  highest  stage  of  the  calvary,  and  which  consists  of 
a  moulded  and  carved  cornice,  finished  with  cresting,  the  spandrels  being 
panelled.       At  the  two  outermost  corners  of  this  portion  are  bust  figures  of 
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angels,  with  out-spread  wings,  bearing  shields.  The  canopies  themselves  rest 
upon  double  columns  of  green  Derbyshire  marble  ;  and  in  front  of  these  again 
is  a  square  shaft  of  veined  alabaster,  set  edgewise,  terminating  in  a  pinnacle 
within  the  line  of  the  square  head  of  the  reredos. 

The  central  cahopy  is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  in  glory, 
crowned,  and  seated  upon  a  cloud,  with  the  right  hand  raised  in  blessing,  and 
the  left  hand  holding  the  orb.  On  either  hand,  in  the  right  and  left  hand 
niches,  are  figures  of  adoring  angels,  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  with  upraised 
wings  ready  for  flight,  and  each  bearing  a  censer.  The  figures  are  executed  in 
high  relief,  from  blocks  of  pure  white  marble,  and  are  inserted  medallion-wise 
into  the  alabaster  wall  of  the  reredos.  The  boldness  of  the  work  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  gilded  nimbus,  and  the  rays  of  glory  which  radiate  from 
the  central  figure. 

On  each  side  of  this  central  group  are  two  other  canopied  niches,  similar 
in  design,  but  at  a  lower  level,  and  thus  forming  the  next  stage  in  the  calvary 
steps.  These  niches  are  occupied  by  seated  figures  of  the  four  evangelists, 
each  holding  a  book,  in  the  attitude  of  teaching  from  it.  Those  on  the  right 
are  occupied  by  the  figures,  in  white  marble,  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  ; 
and  those  on  the  left  by  St.  John  and  St.  Mark. 

The  portion  of  the  reredos  which  has  been  now  described  occupies  the 
whole  space  under  the  large  east  window  of  seven  lights.  It  is  further  con- 
tinued a  stage  lower  on  either  side,  along  the  east  wall,  thus  completing  the 
calvary,  and  consists,  in  this  part,  of  a  stone  wall  of  diaper  work,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  on  the  north  side,  is  placed  the  credence  table,  of  red  Devonshire 
marble,  and  on  the  south  side  the  piscina,  of  similar  material. 

Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Ruddock, 
of  Pimlico,  London,  the  sculptor.  The  average  cost  of  the  figures  was  about 
£50  each,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  reredos  £700. 

St.  Hibald's,  Hibaldstow. 

This  church  having  fallen  into  a  most  dilapidated  state  and  being 
pronounced  unsafe,  about  ten  years  ago  a  new  chancel  was  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  new  chancel  served  by  contrast  to 
show  the  general  unsightliness  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  about  four  years 
ago,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  funds  for  its  entire  restoration.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work,  it  was  necessary  to  take  down  the  walls  of  the  nave  ;  the 
removal  of  these  brought  down  the  western  tower,  which  for  want  of  funds  has 
not  yet  been  rebuilt. 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  and  chancel,  and  when  complete 
will  have  a  western  tower.  The  style  of  architecture  which  has  been  adopted 
is  Early  English. 

The  nave,  of  four  bays,  is  lighted  by  coupled-lancet  windows,  set  high  in 
the  wall.  The  arcades  have  plain  chamfered  arches,  resting  on  plain  cylindrical 
pillars  with  moulded  capitals.  The  chancel  an^h  is  very  lofty,  and  the  inner 
rib  rests  on  a  dwarf  column.  The  ancient  tower  arch  is  rebuilt  in  the  west  wall 
of  the  present  church.  The  vestry  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
work  is  simple  and  massive,  and  has  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1310. 

St.  Alkmund's,  Blyborough. 

The  work  in  this  church  has  been  more  considerable  than  was  contem- 
plated when  the  restoration  was  begun  :  but,  as  often  happens  when  dealing 
with  old  buildings,  the  fabric  proved  to  be  very  much  decayed,  and  it  was 
found  requisite  to  build  almost  entirely  new  walls,  as  well  as  to  put  on  an 
almost  entirely  new  roof.  The  only  parts  of  the  old  church  which  were  left 
were  the  tower,  the  shell  of  the  chancel,  and  most  of  the  west  wall.     The 
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church,  thus  re-built,  belonged  to  the  the  Early  English  period,  and  among 
the  debris  of  the  walls  remains  of  an  earlier  Norman  church  were  found. 
Some  portions  of  the  Early  English  church  have  been  retained  in  the  present 
church,  viz.  :  the  chancel  arch,  one  capital,  and  pillar  and  base,  two  responds 
of  the  north  arcade,  and  a  small  two-light  window  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chapel. 

The  recent  restoration  has  included  the  building  of  a  north  aisle,  of  the 
former  existence  of  which  evidence  ^vns  given  by  the  arches  and  pillars  which 
were  built  up  in  the  north  wall.  The  old  foundations  of  this  were  discovered, 
and  the  same  lines  used.  It  was  also  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  church  once 
extended  much  further  eastward  and  had  had  a  north  porch.  Remains  of  colour 
were  found  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel  :  they  were  too  much  disfigured  to 
be  copied  accurately,  but  among  the  ornaments  used  was  the  pomegranate, 
probably  out  of  compliment  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  Queen  of  Henry  VIIJ., 
thus  giving  a  date  to  the  wall  decoration.  There  was  an  ogee  artjh,  which  it 
became  imposible  to  restore,  between  the  chancel  and  chapel  :  beneath  it  lay  a 
skeleton,  possibly  that  of  the  AValter,  mentioned  in  Bp.  Kellawe's  Register  at 
Durham,  of  the  date  Dec.  28th,  1312.  The  entry  is  as  follows  : — "  Indulgence 
of  40  days  to  those  who  visit  the  church  of  Blyburgh,  co.  Lincoln,  dedicated 
to  S,  Alkmund,  and  fsic.J  for  the  soul  of  Walter,  sometime  Rector  there,  who 
is  buried  in  the  Church." 

The  restoration  of  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  £1500,  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Louth.  The  Early  English  character  of  the  church  has  been,  for  the 
most  part  retained,  though  some  of  the  windows  are  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 

All  Saints',    Harby. 

This  new  parish  church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Mackenzie,  on  Thursday, 
August  2nd,  1877.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style  and  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  north  chapel,  used  as  a  vestry,  and  organ  chamber,  south  porch,  tower  and 
spire  120  ft.  high.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  the  vestry  and  tower  forming  the 
arms  of  the  cross.  The  stone  used  is  Lincoln  Heath,  with  Ancaster  dressings. 
In  the  tower  are  five  bells  by  Taylor  of  Loughborough,  the  gift  of  Aliss  Ellen 
Freeth  of  Standard  Hill,  Nottingham.  On  the  eastern  wall  of  the  tower  is  a 
niche  with  a  statute  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  1.,  who  died  near  the 
site  of  the  church,  at  the  house  of  Richard  de  Weston,  a.d.  1290.  On  each 
side  are  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  of  England  and  Ponthieu, 

On  entering  the  church  the  eye  is  drawn  towards  the  altar  which  stands 
six  steps  above  the  nave.  The  floors  of  the  chancel  and  nave  are  covered  with 
Godwin's  encaustic  tiles  of  good  design.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights 
filled  with  glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton  and  Butler,  depicting  the  chief  events  in 
our  Lord's  life  ;  it  is  a  memorial  window,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Freeth,  At  the  west 
end  of  the  church  stands  the  old  fifteenth  century  font,  taken  from  the  old 
church,  and  raised  on  a  base  of  the  orginal  height.  The  nave  seats  are  of  pitch 
pine,  the  choir  stalls  are  of  oak,  and  well  designed.  The  pulpit  is  of  brass  on 
a  Caen  stone  base,  with  serpentine  bosses  introduced  into  the  cinque-foils.  The 
glass  mosaic  reredos  by  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Jarvis,  of 
Doddington  Hall,  contains  representations  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  four 
Archangels  with  a  white  marble  cross  in  the  centre  panel. 

The  principal  contributors  to  the  new  church  were  the  late  G.  K.  Jarvis, 
Esq.,  of  Doddington  Hall,  who  left  £1100  to  the  building  fund,  and  George 
Freeth,  Esq.,  of  North  Clifton  Hall,  who,  besides  being  a  large  contributor, 
gave  also  the  organ,  the  clock,  the  four  brass  standards  in  the  chancel,  the 
stone  work  of  the  pulpit,  the  statue  of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  heraldic  tiles. 
The  spire  also  was  built  by  the  same;  benefactor.  The  architect  Avas  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lee,  of  Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Row,  London.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
church,  with  sittings  and  furniture,  was  £4300. 
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St.  Paul's,  Spalding. 

This  church,  which  will  accommodate  500  worshippers,  consists  of  a  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles  :  a  chancel  with  a  south  aisle,  and  two  vestries  and 
an  organ  chamber.  There  is  a  south  porch,  and  the  tower,  capped  by  a  spire  is 
connected  with  the  west  door  by  a  vestibule  or  porch.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  and  the  materials  used  are  red  brick  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings. 

The  nave  is  68  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  and  the  aisles  are  each  10  ft.  wide. 
The  chancel  is  34  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  wide.  The  clerestory  externally  consists 
of  a  series  of  pointed  arches  divided  into  seven  bays,  with  two  lights  in  each  of 
the  easternmost  bays.  The  tower  has  four  stages  :  the  three  upper  stages  on 
each  face  are  enriched  with  arcading  and  shafts.  An  uncrocketed  stone  spire 
rises  to  the  height  of  160  ft.,  rich  with  stair  lights  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles. 
A  peal  of  eight  bells  is  to  be  provided. 

Internally  the  arcading  of  the  nave  has  three  principal  bays  on  each  side  : 
each  main  bay  is  divided  into  two,  so  that  each  arcade  consists  really  of  six  arches. 

The  construction  of  the  church  is  most  substantial,  and  it  stands  on  a  bed 
of  concrete  of  600  tons.  The  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  both  the 
external  and  internal  details,  and  the  general  effect  is  most  satisfactory. 

A  school  is  being  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  about  50  yards 
from  the  vestries,  and  connected  with  them  by  a  covered  way.  A  vicarage 
house,  too,  is  being  erected  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tower. 

The  whole  group  of  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  then  £20,000,  is 
the  munificent  gift  of  Miss  Charinton,  of  Spalding,  who  also  intends  to  endow 
the  vicarage  and  new  district  with  £350  a  year. 

St.  Michael's,  Martin,    Horncastle. 

The  floor  of  the  chancel  has  been  raised  one  foot,  and  relaid  with  Minton's 
tiles,  the  old  altar  stone  being  carefully  rebedded  in  the  floor  under  the  holy 
table.     New  altar  rails  of  oak  have  been  provided. 

All  the  old  fittings  of  the  nave,  have  been  removed  and  a  new  floor  laid 
down  :  the  benches  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  accommodate  60  persons.  The 
pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  chancel,  which 
is  of  the  Early  English  period. 

The  north  door -way,  which  has  been  long  unused,  has  been  converted 
into  a  window. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  work  was  £240,  which  was  raised  by  the  principal 
parishioners. 

St.  Andrew's,  West  Deeping. 

This  church  has  been  restored  partially  as  regards  the  nave,  and  quite 
thoroughly  as  to  the  chancel.  Mr.  Butterfield  was  the  architect  for  the  fabric 
throughout,  the  nave  having  been  done  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of 
the  parishioners,  the  chancel  by  the  Rector. 

The  nave  roof  was  repaired,  and  the  tower  and  spire  made  thoroughly  good. 
A  new  heating  apparatus  has  been  provided,  the  chimney  for  which  forms  a 
very  heavy  buttress  for  the  north  wall  which  much  needed  it.  A  new  porch  in 
like  manner  buttresses  the  south  wall. 

The  church  has  been  re-floored  and  re-seated,  and  the  font  (a  very  inter- 
esting one)  placed  in  a  suitable  position.  The  cost  of  all  this  was  a  little  over 
£1000. 

The  chancel  has  had  the  east  wall  partly  rebuilt,  and  a  new  east  window. 
A  buttress  has  been  placed  to  the  south  wall  :  the  roof,  flooring  and  seating 
are  entirely  new,  the  walls  are  faced  with  tiles  up  to  the  string  course,  and  in 
the  sacrarium  the  upper  pai't  is  faced  with  stone  slabs  set  in  bands  of  tiles  ; 
the  side  walls  are  coloured  in  patterns,  and  the  sides  and  the  splays  of  the  win- 
dows also.     The  south  windows  have  all  been  filled  with  painted  glass.     The 
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sacrarium  roof  is  painted,  having  the  symbol  of  the  Passion  and  our  Lord's 
monogi-ams.  On  each  side  of  the  east  window  is  a  large  painting  on  slate  of  the 
Ascension  and  Resurrection  respectively  ;  the  reredos  is  very  elaborately  gilded 
and  painted  and  enriched  with  mosaics.  The  ancient  low  stone  screen,  dividing 
nave  and  chancel,  is  faced  with  mosaic  tiles.  The  artist  for  the  mural  paint- 
ing, roof,  mosaics,  and  decoration  of  the  reredos,  was  j\Ir.  Townsend,  of 
Peterborough.  The  Rector  also  undertook  the  lighting  of  the  whole  church, 
which  is  very  successful,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  churchyard. 

The  cost  of  the  chancel  and  churchyard  has  been  about  £1800. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Wigtoft. 

The  interior  stone  work  of  this  church  has  been  thoroughly  repointed. 

The  removal  of  the  plaster  showed,  that  formerly  there  liad  been  an  arcade 
of  four  low  arohes  of  very  early  date  in  the  east  wall  of  the  tower.  The  two 
central  arches  had  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  present  tower  arch,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  still  seen  in  the  stone-work  one  of  the  orginal  low  arches. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  organ  gallery  may  be  removed, 
and  that  the  unsightly  high  pews  may  give  place  to  some  of  more  suitable 
design. 

All  Hallow's,  Ordsall. 

This  church  has  lately  been  restored  and  enlarged,  and  was  re-opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  All  Hallows'  Day  last  year.  Canon  Gregory,  of  St. 
Paul's,  preached  in  the  evening. 

The  church  was  originally  founded  in  Norman  times — a  portion  of  the 
Norman  font,  the  capital  of  a  small  column,  and  some  specimens  of  Norman 
colouring,  having  been  found  in  a  wall  which  was  pulled  down  during  the 
alterations.  The  fabric  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  First  Pointed 
style,  three  columns  of  this  date  still  remaining.  The  present  building  con- 
sists of  a  tower,  chancel,  and  arcade  of  three  bays,  witli  north  and  south  aisles. 
A  year  ago  it  was  in  a  most  dilapidated  state — the  roof  crushing  out  the 
walls — and  the  walls  subsiding  at  the  same  time  from  damp  and  decay.  The 
interior  fittings  balanced  the  exterior  in  squalidness.. 

A  new  east  window  of  great  size  and  beauty  has  been  put  in,  and  the 
chancel  roof  and  ceiling  made  entirely  new.  The  very  early  screen  of  black 
oak  "has  been  restored  to  its  place  :  temporary  stalls  have  been  erected,  together 
with  an  organ  (£300)  built  by  Brindley  &  Foster,  of  Sheffield.  Open  benches 
have  been  placed  in  the  nave,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  thrown  open. 
The  tower  has  been  rebuilt  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  of  the  belfry  windows. 
A  new  south  porch,  font,  oak  doors,  &c.,  have  been  put  up  ;  and  both  the 
aisles  have  been  rebuilt,  and  widened  eight  feet.  The  whole  work,  exclusive 
of  the  chancel  and  organ,  cost  about  £2,000.  Messrs.  Hine  &  Son  were 
the  architects. 

Saltfleetby  St.  Peter's,  Louth. 

A  report  of  the  condition  of  the  old  church  in  this  parish  was  printed  in 
the  Society's  volume,  shortly  after  several  ]\Iembers  of  the  Society  visited  it  in 
1873,  in  the  excursion  from  Louth.  The  old  church,  which  was  inconveniently 
situated,  and  in  an  almost  ruinous  condition,  was  of  the  Decorated  period  : 
it  had  a  tower.  The  new  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  old  one  :  the  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Maxey, 
of  Louth,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of 
the  old  building  having  been  used  for  the  neAV  church. 

A  part  of  the  new  site  was  the  gift  of  J.  G.  Sewell,  Esq.,  the  remainder  Avas 
acquired  by  exchange  of  a  part  of  the  glebe,  conveyed  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.     Nothing  but  the  tower  now  remains  of  the  old  church,  and 
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it  is  hoped  that  before  long  this  may  be  removed,  and  so  make  the  new  church 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  old  one.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at 
£500  or  £600. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Church  are  as  follows  -.—Length  68  ft.,  breadth 
36  ft.  ;  the  chancel  measures  22  ft.  by  16  ft.  ;  the  north  aisle  is  46  ft.  by  7  ft.  ; 
the  south  aisle  46  ft.  by  5  ft. 

The  rebuilding  of  this  church  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Watson. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  Colsterwohth. 

The  restoration  of  this  church — visited  by  the  Society  in  1875 — was  com- 
pleted and  the  church  opened  in  July  last.  The  works  have  been  of  an  important 
character,  involving  the  entire  removal  of  the  eigthteenth  century  barn-like 
chancel,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  one,  as  well  as  the  rebuilding  of  the 
manorial  or  Newton  aisle,  called  after  the  illustrious  philosopher,  who  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Woolsthorpe.  This  aisle,  or  chapel,  was  pulled  down  in 
the  year  1770,  but  clear  evidence  of  the  design  and  character  of  the  old  work 
was  found  when  the  eighteenth  century  structure  was  removed.  For  incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  the  whole  of  the  east  window  jambs  of  the  former  chancel, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  tracery,  together  with  important  portions  of  the 
Newton  aisle,  were  found  buried  in  the  Avails,  used  as  walling  stones.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  these  now  occupy  their  earlier  positions,  and  the  east 
window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Bell,  of  Bristol,  placed  there  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Rector,  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Mirehouse,  by  his  widow. 
The  subjects  being,  (1)  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  (2)  the  Crucifixion,  (3)  the  Resur- 
rection, (4)  the  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,  forming  suitable  subjects  for  the 
person  to  whom  the  window  was  erected,  as  it  was  on  Maundy  Thursday  that 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  he  died  on  Easter  Eve.  Two  other  painted  glass 
windows,  by  Hardman,  are  placed  in  the  chancel,  one  representing  the  Angel 
appearing  to  Zacharias  as  he  stood  by  the  altar  of  incense  ;  the  other,  John 
the  Baptist,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  preaching  in  the  wilderness. 
Another  stained  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  by 
Mr,  Beeson,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  also  by  Bell,  of  Bristol.  The  Newton 
aisle  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  an  Early  Decorated  arcade  of  two 
arches,  which  has  been  built  upon  the  old  lines.  The  whole  of  these 
buildings  are  covered  with  roofs  of  pleasing  simplicity.  The  remaining 
work  included  the  thorough  cleansing  and  repairing  the  whole  of  the  walls 
and  roofs.  Every  sound  piece  of  ancient  work  has  been  preserved,  and 
great  labour  has  especially  been  bestowed  upon  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
aisles.  A  curious  feature  in  the  flooring  is  a  considerable  rise  from  west  to 
east,  rendered  necessary  by  the  rise  of  tlie  ground  towards  the  east,  and  by 
the  varying  heights  of  the  bases  of  the  pillars.  The  fittings  comprise  moulded 
and  carved  oak  pulpit,  lectern  and  choir  seats,  and  in  the  nave  pitch-pine  seating. 
The  antique  looking  font  is  a  restoration  from  the  old  one,  the  old  Norman 
shaft  of  which  is  embellished  with  rude  carving.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  Messrs.  Rood  &  Son,  of  Grantham,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  architect. 

St.  Maey-le-Wigford,  Lincoln. 

When  this  very  curious  and  beautiful  church  underwent  the  restoration, 
of  which  we  spoke  with  much  satisfaction  in  of  1872,  a  new  vestry,  with 
organ  chamber  over,  had  been  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
forming  the  easternmost  bay  of  a  proposed  new  south  aisle.  We  have  mucli 
pleasure  in  recording  that  this  feature,  needed  for  the  architectural  complete- 
ness of  the  church   no  less  than  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parishioners. 
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has  now  been  added.  The  sole  cost  has  been  borne  by  the  Vicar.  The  improve- 
ment to  the  outline  of  the  church  is  most  marked.  Instead  of  the  lopsided 
look  which  one -aisled  churches  cannot  fail  to  present,  the  building  forms  a 
well-balanced  whole,  the  very  remarkable  tall  semi-Saxon  tower  being  sup- 
ported by  a  gabled  aisle  on  both  sides.  The  newly  added  portion  consists  of 
three  bays,  a  fourth  being  formed  by  the  part  previously  erected.  The  new 
aisle  wall  is  in  the  main  the  old  wall  of  the  nave  rebuilt,  put  further  to  the 
south.  The  windows,  of  three-lights  with  the  mullions  simply  intersecting  in 
the  head  without  cusping,  are  the  old  ones  restored,  while  the  westernmost  bay 
contains  the  very  beautiful  Early  English  doorway,  with  two  shafted  orders, 
and  well  carved  capitals  of  foliage,  which  stood  in  the  corresponding  position  in 
the  old  south  wall.  Indeed  the  way  in  which  every  ancient  feature  has  been  re- 
tained and  utilized  in  this  restoration  is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  A  small  Early 
English  doorway  as  been  re-erected  as  the  communication  from  the  aisle  to  the 
vestry,  which,  as  previously  recorded,  is  lighted  by  the  two  interesting  low-side- 
windows  re-erected.  The  buttresses  have  much  quiet  dignity,  and  the  string- 
course below  the  windows  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  with  excellent  judgment. 

Within  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  exquisite  Early  English 
shafted  arcade  of  the  north  aisle.  A  new  design  corresponding  to  the  Decorated 
character  of  the  windows  was  thought  preferable  to  a  lifeless  copy  of  old  work. 
An  arcade  of  three  well  proportioned  arches  rests  on  two  tall  octagonal  piers 
with  well  moulded  capitals  and  two  responds.  The  aisle  is  covered  with  a 
high  pitched  collar-beam  roof,  in  which,  as  generally  in  modern  churches,  we 
miss  the  massiveness  of  ancient  wood-work.  The  improvement  of  the  eJBFect 
within  is  no  less  marked  than  on  the  outside.  The  sense  of  additional  breadth 
is  far  more  striking  than  would  have  been  anticipated. 

At  the  samp  time  with  the  erection  of  the  south  aisle,  the  interior  of  the 
chancel  has  been  decorated  with  colour  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Leach,  of 
Cambridge.  The  chancel  is  now  distinguished  by  a  subdued  richness  of  tone 
which  is  most  pleasing.  The  east  and  south  walls  are  painted  a  dull  olive  gi'cen, 
powdered  with  the  sacred  monogram.  The  hood-mouldings  and  capitals  of  the 
eastern  triplet  are  gilt,  the  shafts  being  painted  in  a  scroll  pattern,  a  deep 
chocolate  line  round  the  windows  is  of  much  value  in  bringing  out  the  stained 
glass  ;  a  good  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell,  On  the  central  bracket,  also 
gilt,  is  an  alabaster  statuette  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  as  the  good  Shepherd.  The 
space  below  the  windows  is  covered  with  hangings.  The  spandrels  of  the  north 
arcade  are  coloured  a  dull  green,  diapered  with  foliage  and  the  sacred  monogram. 
A  horizontal  band  at  the  springing  of  the  roof  bears  the  inscription,  **Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  &c.,"  and  a  scroll  pattern  at  present  of  rather  too  bright  a 
red.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  are  stained  a  warm  brown,  diversified  with  roses, 
the  spaces  between  being  of  a  rich  red.  The  choir  seats  have  been  stained 
with  Avhat  is  known  as  "  Bodley's  ]\Iixture,"  a  compound  of  Prussian  blue  and 
Burnt  Umber,  producing  a  deep  greenish  brown  which  is  very  effective.  The 
altar  rails  and  chancel  screen  are  of  light  iron  work  partly  gilt,  designed  by 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  Sutton,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Coldron,  of  Brant  Broughton. 
The  brass  chandelier,  (given  to  the  Corporation  in  1720,  when  this  was  a  city 
church,)  Avitli  its  graceful  branching  arms  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the 
chancel.  One  is  thankful  for  the  change  in  taste  which  has  preserved  this 
really  beautiful  metal  work,  instead  of  bartering  it  for  some  modern  gew-gaw, 
all  stiff  lean  curves  and  sharp  pointed  leaves.  The  old  panelled  pulpit, 
stained  with  Bodley's  mixture  relieved  with  gold,  is  a  nice  bit  of  colour. 
The  reddish  glass  which  fills  the  south  window  warms  up  the  chancel,  and 
the  organ  pipes  diapered  in  sober  hues,  with  upright  daisies  at  the  base, 
complete  the  generally  harmonious  effect.  The  Vicar,  and  all  concerned  in  it, 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  beauty  and  eftectiveness  of  the  whole  work. 
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St.  Mark's,  Lincoln. 
Since  this  new  church  was  described  in  1872,  Mr.  Watkins'  design  has 
been  completed  b}^  the  erection  of  a  lofty  tower  and  spire  on  the  north  side. 
The  cost  of  this  addition  was  borne  by  Mrs.  Battei'sby.  We  have  to  apolo^ifize 
for  the  tardiness  of  our  notice,  but  it  is  never  to  late  to  commend  good  work. 
This  tower,  M'hich  stands  to  the  west  of  the  projecting  gabled  vestry  on  the 
north  side,  breaks  the  length  of  the  church  very  effectively.  It  is  of  four 
stories,  with  broad  flat  pilaster  buttresses  and  angular  shafts,  the  three  lower 
stories  being  most  wisely  kept  unbroken  save  by  loops  to  light  the  access 
to  the  belfry.  The  decoration  is  reserevd  for  the  uppermost  story,  which 
contains  a  tall  two-light  window  of  considerable  dignity,  with  shafted 
mullions  and  a  circle  in  the  head.  The  well-proportioned  spire  rises 
gracefully  from  a  cluster  of  pinnacles  and  gabled  spire-lights  encircling  its 
base  and  reaching  nearly  half  its  height,  and  is  relieved  by  two  broad 
ornamental  bands.  We  think  this  group,  covering  the  junction  of  the  tower 
and  spire,  the  part  most  open  to  criticism.  It  is  too  unquiet  and  fussy, 
over  ornamented,  and  while  more  costly  is  decidedly  less  effective  than 
a  more  sober  design.  The  forms  also  are  too  Continental  for  our  taste. 
Plain  Early  English  pinnacles  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  the  foreign 
square  box-like  turrets  with  pyramidal  lids,  which  stand  at  the  four  cornei's. 
The  bell,  which  hangs  in  this  tower,  is  the  very  beautiful  one,  dated  1585, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  disused  church  of  St.  Benedict.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  parishioners  for  having  preserved  this  interesting  bell  to 
Lincoln,  which  at  one  time  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  it. 

St.  Paul's,  Lincoln. 

We  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  on  the  success  with 
which  he  has  dealt  with  the  difficult  problem  of  designing  a  cheap  and  spacious 
church,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  meanness.  The  new  church  of 
St.  Paul's  in  the  Bail,  which  when  completed  is  to  cost  £3330,  and  to  seat 
500  adults,  though  constructed  of  the  commonest  materials,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  ornament,  may  be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
satisfactory  churches  erected  of  late  years  in  Lincoln.  The  proportions  are 
excellent,  and  plain  as  it  is,  it  has  a  dignified  air,  which  is  sometimes  wanting 
in  more  pretentious  buildings.  Reversing  the  ordinary  rule,  it  is  of  stone, 
with  brick  dressings.  The  walls  are  of  random  masonry,  and  the  windows  and 
doors  of  red  brick.  The  brick  is  of  excellent  grain  and  good  colour,  and 
though  the  architect  has  practised  such  self-restraint  that  none  of  the  open- 
ings are  relieved  by  a  single  moulding,  the  principal  windows  to  the  east  and 
west  having  a  mere  rebate,  and  the  others  being  flush  with  the  wall,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  baldness.  We  admire  the  sensible  way  in  which  all 
attempt  at  disguise  has  been  avoided,  and  the  plain  unmoulded  brick-work 
has  been  left  to  tell  its  own  tale.  The  main  gables  have  a  row  of  bricks  set 
cornerways  running  up  them,  and  the  parapet  is  somewhat  similarly  relieved, 
and  this  is  the  sole  attempt  at  ornamentation  the  exterior  can  shew.  Still 
such  is  the  power  of  good  proportions  and  harmonious  form  that  the  general 
effect  is  most  pleasing. 

The  design  comprises  a  nave  of  four  bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
of  which  only  the  latter  is  at  present  built,  a  western  porch,  a  chancel 
of  equal  width  and  height  with  the  nave,  a  transeptal  chapel  to  the  south,  and 
a  gabled  annexe  containing  vestries  and  an  organ  chamber  to  the  north. 
Above  the  chancel  arch  rises  a  tall  slender  spirelet  on  an  open  bell  turret  of 
timber  covered  with  lead.  The  style  selected  is  Early  English,  with  plain 
tall  lancet  lights.  The  eastern  triplet  is  one  of  much  dignity.  The  western 
gable  has  a  central  window  of  two  lights,  with  a  plain  circle  in  the  head, 
flanked  by  two  lancets.  The  low  south  aisle  wall  is  broken  in  a  most 
unconventional  manner  by  three  broad  gables,  the   easternmost  being  that 
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of  the  transeptal  chapel.  The  unfinished  north  flank  is  of  so  much  character,  with 
its  blocked  brick  arches  and  tall  lancets,  that  we  almost  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  probable  distance  of  the  day  when  it  will  give  place  to  an  aisle. 
We  applaud  Mr.  Blomfield  for  the  common  sense  with  which  he  has  pierced 
windows  in  the  vestry  annexe,  just  where  they  are  wanted,  and  of  the  shape 
required,  without  a  thought  of  uniformity.  This  common  sense  however  is 
followed  out  at  somewhat  too  great  a  sacrifice  in  the  square  chimneys  which 
crown  the  apex  of  two  of  the  gables.  That  on  the  west  gable  has  been  lowered 
and  surmounted  by  a  metal  cross,  which  somewhat  relieves  its  deformity. 
A  chimney  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  a  church,  and  anything  is  better  than 
to  attempt  to  mask  it,  as  used  to  be  done,  in  a  pinnacle,  or,  more  profanely, 
in  a  gable  cross.  But  we  cannot  think  Mr.  Blomfield's  obtrusion  of  the 
offensive  feature  a  happy  solution. 

Within,  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  south  aisle  by  four  plain  brick 
arches  of  excellent  proportions  rising  from  low  cylindrical  stone  shafts,  with  good 
moulded  capitals  and  bases.  The  chancel  arch  is  corbelled,  and  presents  no 
obstruction  to  sight  or  sound.  A  wide  arch  on  either  side  of  the  chancel 
opens,  to  the  north,  into  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  and,  to  the  south,  to 
the  transeptal  chapel.  The  nave  is  covered  by  a  good  stout  tie-beam  roof, 
with  king  posts,  made  semidodecagonal  in  outline  by  braces.  The  chancel 
roof  is  a  hammer-beam  one.  If  the  fittings  are  of  the  same  excellence  as  the 
shell  of  the  building,  few  interiors  will  be  more  thoroughly  dignified.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  a  fresh  influx  of  donations  will  enable  the  committee  to 
re-commence  the  work,  now  unfortunately  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  funds. 

We  regret  to  notice  some  fragments  of  the  original  church  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  good  moulded  capital,  and  two  responds,  and  a  very  elegant 
gable  cross,  which  Mr,  Blomfield  has  not  found  the  way  of  using  in  his  new 
building.     These  architectural  relics  are  far  too  good  to  be  lost. 

St.  Andrew's,  Lincoln. 

This  is  a  new  church,  erected  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  parish  of  St.  Peter-at-Gowts,  on  a  site  given  by  the  late  Prebendary 
Swan,  who  was  also  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  building  fund,  which  has 
been  largely  increased  by  the  Bishop's  munificence.  Besides  large  pecuniary 
gifts,  his  Lordship  presented  the  materials  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Martin's, 
of  which  he  had  become  the  purchaser,  to  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  St.  Andrew's.  The  only  architectural  features  capable  of  being  preserved, 
the  arches,  and  carved  capitals  and  responds,  have  been  re-erected  in  the 
south  aisle. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth..  We  wish  we  were  able  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  it.  We  are  aware  that  he  has  had  many  difi&culties  to 
contend  with  from  the  first,  but  the  result  is  disappointing.  The  proportions 
of  the  church  are  not  pleasing,  and  the  general  effect  is  of  heaviness,  not  to 
say  clumsiness.  The  tall  bare  lancets  which  light  the  aisles  seem  to  carry  us 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  early  days  of  the  church-building  move- 
ment. The  reason  for  the  unusual  height  of  the  aisles  is  that,  by  the 
wish  of  the  working  men,  for  whom  this  church  is  erected,  galleries  were  to 
form  an  integral  portion  of  the  design.  To  design  a  gallery  which  shall  not 
be  an  evident  after-thought,  encumbering  the  building  by  its  ugly  bulk,  is  a 
difficult  problem.  After  one  or  two  attempts,  Mr.  Fowler  has  given  it  up  in 
despair.  The  galleries  are  not  built,  and  when  erected  will  simply  block  up 
the  aisles,  bisect  the  arches,  and  cut  the  windows  in  two  after  a  once  familiar 
fashion  which  we  had  hoped  was  long  since  exploded.  Such  a  design  as  this 
is  really  a  step  backward. 

The  plan  of  St.  Andrew's  comprises  a  nave  of  three  bays,  and  an  apsidal 
chancel  of  the  same  height  and  breadth,  a  porch  in  the  west  bay  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  a  gabled  projection  to  the  north  of  the  chancel  for  vestry  and 
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organ  chamlier.  At  the  jtniction  of  this  building  and  the  chancel  a  small  bell- 
turret  rises  capped  with  a  low  stone  spire.  The  west  elevation  is  of  some 
dignity.  The  broad  gable-end  has  three  tall  lancets  of  equal  height,  with  a 
vesica  in  the  apex,  and  a  door  in  a  slightly  projecting  bay  below.  The  buttresses 
are  well  designed.  The  north  elevation  is  broken  by  the  well  proportioned 
porch  and  the  vestry  transept,  each  gabled  north.  The  aisle  bays  are  divided 
by  tall  plain  buttresses,  and  subdivided  into  two  by  lower  buttresses,  each 
division  containing  a  lancet.  There  is  no  clerestory,  the  aisle  roof  rising 
almost  to  the  spring  of  that  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  ends  in  a  semicircular 
apse  lighted  with  five  lancets,  divided  by  slender  buttresses.  The  effect  is 
heavy  and  unpleasing. 

The  interior  is  broad  and  spacious,  and  when  filled  by  a  congregation  will 
look  well.  On  either  side  of  the  nave  are  three  well  proportioned  equilateral 
arches,  supported  on  tall  cylindrical  columns,  with  a  stone  ring  at  about  half 
their  height,  on  which  the  timbers  of  the  proposed  galleries  are  to  rest.  We 
must  wait  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  till  the  galleries  are  built. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  arches  on  the  south  side  are  the  old  ones 
of  the  former  St.  Martin's  re-set.  There  is  no  chancel  arch.  On  either  side  of 
the  chancel  is  a  recessed  arch,  that  to  the  south  communicates  with  the  hot- 
air  chamber,  that  to  the  north  opening  into  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber. 
The  whole  church  is  covered  by  a  tie-beam  and  king-post  roof,  wanting  in 
stoutness  of  timber.  The  radiating  rafters  of  the  apse  roof  have  an  unpleasing 
look,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan.  As  soon  as  practicable  it  should  be  boarded  and 
painted.  A  low  stone  screen  raised  on  steps  distinguishes  the  chancel  from 
the  nave.  The  pulpit  will  project  like  an  ancient  ambo  on  a  semicircular 
base,  at  the  south  angle.  The  reredos  is  a  piece  of  Decorated  stone  tracery, 
with  straight  sided  arches.  To  the  south  are  two  sedilia  with  well  pedimented 
heads.  An  octagonal  stone  font  with,  coloured  marble  shafts  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle. 


,  STATEMENT 

1877.  Receipts.  £    s.   d. 

Jan.  1.   Balance  on  Dec.  31, 

1876  (vide  last  account).   90  18     7 

Jan.  15.  Interest  allowed  bv 

Bankers    (Garfit   &   Co.')     2     4     6 
£     s.   d. 

Feb.  26.  By  Two 
Entrance  dona- 
tions       10     0 

May  22,  by  Two 

Do '. 1     0     0 

Dec.  31.   By  One 

Do 0  10     0 

2  10     0 

Feb.  26.  By  Sub- 
scriptions   25  14     6 

May  22.    By  Do.   26  15     6 
Dec.  31.  By   Do.   24  13     0 

77     3     0 

Total £172  16     1 


OF  ACCOUNTS  FOR  1877. 


1877  Payments.        £    s.  d. 

April  14.  To  Wilson,   Sons 

&  Co 0     4     0 

April  16.   Postage  on  Circu- 
lars to  members  in  arrears     0     3     0 
May    25.     Doncaster,     six 

months'    rent,    (to    10th 

April.  1877.)  10    0     0 

July     31.      Mr.     Wardley, 

Southwell    expenses 8     3     3 

Nov.  19.     Rev.     R.    Ward 

(Ashby  Puerorum  church)     5     0     0 
Dec.     28.      Doncaster     six 

months'  rent  (to  10  Oct., 

1877)   and  fires 10     5     0 

J.  Williamson  for  1877....    57     4     0 

1878 

Jan  5.    Balance  in   hand...   81   16  10 

Total £172  16     1 
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Walker,  Rev.  J.,  Malton. 
Wentworth,    Godfrey,    Esq.,    Wooley 

Park,  Wakefield  ' 
Wilson,  John,  Esq.,  Seacroft,  Leeds 
York,  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of, 

Deanery,  York 
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Ordinary  Meynbers. 


Akenhead,  Rev.   D.,  Gate  Helinsley, 

York 
Aldam,    W.,    Esq.,    Frickley    Hall, 

Doncaster 
Armitage,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Seacroft.    1876 
Atkinson,  W.,  Esq.,  The  Mount,  York. 

1875 
Baillie,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon,  R.D., 

Elsdon    Rectory,  Northumberland. 

1867 
Balme,   E    B.   Wheatley,  Esq.,   Cote 

Wall,  Mirfield 
Barnes,  Edward,  Esq.,  Sewerby  Cres- 
cent, Burlington  Quay 
Barnett,    Rev.    J.    L.,    Boston    Spa, 

Tadcaster 
Bayly,  Rev.  Thos.,  Weaverthorpe,  York 
Bell,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  York 
Blanchard,  Rev.  H.  D.,  Middleton-on- 

the- Wolds,  Hull 
Bland,  Rev.  E.  D.,  Kippax,  Leeds 
Boddy,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  Holgate-lane,  York 
Bolckow,     H.     W.    F.,    Esq.,    M.P., 

Middlesboro'.     1869 
Bolckow,   C.    F.   H.,   Esq.,   Bracken- 
house  House,  Marton,  Middlesboro'. 

1874 
Boyd,    Rev.    W,,    Arncliffe    Rectory, 

Skipton 
Brewster,    John,    Esq.,    West    Lawn, 

Middlesboro'.     1867 
Buckle,  A.,  Esq.,  Blind  School,  York. 

1871 
Buhner,    Mr.   J.    B.,   Low   Ousegate, 

York.     1867 
Calvert,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Belle  Vue  Street, 

Heslington  Road,  York.     1874 
Camidge,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Thirsk 
Cautley,   Rev.  E.  H.,  74,  Micklegate, 

York.    1869 
Chaloner,Admiral,Longhull,Guisboro'. 

1872 
Cochrane,   H.,   Esq.,  The  Longlands, 

Middlesboro'.     1872 
Crawhall,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Nun  Monkton, 

York.     1873 
Crowder,  Thomas  M.,  Esq.,  Thornton 

Watlass,  Bedale.     1876 
Cussons,  T.,  Esq.,  Beverley 
Darley,    Mrs.,    St.    Leonard's    Place, 

York.     1871 


Dai-wen,  Francis,  Esq.,  Creskeld  Hall 

Otle.y 
Demaine,    J.,    Esq.,    86,    Micklegate, 

York.     1874 
Dent,     Rev.    J.    J.    D.,    Hunsingore, 

Wetherby 
Dominy,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  School  of  Design, 

York.     1871 
Fallows,  W.,  Esq.,  Southfield  Villas, 

Middlesboro'.     1876 
Feversham,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Duncombe 

Park,  Helmsley 
Flowers,Rev.  Octavius,  Vicarage,  Sheriff 

Hutton,  York 
Foljambe,  T.,  Es(i.,  Acomb,  York 
Fowler,    C.   H.,   Esq.,   North   Bailey, 

Durham.     1872 
Foster,    L.,    Esq.,    Ogleforth,     York, 

1872 
Garrett,    Rev.    T.    W.,    Crake    Hall, 

Bedale.     1867 
Geldart,    Rev.    J.    W.,   LL.D.,   Kirk 

Deighton,  Wetherby 
Gott,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Leeds.     1868 
Gough,  H.  R.,  Esq.,  6,  Queen  Anne's 

Gate,  St.  James's  Park,  S.W. 
Gray,  W.,  Esq.,  Gray's  Court,  York 
Greenhow,  Rev.  Edw.,  jun.,  Newton- 

on-Ouse,  York 
Guest,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Holgate  Terrace, 

York 
Hargrove,   W.   W.,  Esq.,  St.   Mary's, 

York.     1867 
Hassard,   Rev.    H.,   Sutton-in-Forest, 

York 
Haworth,  Rev.  W.,  York.     1870 
Heald,  Rev.  W.  M.,  Birstall,  Leeds 
Hey,  Venble.  Archdeacon,  York 
Holmes,  Rev.  Geo. G.,  Vicarage,  Holme, 

York 
Holmes,  Rev.  R.  C,  Birkby  Rectory, 

Northallerton.     1869 
Hornby,  Rev.  R.  W.  B.,  D.D.,  Clifton, 

Yo)k.     1872 
Houghton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Frystone 

Hall,  Yorkshire 
Howard,  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.,  Whiston 

Rectory,  Rotherham. 
Lige,    Rev.    W.,     Alrewas    Vicarage, 

Lichfield 
Jones,  G.  Fowler,  Esq.,  York 
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Londesborough,    Right    Hon.     Lord, 

Londesborough  Lodge,  Broiigh 
Lowther,   James,   Esq.,  M.P.,  Bawtry 

Hall,  Retford.     1867 
Lowrie,    W.    L.,    Esq.,    The    Castle, 

York.     1868 
Lukis,    Rev.   W.   C,   Wath  Rectory, 

Ripon 
Lunn,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Marton,  Ouseburn 
Marriott,    Rev.    W.,    Vicarage,    Aid- 
borough.  Yorkshire 
Mawdesley,     F.     L.,    Esq.,    Fulford, 

York.     1871 
Mills,    F.   C,   Esq.,    Bootham,  York, 

1874 
Monk,  E.  G.,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc,  York 
Nelson,   W.    W.,   Esq.,  11,  Cardigan 

Place,  Bnrley,  Leeds 
Newenham,    Rev.  B.  Burdett,  Bilton, 

York.     1869 
Newman,  Rev.  J,.  Worsbro',  Barnslcy 
Newton,  Rev.  H.,'York.     1868 
Noble,  T.  S.,  Esq.,  Precentor's  Court, 

York.     1868 
Norcliffe,  Rev.  C.  Best,  Langton  Hall, 

Malton 
North,  S.  W.,  Esq.,  Castlegate,  York 
Ornsby,  Rev.  G.,   Fishlake  Vicarage, 

Doncaster 
Palmes,  Rev.  James,  Escrick,  York 
Peach,  Rev.  C.   Cleaver,   Appleton-le- 

Street,  Malton 
Pearson,    John,    Esq.,    The    Mount, 

York 
Philips,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Brodsworth,  Don- 

Pierson,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Settle 

Raine,    Rev.    Canon,    The    Crescent, 

York 
Ripon,  The  Lord  Bishop  of.  The  Palace, 

Ripon 
Ripon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of, 

Studley  Royal,  Ripon 
Robinson,  Rev.  J.,  Clifton,  York 
Robinson,  Edw.,  Esq  ,  Bootham,  York. 

1869 
Robinson,   W.,   Esq.,   Reedley  Bank, 

Burnley 


Ross,  John,  Esq. ,  Feethams,  Darlington 
Rowe,  Rev.  George,  Training  College, 

York 
Sale,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Kirby-hill  Vicarage, 

Boro'bridge 
Salmon,  Rev.  Gordon,  Shipton,  York 
Scarbrough,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Tickhi'll  Castle,  Rotherham 
Simmons,    Rev.    T.,    Dalton   Holme, 

Beverley 
Singleton,  Rev.  Robert  Corbet,  York 
Sharp,  Rev.  J.,  Horbury,  "Wakefield 
Sidgwick,  Robt,  Esq.,  Skipton 
Spencer,  Rev.  Isaac,  Acomb,  York 
Stephenson,   Rev.   H.  M.,  St.  Peter's, 

York.     1875 
Sutton,  Rev.  E.,  Dewsbury.     1875 
Taylor,  Rev.  R.  V.,  Edlington  Rectory, 

Rotherham.     1876 
Tinkler,  Rev.  John,  Arkengarthdale, 

Richmond.     1869 
Trundle,  Rev.  G.,  St.  Mary's,  York 
Valentine,  Rev.  W.,  Whixley,  York 
Varley,  John,  Esq.,  Burnsall,  Skipton 
Watkins,    Venble.   Archdeacon,   Mar- 

ston,  York 
Weston,  Rev.  W.  R.  P.,  Balby,  Don- 
caster 
Wharncliffe,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  "Wortley 

Hall,  Sheffield 
Wharton,  Rev.  Jas.  C, Rectory, Gilling, 

Richmond 
Wightman,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Stillingfleet, 

York 
Wilkinson,    Joseph,    Esq.,    Bootham 

Terrace,  York 
Whytehead,  H.  G.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Red 

House,  Wyton,  Hull 
Woodd,  Basil,  Esq. ,  Conyngham  Hall, 

Knaresborough 
Woodford,  Rev.  A.  F.  A.,  Swillington, 

Leeds 
Wright,  John,  Esq. ,  Terrington,  York. 

1871 
Yeoman,  Rev.  H.,  Richmond,  York 
York,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of, 

Palace,  Bishopthorpe 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design, 
the  restoration  of  mutilated  Architect- 
ural Remains,  and  of  Churches  or  parts 
of  Churches  within  the  County  of 
York,  which  may  have  been  desecrated  ; 
and  to  improve,  as  far  as  may  be  with- 
in its  province,  the  character  of  Eccles- 
iastical Edifices  to  be  erected  in  future. 

2.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  of  Ordinary  Members  ;  to 
consist  of  such  Clergymen  and  Lay- 
Members  of  the  Church  as  shall  be 
admitted  according  to  the  subsequent 
rules. 

3.  That  new  Members  be  proposed 
by  a  Member  of  the  Society,  either  by 
letter  or  personally,  at  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee meetings  ;  and  that  Honorary 
Members  be  elected  only  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  the  Eural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  York  be  considered  as  ex 
officio  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
becoming  Members  of  the  Society. 

5.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  of  January  in 
each  year  in  advance. 

6.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions,  by  one 
payment  of  five  pounds. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee,  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum)  composed  of 
the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Rural 
Deans  (being  Members),  the  Treasuier, 
Auditors,  Curator,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Ordinary  Members,  who  shall 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
of  whom  six  at  least  shall  have  been 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

8.  That  the  Committee  shall  ann- 
ually appoint  a  Sub- Committee  to 
consist  of  the  Secretaries,  the  Treas- 
urer, the  Curator,  and  five  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  (of  which 
three  shall  be  a  quorum)  who  shall  be 
empowered  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  Society's  Meet- 
ings, and  to  prepare  business  for  the 
qoasideration  of  the  Committee, 


9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers  ;  and  that 
they  elect  the  Secretaries,  Treasurer, 
Auditor,  and  Curator. 

1 0.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
Avith  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  the  Committee  meet  at 
York  on  Thursday  before  the  Full 
Moon  in  the  months  of  January, 
April  July,  and  October  ;  and  that 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  be 
held  on  the  latter  of  these  days,  when 
Papers  shall  be  read,  the  Report  pre- 
sented, and  the  Committee  and  Officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  but  if 
any  of  the  above  Meetings  fall  on  days 
for  which  special  services  are  appointed 
by  the  Church,  that  the  Secretaries 
change  the  week. 

12.  That  two  other  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  also  annually  held,  at  such 
other  places  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Sub-Committee  shall  appoint,  for  the 
reading  of  Papers  and  examination  of 
works  of  Architectural  interest ;  and 
that  special  Meetings  of  the  Society 
may  be  called  by  the  Sub-Committee, 
at  any  time  and  place  within  the 
County,  on  the  requisition  of  five 
Members  of  this  Society  ;  but  that  no 
matter  of  business  shall  be  transacted, 
except  at  York. 

1 3.  That  the  Secretaries  be  empower- 
ed to  call  Special  Meetings  of  the 
Committee  when  requisite. 

14.  That  each  Member  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a  friend  to  the  ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 

15.  That  donations  of  books,  plans, 
sasts,  and  drawings,  be  solicited  ;  and 
that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  collection 
of  the  Society  as  may  seem  necessary. 

16.  That  the  library,  casts,  and 
portfolios  of  the  Society,  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretaries  and  Curator. 

17.  That  any  Member  of  the  Society 
be  allowed  to  take  out  of  the  Library, 
two  volumes  of  any  printed  works  at 
one  time. 
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18.  That  a  book  be  provided  by  the 
Society,  in  J'which  shall  be  written 
down,  the  titles  and  volumes  of  the 
works,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  date  of  his  taking  out  and  return- 
ing the  books. 

19.  That  the  borrower  be  required 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  repairing  any 
works  damaged,  or  of  replacing  any 
book  lost  while  in  his  possession. 

20.  That  the  books  must  be  return- 
ed at,  or  before,  the  commencement  of 
each  quarterly  Committee  Meeting, 
under  the  penalty  of  one  shilling  for 
each  volume  ;  and  that  no  books  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  during  a  fort- 
night after  the  January  Meeting,  in 
which  time  a  Visitation  shall  be  held 
by  a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries,  the  Curator,  and  three 
Members  to  be  elected  at  the  Meeting 
in  January  (of  whom  three  shall  be  a 
quorum),  who  sliall  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  books,  casts,  plates,  draw- 
ings, and  other  property  of  the  Society. 

21 .  That  the  Committee  shall  decide 
what  Papers  are  to  be  published  in  the 


Annual  Volume,  and  determine  all 
questions  relative  to  plans  and  illustra- 
tions for  the  same,  and  the  nnmber  of 
copies  which  the  Society  will  require 
in  each  year. 

22.  That  no  grant  of  money  be  made 
by  the  Committee,  unless  notice  has 
been  given,  at  a  previous  Meeting,  of 
the  amount  proposed,  and  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

23.  That  no  sum  of  money  be  voted 
towards  effecting  any  architectural 
designs,  until  working  drawings  of  the 
same  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  approval  ;  nor  shall  such  be 
paid  till  the  work  has  been  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

24.  That  in  every  case  when  a  grant 
is  made  for  a  definite  architectural 
purpose,  a  working  drawing  of  the 
samo  be  presented  to  the  Society  to  be 
placed  in  its  collection. 

25.  That  any  grant  be  considered  to 
have  lapsed  which  shall  not  have  been 
claimed  within  two  years  from  the 
time  when  it  was  voted. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  IX  THE   LIBRARY   OF   THE  SOCIETY, 

AT  YORK. 


Archaeological  Society's  Journal.  Vols. 
I. — iv.  ;  X.  ;  xiii  ;  xv. 

Archfeologieal  Institute,  Proceedings 
of.      1845.      Wiv  cluster. 

Architectural  Publication  Society  : 
"  Detached  Essays." 

Architectural  Publication  Society  : 
"Dictionary."     Vols,  i.,  ii. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies'  Re- 
ports and  Papers.      Vols,  i.,  ii. 

Atthill.  Collegiane  Church  of  Middle- 
ham,  Wensleydale. 

Bedfordshire,  Ecclesiastical  and  Arch- 
seological  Topography  of. 

Berkshire,  ditto 

Blackburn  (E.L.).  Decorative  Paint- 
ing.    Fol.     1847. 

Blackburn.  Decorative  Painting.  4to. 
1847. 

Boutell(C.).  Monumental  Brasses. 
Roy.     8vo.     1847. 


Boutell.      Examples  of  ditto.      Roy. 

8vo.      1854. 
Brandon.  Gothic  Architecture.  2  vols., 

4to.     1847. 
Brandon.  Open  Timber  Roofs  of  Middle 

Ages.      4to.     1849. 
Brandon.      English  Parish   Churches. 

8vo.     1848. 
Brasses,    Monumental.       Parts  i. — v. 

(Parker.)     4to. 
Ditto.      Parts  ir.— iv. 
Brevis  Notitia  Monasterii   B.   V.   M. 

Eboracensis,    Sac.    Ord.     Cister    in 

Franconia.     4to.      1739. 
Britton.     Stonehenge.     8vo. 
Browne.      York  Minster.     2  vols.   4to. 
Buckinghamshire,  Eccles.  and  Archseol. 

Topography  of. 
Buckler.  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's. 

8vo.     1847.' 
Builder,  The.     1856. 
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Bury.     Wood-carving,  Examples  of. 

Cambridge  Camden  Society's  Transac- 
tions.    4to.     1843—5. 

Cambridgesliire,  Eccles.  and  Archa^ol. 
Topography  of. 

Carlyon.     Gothic  Nomenclature.    4to. 

Cave.     Antiquities  of  York. 

Christian  (E.).      Account  of   Skelton 
Church,  York. 

Christian  Memorials.  Fol.  ( Worcester 
Arch.  Soc. ) 

Church  Plate,  Ancient  Fol.    (Parker.) 

Collie.  Glasgow  Cathedral,  Hist.  Acct. 
of.     Fol. 

Colling  (J.  K. ). .  Art  Foliage.  Roy.  4to. 

Cottage  Building,  Notes  on.  8vo.  pam- 
phlet.    (Northam.  Arch.  Soc.) 

Cottingham.       Henry   the    Seventh's 
Chapel,  Westminster.     Fol. 

Cottingham.      JMuseum  of  Mediaeval 
Art,  Catalogue  of.     2  copies. 

Derick.    Gothic  Church  Details. 

Designs   for   Churches   and    Chapels. 
Parti.     Fol.     (Parker.)     1844. 

Dolman.  Ancient  Pulpits.   4to.   1842. 

Domestic    Architecture   in    England, 
temp.  Rd.  1.— Edw.  II.  8vo.  1853. 

Dorchester  Church,    Oxford,    Memoir 
of     8vo.     1845.     (Parker.) 

Ecclesiologist,  The  Parti.  ;  vii,-xiii. 
1845—55. 

Essex  Architectural  Society,  Proceed- 
ings of.     Vol  I.,  Part  I. 

Exeter  Dioc.  Arch.  Soc,  Transactions 
of.     Vols.  I.— VII.     1842—64. 

Reports  of  ditto.     4to.     1842,3,5. 

Fawcett  (J.).  York  City  Churches.  Fol. 

Fergusson  (James).   History  of  Archi- 
tecture, Vol.  I.     8vo.     1865. 

Fowler.     Etchings  of  Stained  Glass, 
&c.,  at  Selby  Abbey  Church. 

Freeman  (E.  A.).     Hist,  of  Architec- 
ture.    8vo.     1849. 

Freeman  (E.  A.).     Essay  on  Window 
Tracery.     8vo.     1851. 

Freeman  (F.).     Remarks  on  Llandaff 
Cathedral.     8vo.     1850. 

Glass  -  Painting,    Hints     on,    by    an 
Amateur.     2  vols.     8vo.     1847- 

Glossary  of  Architecture.  3.  vols.  8vo. 
1850. 

Gruner.     Terra  Cotta  Architecture  of 
North  Italy. 

Halfpenny.     Fragmenta  Vetusta. 

Haselv,  Great,  Memoir  of  Church  of, 
Oxford. 

Heraldry,   Glossary  of.     8vo.      1847. 
(Parker.) 

VOL.  XIV.,  FT.   I.  ( 


Jameson .  History  of  our  Lord.  2  vols. 

Jameson.  History  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.     2  vols. 

Jameson  (Mrs.).  Legends  of  the 
Madonna.      1867. 

Jones  &  Freeman.  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  St.  David's  Cathedral. 
Parts  I.— IV.     4to.     1852. 

Kelke.     Church-yard  Manual.     12mo. 

Kirkstead,  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire, Description  of.     Fol. 

Knaresboro'  Church,  Account  of. 

Liverpool  Architand  Archgeol.  Society, 
Proceedings  of.     1852. 

Lubke.  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Ger- 
many.    8vo.     1870. 

Man,  Isle  of,  Orkneys,  &c.,  Ecclesias- 
tical Notes  on. 

Minton.  Examples  of  Old  English 
Encaustic  Tiles.     4to. 

Northamptonshire,  Churches  of.  Svo. 
(Parker.) 

Northamptonshire,  Eccls.  and  Archseol. 
Topography  of.     (Parts  I. — v.   8vo. 

Oxford,  Architectural  Guide  to  neigh- 
bourhood of.     ( Parker. ) 

Oxfordshire,  Eccles.  and  Archseol. 
Topography  of 

Paley.      Baptismal  Fonts.   8vo.    1844. 

Paley.  Gothic  Mouldings.  8vo.  1845. 
2  copies. 

Papvvorth.  Museums,  Libraries,  and 
Picture  Galleries. 

Papworth.  Ordinary  of  Arms.  Royal 
8vo.     1874. 

Petit.  Architectural  Character.  Fol. 
1845. 

Petit.  Architectural  Studies  in  France. 
Roy.  Svo. 

Petit.  Principles  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.    2  vols. 

Poole  &  Hugall.  Deanery  of  Don- 
caster,  MS.  Notes  on.     4to. 

Pooley.  Old  Crosses  of  Gloucester- 
shire.    4to. 

Prickett.  Historical  and  Archseological 
Description  of  Priory  Church  of 
Bridlington. 

Purdie.     Mural  Decoration.     Fol. 

Pugin  (A.  W.).  Glossary  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Ornament  and  Costume.  Roy. 
4to.     1846. 
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The  Report. 


In  presenting  their  Thirty-third  Report,  the  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of 
saying  that  the  Society  continues  prosperous,  both  as  to  number  of  members 
and  amount  in  the  banker's  hands. 

It  was  intended  to  carry  forward  the  publication  of  the  Seals  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York,  and  those  of  Archbishops  Roger  and  Thurstan  had  been 
selected,  but  owing  to  delays  in  getting  the  engravings  done  it  is  feared  they 
will  hardly  be  ready  for  the  Volume  this  year.  However,  your  Committee 
still  hope  that  the  engravings  may  be  finished  in  time. 

The  restoration  of  Stillingfieet  Church  has  proceeded  satisfactorily,  and 
Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  the  architect,  has  promised  a  Paper  upon  it. 

The  restoration  also  of  Skipwith  Church  has  been  concluded  since  the  last 
Report  was  presented,  and  the  screen  having  been  pr(5served,  your  Committee 
made  a  grant  of  ,£10  towards  the  expenses. 

A  handsome  church,  capable  of  accommodating  700  worshippers,  has 
replaced  the  small  and  dilapidated  Church  of  St.  Maurice  in  this  city.  On 
removing  tlie  old  building,  a  stone  coftin  and  several  cross-slabs  were  found  ; 
as  also  nearly  all  the  stones  of  a  large  Norman  arch,  carved  with  flowers,  and 
adorned  with  colour  ahd  gilding.  Except  one  of  the  slabs,  now  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  vestry,  the  whole  of  these  interesting  remains  are  lost.  The 
curious  west  window,  however,  exhibiting  very  early  tracery,  and  drawn  in 
Scott's  "Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,"  was  secured  in  all  its  essential 
parts,  and  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society. 

Mr.  Street  having  recently  completed  the  restoration  of  the  south  transept 
of  York  Minster,  the  Summer  Excursion  was  planned  with  the  view  of  allowing 
members  to  judge  of  his  work  on  a  smaller  scale  among  the  parish  churches 
of  the  Wold  district,  many  of  which  have  been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  Accordingly,  the  party  went  by  rail  to  the 
Heslerton  Station  on  the  Scarborough  Railway,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  The  new  Church  of  West  Heslerton  was 
first  visited,  known  among  other  things  as  the  resting  place  of  the  statues  of 
the  four  Latin  .Doctors  which  were  turned  out  of  the  porch  of  Bristol 
Cathedral.  Then  the  restored  Norman  Church  of  St.  Andrew's,  lVeaverthor;fe, 
was  inspected,  and  the  Vicar  afterwards  kindly  entertained  the  visitors  at 
lunch.  Then  the  new  Churches  of  Helperthor2}e  imiX  Luttons,  and  the  restored 
Church  of  Kirby  Grinclcdyth.  This  completed  the  churches  superintended 
by  Mr.  Street.  The  fine,  but  ill-conditioned  Decorated  Church  of  IVintring- 
ham,  was  tlien  seen,  and  the  more  modest  fabric  of  Killington ;  after  which 
the  party  went  on  to  Malton,  and  had  a  substantial  meal.  Thanks  were  cor- 
dially voted  to  the  clergy  and  others  who  had  entertained  the  Society,  and  so 
kindly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Excursion. 

The  books  which  have  been  added  to  the  library  during  the  year 
1877,  are — 

Poulson's  Holderness.  2  vols.  4to. 
Prickett's  Burlington  Priory  Church. 
Chafier's  Hall-Marks  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate.     8vo.     1875. 

For  the  following  account  of  Weaverthorpe  Church,  the  Society  is  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  T.  Bayly,  and  for  much  of  the  other  matter  respecting  the  other 
churches  of  Sir  T.  Sykes  to  the  kindness  of  his  son,  Mr.  J.  Bayly. 
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East  Heslerton 

Is  a  new  church,  consisting  of  nave,  apsidal  chancel,  north  transept  with 
tower  above,  baptistery  at  the  south  west,  vestry  at  the  north  east,  and  a  porch 
at  the  west  end.  The  Latter  strikes  one  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  on 
approaching  the  church.  It  is  broad  and  shallow,  technically  a  Narthex, 
with  a  lean-to  roof  supported  by  red  granite  shafts.  In  the  Greek  Church, 
where  it  frequently  occurs,  it  is  not  necessarily  at  the  west,  but  in  the  two 
other  instances  in  Yorkshire  known  to  us,  Great  Ayton  and  Househam,  it 
occupies  that  position. 

The  nave  floor  is  five  steps  below  the  altar  ;  of  which  two  are  at  the 
chancel  arch,  one  at  the  communion  rails,  and  two  more  inside  them.  The 
pulpit  is  on  the  south  side,  and  of  Caen  stone  ornamented  Avith  Derbyshire 
marble,  with  floriated  cross  inserted.  The  font  is  octagonal,  and  also  of  Caen 
stone,  supported  on  marbh  shafts.  The  baptistery  is  closed  by  a  door  of  open 
scroll-work  of  iron.     The  roof  is  of  pitch  pine,  unpainted. 

The  chancel  screen  is  of  very  elaborate  wrought  iron  scroll-work,  erected 
by  Parker,  of  London.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  and  all  the  others  are  laid 
with  Minton's  tiles  ;  the  stalls,  as  also  the  other  seating  of  the  church,  are  of 
carved  oak.  Sedilia,  aumbry,  and  piscina  occupy  the  south  side.  The  roof 
is  of  stone  and  groined. 

The  whole  of  the  stained  glass  has  been  supplied  by  Clayton  and  Bell. 
The  chancel  apse  has  six  windows.  Beginning  north,  these  contain  the 
following  subjects  : — I.  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Transfiguration. 
2.  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  3.  The  Crucifixion.  4.  The  Entomb- 
ment. 5.  The  Three  Marys,  and  the  Resurrection.  6.  Noli-me-tangere,  and 
the  Ascension.  The  nave  windows  on  the  south  side,  SS.  Patrick,  George, 
and  Andrew.     On  the  north  side,  SS.  Raphael,  Michael,  and  Gabriel. 

The  west  end  contains  a  window  of  five  lights,  devoted  to  the  Epiphany. 
The  circular  window  of  the  baptistery  has  our  Lord  in  glory.  The  north 
window  of  the  transept  contains  a  jesse  ;  while  that  over  the  entrance  is  filled 
with  representations  of  the  six  days  of  creation. 

The  tower  is  105  feet  in  heiglit,  broached  with  an  octagonal  spire.  In 
the  angles  are  four  rich  niches,  which  are  occupied  by  statues  of  the  four 
Latin  Fathers,  originally  designed  for  the  porch  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  church-yard  cross,  and  a  lych-gate  with  stone 
groined  roof. 

Weaverthorpe  Church. 

This  is  one  more  of  the  many  churches  on  the  Wolds  restored  by  the 
munificence  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart.,  and  the  skilful  hand  of  Mr.  Street,  and 
possesses  points  of  peculiar  interest.  The  date  is  Early  Norman,  if  not 
(as  some  suppose)  earlier  still,  and  the  curious  sundial,  inserted  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  arch  over  the  south  door,  contains  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  In  honore  Sci  Andrew  Apostoli  Herebertus  Wintoniai  hoc  Monasterium  fecit 
In  tempore  Re. "  The  rest  of  the  inscription  is  eff"aced.  It  might  possibly  have 
been  continued  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stone  now  broken  off",  as  at  the  top 
there  are  what  appear  to  be  the  lower  portions  of  letters,  though  very  indistinct. 
Whether  the  Herbert  here  mentioned  is  the  same  as  the  Treasurer  of  York, 
William  Fitz- Herbert,  and  afterwards  Archbishop,  who  died  in  1154,  or  his 
father  Count  Herbej-t,  Treasurer  and  Chamberlain  to  Henry  I.,  or  the  elder 
brother  of  the  Archbishop,  or  some  other,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The 
Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham,  and  author  of  a  Memoir  on 
Early  Sundials,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  says,  —  "Doomsday  mentions 
two  besides  H.  the  Forester  and  H.  son  of  Remigius,  and  the  latter  might  well 
be  Herbert  of  Winchester,  for  he  held  Farley,  four  miles  therefrom."  Against 
this,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  William  Fitz -Herbert  liad  long  resided 
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with  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  brother  to  the  King  (Stephen), 
during  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  his  succession  to  the  See  of  York  ; 
and  if  (as  is  stated)  he  was  treated  with  all  the  honor  due  to  an  Archbishop, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  be  called  "  Herebertus  Wintonisi  " 
There  is  also  still  existing  a  Charter  of  King  Stephen,*  and  which  Mr.  Kaine 
says  he  has  seen,  in  which  that  monarch  grants  to  William,  tlie  Treasurer  of 
York,  his  chaplain,  tlie  churclies  of  Weaverthorpe,  Londesburgh,  Cleve,  with 
their  chapels,  and  the  Church  of  Staunton  ;  all  of  which  he  held  of  the  fee  of 
his  brother  Herbert. "  Afterwards  Weaverthorpe  became  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  monks  of  Nostell  Priory,  who  on  the  4th  Id.  July,  1268,  gave  it  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  who  are  Rectors,  to  whom  it  was  appropriated, 
and  a  Vicarage  ordained  therein  in  ISOO.f 

The  old  church,  previous  to  its  restoration,  presented  a  forlorn  appear- 
ance, and  a  stranger  on  entering  must  have  been  struck  with  the  truth  of  the 
text  opposite,  as  applied  to  the  damp  discoloured  wall  of  the  interior,  "  How 
dreadful  is  this  place,  (fee."  The  flat  whitewashed  ceiling  of  i)laster  has  been 
removed,  and  is  replaced  by  a  handsome  open  roof  of  pitch  pine,  elaborately 
painted.  An  unsightly  gallery  at  the  west  end  has  been  taken  down,  and 
both  the  arch  leading  to  tlie  vestry-chamber  under  the  tower  and  the  chancel 
arch  opened  out,  and  allowed  to  exhibit  their  fair  proportions.  The  grand  old 
walls  liave  been  scraped  and  cleansed  from  the  green  plaster  and  whitewash 
that  defaced  them,  and  the  floor  laid  with  Minton  tiles,  the  steps  leading  to 
and  within  the  chancel  consisting  of  Derbyshire  marble.  Over  the  altar- 
table  is  a  costly  triptych  of  fourteenth -century  type,  of  admirable  execu- 
tion and  reverently  treated,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Salome,  S.  John, 
S.  Joseph,  the  Centurion,  and  Nichodemus.  The  two  outer  folds  contain,  on 
the  inside,  angels  with  sliields  charged  with  the  symbols  of  the  Crucifixion  ; 
and  on  the  outside,  the  Annunciation.  This  rare  work  of  art,  and  the  rich 
stained  glass  with  which  all  the  windows,  both  in  nave  and  chancel  are  filled, 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 

The  windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  with  fourteenth-century  tracery, 
and  the  south  porch  seems  to  be  of  the  same  age,  but  with  these  exceptions : 
the  church  (especially  as  to  its  exterior)  retains  its  original  features,  the 
windows  of  the  nave,  together  with  the  south  and  north  doors,  being  Early 
Norman,  with  a  marked  absence  of  ornament.  The  tower  also,  with  its  stair- 
case leading  to  the  belfry,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  example  of  this  early 
date. 

In  the  chancel,  the  subject  of  the  east  window,  three  lights  and  square- 
headed — The  Worship  of  the  Lamb.  North  wall,  two  lights — The  Annuncia- 
tion. South  wall,  two  lights — "  Noli  Me  tangere  "  ;  single  light — Crucifixion 
of  S.  Andrew. 

In  the  nave,  single  lights,  Norman  (3),  south  wall— (1)  Crucifixion  of 
S.  Peter,  (2)  S.  James,  (3)  S.  John.  North  wall,  single  lights,  Norman  (2)— 
Blessed  Virgin,  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  There  is  also  a  full-size  statue  of  the 
Patron  Saint  (S.  Andrew)  standing  on  a  Norman  bracket  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  arch,  looking  west.  The  chancel  screen,  a  magnificent  and  costly 
work,  is  made  of  burnished  brass.  The  scroll-work  is  exquisitely  wrought, 
with  a  richly  moulded  base.  The  pulpit  to  the  west  of  it  consists  of  stone 
base,  with  iron  open  scroll  work  above.  The  roof,  restored  to  its  original 
pitch,  has  been  covered  with  I'^ad  ;  and  the  churchyard,  enlarged  through 
Sir  'J'atton  Sykes's  liberality,  has  been  enclosed  by  a  substantial  stone  wall, 
coped  and  stepped  to  meet  the  ditt'erent  levels.  A  lych-gate  roofed,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  church  has  also  been  erected. 

*  Fasti  Eboracenses,  p,  221. 
t  Lawton's  Collections,  p,  281. 
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Hp:lperthokpe. 

This  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  is  entirely  new,  none  of 
the  remains  of  the  okl  church  warranting  a  restoration.  In  plan  it  consists 
of  chancel,  nave,  baptistery  under  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  south  porch,  and 
vestry  at  north  east  corner  of  the  church.  The  Early  Decorated  style  is 
adopted.  The  roof  of  the  south  porch  is  of  stone  richly  groined.  The  stair- 
case to  the  belfry  is  adjoining  the  south  wall  of  the  tower,  is  half  an  octagon 
in  plan,  and  is  entered  by  a  door  from  the  baptistery.  The  font  is  of  stone  ; 
the  bowl  is  circular,  and  is  supported  by  clustered  shafts,  all  stone.  The 
font  cover  is  oak,  with  handsome  wrought  ironwork.  The  old  font,  shattered, 
is  buried  underneath. 

There  are  two  windows,  with  two  lights  each,  on  the  north  wall,  and 
the  same  on  the  south  side.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  is  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  just  outside  the  screen.  It  is  recessed  into  the 
wall,  and  a  projection  is  made  in  the  plan  to  receive  it.  The  lectern  is  a 
handsome  brass  eagle. 

The  nave  roof  is  an  open  timbered  roof  elaborately  coloured.  The 
chancel  arch  abuts  and  dies  into  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  externally 
buttresses  receive  the  thrust.  The  screen  under  the  chancel  arch  is  of  wrought 
iron  picked  out  with  colour.  The  approach  to  the  altar  is  by  seven  stejis  from 
the  nave.  The  reredos  is  a  stone  arcade  of  seven  compartments,  and  the 
background  of  the  panels  is  marble.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  the 
sedilia  and  piscina,  and  to  the  west  of  the  sedilia  is  a  couplet  window  with 
two  lights  each.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  small  two-liglit  window,  and  a 
door  leading  into  the  vestry.  The  chancel  roof  is  wood  panelled  and  richly 
derorated  with  conventional  floral  designs.  The  stalls  are  richly  carved 
traceried  panels,  and  are  of  oak,  as  also  is  the  wh(de  of  the  seating  of  the 
church.  The  whole  of  the  church  is  laid  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles. 
Under  a  stone  canopy  on  the  staircase  up  to  the  belfry  there  is  a  statue  of 
St.  Peter. 

Subjects  of  the  windows  :  east — "The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles ; " 
"  Goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets ;"  "Noble  army  of  Martyrs,  praise  Thee." 
The  subjects  of  the  two  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  the 
Archangels,  and  that  on  the  north  side  is  SS.  Michael  and  Gabriel.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  nave — The  Agony  and  the  Crucifixion  ;  The  Entombment  and 
Resurrection.  On  the  north  side-  The  Marriage  at  Cana  ;  The  Baptism  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  West  window  (baptistery) — The 
Nativity  :  Wise  Men  in  left  light,  and  Shepherds  in  the  right.  In  the  bottom 
compartments  in  the  centre — Simeon  with  the  child  in  the  Temple  :  the 
Virgin  in  the  right,  and  the  Offering  in  the  left  compartment. 

The  roof  of  the  baptistery  is  panelled  and  lichly  decorated. 

The  churchyard  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  the  gate  is  under 
an  arch  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  churchyard  cross  is  Roman 
in  shape,  moulded. 

Lawton,  in  his  collection,  says  that  Helperthorpe  was  formerly  a  chapel 
annexed  to  Weaverthorpe,  but  was  ordained  a  vicarage  so  early  as  A.D.  1282.  It 
has  lately  been  endowed  with  £200  a  year  by  Sir  T.  Sykes,  who  has  also 
added  a  new  parsonage  house,  with  garden  and  paddock,  which  has  been 
made  over  to  the  Living. 

East  Lutton. 

A  small  new  building,  which  strikes  the  eye  by  its  wooden  bell  turret. 
The  following  is  the  scheme  of  the  stained  glass,  which  is  all  furnished  by 
Hardman  &  Co.  :— East  window — The  Holy  Father.  Sedilia  windows — 
Emblems.  South  window  in  chancel,  of  three  lights — The  Resurrection.  East 
end  of  south  aisle,  of  two  lights — Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  East  end  of 
north  aisle,  of  three  lights — The  Fail,  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  Adam 
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tilling  the  ground.  Westernmost,  of  south  aisle,  two  lights — Noah  making  the 
Ark  ;"the  Deluge  ;  the  Return  of  the  Dove.  ■  West  end  window,  four  lights — 
The  story  of  Joseph.  Westernmost,  of  north  aisle — The  story  of  Jacob. 
Easternmost,  of  three  lights — The  story  of  David.  Vestry  windows— Our 
Blessed  Lord  as  High  Priest ;  and  four  high  priests — Melchizedek,  Aaron, 
Samuel,  and  Elijah.  North  window  in  chancel,  of  t;wo  lights — The  Annun- 
ciation. 

KlRBY    GrINDALYTH, 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with 
north  aisle,  north  transept,  and  vestry  under  the  same  roof,  tower  and  spire  at 
the  west  end  and  south  porch. 

The  church  may  be  said  with  truth  to  have  been  Mr.  Street's  happiest 
restoration.  Owen-like,  from  a  few  fragments  of  the  old  Church  he  has  re- 
produced the  original,  so  that  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  former.  The  tower,  in  its  lower  stages,  the  sarcophagus  dug  up  from 
under  the  church,  with  other  old  stones  and  fragments,  as  that  of  the  old 
font,  all  tend  to  prove  the  original  church  to  have  been  Early  Norman.  And 
Lawton  states  that  it  was  given  to  the  Priory  of  Kirkham,  by  Walter  I'Espec. 

The  west  door  in  the  tower  is  Early  Norman  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tower  and  the  spire  are  Decorated.  From  the  chamber  under  the  tower  you 
enter  the  nave  under  an  Early  Norman  arch. 

The  staircase  up  to  the  taelfry  is  circular  and  is  adjoining  the  north  wall 
of  the  tower.  The  west  wall  of  the  church  is  prepared  for  frescoes.  The  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  is  lighted  by  four  couplet  lancet  windows  with  a  lean-to  panel 
roof  of  pitch  pine. 

The  columns  of  the  nave  arcade  are  alternately  round  and  ckistered  shafts 
reproduced  from  fragments  found,  and  the  arches  are  richly  moulded.  The 
clerestory  windows  above  the  nave  arcade  are  Early  English  lancets.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  there  are  three  two-light  windows.  The  font  is  repro- 
duced from  a  fragment  of  the  original  found  during  the  excavations,  and  is 
Norman.  The  upper  portion  of  the  bowl  is  square  and  enriched  with  inter- 
secting round  arches  forming  panels  of  shallow  depth.  The  bowl  is  supported 
by  four  angle  shafts  and  a  centre  shaft.  The  font  cover  is  of  oak  and  has  a 
rich  wrought  iron  top.  The  pulpit  is  of  diiferent  kinds  of  marbles  richly 
inlaid.  The  lectern  is  a  handsome  brass  eagle.  The  south  porch  is  modern 
of  Early  English  design  with  richly  groined  stone  roof.  The  nave  roof  is  a 
handsome  hammer  beam  roof  of  pitch  pine. 

The  chancel  arch  is  richly  moulded  and  above  it  is  a  circular  recess  also 
richly  moulded  and  with  diapered  background  with  a  statue  in  it. 

The  altar  is  approached  from  the  nave  by  six  steps,  the  first  of  stone,  the 
second  is  of  solid  oak  being  framed  into  the  screen,  and  the  four  up  to  the 
altar,  are  of  Derbyshire  marble  treads  with  encaustic  tile  risers.  The  windows 
in  the  east  wall  are  of  Early  English — two  early  lancets  and  a  vesica.  On  the 
south  wall  there  are  three  early  lancets  and  a  low  window  on  the  west  side 
of  the  priest's  door.  The  sedilia  on  the  south  side  are  Norman,  and  the 
piscina  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Early  English,  both  of  which  have  been 
carefully  preserved.  There  is  a  Norman  circular  string  running  round  the 
chancel.  Behind  the  altar  is  a,  recess  which  was  probably  used  as  a  reliquary. 
The  roof  is  of  pitch  pine  panelled. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  door  into  a  spacious  vestry  which 
is  lighted  by  three  lancet  windows  east,  and  one  north,  and  there  is  a  north 
door  leading  out  of  tlie  vestry.  The  vestry  is  under  the  same  roof  (which  is 
of  pitch  pine  panelled),  as  the  north  transept  and  is  approached  from  it  by  a 
modern  Early  ICiiglish  doorway.  The  north  transept  whicli  is  to  serve  as  an 
organ  chamber,  is  divided  from  the  north  aisle  and  the  choir  by  arches  of  the 
Early  English  style.  In  the  transept  is  a  very  curious  Early  Norman  sarco- 
phagus which  was  found  under  the  church  during  the  excavations,  and  is  now 
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placed  under  a  very  richly  moulded  Norman  arch  reproduced  from  fragments, 
on  the  north  wall.  The  sarcophagus  is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  bones 
of  the  founder  of  the  church.  The  stalls  in  the  chancel  are  richly  carved  and 
are  of  oak,  as  also  is  the  whole  of  the  seating  in  the  church.  The  whole  of 
the  different  floors  are  laid  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles.  The  windows  are 
only  temporarily  glazed  with  plain  glass  which  is  to  be  superseded  by  stained 
glass.  Externally,  on  tlie  east  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel,  there  are  some 
monumental  crosses  built  into  the  wall.  The  gables  of  the  church  and  porch, 
are  surmounted  by  elaborate  stone  crosses. 

The  churchyard  is  surrounded  by  a  coped  stone  wall,  with  a  lych-gate  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church  having  a  handsome  stone  groined  roof.  You 
approach  the  south  porch  from  the  lych-gate  by  a  path  raised  at  intervals  by 
fifteen  steps.  There  is  a  churchyard  cross  south  of  the  church,  of  stone,  on  a 
handsome  base. 

WiNTRINGHAM. 

This  is  a  large  and  very  interesting  church,  which  seems  as  if  it  had  not 
been  touched  since  the  day  it  was  bnilt,  but  that  there  are  evidences  of  several 
alterations. 

There  has  been  a  Norman  church  on  the  site,  as  witnessed  by  the  massive 
font,  and  a  fragment  of  chevron  moulding  inside  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle. 

The  chancel,  by  its  details,  shews  it  to  be  a  Transitional,  or  at  least  an 
Early  English  fabric.  The  two  doors  and  narrow  wall-like  buttresses  inform 
us  of  this.  Indeed,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  part  of  the  Norman  church, 
for  they  would  have  hardly  required  a  new  chancel  so  soon  afterwards. 

The  nave,  aisles,  tower,  and  spire,  are  of  good  Decorated  work.  Note  the 
peculiar  parapet  to  the  tower,  with  a  row  of  shields  underneath  it  :  the  mould- 
ings raised  to  run  round  the  heads  of  the  square-headed  windows  :  and  the 
piers,  which  have  their  inner  arches  dying  on  the  pier,  like  those  of  St.  Crux 
and  St.  Martin's,  Coney  Street,  York,  which  marks  a  date  late  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  chancel  window,  and  a  low  side  window,  square  without, 
but  arched  within,  are  good  work  of  the  Decorated  period. 

Some  of  the  nave  windows  are  of  Perpendicular  date.  So  too  are  the 
screens,  which  are  good  but  very  late.  The  nave  roof  bears  the  date  of 
A.D.  1685,  which  is  probably  that  of  the  present  screen,  of  poor  design  and 
execution,  and  painted  yellow.  It  probably  replaced  an  older  screen,  as  there 
is  some  carving  which  may  have  belonged  to  it.  The  other  screens  formed 
side  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles.  The  oak  seating,  which  is  plain,  and 
the  complicated  pulpit  are  also  of  the  same  date. 

Small  remains  of  very  good  Perpendicular  glass  exist  in  the  nave  windows. 
There  have  been  figures  of  the  Apostles  in  tlie  tracery  :  and  the  names  of 
S.  Johannes,  S.  Philippus,  S.  Judaeus,  and  S.  Thadeus  may  yet  be  distin- 
guished.    There  is  also  a  beautifully  drawn  figure  holding  an  orb  in  his  hand. 

Much  of  this  church  has  the  original  lime-ash  floor.  That  of  the  chancel 
is  considerably  raised.  The  living  is  a  donative  in  the  gift  of  the  Cholmley 
family. 

RiLLINGTON. 

A  small  Norman  fabric.  The  Norman  pier  arches,  in  the  chancel,  to 
former  chapel  (now  a  vestry)  at  the  east  end  of  north  aisle  attest  this.  Also 
the  Norman  font,  heavy,  but  of  good  design. 

It  has  a  Transitional  arcade  with  good  round  arches.  The  church  having 
been  small,  they  opened  this  arcade  and  made  the  north  aisle.  Then  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  tower  and  spire  were  added,  and  windows  were  inserted. 

In  times  immediately  preceding  the  decline  of  Gothic  architecture,  the 
chancel  was  rebuilt,  including  the  chancel  arch,  which  is  poor,  and  an  arch 
over  the  Norman  piers  added. 

In  later  times  still  the  pewing  was  done,  and  the  pulpit  put  up. 
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EULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Archttectukal  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of   Northampton. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  AntiquitifS,  and  Design, 
and  the  restoration  of  mutilated  Archi- 
tectural Remains  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry ;  and  to  furnish  suggestions, 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province, 
for  improving  the  character  of  Ecclesi- 
astictd  Edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
Patron,  Presidents.andVice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the 
Committee  Meetings  ;  and  that  Honor- 
ary Members  be  elected  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee. 


5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  be  ex, 
ojficio  Members  of  the  Committee,  on 
their  signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subcriptions  by  one  pa}^- 
ment  of  <£10. 

8.  That  the  afiairs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Patron,  Presidents,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen 
ordinary  Members  (of  whom  five  shall 
be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six 
at  least  shall  have  been  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  preceding  year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect 
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out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number 
of  Secretaries. 

•  10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  local  purposes  in  communication 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

11 .  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  shall  have  been  appointed 
at  the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  ^ 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  JSIeetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch 
of  routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered, on  any  urgent  occasion,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Patron,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

1 4.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received  ;  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
purchases  and  procure  casts  and  draw- 
ings, which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  at  the  Society's  Room, 
Gold-street,  Northampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Papfr  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
they  shall  request  the  author  to  furnish 
a  copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  nUiU- 
ber  of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient 
to  suppl}^  each  member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  and  Secretaries  with 
twenty-five  copies  each.  All  other 
questions  relating  to  publishing  plans 
and  papers,  and  illustrating  them  with 
engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 


16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense,  Working  Plans  for  any 
Member  who  may  request  them,  for 
repairing  any  Church  in  this  Arch- 
deaconry with  which  lie  is  conne(;ted, 
provided  that  the  expense  so  incurred 
by  the  Society  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds  ; 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of 
six  Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee 
shall  everj'  year  publish  for  circulation 
among  the  Members,  Transactions,  to 
contain  descriptions  and  papers  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society  ; 
and  that  the  illustrations  to  be  given 
in  such  Transactions,  shall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary 
donations  wliich  may  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  that  pui'pose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  a  Member)  to  visit 
the  Church,  and  submit  a  Report  in 
writing  to  the  General  Committee. 

19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  Special  Report  thereon. 

•20.  That  n"o  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects 
of  tie  Society,  without  notice  being 
given  at  a  previous  Committee  Meeting  ; 
such  notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  at  which 
the  sum  will  be  proposed. 


The  following  ResohUion  has  been  added : — 

"That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  held  at 
"Twelve,  instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second  Monday  of  February, 
**  and  of  every  alternate  month." 
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The  Report. 


The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  Room,  GoM  Street,  Northampton, 
on  Monday,  Dec.  10th,  1877,  at  one  o'clock.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Thicknesse  in  the  Chair.  The  following  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read, 
and  adopted. 

Your  Committee  have  to  present  to-day  their  Tliirty-second  Report. 
During  these  many  years  they  have  laboured  in  a  district,  replete  with  the 
most  interesting  series  of  parish  churches  of  which  England  can  boast,  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  very  lengthened  period  over  which  the  series  extends  ; 
and  equally  interesting  from  the  very  rich  examples  of  every  style  prevailing 
within  this  long  period,  from  the  fine  pre-Norman  churches  and  towers  of 
Brixworth  and  Whittering.of  Barnack  and  Earls-Barton,  down  through  all  inter- 
mediate times,  to  the  late  Perpendicular  ;  with  many  remarkable  examples  of 
rebuilds  in  excellent  taste  and  with  great  care,  after  the  true  period  of  Gothic 
Architecture  had  passed  away.  We  have  within  the  bounds  of  our  labours 
ample  materials  for  the  study  of  eveiy  period  of  English  Architecture,  though 
fewer  students  than  your  Committee  would  desire  ;  for  tliey  would  adopt  the 
expressed  opinion  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Down  and  Dromore,  that  the  study  of 
Ecclesiastical  architecture,  "is  one  of  the  most  jdeasurable  and  profitable  in- 
tellectual features  of  tlie  present  day,"  though  it  is  to  the  very  imperfect  and 
defective  way  in  which  this  study  has  been  pursued,  that  so  many  features  of 
interest  in  our  churches  have  from  time  to  time  been  swept  away  in  the  course 
of  their  restoration.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  in  the  Clergy 
some  fair  knowledge  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  churches  in  which  they 
minister.  They  would  ordinarily  be  conversant  with  any  remarkable  facts  of 
history  connected  with  their  parishes  ;  yet  in  very  many  parishes  almost  the 
only  record  of  long  past  centuries  is  found  in  those  mouldings,  and  other  aichi- 
tectural  details  of  churches,  which  mark  a  i)eriod  almost  as  clearly  to 
a  practised  eye,  as  any  given  date  ;  and  to  set  at  nought  these  marks  of  the 
past,  because  they  may  have  no  others,  or  because  the  study  of  them  may  at  first 
seem  somewhat  dry  and  perhaps  a  little  confused,  is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise. 
When  architectural  study  was  at  first  reviving,  it  was  more  the  fashion  among  the 
younger  clergy  to  make  it  an  amusement  during  some  of  their  leisure  hours, 
than  it  is  at  present  ;  and  in  many  cases  it  may  be  really  the  want  of  leisure,  more 
than  the  want  of  inclination,  that  now  makes  some  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  very 
often  the  only  existing  ancient  history  of  one's  parish  ;  but  from  whatever  cause 
this  may  arise,  your  Committee  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  more  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Society  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  than  is  the  case  at  present.  The  Society  has  to  regret  the  loss 
during  the  year  of  several  of  its  members,  some  by  death,  and  some  by  removal 
from  the  Diocese,  but  by  the  election  of  new  members  its  roll  is  fully  equal  in 
number  to  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  ordinary  work  of 
the  Committee  in  the  examination  of  plans  of  churches  to  be  built  or  restored  has 
been  going  on  as  usual  ;  and  sub-committees,  appointed  for  the  especial  purpose, 
have  visited  the  Churches  of  Bozcat,  Dodford,  Earls  Barton  and  Corby.  Your 
Committee  visited  the  church  of  Bozeat  several  years  ago,  and  they  reported 
on  the  tower  and  spire  that  it  was  in  great  danger  of  falling,  if  not  at  once  re- 
paired, and  they  called  especial  attention  to  the  eastern  face  of  it.  Through 
want  of  funds,  nothing  was  at  the  time  done  to  remedy  the  patent  defects  of 
the  building  ;  and  after  the  heavy  rains  and  winds  of  the  past  spring,  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  tons  of  masonry  fell  on  the  nave  roof,  and  the  immediate 
fall  of  the  whole  spire  was  tlireatened,  which  would  almost  certainly  have 
wrecked  the  entire  church.     Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carpenter  and 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Eaii  Spencer,  who  has,  however,  no  landed  interest  in 
the  parish,  the  sj)ire  was  at  once  carefully  taken  down  ;  and  now  awaits 
rebuilding,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  funds  can  be  provided  for  the  purpose.  A 
few  only  of  the  resident  parishioners  have  the  means  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
work,  and  your  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Society's  members,  and  to  others  in  the  County  who  may  be  willing  and 
able  to  help  in  restoring  a  fine  Northamptonshire  spire  to  its  former  state. 
Doclford,  also  visited  by  a  Sub-committee,  is  a  church  of  much  interest,  partly 
from  the  many  fine  monuments  existing  in  it,  and  partly  from  the  very  early 
masonry,  which  forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave. 
This  contains  many  courses  of  herring-bone  work,  and  the  late  examination  of 
the  wall  has  brought  to  light  more  than  one  small,  rude,  circular-headed 
window.  There  is  also  a  series  of  single-light  thirteenth  century  windows  in 
the  north  aisle.  The  work  of  restoration  has  been  delayed  through  the  sudden 
death  of  the  architect,  who  was  first  employed  ;  and  the  care  of  the  work  has 
been  lately  committed  to  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  visit  of  the  Committee  to 
Earls  Barton  was  for  the  purpose  of  considering  on  the  spot  how  best  to  treat 
the  upper  portion  of  the  skreen  ;  and  in  what  manner  to  deal  with  the  broken 
and  defective  plaster  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  tower.  The  north  aisle  of 
Earls  Barton,  to  which  but  little  was  done  during  the  general  work  of  restor- 
ation, has  now  been  thoroughly  repaired,  through  the  sole  liberality  of  the  same 
family  which  contributed  so  large  a  portion  to  the  fund  previously  expended 
on  the  church. 

The  work  at  Corhy  is  not  yet  commenced,  nor  have  plans  been  prepared  by 
any  architect  ;  but  the  Committee  drew  up  a  complete  report  in  what  manner 
they  would  recommend  the  church  to  be  treated,  and  the  work  will  probably 
be  undertaken  at  no  distant  time  ;  the  delay  arising  more  from  a  desire  that 
all  shall  be  done  in  the  best  manner,  than  from  any  unwillingness  to  undertake 
a  somewhat  extensive  restoration. 

The  ancient  Church  of  Barton  Seagrave  is  also  about  to  undergo  extensive 
alteration.  It  has  a  heavy  central  Norman  tower,  with  tower  arches  so  very  low 
and  narrow,  as  almost  to  shut  off  the  nave  from  the  chancel.  Probably  in 
media? val  times,  the  present  low  arches  would  have  been  removed,  an  1  a  larger 
arch  of  the  prevailing  style  inserted  ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  adopt 
such  a  plan  now,  almost  a  new  church  is  to  be  built  on  the  south  side  ;  the 
present  chancel  forming  a  chancel  aisle  in  the  new  church.  The  present  nave 
will  however  be  utilized  for  seats. 

The  Churches  of  Slapton  and  of  Neinton  BromswoJd  are  also  to  be 
repaired  Slapton  is  in  the  careful  hands  of  JMr.  White,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  do  everything  to  preserve  the  mural  paintings,  of  which  there  are 
many  examples  in  this  church.  As  is  their  invariable  practice,  the  Committee 
recommended  straight  instead  of  sloping  backs  to  the  seats,  and  they  advised 
the  retention  of  the  clerestory.*  Your  Committee  drew  up  a  somewhat  long 
report  on  the  Church  of  Newton  Bromstvold,  a  small  church  of  considerable 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Higham-Ferrers,  but  to  be  reached  only  by  a 
circuitous  route,  or  by  a  green  lane,  hardly  fit  for  wheels  in  the  drought  of 
summer.  The  church  has  a  curious  chamber,  now  unroofed,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  but  of  what  date  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  though  the 
stripping  of  plaster  may  bring  to  light  some  indications  of  date  ;  and  there 
are  two  curious  openings  in  the  jambs  of  the  chancel  arch. 

Your  Committee  have  been  asked  to  give  their  advice  on  the  competitive 
designs  for  the  new  Church  of    S.  Michael,   Northavipton.      After   carefully 

*  The  recoT.mendation  of  the  Committee,  as  to  the  retention  of  the  clerestory,  has  not 
been  adopted  ;  and  as  they  thonght,  the  church  is  found,  in  consequence,  to  be  dark.  The 
lead  roof  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  an  inferior  kind. 
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examining  the  several  drawings,  they  selected  three  out  of  the  whole  number, 
as  the  most  worthy  of  the  further  consideration  of  the  Church  Extension 
Committee. 

A  very  pleasant  Summer  Excursion  was  made  in  the  month  of  July  to 
Oxford.  The  members  and  their  friends  were  most  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  kind  and  able  services  of  IVIr.  James  Parker  as  their  lecturer  and 
guide  ;  and  while,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  several  College  authorities,  all 
the  most  interesting  objects  within  their  walls  were  thrown  open  for  inspec- 
tion, both  the  historical  and  architectural  pceculiarities  of  ancient  Oxford  were 
so  systematically  explained  by  Mr.  Parker,  that  while  old  Oxford  men  learnt  far 
more  of  their  University  than  they  had  gathered  during  a  residence  there, 
even  the  strangers  of  the  party  did  not  fail,  in  a  measure,  to  make  Oxford  their 
own. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  distant  Excursion  will  be  made  by  the  Society 
during  the  ensuing  summer  ;  though  many  who  went  to  Oxford,  have  suggested 
Cambridge  and  Ely  for  some  future  visit.  For,  as  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  is  making  arrangements  for  holding  a  meeting  in  North- 
ampton in  July  next,  and  will  make  excursions  to  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  county,  it  is  probable  that  many  members  of  our  Society 
will  take  part  in  such  excursions.  A  programme  is  at  present  being  drawn 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  who  from  his  knowledge  of  the  county 
will  bring  into  notice  many  of  its  most  interesting  features,  and  from  the 
lectures  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  arrange,  will  provide  a  most  tempting 
mental  feast  on  the  chief  subjects  C(mnected  with  the  Institute's  labours. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  Society's  Library, 
some  by  gifts,  and  other  by  valuable  purchases  ;  and  though  the  Committee 
are  as  careful  as  possible  of  the  Society's  funds,  in  view  of  what  may  be  a  large 
expenditure  by  and  by,  they  think  that  a  judicious  addition  to  their  library 
of  reference  is  always  advisable. 

Archdeacon  Trollope.  having  been  nominated  to  be  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Nottingham,  will  be  no  longer  able  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the 
Associated  Volume.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  several  Societies, 
who  join  in  the  publication,  to  take  some  steps  for  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  ;  while  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
passed  to  Archdeacon  Trollope,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  for  so 
many  years  conducted  the  Publication.  The  issuing  of  the  Annual  Volume 
was  this  year  delayed  from  the  circumstance  that,  the  ordering  of  the  illustra- 
tions to  one  or  two  of  the  papers  being  left  to  the  respective  authors  of  the 
papers,  those  illustrations  were  not  in  readiness  at  the  proper  time.  This 
may  be  remedied  in  future,  if  some  member  of  the  Committee  will  undertake 
the  sending  all  the  matter  from  our  Society  to  the  Editor  ;  or,  if  the  whole 
illustrations  of  all  the  papers  in  the  Volume  be  ordered  by  the  Editor  himself. 
Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  in  addition  to 
his  labours  as  Librarian,  be  asked  to  undertake  this  task. 

It  is  much  the  fashion  at  present  for  archaeologists,  in  just  lamentation 
over  much  old  work  which  has  been  so  unnecessarily  destroyed,  to  condemn 
the  work  of  restoration  as  though  it  had  been  mere  destruction  ;  and  your 
Committee  fully  and  entirely  agree  in  the  complaint,  that  in  many  instances 
of  costly  restorations  there  has  been  far  more  reason  to  deplore,  than  to  speak 
well  of  them.  Yet  this  has  commonly  taken  place  in  spite  of  and  against  the 
advice  of  Societies  like  our  own  ;  and  whilst  tliey  have  been  most  careful,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  to  retain  every  old  feature  of  interest,  and  to  discourage  in 
every  practicable  way,  the  tampering  with  the  records  of  the  past,  the  oppo- 
sition to  them  has  arisen,  because  they  have  been  unwilling  to  sanction 
needless  innovations,  or  the  removal  of  ancient  landmarks.  They  would  not 
sanction  the  re-tooling  of  old  stone-work  for  the  sake  of  a  more  even  surface  ; 
Dor  the  substitution  of  a  more  elaborate  moulding  for  one  that  marks  a  period, 
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and  is  an  indication  of  the  working  mind  of  a  long  past  age  :  they  do  not 
seek  for  uniformity,  at  the  expense  of  making  a  clean  sweep  of  tlie  apparently 
incongruous  elements,  of  which  a  church  of  many  different  dates  may  he 
composed  ;  but  whilst  they  encourage  the  best  possible  taste,  and  the  highest 
execution  in  the  work  of  to-day,  they  deal  with  loving  fondness,  and  with  a 
tender  hand,  with  tlie  various  monuments  that  succeeding  ages  have  left  to 
their  care  ;  feeling,  as  they  do,  that  no  age  nor  generation  stands  alone,  and 
independent  of  the  future  and  of  the  past,  but  that  each  is  a  child  of  the  past, 
and  a  parent  of  the  future  ;  and  they  feel  that,  as  in  higher  matters,  so  in  this, 
our  forefathers  have  taught  their  children  that  their  posterity  might  know  it, 
and  the  children  that  are  yet  unborn  ;  to  the  intent  that  when  they  come  up, 
they  may  teach  their  children  the  same. 
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n  IT  L  E  8 


1.  That  the  Society  be  entitled 
*'  The  Wokcester  Diocesan  Akchi- 

TECTURAL         AND         ArCH^OLOGICAL 

Society." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society 
be  to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  architecture,  antiquities,  and 
designs,  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains  witliin  the  county 
and  diocese,  and  to  furnish  suggestions 
so  far  as  may  be  within  its  province  for 
iniprovingthe  character  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected 
or  restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  further  include 
within  its  scope  the  collection  and 
diffusion  of  information  in  the  subjects 
of  archeology  and  county  history. 

4.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  be  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  books,  casts,  drawings,  &c. 

5.  Tliat  the  Society  be  composed 
of  a  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
two  or  more  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
librarian,  honorary  and  ordinary  mem- 
bers ;  to  consist  of  clei'gymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  for  the  time  being,  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  office  of  Patron. 

7.  That  the  business  of  the  Society 
be  transacted  by  a  Conmiittee  consist- 
ing of  the  patron,  president,  vice- 
presidents.  Secretaries,  treasurer,  the 
rural  deans  of  the  diocese  (being  sub- 
scribers), and  not  exceeding  eighteen 
ordinary  members  to  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  ;  and  that  three  do 
constitute  a  quorum. 

8.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  supply  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 
provisionally,  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  ;   and  that  members  of   the 


Committee  in  any  neighbourhood,  may 
associate  other  members  with  them,  for 
local  purposes,  in  communication  with 
the  Central  Committee. 

9.  That  every  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Society  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  members,  and  balloted 
for  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  at  a  general  meeting, 

10.  That  on  the  election  of  a 
member  the  secretaires  send  him  notice 
of  it,  and  a  copy  of  the  Rules. 

11.  That  each  member  shall  pay 
an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings, 
to  be  due  upon  the  first  of  January,  in 
each  year. 

12.  That  any  member  may  com- 
pound for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  five  pounds. 

13.  That  all  persons  holding  the 
office  of  Cliurchwarden  in  any  parish 
of  the  diocese,  be  entitled,  without 
payment,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  being  a 
member,  to  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, except  that  of  voting. 

14.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  tl)e  Society, 
whose  subscri])tion  is  in  arrear. 

15.  That  tlie  annual  meeting  shall 
take  place  at  Worcester  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  tliat  the  ordinary  n;ieetings  of  the 
Society  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Committee  may  appoint ; 
and  that  tlie  Committee  meet  once  a 
month. 

16.  ■  That  honorary  members  may 
be  elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee  only,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

17.  That  each  member  be  allowed 

meeting. 


The  Report. 

Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Worcester,  on  29th  December,  1877. 

YouE  Committee  in  presenting  their  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  have  to 
record  the  loss  that  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the  past  year,  by  the 
death  of  two  of  its  Honorary  ]\I embers,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  whose  names  are  well  known  amongst  us,  and  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Brown-Westhead,  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  We  have  also 
recently  lost  by  death  one  of  the  founders,  and  a  valuable  member  of  this 
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Society,  Mr.  Richard  Woolfe,  who  devoted  a  large  portion  of  hi.s  spare  time 
to  architectural  and  archfeological  studies.  As  a  local  antiquarian  his  re- 
searches were  particularly  valuable,  and  his  coutiibutions  to  our  own  and 
other  Societies'  publications  are  full  of  interest. 

Your  Committee  are,  however,  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  six  new 
members  have  been  elected  this  year,  and  they  would  urge  upon  the  members 
generally  the  benefit  of  a  greater  increase  of  supporters,  who  will  take  interest 
in  the  proceedings  and  work  of  the  Society  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  would 
venture  to  impress  upon  the  members  the  necessity  of  paying  their  subscrip- 
tions promptly  and  regularly  after  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 

They  would  recommend  a  proposal,  which  has  been  made  by  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  that  some  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  should  be  expended, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  in  having  drawings  or  paintings  made, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  various  ancient  houses  and  buildings  in  Worcester 
or  its  neighbourhood,  which,  of  great  interest  to  many,  are  in  danger  of  being 
removed  and  destroyed  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  existence. 

On  looking  through  the  books  belonging  to  the  Society  many  of  them  are 
found  to  be  missing,  and  should  any  of  the  members  have  any  of  the  books  in 
their  possession,  the  Committee  Avould  be  glad  if  they  would  return  them  to 
the  Honorary  Treasurer. 

The  first  Excursion  of  the  year  was  made  on  20th  June,  to  Halesowen  and 
its  neighhourlinod,  at  the  invitation  of  Archdeacon  Hone.  On  arriving  at 
Stourbridge,  carriages  were  waiting  to  convey  the  members  and  their  friends 
to  Halesowen,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Rector  (the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Hone),  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  and  a  large  party  who  had  had  iutimation  of  the 
visit  of  the  Society.  The  exterior  of  the  Parish  Church  was  first  examined, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Hector,  and  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  a 
low  tomb  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church  which  was  pronounced  to  be 
that  of  a  priest,  dating  from  the  fourteentli  century,  a  portion  of  the  stole 
and  chasuble  still  lieing  visible.  Proceeding  into  the  church.  Archdeacon 
Hone  read  an  interesting  Paper,  giving  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
of  the  different  styles  of  architecture,  and  the  more  recent  restorations,  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  1877  volume  of  the  liejwrls  and  Papers  of  the  Associated 
Societies. 

The  party  dined  at  the  New  Inn,  and  then  were  driven  to  Halesotmn  or 
Hales  Abbey.  Mr.  Bloxam  briefly  described  this  once  famous  place,  of  which 
parts  of  the  ruins  are  now  strangely  mingled  with  the  buildings  of  a  farm- 
house. Founded  by  King  John,  it  was  occupied  by  monks  of  the  Pnemons- 
tratensian  order  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  One  wall  of  the  refectory  is  still 
standing,  against  which  has  been  fixed  a  remarkable  stone  slab  bearing  the 
effigy  of  an  abbot,  probably  that  of  Abbot  Richard,  who  was  living  in  1260. 
The  hospitium,  now  used  as  a  barn,  Avas  examined,  and  the  remains  of  the 
choir  and  transept. 

On  reaching  ^S*.  KeneJm's  Church,  a  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Noake,  on 
this  interesting  building,  with  its  history  and  legends  of  the  murdered  Saxon 
prince. 

A  great  number  of  ancient  tiles,  brought,  it  is  believed,  from  Halesowen 
Abbey,  are  deposited  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
safely  preserved. 

The  second  Excursion  this  year  took  place  on  August  14th,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  a  party  of  the  Royal  Arch  ideological  Institute,  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  our  Society,  with  their  friends,  visited  the  fine  old 
Abbey  Church  at  Tewkesbury.  The  journey  from  Worcester  was  made  by 
steam-boat  on  the  Severn.  On  arriving  at  Tewkesbury  our  party  was  joined 
by  the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  Tewkesbury  and  the  neighbourhood.  Having  assembled 
at   the  west   end  of  the  abbey,   Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,    Chairman  of  the 
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Restoration  Committee,  conducted  the  party  round  the  interior  of  the  buikling 
and  pointed  out  wliat  had  ah'eady  been  done,  and  what  still  remained  to  be 
done,  by  way  of  restoration.  The  architectural  features  of  the  abbey  were 
explained  by  Mr.  Thos.  P>lashill,  who  had  specially  come  down  from  London 
to  attend  this  meeting.  On  arriving  at  an  open  space  before  the  choir, 
Mr.  B  LAS  HILL  read  an  interesting  Paper  on  The  Architectural  History  of 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  which  will  be  found  complete  among  the  Papers  in  this 
vohime. 

The  company  was  then  conducted  round  the  choir,  and  the  many 
points  of  interest  which  it  contains  were  described  by  Mr.  Blashill.  Sir  E. 
Lechmere,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  also  pointed  out 
some  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building.  After 
inspecting  the  interior,  the  party  was  conducted  round  the  exterior,  and  left 
by  the  abbey  gateway. 

A  luncheon  was  provided  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  completely  filled, 
some  being  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the  principal  room.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  Mr.  Blashill,  for  the  painstaking  way  in  which  he  had  described 
the  abbey,  and  to  Sir  E.  Lechmere,  who  mentioned  that  he  hoped  the  necessary 
funds  would  soon  be  forthcoming  to  complete  the  restoration. 

After  luncheon  a  number  of  the  party  proceeded  to  visit  the  most 
interesting  Church  at  Deerhurst,  three  miles  down  the  river.  A  monastery 
existed  here  in  Saxon  times,  and  there  are  in  the  present  church  several 
vesl-iges  of  Saxon  work.  The  church  was  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Blashill, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  Butterworth,  the  Vicar. 

On  the  return  journey  the  party  visited  Rhydd  Court,  the  residence  of 
Sir  E.  Lechmere,  who  hospitably  entertained  the  excursionists.  Before 
leaving,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Domestic  Chapel,  built  in  the  Decorated  style 
in  1864.  The  internal  fittings  are  highly  ornamental,  and  the  windows 
contain  some  richly  stained  glass.  This  was  the  last  place  visited,  after  which 
the  part}'  proceeded  to  Worcester. 

Turning  to  the  works  of  church  building  and  restoration  in  the  Diocese 
during  the  past  year,  mention  must  first  be  made,  as  of  chief  interest  to  this 
city,  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  Magrlcdcne,  in  Sansome  Walk,  built  for  the 
District  of  the  Tything,  and  consecrated  on  the  29th  of  November.  The  site 
was  purchased  by  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Pilkington,  the  Incumbent,  and  the  church 
supplies  a  want,  spiritually  and  architecturally,  which  was  much  needed. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Early  English,  and  the  church  consists  of 
nave,  72  ft.  in  length,  and  26  ft.  10  in.  in  width  ;  north  and  south  aisles,  72  ft. 
by  8  ft.  3  in.  ;  chancel,  35  ft.  by  22  ft.  6  in  ;  and  south  chancel  aisle.  The 
extreme  width  between  north  and  south  walls  is  48ft.  Sin.  ;  the  height  of 
nave  to  top  of  wall  plate  is  33  ft.  6  in.  The  exterior  facings  of  the  walls  are 
of  Ombersley  stone,  in  random  courses  and  rough  punched,  the  interior  facings 
are  of  Cradley  stone— the  middle  work  being  of  brick,  the  dressings  are  of 
Bath  stone,  and  the  roof  open  timbered. 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by  arcades  of  four  bays,  with  handsome 
columns  of  Bath  stone  and  carved  capitals,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Hems,  of  Cheltenham.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights  with  good  Early 
English  details  ;  at  the  west  end  are  two  windows  with  traceried  heads,  and  a 
wheel  window  above.  The  aisles  are  lighted  with  single  lancet  windows  with 
trefoiled  heads,  the  clerestory  windows  are  of  three-lights.  There  are  south 
and  west  entrances,  and  by  the  west  door  is  placed  the  font,  of  PainsAvick  stone 
resting  on  clustered  shafts.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  tower  and  spire  on  the 
south  side,  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid. 

The  sanctuary  is  well  elevated  above  the  body  of  the  church.  The  hand- 
some oak  seats  in  this  church  are  the  gift  of  the  Bishop.  Mr.  Preedy  was  t>ie 
architect,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury. 
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In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  church  is  the  newly-erected 
chapel  belonging  to  the  ancient  Hosjntcd  of  S.  Oswald.  These  alms  houses, 
of  a  very  ancient  foundation,  have  been  rebuilt  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Rowe, 
and,  with  the  residence  of  the  Chaplain,  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and 
accommodate  32  inmates,  the  chapel  being  placed  eastward  on  the  fourth  side. 
The  former  chapel  having  been  erected  in  comj)aratively  modern  times,  and  of 
a  debased  character,  has  been  demolished,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  one  in 
the  Geometrical  Decorated  style,  built  further  to  the  eastward,  of  red  brick 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  _  The  interior 
forms  a  simple  nave,  45  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with  a  small  chancel  terminating  in  an 
apse  ;  the  entrance  is  by  a  south  porch,  which  opens  into  an  ante-chapel 
separated  from  the  nave  by  an  open  woodwork  screen  under  the  arch. 

On  the  walls  of  this  mural  chapel  are  arranged  the  marble  memorial  slabs 
that  were  in  the  former  chapel.  The  plain  and  substantial  open  seats  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  there  being  no  aisles  to  the  chapel,  and  a 
small  vestry  is  built  on  the  north  of  the  chancel.  The  wall  that  bounds  the 
large  burial  ground  on  the  south  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
open  iron  railing,  which  is  a  great  improvement. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  in  all  cases  where  monumental  slabs 
or  tombstones  are  removed  from  their  original  site,  they  should  be  carefully 
preserved. 

The  Almshouses  which  have  been  erected  on  the  property  of  The  Six 
Masters  (adjoining  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  School),  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  adjacent  Nunnery  of  Whistones,  were  completed  this  year.  The  style 
adopted  by  the  Architect,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  is  generally  in  character  with  the 
school  buildings,  though  treated  in  a  more  domestic  way,  and  the  materials 
used  are  brick  relieved  with  Corsham  Bath  stone  dressings.  Built  in  a  quad- 
rangle, with  rooms  for  20  inmates.  The  main  entrance  to  the  building  is  from 
the  Tything  through  an  archway  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  block. 

In  the  Cafhcdird  a  stained  glass  window,  by  Hardman,  has  been  placed 
in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Byrne,  formerly 
residents  here.  It  represents  in  the  three  lights — Elijah  fed  by  Ravens,  his 
Translation,  and  the  Woman  of  Shunem, 

The  ancient  glass,  which  was  in  consequence  removed  from  the  higher 
tracery  of  this  window,  is  carefully  preserved,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  a 
place  in  some  other  part  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  west  window  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  in  memory  of  the  families  of  Pychard  and 
Cooke,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  connected  with  Worcester. 
The  head  tracery  is  filled  with  heraldic  shields,  and  in  the  four  lights  are 
represented  "Noah  comforting  and  helping  with  work,"  "God  appearing  to 
Noah,"  "A  Preacher  of  Righteousness,"  and  "The  Entry  into  the  Ark." 
Beneath  these  subjects  are  smaller  ones — The  Conquest  of  Brecon,  Dedication 
of  Newmarch's  Church,  R.  Picard  and  his  followers  leaving  Stradewy  Castle, 
and  Edward  II.  marching  against  Brecon. 

The  Church  of  ;S'.  Mary,  Guarlford,  was  originally  built  as  a  chapel  for  an 
outlying  district  of  JMalvern.  The  district  has,  however,  within  the  last  few- 
years,  been  separated,  and  the  chapel  has  become  the  Parish  Church  of  the 
new  Ecclesiastical  Parish  of  Guarlford.  It  was  endowed  at  that  time  with  the 
rectorial  tithes  of  Great  Rialvern,  by  the  present  Earl  Beauchamp.  The  church, 
which  was  erected  in  1844,  is  a  neat  specimen  of  the  Early  English  style  of 
architecture.  During  the  present  year  an  important  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  church,  by  the  erection  on  the  south  side  of  an  organ-chamber  and  choir 
vestry.  The  cost  of  this  work  has  been  delrayed  by  the  President  of  our 
Society.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  also  been  renovated  by  the  liberality 
of  a  lady  at  Malvern,  and  considerable  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in 
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the  chancel.  _  An  organ,  by  Nicholson,  at  a  cost  of  £180,  has  been  placed  by- 
subscription  in  the  new  organ-chamber.     The  arcliitect  was  Mr.  Preedy. 

S.  Gabriel's  Church,  Hanley  Castle.  The  east  window  of  this  church  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  being  filled  Mdth  stained  glass,  at  the  expense  of 
Samuel  Martin,  Esq.,  who  in  1874  built  the  church.  The  window,  supplied 
by  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  which  is  unusually  large  for  the  size  of  the  church, 
consists  of  five  lights.  The  principal  figures  are  Our  Lord  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  the  four  Evangelists  ;  and  it  also  contains  representations  of 
the  Holy  Family  at  Bethlehem,  Our  Lord's  Baptism,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  nave  to  the  church  of  the  once  famous 
Abbey  of  S.  Mary,  Nuneaton,  was  laid  on  •26th  April,  1876,  and  the  church 
consecrated  in  October  last.  There  is  now  little  of  the  old  building  remaining, 
beyond  portions  of  the  ruins  of  the  piers  of  crossing,  dating  about  1230,  but 
the  outlines  of  the  original  foundations  of  the  entire  church,  cruciform  in 
shape,  without  aisles,  have  been  traced  out.  The  abbey  was  founded,  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale,  by  an  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  for 
Benedictine  nuns  of  the  order  of  Fontevraud.  The  transepts  have  been 
re-erected  in  the  late  Anglo-Norman  style  of  that  date,  the  nave  in  the 
Transitional  style  of  Henry  II. 's  time,  and  the  choir,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
rebuild  in  the  fully  developed  Gothic  of  Henry  IIT.'s  time,  is  at  present 
encased  by  a  temporary  construction  of  brick,  the  gift  of  Mr.  B.  Lancaster,  of 
Bournemouth.  Mr.  C.  Rolfe,  of  Reading,  is  the  architect.  An  ancient  font 
has  been  presented  to  the  church  by  H.  Barnett,  Esq.  During  the  excavations 
a  stone  coffin,  containing  human  skeletons,  was  discovered  :  and  by  it,  two 
stone  coffin  lids,  one  bearing  a  Maltese,  the  other  a  Latin  cross.  Some  tessel- 
lated pavement,  enciustic  tiles,  and  sculptured  stone,  have  been  found. 

The  modern  nave  and  south  aisle  of  Claverdon  Church,  which  had  been 
built  in  an  incongruous  style,  have  been  removed,  and  rebuilt  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  more  ancient  work.  A  north  aisle  has  been  added,  which,  running 
eastwards,  forms  a  vestry  and  organ-chamber  ;  the  south  aisle  similarly  forms  a 
south  chapel.  The  chancel,  which,  with  the  fifteenth-century  lower,' were  the 
only  existing  portions  of  the  ancient  structure,  have  been  restored  ;  and  the 
galleries,  v\'hich  ran  round  the  south  aisle  and  blocked  up  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  have  been  removed.  The  walls  have  been  built  of  rubble  si  one, 
with  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  roofs  of  fir  with  open  timbers. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Birt's  Morton,  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  was 
re-opened  on  21st  August  last,  after  a  substantial  restoration,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £],050,  which  was  raised  chiefiy  by  voluntary  contributions.  Some 
portions  of  the  walls  of  the  south  transept  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  A  new  chancel  and  transept  arches 
have  been  inserted.  New  windows  have  been  put  in  the  chancel  and  transepts, 
and  the  whole  of  the  windows  re-glazed,  and  new  oak  doors  substituted  foi 
the  former  ones,  which  were  decayed.  The  old  roofs  have  been  removed,  and 
open  timber  roofs  of  pitch  pine  substituted,  and  a  new  timbered  porch  erected 
on  the  south  side.     The  tower  still  remains  to  be  restored. 

Cherington  Church,  re-opened  on  6th  February  of  this  year,  has  been 
renovated  and  re-seated.  The  floors  of  the  nave  and  aisles  have  been  lowered 
several  inches,  so  as  to  bring  to  view  the  base  of  the  pillai's,  which  had  been, 
with  some  part  of  the  shafts,  covered.  The  walls  throughout  have  been 
cleaned,  the  chancel  arch  partially  rebuilt,  and  square-headed  windows,  with 
tw^o-lights,  corresponding  with  the  large  window  in  the  south  wall,  have  been 
substituted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  for  those  previously  existing.  A 
new  font  has  been  j^laced  in  the  church,  the  gallery  and  pews  have  given  place 
to  ojien  sittings,  and  a  new  pulpit  and  stalls  provided.  The  i-ei  edos,  purchased 
in  1780,  by  I)r.  Warner,  the  Rector,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  was 
found  too  dilapidated  to  be  re-erected,  and  though  an  interesting  memorial  of 
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former  times,  is  thus  lost,  its  removal  has  enabled  the  whole  of  the  fine  east 
window  to  be  thrown  open. 

In  the  Church  of  S.  Leonard,  Butler  s  Marsf.on,  the  south-west  window 
and  that  in  the  porch  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass,  a  memorial  of  the 
sister  of  the  present  Vicar. 

The  Church  of  S.  Margaret,  Birmingham,  consecrated  in  October,  1875, 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  baptistery,  north  and  south  aisles,  with  apsidal 
terminations,  organ-chamber,  vestries,  and  porch  at  west  end,  with  children's 
gallery  over.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  80  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  width  40  ft.  The 
building  is  after  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century  and  constructed  with  red 
brick,  with  tile  roofs.  In  the  interior  the  nave  arcade,  arches,  windows,  and 
doorway,  are  of  red  brick.  The  columns  of  the  nave  are  stone,  with  boldly 
carved  capitals.  The  light  is  principally  derived  from  a  series  of  large  cleres- 
tory windows  and  from  a  large  west  Avindow  over  the  porch.  There  is  also  a 
a  row  of  lancet  windows  in  each  of  the  aisles.  The  aisles  are  intended  to  be 
used  only  as  passages  to  the  nave  seats,  which  are  all  placed  in  the  nave,  so 
that  the  view  of  the  chancel  and  pulpit  is  not  obstructed  by  the  columns. 
The  walls  are  partly  lined  with  red  brick  and  partly  plastered  and  left  for 
future  decorations.  The  ceiling  is  arched.  The  passages  are  paved  with  tiles. 
The  nave  is  furnished  Avith  seats  .supplying  accommodation  for  720  persons. 
The  subject  carved  in  the  tympanum  of  the  west  door  is  the  "  Last  Judgment." 
Mr.  F.  B.  Osborne,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  architect ;  and  Mes.srs.  Wilson, 
of  Handsworth,  the  builders. 
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EULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  "The  I 
Architectural  AND  Arch^ological 
Society  "  of  the  County  of  Leicester. 

2.  That  the  Objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  General  Antiquities,  and 
the  Restoration  of  Mutilated  Archi- 
tectural Remains  within  the  county  ; 
and  to  furnish  Suggestions,  so  far  as 
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may  be  within  its  province,  for  im- 
proving the  character  of  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices,  and  for  preserving  all  Ancient 
Remains  which  the  Committee  may 
consider  of  value  and  importance. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretaries  ;  and  honorary  and  ordi- 
nary Members. 
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4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  Members, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  to  be 
elected  at  the  Committee  Meetings  ; 
and  that  Honorary  Members  be  elected 
only  at  the  nomination  of  the  Com- 
mittee, at  a  general  or  special  meeting. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the 
County  of  Leicester  be  ex  officio 
Members  of  the  Committee,  on  their 
signifying  an  intention  to  become 
Members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

7.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Patrons,  Presidents,  Rural 
Deans,  and  not  less  than  twenty  ordi- 
nary Members ;  of  whom  four  at  least 
shall  have  been  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  tiie  preceding  year. 

8.  That  Meetings  of  the  Members  be 
held  the  last  Monday  in  eveiy  alternate 
month,  and  a  General  Meeting  in  each 
year  previous  to  the  Public  ]\ieetings  ; 
and  that  at  such  General  Meeting  the 
Conmiittee  be  elected,  the  accounts 
be  passed,  and  the  yearly  Report  pre- 
sented ;  and  such  new  Rules,  or  altera- 
tions in  the  Pules,  proposed  and  made, 
as  may  be  thought  necessary. 

9.  That  the  Committee  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  (juorum)  have  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  and  to  elect  from 
the  Society  the  requisite  number  of 
Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may 
associate  other  Members  of  the  Society 
with  themselves,  and  form  Committees 
for  Local  Purposes  in  communication 
with  tlie  Central  Committee. 

11.  That  tlie  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  em- 
powered,   on    the   requisition   of  five 


Members  of  the  Committee,  to  call  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
and  Antiquarian  Books,  Plans,  &c., 
be  received  ;  that  the  Committee  be 
empowered  to  make  purchases  and  pro- 
cure casts  and  drawings,  which  shall 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  Paper,  which  may  have 
been  read  before  the  Society,  worthy 
of  being  printed  at  its  expense,  they 
shall  request  the  author  to  furnish  a 
copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  printed,  provided 
always  that  the  number  be  sufficient 
to  supply  each  Member  with  one  copy, 
and  the  author  with  twenty-five  copies. 
All  other  questions  relating  to  publish- 
ing plans  and  papers,  and  illustrating 
them  with  engravings,  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Committee. 

16.  That  the  Committee  may  every 
year  publisli,  or  join  with  other  Archi- 
tectural and  Arch;eological  Societies  in 
publishing,  for  circulation  among  the 
Members,  Transactions  to  contain  des- 
criptions and  Papers  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

17.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or 
to  the  Committee  collectively,  for  the 
advice  of  the  Society  in  the  restoration 
of  any  Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be 
appointed  (of  which  the  Incumbent  or 
Resident  Minister  be  one)  to  visit  the 
Church,  ;ind  submit  a  report  in  writing 
to  the  General  Committee. 

18.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  Com- 
mittee Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  special  report  thereon. 

1 9.  That  the  Committee  have  power 
at  any  meeting  to  make  grants  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  provided 
that  if  sucli  grant  exceed  30s.,  notice 
be  given  in  the  circular  calling  the 
Meeting. 


The  Bi-monthly  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  last  Mondays  in 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November — the  Meeting  in  January 
to  be  the  General  Meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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The  Report. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1877,  read  and  adopted  at 
a  General  Meeting  of  Members,  held  at  Leicester,  on  Wednesday,  the  30th 
January,  1878. 

The  Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society- 
begs  to  present  to  the  members  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  its  Proceed- 
ings. The  Society  continues  in  a  prosperous  state  as  to  the  number  of  its 
members. 

A  severe  loss  has  been  sustained  during  the  past  year  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  Thompson,  the  historian  of  Leicester.  Your  Committee  marked 
its  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  archteology  and  to  historical 
research  by  entering  a  special  resolution  to  that  effect  in  its  minute  book,  on 
the  28th  of  May  last. 

The  bi-monthly  meetings  have  been  held  as  usual.  Your  Committee 
regret  to  say  that  the  attendance  at  those  meetings  was  not  large,  and  that  the 
interest  of  them  was  not  so  well  sustained  as  it  might  have  been. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  placed  in  your  hands  during  the  year, 
were  not  only  as  attractive  as  usual,  but  were  specially  rich  in  illustrations. 
These  publications  alone  show  the  value  of  this  and  kindred  Societies  in 
encouraging  a  taste  for  historical  and  antiquarian  research,  and  in  affording  a 
vehicle  for  the  preservation  and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  much  labour 
which  otherwise  would,  probably,  never  appear  in  print,  and  so  be  lost  for 
future  as  well  as  present  use. 

By  the  elevation  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Trollope  to  the  Suffragan 
Bishopric  of  Nottingham,  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies  lose  his 
valuable  services  as  editor  of  the  "Annual  Volume  of  Reports  and  Papers," 
but  your  Committee  rejoice  in  being  able  to  say  that  his  connection  with  this 
and  the  other  Associated  Societies  is  preserved  by  his  consenting  to  fill  the 
office  of  General  President.  The  editorship  of  the  Annual  Volume  has  been 
kindly  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Harvey,  of  Lincoln,  who  now  holds  the 
office  of  General  Secretary.  In  our  own  Society  Mr.  Holyland  has  been  elected 
auditor  in  the  place  of  Captain  Whitby,  who  has  resigned  that  office,  and 
your  Committee  have  confidence  that  its  executive  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  William  Jesse  Freer  as  an  additional  honorary  secretary.  Mr. 
S.  Bull,  who,  as  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Society,  has  lately  taken 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  has  also  retired,  to  the  regret  of  your  Committee. 

The  Annual  Summer  Meetings  and  Excursions  were  held  at,  and  took  place 
from  Southwell,  under  the  presidency  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  June,  where  such  of  the  members  of  this  Society  as  wished  to  do 
so  joined  the  proceedings  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Society,  by  invitation  of  the 
General  President,  Archdeacon  Trollope.  The  first  day's  proceedings  com- 
menced with  an  inspection  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  E.  Christian,  the  Architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who,  by- 
means  of  three  large  architectural  plans,  and  by  oral  description,  clearly  con- 
veyed to  the  assembly  what  he  considered  to  be  the  architectural  history  of 
the  church.  The  first  plan  shewed  his  conception  of  the  Norman  church  ;  the 
second  showed  the  additions  made  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  third 
the  church  in  its  present  condition.  In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  was  made 
to  Thurgarton  Priory,  where  Archdeacon  Trollope,  after  giving  an  interesting 
account  of  D'Eyncourt,  the  founder  of  the  priory,  and  his  family,  described 
the  present  beautiful  but  later  structure,  which  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  he  did  at  considerable  length,  and  in  his  usual  lucid  style,  after 
which  the  company  returned  to  Southwell  to  prepare  for  the  evening  meeting. 
That  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  with  some  appreciative 
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and  kindly  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  work  of  restoration  going  on  in  the 
Collegiate  Church.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  his  Lordship  called  succes- 
sively upon  Mr.  Bloxam,  F.S.A.,  Precentor  Venables,  and  the  Kev.  G.  A. 
Poole,  to  read  their  promised  Papers.  The  latter  gentleman  in  his  contribution 
On  tlie  Monument  of  Bisho}}  Rcmigius,  proved  how  an  intelligent  study  of 
antiquities  may  not  unfrequently  restore  a  tattered  leaf  in  history,  and  how 
important  it  is  to  preserve  every  fragment  of  ancient  work  connected  with  the 
architectural  monuments  of  earlier  times.  The  casual  sight  of  a  broken  coffin 
lid,  without  inscription,  which  lay  amongst  some  otlier  stone-work  in  tlie 
cloister  court  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  has  led  to  the  identification,  and  restoration 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  Cathedral,  of  the  upper  portion  of  what  Mr.  Poole 
almost  irresistibly  proves  to  have  been  the  monument  of  IJemigius,  the  founder 
of  the  See,  and  the  builder  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Lincoln — a  service 
rendered  to  departed  greatness  of  which  any  archaeologist  may  be  proud.  On 
the  second  day  an  agreeable  and  instructive  excursion  was  made  to  several 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  Archdeacon  Trollope  again  acted  as 
director.  In  the  evening  a  large  party  met  at  dinner  in  the  Assembly  Pvooms, 
after  which  a  second  public  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Rev,  F.  H.  Sutton,  who  read 
a  learned  and  useful  Paper  upon  Baudssance  Glass,  a  subject  upon  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Mr.  Sutton  is  a  high  authority.  After  a  description  of  the  style, 
and  giving  many  references  to  existing  examples  of  this  glass  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent,  Mr.  Sutton  observed  that  if,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
we  are  to  have  a  style  of  glass  painting  of  our  own,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
it  will  be  found  in  some  modification  of  the  Renaissance  style,  perhaps  a 
Renaissance  of  the  Renaissance.  A  very  interesting  Paper  upon  The  Docu- 
mcntary  History  of  the  Church  and  J'oum  of  SouthiccU,  by  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Whitworth,  followed,  after  which  the  meeting  was  closed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  at  the  end  of  his  address  expressed  a  hope,  in  which  all  must 
heartily  concur,  that  the  future  of  Southwell  may  realise  all  that  is  great  and 
glorious,  wlien  it  becomes,  as  he  trusted  it  would  become,  the  cathedral  church 
in  the  cathedral  city  of  a  great,  prosperous,  loyal,  learned,  and  religious  diocese. 
Your  Committee  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  works  of  Church 
Building  and  Restoration  completed  in  the  county  during  the  past  year. 

Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Leicester. 
This  church,  which  is  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  is 
built  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  style  is  Early  English  of  the 
Lancet  period.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  of  four  bays,  with  aisles,  tran- 
septs, and  chancel,  with  vestries  on  the  south  side,  and  an  organ  chamber  on 
the  north,  and  is  terminated  with  a  semi-circular  apse.  The  tower  stands  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  is  crowned  with  a  broach  stone  spire. 
The  arcades  are  composed  of  brick  cylindrical  piers,  with  carved  stone  capitals 
supporting  moulded  brick  arches.  Both  nave  and  transepts  have  a  clerestory. 
The  four  great  piers  at  the  angles  of  the  transepts  are  composed  of  polished 
Shap  granite  with  carved  capitals  in  stone.  The  roof  of  the  church  be- 
tween the  transepts  is  vaulted  in  brick,  resting  on  stone  ribs.  The  roofs  of 
the  nave  and  transepts  are  of  open  timber  work,  that  of  the  chancel  is  groined 
in  timber,  and  the  apse  or  sacrarium  is  covered  with  a  brick  vault.  There  is 
a  magnificent  peal  of  eight  bells,  cast  by  Taylor  and  Son,  of  Loughborough. 
The  church  is  a  fine  and  imposing  structure  in  many  respects,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  dignity  at  the  east  end,  the  apse  or  sacrarium  being  much  too  confined. 

St.  Leonard's  Church,  Leicester. 

This  church,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ordish  and  Traylen,  of  Leicester, 
is  constructed  of  rough  granite  in  random  work,  Avith  a  free  use  of  wrought 
stone  in  the  pillars,  doors,  and  windows.     The  style  is  decoratetl.     The  plan 
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at  present  consists  of  a  nave  with  south  aisle  and  an  ambnlatory  on  the  north 
side,  chancel  witli  vestries,  and  organ  chamber,  and  a  south  porch,  which  is 
so  constructed  as  to  form  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tower  should  that  be  built. 
There  is  a  peculiar  feature  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  that  of  a  passage 
running  at  the  back  of  the  choir  stalls  under  the  organ  chamber  communi- 
cating with  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient 
for  the  communicants  leaving  the  holy  table,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
same  will  be  repeated  on  the  other  side  when  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  is 
built.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  striking,  which  is  partly  owing  to 
its  great  altitude,  but  more  so  from  the  imposing  chancel,  which  is  of  great 
size  compared  with  the  church,  and  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  floor  of 
the  nave.  Some  persons  may  think  that  the  efl"ect  of  the  interior  is  marred  by 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  being  carried  outwards  to  an  angle  in  the  middle, 
and  by  the  last  bay  of  the  nave  eastwards  not  being  in  a  line  with  the  others, 
but  brought  inwards  towards  the  chancel  arch.  The  interior  of  the  church, 
however,  must  be  thought  ver}-  satisfactory,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  outside. 
A  pleasant  connection  is  created  between  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Leonard, 
destroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  this  new  church  by  the  gift  to  it  of, 
what  is  believed  to  have  been,  the  ancient  font  of  the  old  church.  This  font 
was  presented  many  years  ago  to  the  Town  Museum,  and  has  been  there  pre- 
served. Upon  an  application  being  made  to  Ihe  proper  authorities  by  Mr. 
French  (the  Vicar),  this  ancient  relic  was  at  once  placed  at  his  disposal,  and 
now  most  appropriately  stands  in  the  new  church.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
this  is  not  the  only  ancient  font  in  Leicester  churches  restored  to  holy  uses. 
In  St.  Matthew's  Church  may  be  seen  the  ancient  font  of  Dalby  Parva  Church, 
which  being  turned  out  of  that  church  during  restoration  and  alteration,  was 
preserved  by  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  presented  to  the  church  in  which 
it  now  stands,  when  that  edifice  was  erected  a  few  years  ago. 

Hinckley  Church. 

This  church  after  undergoing  extensive  alterations,  was  re-opened  at  the 
close  of  the  past  year  (1876).  The  old  south  aisle,  transept,  and  vestry,  were 
taken  down,  and  the  two  former  rebuilt,  whilst  a  chancel  aisle  supplies  a 
vestry  (divided  from  the  south  aisle  by  an  oaken  screen),  with  an  organ 
chamber  over.  The  roof  is  of  pitch  pine,  covered  with  lead.  The  old  floor 
was  taken  up  and  new  oaken  seats  placed.  The  clerestory  windows,  formerly 
of  two  lights,  were  replaced  by  new  ones  of  three  lights  each.  The  tower 
windows  have  been  restored  and  repaired.  Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement 
effected  in  the  church — and  one  of  proper  restoration — is  gained  by  the  removal 
of  the  west  gallery,  which  brings  into  view  the  tower  arch  and  the  western 
window.  Another  gallery,  formerly  in  the  south  aisle,  has  also  been  removed. 
The  bells  have  been  re-hung,  and  proper  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort 
of  the  ringers,  and  for  a  decent  and  orderly  performance  of  their  work  as  oflicers 
of  the  church.  A  new  pulpit  and  heating  apparatus,  and  an  organ  rebuilt  and 
enlarged,  speak  of  the  liberality  and  energy  of  the  Churchmen  of  Einckley. 
Further  Avork  will  have  to  be  done  before  the  plans  of  the  architect — Mr.  W. 
Smith,  of  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London — are  fully  carried  out. 

Thrussington  Church. 

The  church  here,  which  was  for  many  years  in  a  sadly  dilapidated 
condition,  has  undergone  a  thorough  and  judicious  restoration  under  the  care 
of  ^lessrs.  Goddard  and  Paget,  of  Leicester.  The  north  aisle,  which  had 
become  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  as  to  be  incapable  of  restoration,  has  been 
taken  down,  and  a  new  aisle  built  to  accord  in  width  with  the  aisle  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  A  great  improvement  has  been  efl"ected  here,  as  at 
Hinckley,  by  the  removal  of  the  western  gallery,  and  the  opening  and  restora- 
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tion  of  the  tower  arch  ;  and  the  tower  itself  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  and 
a  new  ringing  floor,  &c,,  inserted.  The  floors  throughout  the  church  have 
been  laid  with  tiles,  and  the  square  high  pews  have  been  replaced  by  simple 
but  effective  seats.  A  simple  pulpit,  too,  takes  the  place  of  the  former  rather 
cumbrous  structure.  In,  the  chancel,  a  window  of  two  lights,  a  priest's  door, 
and  a  low-side  window  (all  of  which  had  been  built  up)  have  been  re-opened 
and  restored  ;  and  three  new  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the  south  wall, 
which  give  entrance  to  the  light,  which  was  much  wanted.  When,  in  addition 
to  these  works,  it  can  be  added  that  the  font  has  been  well  restored,  that  a  new 
porch  (with  certain  features  of  the  old  one  worked  in)  replaces  a  very  dilapidated 
one,  and  that  the  wliole  of  the  decayed  roofs  have  been  replaced  by  sound 
ones,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  church  of  this  parish  is  now  in  a  comely  and 
decent  condition.  To  preserve  it  in  the  future,  a  wide  surface  drain  has  been 
laid,  in  blue  brick  embedded  in  cement,  all  round  the  building. 

Melton  Mowbray  Church. 

The  restoration  of  the  tower  of  this  grand  parish  church  has  been  pro- 
ceeded with  during  the  past  year.  The  whole  of  the  north  and  east  sides  have 
received  new  stone  where  there  was  any  decay.  The  workmanship  is  very 
good,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  want  of  judgment  is  shewn  in  the  use  of 
patches  of  white  stone  which  disfigure  the  ashlar.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tower,  which  may  well  be  said  to  be  incomparable  in  its  design  and  workman- 
ship, the  original  contrast  of  deep  yellow  ashlar  with  white  dressings  should 
be  preserved.  Suitable  louvre  boards  are  being  placed  in  the  windows  in 
substitution  for  the  stone  and  boarding  lately  there.  A  new  clock  dial  has 
been  fixed  on  the  north  side  at  a  rather  higher  elevation  than  the  old  one. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  great  convenience,  and  almost  a  necessit}'  in  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  finest  side  of  the  tower 
(that  towards  the  south)  will  not  be  disfigured  by  having  a  huge  clock  face 
placed  upon  it,  as  at  present  threatened.  It  is  by  no  means  a  necessity  on  that 
side  of  the  church,  and,  if  fixed,  will  go  far  to  sacrifice  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  a  parish  church  toAver  scarcely  excelled  in  the  whole  field  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

Other  Works  and  in  Contemplation. 

In  addition  to  the  works  now  specified,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
parish  church  of  Castle  Donington,  after  undergoing  a  much  needed  restora- 
tion and  repair,  was  re-opened  in  February  last.  Tlie  spire  of  the  interesting 
church  at  Buckminster  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  strengthened  inside 
by  arclies  turned  at  the  angles,  and  much  work  has  been  going  on  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Harby.  The  chancel  of  Belgrave  Church  too,  is 
under  repair,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  funds  for  tlie  restoration  of 
several  other  village  churches  in  this  county.  Amongst  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Sheepshed,  where  enlargement  as  well  as  restoration  is  much  needed  ; 
the  picturesque  church  of  Brooksby,  as  seen  from  the  line  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  which  was  struck  by  liglitning  in  August  last  and  rendered  unsafe 
for  Divine  Service  ;  the  church  of  St.  Luke  at  Laughton,  where  it  is  hoped 
modern  vandalism  and  ugliness  may  ere  long  be  replaced  by  a  return  to  the 
original  design  of  the  structure  ;  and  the  parish  church  of  Croft,  where  there 
is  very  much  calling  for  emendation. 

RoxMAN  Pavement  at  Medbourne. 

The  existence  of  a  Roman  Pavement  at  Medbourne  in  this  county,  to 
which  the  attention  of  this  Society  was  called  in  July  last,  has  long  been 
known  ;  it  was  partly  uncovered  in  the  year  1721,  and  again  in  1793. 
Situated  in  a  small  paddock  not  far  from  the  church,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  the  main  building  to  which  it  formerly  belonged,  and  to  which  it 
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probably  formed  the  atrium,  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Via  Devana,  which 
passed  throu,(^h  the  parish.  Early  in  the  past  year  (1877)  this  pavement  was 
again  opened,  and  the  whole  of  it  laid  bare  by  Mr.  Frederick  Peake,  assist(id 
by  Mr.  Dibbin,  the  engineer  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  and  his  staff.  It  was  found  to  be  between  three  and  four  feet  below 
the  present  surface,  and  to  have  been,  when  complete,  forty-two  feet  long  by 
twenty-two  feet  wide.  It  was  composed  of  tesserte  of  four  colours,  those 
composing  tlie  inner  geometrical  pattern,  being  about  half-an-inch  square, 
those  of  the  border  about  one  inch.  The  ground  being  about  to  be  occupied 
as  a  site  for  cottages,  the  whole  was  photographed — correct  drawings  to  scale 
being  also  made-^and  subsequently  the  tesserae  were  removed,  and  are  now 
deposited  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  having  been  placed  there  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Peake,  and  will  be  re-set  there.  An  accurate  drawing  of  the 
pavement  made  to  scale  is  in  Mr.  Peake's  possession,  and  that  gentleman  also 
possesses  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  coins  found  by  the  labourers  at 
different  times  ;  many  of  them  are  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  others  earlier. 

The  Ancient  Records  of  Leicester. 
The  Corporation  of  Leicester  has  recently  carried  out  measures  with 
regard  to  the  Archives  of  the  Borough  which  demand  not  only  the  commend- 
able notice  of  your  Committee,  but  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the 
past  history  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  that  of  this  locality.  Where 
the  charters  and  other  writings  belonging  to  Leicester  were  deposited  prior  to 
the  sixteenth  century  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire.  About  the  middle  of 
that  century  (in  1562)  the  Mayor  and  his  brethren  became  the  possessors  of 
the  hall  of  the  then  suppressed  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  hall  was  shortly 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  subsequently  the  portions  known  as  the  Mayor's 
Parlour,  the  Muniment  Room,  and  the  Library  were  added.  The  records  were 
certainly  placed  in  the  little  room  lately  called  the  Muniment  Room,  but  at 
first  called  "the  Study,"  early  in  the  following  century,  for  in  1608-9  the 
Chamberlains  charge  :  — 

Itm  pd  to  Wm  Sheene  for  a  nest  of  Boxes  sett  up  in  the 

Studye  to  keepe  drye  the  Towne's  Wrytinges  ....  xiijs.  iiijd. 
These  were  the  drawers  still  remaining,  in  which  some  of  the  Guild  Rolls 
and  other  documents  were  preserved.  A  few  years  later  (in  1645),  when  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  Royal  Army,  this  "  Studye  "  was  broken  open,  and  the 
charters,  &c.,  removed  by  the  soldiery.  They  were  redeemed  by  the  payment 
of  £100 — but  we  do  not  how  many  documents  of  historic  value  were  then 
destroyed  or  never  restored.  During  the  next  year  the  Mayor  and  others 
endeavoured  to  restore  a  little  order  in  the  chaos  caused  by  tlie  unruly  soldiers  : 
the  chamberlains  tell  the  occurrence  very  well  in  the  brief  entries  in  their 
accounts  for  1646-7  : — 

Itm  pd  for  bread  and  beare  when  Mr.  Maior  and  others  was  at 

sortinge  the  writings  in  the  Charter  House  and  for  pack 

thred  to  tye  writings  together is.   viijd. 

Itm  pd  to  Richard  Whittle  for  two  greate  chests  to  laye  the 

charters  and  other  evidences  in iij*». 

The  "  sorting  "  evidently  took  some  time,  for  more  beer  and  bread  were  con- 
sumed, and  a  further  sum  of  £1  3s.  lOd.  expended  upon  "greate  locks  and  for 
hynges  for  the  great  chests."  There  the  Borough  Archives  rested,  apparently 
little  consulted  by  local  antiquaries,  until  they  were  examined  by  Nichols, 
who  printed  several  of  these  records  in  his  history  of  Leicester,  and  in  the 
year  1817,  as  is  well  known,  their  arrangement,  to  some  extent,  was  undertaken 
by  the  late  Mr.  James  Thompson,  who  was  then  collecting  material  for  his 
History  of  Leicester,  and  by  Mr.  William  Kelly,  who  shortly  afterwards — on 
the  24th  February,    1851 — read  a   Paper  before   the  Leicester   Literary  and 
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Philosophical  Society  on  the  Ancient  Records  of  Leicester.  In  that  Paper 
Mr.  Kelly  told  lis  very  muoh  that  was  unknown  before,  and  gave  such  an 
epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  Muniment  Room  as  induced  a  strong  desire  in 
all  local  antiquaries  to  have  the  ancient  documents  deposited  in  a  safer  and 
more  suitable  place,  and  so  arranged  and  classified  as  to  render  them  more 
available  for  consultation  and  reference.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  be3^ond 
the  labours  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Kelly  (and  how  much  we  owe  to  them 
all  local  archaiologists  gratefully  acknowledge),  until  after  the  opening  of  the 
new  Municipal  Buildings  in  1876,  when  all  matters  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  Corporation  being  removed  from  the  Guild  Hall,  the  question  of  the 
future  destination  of  tlie  Borough  Archives  would  naturally  suggest  itself. 
Fortunately  the  question  was  raised  by  a  gentleman — Mr.  Alderman  Burgess 
— who,  having  an  appreciative  conception  of  their  value,  was  well  qualified  to 
urge  the  importance  of  their  deposit  in  a  place  specially  adapted  to  their  better 
preservation.  At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Town  Council  held  in  August  last  Mr. 
Burgess  detailed  what  had  been  done  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Kelly,  and 
gave  a  sketch  so  far  as  known,  of  the  contents  of  the  old  Muniment  Room, 
which  room  he  truly  described  as  being  in  a  very  disgraceful  state,  and  the 
documents  as  sufFeiing  from  damp,  rain,  and  the  ravages  of  rats.  After  further 
pointing  out  that  a  fire  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  might  destroy  the 
whole,  he  moved  as  a  resolution,  which,  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Holyland,  was 
carried,  ''That  the  question  of  the  ancient  documents  and  charters  of  the 
Corporation  be  referred  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Town  Hall  Manage- 
ment Committee."  The  work  of  that  Committee  was  undertaken  by  Mr, 
Alderman  Burgess,  Mr.  Alfred  Paget,  and  Islv.  Kelly.  Their  first  step  was  to 
have  (under  their  supervision),  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  old  Muniment 
Room  removed  to  a  spare  room  in  the  new  Town  Hall,  until  a  proper  Muni- 
ment Room  should  be  provided.  There  the  documents  were  carefully  dusted 
and  sorted.  Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy,  the  deputy  keeper  of  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London,  was  then  consulted  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  taken.  At  that 
gentleman's  instance  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Historical  Manuscripts  sent 
down  one  of  their  inspectors  of  manuscripts,  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeafi"reson,  the 
well  known  writer,  to  report  on  the  Leicester  Records  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  After  about  six  weeks'  hard  labour,  during  which  time  all  the 
documents,  numbering  over  1200,*  passed  through  his  hands,  and  were  perused 
by  him,  Mr.  Jeaff"resou  completed  his  labours.  That  those  labours  were  great 
such  a  statement  proves,  but  in  addition  to  the  work  of  perusal  and  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Jeaffieson  made  particular  notes,  containing  in  some  instances  long 
extracts,  of  all  the  documents  of  historic  interest.  Those  notes  will,  in  due 
course,  be  printed  in  his  Report  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Historical 
Manuscripts,  and  so  will  be  published  in  a  Blue  Book.  They  will,  no  doubt, 
be  found  to  afford  a  sufficiently  complete  exhibition  of  the  contents  of  every 
record  in  the  collection  likely  to  be  of  any  service  to  historical  students.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  aware  how  much  time  and  learning  were  expended  upon 
the  elucidation  and  arrangement  of  the  Records  some  years  ago  by  the  two 
local  antiquaries  before  mentioned,  it  Avill  occasion  no  surprise  to  hear  that 
though  Mr.  Jeaffreson  will  be  able  to  call  attention  to  a  large  number  of 
hitherto  unpublished  memorials  of  high  moment,  his  Report  will  not  announce 
the  discovery  of  many  documents  overlooked  by  previous  searchers.  That  the 
Rolls  of  the  Merchants'  Guild  begin  with  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Guild  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  First  is  no  news  to  Leicestershire  antiquaries, 
but  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  special  examiners  of  the  Leicester 
archives  that  what  has  hitherto  been  called  the  oldest  Guild  roll  is  shown — 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson — by  the  needle  marks  at  the  top  of  the 

*  The  1200  refers  to  the  documents  of  historical  value  ;  the  number  of  MSS.  preserved  in 
the  Muniment  Room,  and  inspected  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  in  his  search  for  notable  writings, 
being  at  least  ten  times  as  numerous. 
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first  membrane,  and  by  other  sure  signs,  to  be  only   a   fragment   of  a  roll 
begun  at  some  time  anterior  to  the  date  of  this  first  extant  membrane.     It 
is  also  obvious  that  two  other  pieces  of  vellum  covered  with  writing  of  the 
same  period,  which  liave  hitherto  been  regarded  as  separate  records,  or  pieces 
of  separate  records  are  detached  membranes  that  were  at  one  time  part  of  this 
ancient  and  imperfect  roll.     Mr.  JeailVeson  found  that  the   Royal   Charters, 
which  open  with  two  separate  ones  granted  by  King  John  on  the  same  day  of 
the  first  year  of  his  reigu,  when  he  was  in  Normandy,  are  of  great  interest, 
and  that  the  collection  of  charters  of  the   Norman  earls  beginning  with  a 
hitherto  unpublished  one  of  Robert   Biissu,   preserves  a  continuous  series  of 
historic  writings  from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  last  mentioned  series  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  made 
what  is,  perhaps,  his  most  notable  discovery.     His  commendable,  and  indeed 
essential,  practice  of  opening  and  looking  into  every  writing  offered  to  his 
hands,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  deeply  interesting  document  which  must 
have  escaped  the  consideration  of  all  recent  students  of  the  Leicester  manu- 
scripts.     It  is  no  matter  of  great  surprise  that  this  writing  should  have  been 
overlooked.     Its  unusual  size  would  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  record  of  a 
time  much  later  than  the  thirteenth  century  by  any  person  who  only  regarded 
its  exterior.      Folded  again  and  again  it  has  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
seventeenth  century  indenture,  and  upon  first  taking  it  into  his  hands,  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  expected  to  find  it  some  indenture  of  a  mortgage  or  lease  to  farm, 
penned   in   the  Elizabethan   time,    and  having,   probably,    only  the  faintest 
qualifications  of  historic  virtue.      He  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  it  an  indented  Charter  dated  in  the  year  1277,  and  granted  by  Simon 
de  Montfort's  immediate  successor  in   the    Earldom  of  Leicester,    Edmund 
Crouchback,   brother   of    King  Edward  the  First.      It   contains   a  series  of 
remarkable  ordinances  for  the  reformation  of  the  laws  of  the  Portmanmote  of 
Leicester.     Both  from  the  magnitude  of  the  skin,  which  exhibits  its  various 
concessions  and  provisions,   and  also  from  the  importance  of  the  alterations 
which  it  made  in  the  laws  of  the  borough,  this  charter  should,  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
suggested,  be  henceforth  styled   "The  Great   Charter  of   Leicester."      The 
interest  of  this  notable  record  to  the  historical  student  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  historians  of  Leicester  have  assumed  that  Edmund  Crouchback 
took  no  strong  personal  concern  in  the  affairs  of  his  burghers  of  Leicester,  and 
that  history,  after  announcing  his  accession  to  the  Earldom,  had  little  to  add 
respecting  his  tenure  of  that  dignity  and  power.     So  far  as  the  annals  of 
Leicester  are  concerned.  Earl   Edmund  may  be  called  one  of  our  forgotten 
worthies.     The  recovery  of  his  great  charter  to  the  citizens  of  Leicester  gives 
him,  however,  a  place  in  history  which  an  ungenerous  fate  has  hitherto  denied 
him.     The  language  of  the  charter-  with  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  fully  con- 
versant— is  the  hard  Norman  French  of  the  time  immediately  following  the 
Conquest.    What  makes  this  view  of  Earl  Edmund's  connection  with  Leicester 
all  the  more  remarkable,  is  that  two  several  copies  {i.e.,  a  French  transcript, 
and  a  fifteenth  century  translation  into  English)  of  the  long  lost  charter,  were 
found  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  preserved  in  the  "  Vellum  Book  "  of  the  borough  of 
Leicester,  which  valuable  and  extremely  interesting  Chartulary  will  be  care- 
fully described  in  his  forthcoming  report  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on 
Historical  Manuscripts.      The  French  of  this  copy  in  the  "Vellum  Book" 
being  of  a  later  period  than  the  French  of  the  original  document,  a  comparison 
of  the  orthographical  peculiarities  of  the  charter  with  those  of  the  transcript 
affords  a  view  of  the  modifications  effected  in  mediseval  French  that  will  be 
singularly  entertaining  and  instructive  to  students  of  that  language.     Mr. 
Jeaffreson's  report  will  also  doubtless  call  attention  to  several  valuable  records, 
which  although  not  altogether  unknown  to  previous  searchers  of  the  Leicester 
muniments,  were  never  accurately  decyphered,  and  it  must  be  added,  fully 
understood,  by  those  who  have  referred  to  their  contents.      One  of  these 
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imperfectly  known  documents  is  the  minutely  written  charter,  commemorating 
two  inquisitions  made  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  for  the 
origin  of  gable  pence  and  bridge  silver  at  Leicester,  which  may  fairly  be 
described  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  concentrated  social 
history  to  be  found  in  our  memorials  of  life  and  manners  in  mediaeval  England. 
Enough  has  been  said — and  it  is  hoped  the  circumstances  warrant  the  length 
devoted  to  their  notice — to  show  the  importance  of  the  measures  lately  taken 
by  the  Corporation  with  regard  to  their  local  Records.  These  Records 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  values  so  highly  as  to  say  that  leaving  out  London,  and  perhaps 
York,  no  Corporation  in  the  kingdom  possesses  so  extensive  and  valuable  a 
collection,  or  in  such  good  order  and  preservation,  as  these  now  are.  Upon 
the  completion  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  labours,  the  Committee  consulted  with  him 
as  to  the  future  preservation  of  the  records,  and  the  best  means  of  arranging 
them  for  ready  reference,  and  also  as  to  the  publication  of  some  portion  of 
them.  The  suggestions  offered  by  that  gentleman  were  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  presented  to  the  Town  Council  at  their  meeting  on 
the  first  of  this  present  month  of  January.  That  report,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  is  doubtless  known  to  all  members  of  this  Society.  It  is  due  to 
the  Corporation  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  aided  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  in  his  labours,  and  tlie  unanimous  and  hearty  way  in  which  they 
accepted  his  suggestions.  On  the  completion  of  his  task,  which  he  has  now 
undertaken  on  the  invitation  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Records  will  be  placed 
in  proper  security,  and  also  in  an  order  tliat  will  enable  the  student  to  consult 
their  ti-easures  without  difficulty  ;  and  by  publishing  the  more  attractive 
records  with  full  translations  of  the  selected  documents  and  .specimens  of  their 
contracted  writing,  the  municipal  authorities  of  Leicester  will  provide  the 
studious  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  educating  them.selves  to  decypher  the 
ancient  manuscripts  which  are  the  first  sources  and  evidences  of  their  famous 
town.  In  thus  placing  the  people  of  Leicester  in  personal  possession,  as  it 
were,  of  their  Municipal  Records,  and  gi\'ing  them  sufficient  keys  wherewith 
to  solve  the  puzzles  and  master  the  difficulties  of  antique  caligiaphy,  the  Town 
Council  will  have  taken  a  libei-al  and  enlightened  course.  That  the  more 
intelligent  and  scholarly  of  the  people  will  be  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage  thus  about  to  be  offered  to  them  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
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imperfectly  known  documents  is  the  minutely  written  charter,  commemorating 
two  inquisitions  made  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  for  the 
origin  of  gable  pence  and  bridge  silver  at  Leicester,  which  may  fairly  be 
described  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  concentrated  social 
history  to  be  found  in  our  memorials  of  life  and  manners  in  mediaeval  England. 
Enough  has  been  said — and  it  is  hoped  the  circumstances  warrant  the  length 
devoted  to  their  notice — to  show  the  importance  of  the  measures  lately  taken 
by  the  Corporation  with  regard  to  their  local  Records,  These  Records 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  values  so  highly  as  to  say  that  leaving  out  London,  and  perhaps 
York,  no  Corporation  in  the  kingdom  possesses  so  extensive  and  valuable  a 
collection,  or  in  such  good  order  and  preservation,  as  these  now  are.  Upon 
the  completion  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  labours,  the  Committee  consulted  with  him 
as  to  the  future  preservation  of  the  records,  and  the  best  means  of  arranging 
them  for  ready  reference,  and  also  as  to  the  publication  of  some  portion  of 
them.  The  suggestions  offered  by  that  gentleman  were  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  presented  to  the  Town  Council  at  their  meeting  on 
the  first  of  this  present  month  of  January.  That  report,  which  was  carried 
Hnanimously,  is  doubtless  known  to  all  members  of  this  Society.  It  is  due  to 
the  Corporation  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  aided  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  in  his  labours,  and  the  unanimous  and  hearty  way  in  which  they 
accepted  his  suggestions.  On  the  completion  of  his  task,  which  he  has  now 
undertaken  on  the  invitation  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Records  will  be  placed 
in  proper  security,  and  also  in  an  order  that  will  enable  the  student  to  consult 
their  treasures  without  difficulty  ;  and  by  publishing  the  more  attractive 
records  with  full  translations  of  the  selected  documents  and  specimens  of  their 
contracted  writing,  the  municipal  authorities  of  Leicester  will  provide  the 
studious  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  educating  themselves  to  decypher  the 
ancient  manuscripts  which  are  the  first  sources  and  evidences  of  their  famous 
town.  In  thus  placing  the  people  of  Leicester  in  personal  possession,  as  it 
were,  of  their  Municipal  Records,  and  giving  them  sufficient  keys  wherewith 
to  solve  the  puzzles  and  master  the  difficulties  of  antique  caligraphy,  the  Town 
Council  will  have  taken  a  liberal  and  enlightened  course.  That  the  more 
intelligent  and  scholarly  of  the  people  will  be  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage  thus  about  to  be  oft'ered  to  them  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
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Tlmrgarton  Priory  and  other  CJinrches  vlslicd  hy  the  Society,  from 
Southwell,  on  the  13th  and  IJ^th  of  June,  1877.— By  tlie 
Eight  Rev.  Edward,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham. 

Thurgarton  Priory. 

The  sight  of  this  old  Priory  reminds  me  of  a  ruined  feudal  castle 
in  France  between  Mantes  and  Magny,  and  near  the  Seine,  viz., 
that  of  Aincourt,  for  this  was  the  cradle  of  the  family  of  D'Ayncourt, 
or  D'Eyncourt,  famous  in  Normandy,  but  still  more  famous  in 
England.  Of  these,  Walter  D'Ayncourt  married  Matilda,  a  member 
of  the  family  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  was  cousin  to 
Pemigius,  the  first  Norman  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  invasion  of  England,  and  in  return  received  from  the 
Conqueror   4   lordships  in   the    West   Biding   of  Yorkshire,   1   in 

vol.  XIV.  vv.   I.  A 
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Northamptonshire,  34  in  Nottinghamshire,  inchiding  that  of  Thur- 
garton,  that  had  been  Swein's,  11  in  Derbyshire,  and  17  in  Lincoln- 
shire including  the  lordship  of  Blankney,  which  was  the  head  of 
his  Barony. 

He  had  two  sons,  William,  who  died  young  at  the  court  of 
WiUiam  Eufus,  and  whose  body  was  brought  thence  for  burial 
before  the  western  doorway  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  Ralph,  his 
heir,  the  ancestor  of  many  distiguished  descendents,  among  whom 
were  Walter,  3rd  Baron,  who  fought  with  much  gallantry  on  the 
side  of  Stephen  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  1141  ;  Edmund,  8th 
Baron,  who  took  a  leading  part  with  other  barons  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  the  Papacy,  and  denying  that  Scotland  was  a  tief 
of  the  Church  of  Eome  when  Boniface  VIII.  was  Pope,  1301  ;  and 
William,  his  grandson,  9th  Baron,  who  fought  in  most  of  the 
battles  of  the  warlike  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  who  as  a  famous 
chief  of  that  time,  had  the  grave  charge  committed  to  him  of 
acting  as  the  custodian  of  John,  the  captive  King  of  France. 

It  is  however  to  Ralph,  2nd  Baron  D'Eyncourt,  that  I  desire 
especially  to  refer,  although  no  martial  feats  of  his  are  recorded, 
and  indeed  we  only  know  of  one  act  of  his ;  but  this  was  a  great 
and  more  enduring  one  than  any  other  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  family.  His  father,  ever  engaged  in  war,  had  no  time  for 
much  else  in  those  stirring  years  when  he  lived,  when  the  Norman 
rule  was  as  yet  not  so  confirmed  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  its 
permanence  ;  but  in  his  son's  days  the  supremacy  of  the  invaders 
was  firmly  established,  and  the  spoil  of  England  could  be  enjoyed 
in  peace. 

Perhaps  as  a  thank-offering  for  this,  Ralph,  the  2nd  Baron 
D'Eyncourt  founded  a  Priory  here  for  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustine,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his 
wife  Basilia,  his  sons,  daughters,  parents,  and  ancestors,  by  the 
advice  of  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  "York,  circa  1140.  This  he 
endowed  with  the  manors  of  Thurgarton  and  Fiskerton  all  the 
churches  of  his  estates,  and  other  gifts,  praying  for  a  blessing  upon 
his  descendants  if  they  respected  his  will,  and  that  a  curse  might 
be  theirs  if  they  disregarded  it.  Subsequently  the  Priory  was 
enriched  by  many  other  benefactions. 

At  the  dissolution,  John  Berwick,  the  last  Prior,  and  the  then 
eight  Canons  of  the  Priory,  resigned  it  to  the  King,  when  its  pos- 
sessions were  valued  at  X 25 9  a  year,  and  it  was  granted  to  William 
Cooper,  his  wife,  and  heirs. 

No  portion  of  the  original  church  or  buildings  of  Thurgarton 
Priory  now  remains,  for  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  these  were  entirely  rebuilt,  and  now  only  some  portions  of 
the  church  of  this  period  exist,  and  an  undercroft  of  the  Priory. 
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The  church,  dedicated  originally  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  was 
then  entirely  rebuilt.  It  was  cruciform  in  plan,  and  had  a  central 
tower,  two  western  towers,  and  a  nave  of  seven  bays.  Of  this 
only  about  half  remains,  and  its  north-western  tower.  The  details 
of  these  features  are  very  pure  and  beautiful,  especially  those  of 
the  central  doorway,  in  its  only  remaining  external  facade.  Its 
deep  jambs  are  enriched  with  numerous  pillars,  and  the  deeply- 
recessed  arch  above,  with  its  three  rows  of  the  tooth  ornament  in 
the  midst  of  manifold  mouldings  are  very  admirable.  The  gable 
above  is  a  modern  addition  replacing  one  that  had  been  lost.  In 
the  lower  stage  of  the  adjacent  tower  is  a  smaller  beautiful  doorway 
of  the  same  character,  and  no  doubt  there  was  once  another  similar 
one  on  the  south  side  of  the  central  doorway.  The  form  and 
details  of  this  tower  are  very  admirable,  and  it  is  supported  by 
buttresses  having  gabled  caps,  the  whole  being  unusually  enriched 
with  arcade  work  and  mouldings  of  the  best  period  of  Gothic 
architecture.  A  variation  is  given  to  its  appearance  through  the 
superior  size  of  the  staircase  buttress  at  it  north-western  angle.  In 
its  second  stage  is  a  single  lancet,  and  above  this  a  band  of  arcade 
work,  and  finally,  a  grand  belfry  stage  surmounted  by  a  Perpendi- 
cular embattled  paraj^et.  The  rest  of  the  exterior  of  this  church 
is  modern,  except  the  arch  of  a  doorway  within  the  porch  on  the 
north  side. 

Within,  the  aisle  arcades  are  the  principal  remaining  features  of 
this  church,  although  only  three  of  the  original  arches  now  remain 
on  either  side.  The  piers  supporting  these  are  massive,  but 
lightened  and  adorned  by  numerous  subordinate  pillars.  In  plan 
these  are  alternately  square  and  diagonal,  and  they  also  vary  in 
detail.  At  the  east  end  of  the  present  church  are  two  very 
beautiful  two-light  windows  of  the  old  fabric,  between  which  is  a 
richly  sculptured  statue  niche  of  a  beautiful  design  surmounted  by 
a  canopy. 

An  old  altar  slab,  marked  with  seven  crosses,  found  during  the 
restoration  of  this  church,  now  constitutes  the  top  of  the  present 
altar  table.  Below  this  are  portions  of  two  incised  sepulchral  slabs 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  portion  of  the  old  carved  oak  stalls 
may  still -be  seen  within  the  sacrarium  ;  these  have  square  ends  well 
carved,  and  are  of  the  Decorated  period. 

When  the  present  owner  of  Thurgarton  came  to  live  here,  its 
old  Priory  Church  was  in  a  most  wretched  state,  its  aisle  arcades 
being  incorporated  in  the  outer  walls,  and  its  old  high  pitched  roof 
having  perished ;  we  are  therefore  very  much  indebted  to  him  for 
the  good  work  he  has  effected  here  through  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fabric. 

The  adjoining  mansion  Avas  built  in  1777  by  one  of  the  Cooper 
family,  when  all  such  portions  of  the  old  Priory  buildings  as  had 
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existed  up  to  that  time  were  swept  away,  except  a  large  undercroft, 
which  still  stands  below  this  house  as  it  formerly  did,  below  the 
Priory.  This  is  of  the  Early  English  period,  70 1  feet  long,  and 
254  feet  wide,  plainly  vaulted,  and  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
equal  portions  by  six  pillars  supporting  the  stone  vaulting  above  by 
the  aid  of  the  external  walls.  It  still  remains  quite  perfect,  although 
now  subdivided  by  modern  walls,  which  partially  hide  portions  of  it, 
and  constituted  the  "  Domus  Conversorum,"  or  workshop  of  the 
Priory,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  still  remains  at  Fountains  Abbey. 

St.  Xicholas's,  Hockerton. 

Here  once  stood  a  small  iSTorman  church  of  a  simple  character, 
portions  of  which  still  remain,  viz.,  the  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
and  one  of  its  little  semicircular-headed  slit  windows,  together 
with  the  piers  of  its  tower  arch  and  chancel  aisle,  and  a  square- 
headed  doorway,  worthy  of  notice.  Then,  as  now,  the  fabric 
consisted  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  toAver ;  but  with  the  above 
exceptions  all  has  been  since  changed.  During  the  Early  English 
period  a  good  lancet  window  was  inserted  in  the  old  south  wall  of 
the  nave  between  its  western  end  and  the  doorway,  and  a  stout 
buttress  was  applied  to  its  eastern  end,  for  the  purpose  of  shoreing 
it  up ;  but  still  more  was  done  during  the  subsequent  architectural 
period,  when  the  tower  was  rebuilt,  excepting  its  arch  piers,  opening 
into  the  nave,  and  parts  of  the  east  and  south  walls,  together  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  fabric,  were  renewed.  Then  a  three-light  square- 
headed  window  was  inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and 
other  windows  of  the  same  character  took  tlieir  places  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel  and  in  its  south  wall,  which  last  has  been 
restored.  During  the  Perpendicular  period  otlier  additions  were 
made  to  this  church,  when  a  window  was  inserted  over  the  tower 
doorway,  and  crowned  with  an  embattled  parapet,  and  another 
window  was  inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  This  is  a 
low  feature  ;  and  in  its  south  wall,  within  the  sacrarium,  is  a  tomb 
below  a  sepulchral  arch,  beneath  which  is  also  placed  a  little  rudely 
cut  Perpendicular  statue  niche,  simply  for  its  preservation.  The 
old  doorway  of  the  chancel  is  now  walled  up. 

An  old  stoop  is  inserted  in  the  east  wall  of  the  new  porch  in  its 
original  position,  and  at  the  entrance  is  a  little  old  oak  alms  box. 
This  church  has  been  recently  restored,  and  is  altogether  in 
excellent  order. 

The  Church  ov  Maplebeck. 

At  present  this  church  has  not  been  restored,  and  remains  in  a 
very  primitive  condition  :  but  as  it  possesses  some  features  of 
interest,  and  the  whole  fabric  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
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comely  structure,  we  can  only  hope  that  this  very  desirable  work 
will  soon  be  accomplished.  It  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire,  nave, 
north  aisle,  and  chancel.  Originally  it  was  of  the  Early  English 
period,  and  one  of  its  lancet  lights  remains  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  together  with  its  east  window,  the  hood-monld  of  which 
terminates  in  Cistercian  mask  finials.  Above  this  is  a  low  brick 
gable,  which  has  been  cruelly  substituted  for  the  original  one  of 
stone.  The  aisle  arcade  of  three  bays,  having  octagonal  pillars  and 
semicircular  shafted  responds,  supporting  plainly  chamfered  arches 
of  two  orders  with  good  hood-moulds,  would  be  a  fine  feature  of  this 
church  if  rej)aired  and  cleansed  from  surface  impurities,  in  which 
must  be  included  the  brick-dust  colouring  of  the  arches,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  anything  else.  The  aisle,  which  is  remarkably 
narrow,  has  only  one  light  in  its  side  wall,  a  coupled  Decorated  one 
at  the  east  end,  the  head  of  which  is  formed  out  of  an  incised  slab. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  there  are  only  modern  lights 
tilled  with  varied  glazing  in  bad  repair. 

The  pulpit,  prayer  desk,  seating,  and  chancel  screen  are  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  Over  this  last  is  plaster  work  filling  up  the  arch 
above  it,  on  which  are  pourtrayed  the  Eoyal  Arms  witli  much 
loyalty,  flanked  by  the  Commandments  of  God. 

The  communion  table  is  no  doubt  the  original  one,  and  in  front 
of  this  are,  perhaps,  coeval  rails  of  a  very  primitive  character. 
Here  also  is  an  open  fire-place,  probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  Diocese,  but  which  will  probably  pass  away  when  this  church 
is  restored,  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  take  place  very  soon. 

The  tower,  by  no  means  a  bad  feature,  is  flanked  below  by  small 
diagonal  buttresses,  has  comely  little  two-light  windows  in  each 
face  of  the  belfry  stage,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  low  broach  spire. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Kneesall. 

This  is  a  fine  spacious  parish  church,  consisting  of  a  tower, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  chancel.  Originally 
it  was  of  an  Early  English  structure,  of  which  tlie  nave,  arcades, 
the  south  aisle,  and  chancel  walls  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tower. 

The  arcades  of  the  ai.sles  consist  of  three  wide  well  moulded 
arches  of  two  orders,  supported  by  octangular  pillars  of  the  same 
date  and  character.  In  the  side  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  an 
excellent  two-light  window  of  the  Geometrical  j^eriod,  having 
cusped  heads  with  a  quatrefoil  above  them,  and  a  plain  coupled 
lancet,  similar  to  one  at  the  east  end  of  this  aisle.  At  its  other 
extremity  a  modern  three-light  window  has  lately  been  erected, 
which  had  much  better  have  taken  the  form  of  the  above  named 
one  at  the  east  end. 
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The  north  aisle  is  Perpendicular  in  character;  and  here  the 
old  carved  oak  bench  ends,  remaining  in  this  church,  have  been  set 
up  again.  In  the  tower  arch  are  two  brackets  serving  as  supports 
of  a  loft,  and  at  the  same  level  there  is  a  door  in  the  newel  stair- 
case giving  access  to  it.  There  is  a  good  Early  English  doorway  in 
this  tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  Perpendicular  addition 
to  it,  crowned  by  a  richly  panelled  parapet,  pinnacles,  with  inter- 
mediate panelled  gable-like  features. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  grand  three-light 
Perpendicular  windows,  and  at  the  east  end  is  a  corresponding 
five-light  window.  In  the  south  wall,  within  the  sacrarium,  is  a 
plain  aumbry,  now  used  as  a  credence,  and  opposite  to  this  is  a 
piscina,  within  a  cusped  arched  niche. 

St.  S within 's,  Wellow. 

This  church  is  now  urjder  extensive  repair,  and  the  chancel  is 
down,  previous  to  its  re-erection.  It  always  consisted  of  two  parts, 
forming  a  double  nave,  as  it  now  does,  but  the  northern  half  has 
recently  been  rebuilt.  At  the  west  end  of  the  other  half  stands 
a  fine  Early  English  tower  of  red  sandstone,  having  coupled  belfry 
lights  in  its  upper  stage,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  Perpendicular 
addition  of  smooth  freestone,  with  an  embattled  parapet  and 
small  angle  pinnacles.  In  the  side  wall  of  the  nave,  eastward  of 
this  tower,  is  a  large  three-light  intersecting  lancet  window,  and  a 
similar  two-light  one  at  the  east  end.  An  arcade  of  two  arcades 
divides  this  portion  of  the  nave  from  the  other.  This  consists  of  two 
semicircular  arches  sujiported  by  a  central  pillar,  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  responds.  In  the  tower  is  a  similar  arch,  and  another,  now 
stopped  up  in  its  north  face,  which  originally  opened  into  the  other 
portion  of  the  nave.  This  last  is  of  the  Decorated  style,  but  in  its 
south  wall  an  Early  English  window  has  been  inserted,  and  the 
others  have  lately  been  renewed. 

Perlethorpe  Church. 

This  is  a  handsome  and  entirely  new  church,  built  at  the  cost 
of  £13,000  by  Earl  Manvers,  although  only  of  a  small  size,  from 
his  desire  to  spare  no  means  in  the  erection  of  such  an  edifice  as 
should  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  sacred  purpose  to  which 
it  is  now  dedicated. 

It  assumes  to  be  of  an  early  Decorated  character,  is  built  of  the 
best  materials,  and  profusely  enriched  with  carving  in  stone  and  wood, 
encaustic  tile  pavements,  and  painted  glass,  after  plans  provided  by 
the  same  architect  as  the  one  selected  by  Earl  Manvers  to  build  his 
grand  adjacent  house.      The   hearty   thanks   of  the   Society   were 
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expressed  to  the  Earl  for  having  dedicated  so  costly  a  church  to  the 
service  of  Almighty  God,  without  adverting  to  any  criticisms  on 
the  character  of  its  architectural  features,  as  usual,  which  it  was 
felt  would  have  been  ungraceful  on  the  part  of  the  visitors. 

Ollerton  Church. 

This  has  perhaps  more  the  appearance  of  a  Nonconformist 
chapel  externally  than  of  a  church,  and  gives  no  hope  of  rewarding 
even  a  most  searching  examination  on  the  part  of  students  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  as  it  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  but,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
walls  of  the  old  church,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  still  standing  as 
high  as  the  window-sills  of  the  superstructure.  Within,  is  a  handsome 
modern  serpentine  font,  and  an  excellent  modern  painted  gJass 
window  at  the  east  end,  the  work  and  offering  of  Cecil  Foljambe, 
Esq.  These,  together  with  some  scriptural  texts  upon  the  walls, 
serve  in  some  measure  to  relieve  the  cold  appearance  of  this  church, 
which  has  however  the  merit  of  being  kept  in  the  best  possible 
order. 

St.  Margaret's  Bilsthorpe. 

The  church  is  well  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  sheltered  by 
umbrageous  trees.  It  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  chancel,  modern 
organ  chamber,  aM  vestry.  The  tower  is  the  earliest  feature  with 
its  massive  piers  supporting  an  arch  of  a  later  character  o])ening  into 
the  nave.  It  has  been  strengthened  by  the  application  of  diagonal 
buttresses  to  its  external  angles,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  poor  para- 
pet and  obelisk-shaped  angle  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  balls,  the  work 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  recorded  apparently  with  much  grati- 
fication in  an  inscription  inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  tower, 
and  dated  1663. 

As  the  nave  roof  is  flat,  and  that  of  the  chancel  high  pitched, 
the  form  of  the  fabric,  as  a  whole,  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance, 
and  especially  at  a  distance.  The  nave  is  Perpendicular,  and  has 
one  three-light  window  in  its  south  wall,  and  a  similar  two-light 
one  in  the  opposite  wall.  The  north  doorway,  of  a  Decorated 
character,  is  now  built  up.  There  is  a  perfectly  plain  round  tub 
font,  a  relic  of  the  Early  English  period. 

The  chancel  arch  is  modern,  and  the  chancel  beyond  it  is 
Decorated.  In  its  south  wall  are  two  square-headed  windows,  and 
one  in  the  north  wall.  The  east  window  is  of  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter, and  placed  low  in  the  wall.  There  are  remains  of  the  two 
doorways  belonging  to  the  old  roodloft  staircase. 
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Here  once  stood  a  Korman  church,  from  the  evidence  of 
an  existing  font  of  that  period,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  present  church.  This  is  octagonal  in 
form,  and  richly  carved.  At  the  hase  of  the  bowl  is  a  border  of 
star-like  ornaments  within  squares,  and  above  this,  arcaded  work 
having  intersecting  arches  well  designed  and  executed. 

Another  relic  of  this  period  is  now  embedded  in  the  external 
face  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel ;  this  is  a  portion  of  a 
sepulchral  memorial,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  cut  various 
Norman  ornaments,  viz.,  the  chevron,  roundels  within  squares,  the 
four  and  live  leaved  flower,  &c.  The  doorway  within  the  porch  is 
also  of  this  old  period,  which  has  a  plain  semicircular  arched  head, 
and  the  door  is  handsome  of  its  kind,  being  a  good  panelled  one  of 
the  Stuart  period.  The  hood-mould  over  the  porch  arch,  with  its 
terminals,  is  also  an  old  feature,  although  now  made  up  with  cement. 

The  church  consists  of  a  tower,  a  spacious  nave,  and  a  chancel, 
all  of  the  Decorated  period,  with  a  restored  Perpendicular  window 
at  the  east  end.  It  has  been  almost  rebuilt,  and  is  in  excellent  order, 
which  we  are  very  grateful  for,  because,  considering  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  living  of  Kirkhngtou,  no  such  good  work  could  have 
been  effected,  but  for  the  generous  aid  on  the  part  of  the  laity  of  this 
parish.  The  tower  is  a  most  remarkable  brick  structure,  topped  by 
an  ambitious  addition  to  its  walls,  clearly  shewn  to  be  unneeded, 
through  its  oj^en  quatrefoil  circlets  proclaiming,  and  which  none  can 
think  adds  to  its  beauty. 
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The  Flight  of  Charles  the  First  from  Oxford,  and  his  Surrender  to 
the  Scotch  Comtmssioncrs  at  Soatliwell  on  the  5th  of  May,  1646. 
— By  The  Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

The  spring  of  1646  found  Charles  I.  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his 
fortunes.  The  Parliamentary  victory  at  Naseby,  in  the  June  of 
the  preceding  year,  where,  as  Clarendon  so  mournfully  records, 
"  the  king  and  kingdom  were  lost,"  had  been  decisive  of  his  fate. 
He  had  no  longer  an  army  to  head,  and  he  had  virtually  ceased  to 
be  a  king.  At  Oxford,  faithful  to  her  monarch  through  every 
change  of  fortune,  he  was  still  treated  as  a  sovereign,  and  the 
external  ceremonies  of  royal  state  were  scrupulously  maintained. 
But  it  was  a  hollow  semblance  of  regal  power,  and  the  unhappy 
monarch  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  hour  was  fast 
approaching  when  even  this  last  refuge  of  fallen  greatness  would 
be  wrested  from  him.  The  whole  course  of  events  from  Naseby 
onwards  had  been  marked  by  the  most  persistent  ill  fortune  to  the 
Royal  cause.  Day  after  day  the  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  fall 
of  his  garrisons,  the  defeat  of  his  scattered  troops,  or  the  disbanding 
of  the  local  forces  that  had  cliivalrously  supported  their  sovereign, 
^aseby  was  fought  on  June  14th.  On  July  2nd  Carlisle  sur- 
rendered. The  King's  cause  was  still  strong  in  the  west,  but  Fairfax 
without  delay  passed  by  forced  marches  into  the  western  counties. 
Taunton  was  relieved  by  the  mere  fame  of  his  approach.  Lord 
Goring  raised  the  siege  and  fled  away.  On  July  23rd,  the  im- 
pregnable Bridgwater  fell ;  on  the  30th,  Bath.  The  strong  castle  of 
Sherborne  followed.  On  September  10th  Bristol,  the  capital  of  the 
west,  was  surrendered  by  Prince  Rupert  to  Fairfax,  thereby  in- 
flicting the  greatest  disaster  the  Royal  cause  had  yet  sustained  : 
"  the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  me," 
Charles  I.  called  it.  Basing  House  fell ;  Winchester  was  taken  by 
Cromwell.  In  vain  did  Charles  himself  once  more  gallantly  head  the 
remnant  of  his  horse  and  march  to  relieve  Chester.  His  cavalry  were 
totally  routed,  Sept.  23rd,  by  Pointz,  who,  pursuing  his  advantage, 
followed  the  King  towards  the  loyal  garrison  of  Newark,  into  which 
Charles  had  thrown  himself,  and  forced  him  to  make  a  speedy  retreat 
by  way  of  Bel  voir  Castle.  At  the  beginning  of  ISTovember  he  again 
reached  Oxford,  with  crushed  hopes  and  gloomy  anticipations. 
There  he  passed  a  dismal  and  disastrous  winter.  Undeterred  by 
the  unusual  severity  of  the  season — "  that  cold  December,"  writes 
the  Parliamentary  historian.  May — Fairfax  marched  into  Devon- 
shire, captured  Tiverton,  and  stormed  and  took  Dartsmouth.     In 
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February  he  followed  the  King's  forces  into  the  peninsula  of 
Cornwall,  which,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  rural 
population,  who  were  staunch  Royalists  almost  to  a  man,  while  the 
towns  as  a  rule  favoured  the  Parliament,  he,  by  March,  had  entirely 
reduced.  Prince  Charles  had  fled  to  the  Islands  of  Scilly ;  and,  unsafe 
even  on  those  remote  rocks,  had  passed  over  to  Jersey.  In  April, 
the  garrisons  of  Exeter  and  Barnstaple,  which  had  held  out  the 
longest,  surrendered,  and  Bridgwater  was  again  stormed.  Every 
day  brought  the  news  of  some  fresh  misfortune,  and  the  failure  of 
some  fondly  cherished  hope,  and  increased  the  emergency  of  the 
King's  situation.  Indeed  Charles'  position,  was  fast  becoming 
desperate.  Fairfax,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  west,  was 
rapidly  approaching  with  his  victorious  army.  If  he  delayed 
much  longer,  the  Parliamentary  forces  would  have  surrounded 
Oxford,  and  flight  would  be  impossible.  Resistance,  Charles  too 
sadly  knew,  was  hopeless.  If  such  garrisons  as  Bristol  had  fallen, 
how  could  the  weaker  Oxford  hope  to  hold  out  1  "  Every  hour," 
writes  Isaac  D'Israeli,*  "seemed  more  urgent  than  the  last,  and 
Charles  was  to  decide  on  his  instant  course.  Cast  into  many  a 
reverie  of  desperate  resolves,  once  Charles  offered  to  two  eminent 
commanders  that  if  they  would  give  their  word  to  conduct  him  to 
the  Parliament  he  would  trust  himself  to  their  hands ;  but  they 
refused  to  engage  themselves  by  so  perilous  a  favour.  Thrice  had 
he  solicited  a  personal  conference  at  Westminster,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment, who  were  daily  expecting  the  curcumvallation  of  Oxford,  and 
had  driven  their  game  into  a  strong  toil,  had  only  replied  by  an 
insulting  silence."  At  other  times  the  romantic  idea  floated  across 
his  imagination  of  venturing  himself  in  disguise  and  appearing 
unexpectedly  in  London,  hoping  that  by  entrusting  himself  to  their 
protection,  so  signal  a  mark  of  generous  confidence  would  ensure  an 
outburst  of  loyalty  from  the  grateful  citizens.  In  darker  hours 
Charles  would  contemplate  throwing  himself  out  of  Oxford  at  the 
head  of  a  small  faithful  band  to  court  a  soldier's  glorious  death  on 
the  field  of  honour.  "  If  I  cannot  live  as  king,"  he  nobly  wrote  to 
Lord  Digby  on  the  26th  of  March,  "  I  shall  die  like  a  gentlemen, 
without  doing  that  which  may  make  honest  men  blush  for  me." 

The  resolution  to  trust  himself  to  the  Scotch  army,  Avhich  was 
ultimately  taken,  and  which,  after  much  painful  vacillation,  was 
finally  carried  into  effect  at  Southwell,  was  the  result  of  a  protracted 
secret  negociation  between  Charles  and  the  Scotch  Commissioners, 
through  Mons.  Montreuil,  the  French  envoy.  Montreuil,  "a 
young  gentleman,"  writes  Clarendon,  "  of  parts  very  equal  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  hiin  by  the  Cardinal" — Mazarine  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  chief  administration  of  the  affairs  of  France  on  the 
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death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu — "  and  to  the  employment  he  gave  him, 
and  of  a  nature  not  inclined  to  he  made  use  of  in  ordinary  dissimu- 
lation and  cozenage,"  had  arrived  in  England  in  January  "  with  as 
much  credit  as  the  Queen  Mother  (of  France)  could  give  him  to  the 
Scots,  and  as  the  Queen  of  England  (then  in  Paris)  could  give  him 
to  the  King."  He  came  ostensibly  to  convey  some  formal  address 
to  the  Parliament,  hut  really  to  negociate  between  the  King  and 
the  Scotch,  in  the  unfounded  confidence,  which  that  wily  nation, 
well  aware  how  easily  they  might  turn  it  to  their  own  jDurposes, 
were  at  no  pains  to  destroy,  that  they  were  inclined  to  return  to 
their  loyalty  and  aid  in  restore  Charles  to  his  throne.  Montreuil, 
finding  that  the  conditions  exacted  by  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in 
London  were  nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of  the  Episcopal 
government  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  estabhshment  of  the 
Presbyterian  platform  in  its  place,  and  that  Charles,  utterly  re- 
pudiating the  engagement  to  that  effect  signed  by  his  Queen,  to 
whom  all  forms  of  heretical  church  government  were  equally 
indifferent,  and  whose  frivolous  nature  was  utterly  incapable  of 
entering  into  her  husband's  noble  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England,  was  unalterably  determined  never  to  consent  to  such  a 
measure,  resolved  to  repair  to  the  Scotch  Commissioners  who  were 
in  attendance  on  the  army  of  their  nation  seated  before  the  town 
of  Newark,  still  loyally  holding  out  against  the  Scotch  Parliament- 
ary forces,  though  hard  pressed  by  want  of  provisions,  and  suffering 
from  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  The  Commissioners  were  residing 
in  Southwell,  occupying  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  which  no  long 
time  before  had  sheltered  Charles  and  his  Queen.  To  Southwell 
therefore  did  Montreuil  bend  his  steps,  at  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  taking  Oxford  on  his  way  to  have  a  conference 
with  the  King.  Charles  he  found  quite  inflexible.  He  had  recently 
by  a  secret  vow  bound  himself  most  solemnly,  should  he  be  restored 
to  his  throne,  to  give  back  to  the  Church  all  the  Ecclesiastical 
lands  appropriated  by  former  monarchs,  and  sacrilegiously,  as  he 
deemed,  held  by  the  Crown.  The  former  of  such  a  resolve  was  not 
the  man  to  be  induced  to  sacrifice  that  Church  even  to  the  strongest 
motives  of  self-interest.  The  Commissioners  at  Southwell  Mon- 
treuil found  apparently  more  tractable.  The  honest  negociator,  no 
match  for  the  subtle  intriguers  who  were  shamelessly  masking  their 
avaricious  purposes  under  the  garb  of  religious  zeal,  deluded  by  the 
fair  speeches  of  the  Scots,  was  sanguine  that  he  should  be  able  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation.  "  He  felt,"  writes  D'Israeli,* 
"  a  personal  regard  for  the  monarch  whom  he  earnestly  sought 
to  extricate  from  one  of  his  most  trying  situations,"  and  Charles 
reposed  a  corresponding  confidence  in  him.     Very  sjDeedily  after  his 
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arrival  at  Soutliwell  (April  1st)  Montreuil,  to  satisfy  the  impatient 
King,  who  was  still  counting  the  hours  for  his  escape  from  Oxford, 
drew  up  with  his  own  hand  an  "engagement  expressive  of  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Scots  to  receive  their  natural  sovereign,  and  to  offer 
him  every  personal  security."*  The  Scotch  Commissioners,  one 
and  all,  declined  to  put  their  hand  to  this  engagement,  alleging  the 
danger  that  would  he  caused  by  a  breach  with  the  Parliament, 
which,  tliey  pleaded,  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  ensuring  the 
King's  safety,  but  they  pledged  their  oaths  that  it  should  be  regard- 
ed as  valid  as  if  they  had  signed  it  themselves.  Anxious  to  have 
the  King  in  their  hands,  but  fearful  of  taking  a  single  step  that 
would  compromise  them  with  the  House  of  Commons,  a  cunning 
device  had  been  suggested  by  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  London 
by  which  this  end  might  be  gained,  while  all  appearance  of  having 
invited  the  King  to  come  among  them  was  avoided.  They  were  to 
send  a  troop  of  500  horse,  accompanied  by  Montreuil,  to  Market 
Harborough,  some  forty  miles  from  Oxford,  whither  Charles  himself 
was  to  proceed  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  and  falling 
in  with  the  Scotch  force  as  if  by  accident,  was  to  state  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  command  them  to 
attend  him  thither.  Montreuil  was  to  apprize  Charles  by  letter 
when  the  day  Avas  fixed,  but  Charles  waited  for  the  intimation  in 
vain.  At  last,  April  6th,  weary  of  suspense,  and  with  too  much 
reason  questioning  the  good  faith  of  the  Scotch,  he  despatched  a 
trusty  messenger  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  who  was  to  send  him 
instant  word  if  he  found  Montreuil  and  the  Scots  there,  and  he 
would  join  them  with  all  speed.  The  messenger  entrusted  with 
this  commission  was  Dr.  Michael  Hudson,  one  of  the  King's 
chaplains.  Hudson  was  a  very  remarkable  person,  and  played  too 
distinguished  a  part  in  these  transactions  to  be  summarily  dismissed. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Charles  had  a  more  faithful  or  devoted 
adherent.  He  had  been  a  poor  Westmoreland  boy  who  had  come 
up  as  a  servitor  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.f  Having  obtained  pre- 
ferment in  Wiltshire,  he  was  accidentally  brought  into  contact  with 
the  King  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  civil  war,  and  pleased 
him  so  well  that  Charles  Avould  not  permit  him  to  leave  his  side, 
and  employed  him  in  some  of  his  most  secret  and  important  matters. 
Hudson  earned  the  King's  confidence  by  his  sincerity.  Charles 
called  him  "his  plain-dealing  chaplain,"  because  he  told  him  his 
mind  plainly,  when  others  either  would  not  or  durst  not.  He  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  military  man  than  as  a  divine,  and  was 
made  Scout-Master-General  in  the  north,  and  thus  obtained  that 
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familiarity  with  the  bye-ways  and  cross-cuts  which  was  invahiable 
wlien  a  rapid  and  secret  journey  had  to  be  contrived. 

In  obedience  to  the  King's  commands,  Hudson  rode  to  Har- 
borough,  April  7th,*  and  finding  neither  Montreuil  nor  the  Scots, 
pushed  on  the  next  day  to  Southwell.  Montreuil  was  greatly 
disconcerted  at  his  appearance.  He  was  utterly  disgusted  with 
the  duplicity  of  the  Scots,  and  in  the  greatest  perplexity  as  to  the 
King's  plans.  He  told  Hudson  that  the  Scots  had  flown  back  from 
their  word,  and  absolutely  refused  to  adhere  to  their  former 
promises.  ''  One  man,"  in  Clarendon's  words,  "  denying  what  he 
had  said  himself,  and  another  disdaining  the  having  given  such  a 
man  authority  to  say  that  from  him  which  the  other  still  avowed 
he  had  done." 

On  the  10th,  Hudson  was  back  at  Oxford  with  this  discouraging 
report,  feeling  a  gloomy  foreboding,  which  he  was  at  little  pains  to 
conceal  from  the  King,  that  the  Scots  were  designing  to  make  a 
bargain  of  his  royal  person.  This  was  on  the  Friday.  Charles, 
unwilling  to  give  up  all  hope,  despatched  Hudson  a  second  time, 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  April  14th,  to  endeavour  to  arrange  with 
the  Scots  for  his  reception  in  their  army.  Montreuil  meanwhile 
declaring  with  honest  indignation  that  they  were  insulting  tho 
honour  of  his  sovereign  by  their  prevarications,  had  brought  them 
to  their  old  protestations,  and  a  pretended  renewal  of  their  former 
scheme.  But  the  conditions  were  made  somewhat  harder.  This 
time  Burton  was  the  place  appointed.  A  body  of  horse  was  to  be 
sent  there,  as  well  as  a  small  party  to  Bosworth,  to  receive  the  King, 
and  conduct  him  to  Newark.  Further  they  could  not  go  for  fear 
of  offending  the  Parliament.  On  the  18th,  Hudson  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  on  his  plainly  telling  Charles  that  "  he  did  verily 
believe  that  the  Scots  were  intending,  if  he  came  to  them,  either  to 
sell  him  to  the  Parliament,  or  to  raise  an  English  army  in  the 
King's  name  to  fight  against  the  Parliamentary  army,  until  they 
were  both  so  far  weakened  that,  like  the  fox  and  the  lions  in  the 
fable,  the  Scots  might  step  in  and  enslave  the  kingdom,"  Charles' 
indignation  waxed  so  high  that  he  threw  up  all  idea  of  trusting 
himself  among  so  base  and  false  a  people. 

Still  something  must  be  done,  and  done  soon,  to  rescue  him 
from  the  peril  that  hourly  became  imminent.  Each  day  brought 
intelligence  of  Fairfax's  approach.  Other  forces  were  drawing 
round  Oxford,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being  relieved  if  it 
were  once  besieged.  No  answer  was  returned  to  his  messages.  If 
he  remained  where  he  was  he  must  fall  into  the  enemies'  hands. 
"  The  prospect  of  being  led  away  captive  by  his  own  subjects  :  the 
thought  of  their  triumphant  shouts  ;    of  becoming  the  dependent  of 
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absurd  enthusiasts  and  ruined  projectors  was  too  humiliating  to 
endure."  Accordingly,  though  not  till  Fairfax  was  within  three 
days'  march  of  Oxford,  Charles  resolved  on  flight.  Sunday, 
April  26th,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
The  King  was  to  be  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful  adherent,  Ash- 
burnham,  and  the  indefatigable  Hudson  as  his  guide  and  emissary. 
Hudson  had  provided  himself  with  an  old  pass  for  a  captain  who 
was  to  go  to  London  about  his  composition,  and  wore  a  scarlet 
military  cloak  to  represent  its  rightful  owner.  The  King  was  to 
travel  as  Ashburnham's  servant.  At  midnight,  Charles,  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  came  to  Ashburnham's  chamber, 
where  this  devoted  servant,  the  better  to  guard  against  the 
King's  recognition,  cut  off  the  longer  locks  of  his  hair,  and  clipped 
his  peaked  beard.*  The  want  of  skill  with  which  Ashburnham 
used  the  scissors  subsequently  proved  the  cause  of  some  anxiety  to 
the  fugitives  ;  for  a  barber,  who  was  called  in  to  trim  the  King 
during  his  flight,  pressed  his  enquiries  as  to  who  could  have  done 
such  dishonour  to  his  craft  with  a  pertinacity  that  seemed  to  betray 
some  latent  suspicion.  At  two  in  the  morning,  Hudson  went  for 
Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  the  governor,  to  whom  the  King  disclosed 
his  plan.  He  brought  the  keys  and  unlocked  the  gates  for  the  exit 
of  the  party,  bidding  farewell  to  Charles,  who,  as  Ashburnham's 
servant,  was  wearing  a  hat  over  a  Montero  cap,  and  carrying  a 
saddle  bag,  with  a  "  Good  night,  Harry,"  the  name  to  which  the 
King  was  thenceforward  to  answer.  The  clock  struck  three  as  the 
party  rode  over  Magdalen  Bridge ;  the  King  still  quite  irresolute 
whither  to  direct  liis  flight.  His  first  resolve  was  to  repair  to 
London  and  seek  the  Lord  Mayor  in  disguise,  depending  on  his 
loyalty  to  allow  him  to  remain  secretly  at  his  house  until  measures 
had  been  taken  for  his  security  while  treating  with  the  Parliament. 
Another  alternative  was  to  get  to  the  coast  and  make  his  way  by 
sea  to  Scotland  to  join  Montrose.  Failing  both  of  these  plans, 
there  still  remained  the  long  cherished  idea  of  throwing  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Scotch  army  at  JSTewark.  Montreuil, 
convinced  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  had  sent  a 
messenger  to  warn  Charles  of  the  danger  of  venturing  himself  in 
their  army,  but  the  bearer  of  the  message  was  taken  prisoner  on 
his  journey,  and  was  unable  to  reach  Oxford  till  after  the  King  had 
left.  For  the  present  the  royal  party  pursued  their  road  to  London, 
Hudson  and  Ashburnham  riding  with  loaded  pistols.  At  Dorchester, 
the  first  stage,  the  old  pass  proved  of  the  greatest  service,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  proceed  unchallenged.  At  Benson,  the  next  stage, 
they  were  closely  questioned  by  a  party  of  horse,  but  Ashburnham 
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asserting  that  they  belonged  ^'  to  the  honourable  House  of  Com- 
mons," no  attempt  was  made  to  detain  them.  They  continued 
their  journey  through  Henley — where  the  guard  was  silenced  by  the 
gift  of  a  shilling — and  past  Maidenhead  to  Slough,  close  under  the 
walls  of  Windsor  Castle,  on  which  Charles  must  have  gazed  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  sadness.  All  was  staked  on  this  desperate 
venture.  On  its  result  depended  whether  he  should  return  to  the 
castle  of  his  ancestors  as  a  victorious  monarch,  or  never  enter  it 
again.  On  their  road  hitlier  they  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  one 
of  Ireton's  men,  who  joined  company  with  them  and  would  not  be 
shaken  off.  This  man,  noticing  tlie  liberal  manner  in  which  "  the 
Captain,"  as  Hudson  was  called,  distributed  money  to  the  guards  they 
fell  in  with,  turned  to  the  King,  whom  being  dressed  as  a  servant  and 
having  a  saddle  bag  before  him,  he  considered  his  equal,  and  enquired 
whether  his  master  was  one  of  the  lords  of  Parliament.  Charles  calmly 
answered,  "  No,  my  master  is  one  of  the  Lower  House."  At  Slough, 
Hudson  thought  it  wiser  to  leave  the  direct  London  road,  and  cross 
to  Uxbridge.  The  passage  of  the  Colne  was  kept  by  another  guard, 
whom  they  easily  passed  by  help  of  a  fee.  Where  Charles  spent 
Monday  night  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  find  him  between  ten  and  eleven 
the  next  morning  (Tuesday,  April  28th)  at  the  village  of  Hillingdon, 
a  mile  or  two  to  the  north  of  Uxbridge.  There  the  party  alighted, 
and  staid  two  or  three  hours  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  village 
inn.  They  were  now  within  two  hours  of  London,  and  their  future 
course  must  be  decided  on.  They  looked  over  the  "  News-books," 
from  which  they  gathered  no  comfort.  They  found  that  the 
Parliament  had  already  received  notice  of  the  King's  escape,  and 
that  the  rumour  prevailing  that  he  was  actually  in  London  the 
utmost  vigilance  was  being  exercised  to  discover  him,  while  a  decree 
of  confiscation  and  death  was  j^ublished  against  any  by  whom 
he  should  be  concealed  or  harboured.  The  conflict  in  Charles' 
mind  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  Should  he  dare  the  desperate 
attempt  and  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  his  subjects'? 
Might  he  hope,  by  his  personal  appearance  in  his  capital,  to  restore 
peace  to  his  distracted  people  1  Would  it  not  be  a  noble  venture, 
in  jvhich  even  failure  would  be  glorious  1  But  the  intelligence  of 
the  News-books  convinced  him  that  to  enter  London  would  be  to 
court  destruction  without  advantage  to  his  subjects.  So  in  ex- 
tremest  agony  the  King  tore  himself  away  from  his  capital,  and 
abandoned  for  ever  the  chivalrous  enterprise  from  which  he  had 
hoped  so  much.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the  party  were  again  on 
the  road  towards  Barnet,  the  King  having  resolved  to  make  his  way 
by  cross  roads  into  Essex,  probably  with  the  hope  of  gaining  the 
coast  and  finding  a  vessel  to  take  him  to  join  Montrose  in  Scotland. 
Passing  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  by  Hudson's  advice  they  took  the  nearer 
way  by  St.  Alban's,  and  slept  on  Tuesday  night  at  Wheathamstead. 
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Their  way  was  full  of  alarms,  often  more  imaginary  than  real. 
At  St.  Albans  they  were  encountered  by  an  old  man  with  a  halberd, 
who  sternly  demanded  what  party  they  belonged  to.  Hudson 
replied,  "  to  the  Parliament,"  and  throwing  him  sixpence,  the 
fugitives  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  galloped  on.  A  mile  further 
much  alarm  was  caused  by  ''  a  well-mounted  gentleman  "  riding  after 
them  at  full  speed.  Charles  and  Ashburnham  turned  out  of  the  road 
to  avoid  him ;  but  he  proved  to  be  merely  a  drunken  cavalier,  who 
dashed  past  without  even  returning  Hudson's  salutation.  The  next 
day  they  took  horse  at  daybreak,  and  Charles,  still  irresolute, 
determined  to  despatch  Hudson  once  more  to  Southwell,  while  he 
and  Ashburnham  proceeded  into  ]!*^orfolk,  both  for  the  sake  of 
concealment  and  also  to  be  nearer  the  coast.  At  Gravely, 
Charles  and  Hudson  parted  company  (Wednesday,  April  29th). 
Hudson  carried  instructions  to  Montreuil,  "  to  make  absolute 
conclusions  with  the  Scots,  and  obtain  assurance  of  honourable 
conditions,"  without  which  he  would  not  venture  his  person  among 
them.  Hudson  rode  all  night,  and  reached  Southwell  the  next 
morning  (Thursday,  April  30th).*  Montreuil,  after  conference  with 
the  Scotch  leaders,  signified  to  Hudson,  on  Thursday  night,  that  all 
the  King's  demands  were  granted,  and  that,  though  they  still 
absolutely  declined  to  give  any  assurance  under  their  hands,  they 
solemnly  engaged  to  secure  the  King  in  his  peison  and  honour; 
not  to  press  him  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  conscience ;  and  to 
openly  declare  for  the  King  if  Parliament  refused  to  restore  him  to 
his  rights  and  prerogatives.  These  terms  were,  at  Hudson's  request, 
set  down  in  writing  by  Montreuil,  who  accompanied  them  with  a 
note,  urging  the  King  to  accept  them.  Hudson,  more  convinced 
than  ever  by  their  refusal  to  sign  the  engagement  of  the  double- 
dealing  of  the  Scots,  with  his  usual  gallantry  offered  to  ride  up  to 
London,  and  ascertain  whether  the  King  would  be  honourably 
received  there.  Montreuil  pronounced  the  scheme  absolutely  fatal, 
and  Hudson  at  once  started  to  return  to  the  King,  that  night 
reaching  Melton  Mowbray. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  attended  by  his  faithful  Ashburnham,  had 
been  wandering  about  on  the  confines  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridge- 
shire, having  changed  his  servant's  garb  for  the  long  coat  and 
cassock  of  a  divine.t  On  Wednesday  night  he  lodged  at  a  common 
inn  in  a  little  village  seven  miles  from  JN'ewmarket.  On  Thursday, 
April  30,  he  slept  at  the  Black  Swan,  at  Downham,  where  he  had 
appointed  to  meet  Hudson,  who  joined  his  royal  master  the  next 
day.  From  this  point  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  King's  movements 
accurately,  the  dates  and  places  given  in  the  printed  documents  not 
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tallying.  We  find  him  at  one  time,  probably  on  the  Friday,  at  a 
"  blind"  alehouse,"  at  Trimplesham,  eight  miles  from  Lynn,  exchang- 
ing his  clerical  attire  for  the  grey  coat  of  a  Mr.  Ealph  Skipworth, 
a  former  acquaintance  of  Hudson's,  whom  he  had  fallen  in  with, 
and  who  let  Hudson  have  his  fresh  horse  to  replace  his  own,  wearied 
out  with  long  and  hasty  journeys.  On  Saturday,  May  2nd,  about  10 
at  night,  Charles  arrived,  together  with  Hudson  and  Ashburnham, 
at  Uppingham.  Here  they  staid  all  Sunday,  May  3rd,  till  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  they  started  for  Stamford,  arriving  at  9  p.m. 
At  Stamford  they  lodged  in  a  gentleman's  house,  "  where  the  King 
was  not  unknown,  though  untaken  notice  of,"  and  remained  there 
till  after  sundown  on  Monday,  May  4th.  About  11  p.m.  Charles 
started  with  his  faithful  companions,  and  passing  this  his  last  night 
of  freedom  in  the  saddle,  reached  Southwell  about  7  in  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  May  5th.  He  at  once  repaired  to  Montreuil's  lodgings. 
These  were  at  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  hostelries  in  the  country,  which  can  be  traced  back  as 
far  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  (being  mentioned  in  a  deed  dated 
October  29,  1396,)  and  which  still  amid  modern  alterations 
retains  many  of  its  original  features.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
premises,  including  the  stables  and  brew-house,  are  old,  and 
will  repay  examination.  The  walls  are  in  many  places  formea  of 
oak  framework,  with  the  interstices  filled  up  with  clay  and  mortar. 
The  inn  retains  its  old  front  such  as  it  is.  It  is  not  at  all 
striking,  but  has  a  trait  of  antiquity  in  the  entrance  gateway  with 
its  huge  wooden  doors  and  the  chamber  above.  The  bed-room  and 
parlour  occupied  by  Montreuil,  in  which  he  received  Charles  I., 
now  thrown  into  one,  retain  their  original  wainscoting,  but  all  their 
other  ancient  features  have  been  lost.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that 
Charles  passed  a  night  here  This  is  a  mistake  as  apocryphal  as  his 
"  escape  "  through  a  certain  hole  in  the  wall,  still  shewn  with  much 
reverence.  After  his  long  night-ride  he  may  very  possibly  have 
refreshed  himself  on  his  arrival  with  a  few  hours  repose,  but  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  he  did  not  "  sleep  "  there.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  say  that  this  historical  house  is  much  valued  by 
its  present  proprietors,  by  whom  such  traces  of  antiquity  as  still 
remain  are  carefully  preserved. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  arrival  of  the  King,  Montreuil 
sent  for  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  who  after  conference  with  him 
and  the  Envoy,  repaired  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Colonels 
Rossiter  and  Poyntz  before  I^ewark,  to  communicate  the  momentous 
news.  The  Parliamentary  commanders,  startled  with  the  unlooked 
for  intelligence,  were  completely  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take.  "  In 
this  surprise,"  they  wrote  to  the  Speaker,  "  we  could  not  for  the 
present  think  further  than  to  desire  of  them  that  he  might  not 
remove  ;  which  they  approved  off  ;   and  that  we  might  speedily 
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meet  the  rest  of  them  at  Farndon,  which  we  consented  unto  ;  and 
are  now  going  thither  accordingly  ;  and  shall  immediately  advertize 
you  of  our  further  proceedings,  and  we  beseech  to  know  your  pleasure 
with  all  possible  speed,  how  we  shall  direct  and  guide  ourselves 
herein." 

Meanwhile  the  wily  Scots,  overjoyed  at  having  ol)tained  their 
object  without  having  compromised  themselves  by  either  signing 
any  terms,  or  sending  troops  to  receive  the  King,  lost  no  time  in 
securing  their  prize.    After  an  early  dinner  at  Montreuil's  lodgings, 
the  King  was  conveyed  by  a  troop  of  horse  to  tlie  head -quarters  of 
General  Leven,  at  Kelham  Bridge.    The  General  affected  the  greatest 
surprise  and  alarm  on  discovering  the  dignity  of  his  visitor.      With 
the  utmost  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  reverence  he  lodged  the 
King  in  Kelham  House,  and  assigned  him  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
nominally  as  a  guard  of  honour,  but  really  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over   the   movements    of    the   royal   captive.       Charles    was    not 
slow  in  discovering  his  true  condition.     Upon  his  expressing  his 
hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  Scotch  army  would  cheerfully  apply 
themselves  to  the  performance  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
had   come  to   them ;    the  utmost   surprise  was  manifested  at  the 
mention  of  the  word  "  conditions,"  Lord  Lothian  declaring  that  he 
had  never  been  privy  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  believed 
the  rest  of  the  Commissioners  were  equally  ignorant  with  himself. 
They  were  not  responsible  for  anything  Montreuil  had  settled  with 
the  Commissioners  in  London,  who   were  a  distinct   body.      On 
Charles  demanding  how  he  came  to  be  invited  thither,  and  what 
reason  they  had  to  send  him  word  that  all  differences  were  recon- 
cilled,  and  that  David  Leslie  was  to  have  met  him  with  "  a  party 
of  horse,"  they  acknowledged  that  it  was  all  very  true,  for  they 
approved  well  of  His  Majesty's  confidence  in  them,  and  honouring 
their  army  with  his  residence  as  the  place  where  he  intended  to 
settle  a  peace.     On  pursuing  the  subject,  Charles  discovered  that 
the  only  terms  on  which  peace  was  proposed,  were  his  taking  the 
covenants  and  subscribing  all  the  nineteen  propositions.*     On  his 
offering  to  give  the  word  for  the  night.  General  Leven,  with  a  shew 
of  courteous  consideration,  stated  that  in  future  he  would  relieve 
His  Majesty  of  that  trouble.     The  next  day  Lesley  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  two  kingdoms,  giving  an   extra- 
ordinary account  of  the  transactions,  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
facts.      "  The  King  (he  writes)  came  into  our  army  yesterday  in  so 
private  a  way  that  after  we  had  made  search  for  him  upon  the 
surmises  of  some  persons,  who  pretended  to  know  his  face,  yet  we 
could  not  find  him  out  in  sundry  houses,   and  we  believe  your 
Lordships  will  think  it  was  matter  of  much  astonishment  to  us, 
seeing  we  did  not  expect  he  would  have  come  in  any  place  under 
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our  power," — and  this  in  the  face  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
secretly  carried  on  so  long  by  the  Scotch  Commissioners, — "  We 
conceived,"  he  continues  in  the  same  basely  hypocritical  tone,  "  it 
not  fit  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  persuaded  him  to  come  hither, 
but  to  endeavour  that  his  being  here  might  be  improved  to  the 
best  advantage  for  promoting  the  work  of  uniformity,  for  settling 
religion  and  righteousness,  and  we  hope,  by  the  help  of  the  Most 
High,  to  make  it  soon  appear  that  our  actions  have  been  the  result 
of  honest  and  single  intentions."*  "How  they  improved  it  to  the 
best  advantage,"  writes  the  elder  Disraeli,  "  we  shall  see  in  subsequent 
events  ;  as  well  as  their  own  tariff  of  their  religion  and  righteousness. 
T  am  inclined  to  conclude  that  Ashburnham  was  not  distant  from 
the  truth,  when  he  observed  that  the  money  due  from  the  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Scots  was  the  design  of  divers  in  their  army  inviting 
His  Majesty  to  them,  and  proved  to  be  the  price  of  his  delivery  to 
the  Parliament." 

The  next  day  but  one,  Thursday,  May  7th,  the  King,  having 
given  orders  for  the  surrender  of  Newark,  to  remove  all  pretext  for 
the  Scotch  army  remaining  any  longer  in  these  parts,  being  greatly 
desirous  to  put  as  long  a  distance  as  possible  between  himself  and 
Fairfax ;  the  Scotch  broke  up  their  camp  and  commenced  their 
march  northwards,  towards  Newcastle,  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
Charles  and  Lord  Leven  being'  in  the  van.  The  reason  of  their 
haste  was  obvious.  They  were  in  immediate  expectation  of  orders 
from  the  Parliament  for  the  disposal  of  the  King's  person ;  and 
they  wished  to  forestall  them.  When  the  orders  arrived  they  had 
reached  Newcastle.  The  Parliament  commanded  that  the  King 
should  be  forthwith  sent  to  W^arwick  Castle,  and  that  his  faithful 
adherents,  Hudson  and  Ashburnham,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  as  delinquentst.  With  their  wonted 
duplicity,  the  Scots  expressed  their  earnest  desire  to  observe 
punctually  the  wishes  of  the  Parliament,  and  their  readiness  to 
comply  with  their  commands  in  every  thing  except  just  the  points 
stipulated,  offering  many  specious  reasons  for  their  non-compliance. 
But  these  are  matters  of  general  history,  to  pursue  which  would 
lead  us  far  away  from  the  object  of  this  Paper. 

As  Dr.  Richard  Hudson  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
transactions  I  have  been  narrating,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  pursue 
his  fortunes  to  their  tragical  end,  hardly  more  than  two  years  later, 
June  7,  1648.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  familiar  to  many 
from  the  skilful  use  made  of  them  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel 
of  Woodstock,\  when  describing  the  supposed  massacre  of  Dr. 
Rochecliffe.  After  the  unhappy  termination  of  Charles'  ill- 
advised  resolution,  Hudson  was  imprisoned  in  "  London  House," 

*  Peck's  Desiderata,  ii.,  348.  [  Peck,  p,  349.  %  Chapter  xvii.,  and  Note  B. 
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the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  place  of  confinement  for  malignants.  He  broke  out  of  his  prison 
on  November  18th,  and  made  his  way  to  the  north  of  England, 
where  he  actively  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  unhappy, 
master.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1647,  he  was  apprehended  at 
or  near  Hull,  and  despatched  by  Major-General  Pointz  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  about  a  year  a  close  prisoner,  no  one  being  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  him  except  in  the  presence  of  his  keeper.  Here 
he  employed  his  enforced  leisure  by  writing  a  book  entitled  The 
Divine  Rigid  of  Government,  Natural  and  Political,  which  was 
published  in  1647.  With  his  usual  adroitness,  Hudson  managed 
to  evade  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  escaped — "  with  a  basket 
of  apples  on  his  head,"  writes  Anthony  A.  Wood — and  made  his 
way  in  disguise  to  the  King,  then  in  honourable  captivity  at 
Hampton  Court.  After  the  King's  flight  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
November  12,  Hudson  dropped  the  divine  completely,  and  became 
a  military  commander.  He  raised  a  body  of  horse  in  the  south  of 
Lincolnshire,  with  which  he  established  himself  in  the  strong 
moated  manor-house  of  Woodcroft,  in  the  parish  of  Exton,  about  six 
miles  from  Peterborough,  which  he  held  for  the  King,  and  by  his 
frequent  sallies  became  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  country  round. 
Having  inflicted  some  damage  to  the  Parliamentary  party  at  Stam- 
ford, a  small  detachment  was  sent  to  Woodcroft  to  dislodge  him. 
The  party  however  returned  unsuccessful  with  the  loss  of  their 
captain,  who  had  been  shot  from  the  tower.  A  strong  body  was 
then  despatched,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1648,  under  the  colonel  himself, 
by  whom  the  little  garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender  on  terms 
of  safe  quarter  for  all,  with  the  exception  of  Hudson.  An  attempt 
being  made  to  seize  Hudson,  he  bravely  fought  his  way  to  the  leads 
of  the  round  tower,  where  he  threw  himself  over  the  battlements, 
and  hung  by  his  hands,  intending  to  let  himself  fall  into  the  moat 
beneath.  His  pursuers  hacked  at  his  wrists  until  they  chopt  off 
his  hands,  and  so  let  him  drop  into  the  water.  Here  the  unhappy 
man  paddled  about  with  his  stumps  until  he  was  barbarously 
knocked  on  the  head.  His  tongue  was  cut  out  by  a  small  chandler 
named  Walker,  who  shewed  it  as  a  trophy  through  the  country. 
For  some  time  this  loyal  servant  of  his  sovereign  was  denied  the 
charity  of  a  grave.  At  last  one  of  the  party  said,  "  Well,  since  he  is 
dead,  let  him  ev'n  be  buried,"  and  he  was  interred  either  at  Baynton 
or  at  King's  Cliff.*  There  was  some  talk  after  the  Eestoratian  of 
erecting  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  this  chivalrously  loyal 
adherent  of  Charles  I. ;  but  it  appears  to  have  gone  no  further  than 
words,  and  Dr.  Michael  Hudson's  last  resting-place  is  still  undis- 
tinguished by  inscription  or  memorial. 

*  Peck's  Desiderata.  No.  XLIV.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  978. 
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Tlie  Tomb  of  Remigins.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Lincohishire  Architectural  Society  at  Southwell,  May,  1877. — 
By  the  Eev.  G.  A.  Poole,  Eector  of  Winwick. 

It  is  now  just  twenty  years  ago  (May  26,  1857,)  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  read  a  Paper  before  this  Society,  on  Lincoln  Minster.  You 
will  see  presently  how  this  fact  is  connected  in  my  own  mind,  and 
why  I  should  like  it  to  be  connected  in  your  minds,  with  the  subject 
of  the  present  Paper. 

In  my  previous  study  of  the  Minster  fabric,  I  was  accompanied 
by  two  persons  whose  names  are  largely  associated  with  the  work 
and  studies  of  this  Society  : — Eev.  J.  F.  Diniock,  then  a  Minor 
Canon  of  this  Church  of  Southwell,  whose  head  was  a  store-house 
of  Archaeological  lore,  too  seldom  unlocked  for  the  public,  but  always 
open  for  his  friends  ;  and  the  present  Vicar  of  Spalding,  whose  hand 
has  been  upon  the  corner  stone  and  upon  the  coping  stone  of  more 
churches  than  I  can  tell.  In  the  cloister  court  we  stumbled  (the 
phrase  is  literally  correct,  for  there  it  lay  absolutely  undistinguished 
except  by  its  great  beauty,  from  surrounding  tons  of  broken  stone 
work,)  upon  an  ancient  coffin  lid,  very  richly  decorated,  broken 
as  exactly  as  it  well  could  be  broken  by  accident,  into  two  equal 
parts.  Without  any  suspicion  of  its  value,  I  made  a  rude  drawing 
of  this  stone  to  scale,  and  of  this  drawing  you  will  find  a  copy,  if 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  Volume  of  Transactions  for 
1857. 

The  general  design  is  obvious  enough,  though  the  details  are 
much  injured.  At  the  foot,  Adam  and  Eve  stand  on  either  side  of 
a  tree  which  separates  into  two  branches,  meeting  at  intervals  to 
form  three  visicas  containing  figures  :  the  first  of  David,  the  second 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  third  of  Christ  in  His  Glory.  On 
either  side  of  these  are  subsidiary  figures,  too  much  injured  to  be 
certainly  appropriated ;  among  them  Moses  and  Elias,  and  two 
angels.     The  leaves  of  the  tree  fill  up  the  interspaces. 

By  and  bye,  turning  from  the  fabric  to  its  recorded  history,  I 
found  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that  during  a  fire  which  occurred  in 
1123,  a  certain  monument  was  broken  exactly  in  half  by  the  falling 
of  a  weight  upon  it  from  the  roof.  My  drawing  of  this  stone  imme- 
diately suggested  itself  to  me  as  a  marginal  illustration  of  the  text  of 
Cambrensis,  and  you  may  suppose  how  delighted  I  was  to  see  the 
text  and  the  illustration  exactly  answering  to  one  another,  when 
I  tell  you  that  Cambrensis  is  describing  the  fate  of  the  monument 
of  no  less  a  person  than  Eemigius^  the  founder  of  the  See,  and  the 
builder  of  the  Church  of  Lincoln. 
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Eemigius  was  a  representative  man,  and  he  represented  a  great 
deal  of  which  the  interest  will  be  recognized  by  this  Society,  and  this 
diocese,  and  this  our  Church  of  England,  in  this  generation  of  church 
builders,  and  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  diocesan  history.  Indeed 
I  think  I  can  perceive,  between  this  time  and  that,  certain  parallels, 
upon  which,  however  gratifying  they  might  be  in  themselves,  it 
would  be  beyond  the  modesty  of  my  position  as  the  reader  of  a 
mere  archaeological  Paper,  to  insist. 

Eemigius  was  one  of  the  Norman  churchmen  who  (we  may 
hesitate  to  say  whether  impelled  by  a  missionary  spirit,  or  guided 
by  an  acquisitive  instinct)  followed  the  Conqueror  in  his  expedition 
to  England.  William  gave  him,  in  the  following  year,  the  Bishopric 
of  Dorchester ;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  of  the 
episcopal  city,  which  stands  in  the  low  grounds  of  Oxfordshire,  and 
which  was  unprotected  by  any  neighbouring  fortress,  he  transferred 
his  throne  to  Lincoln,  a  city  on  a  hill,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a 
castle,  but  at  the  extreme  opposite  border  almost  of  his  enormous 
diocese ;  a  diocese  which  even  now,  after  having  been  again  and 
again  dismembered,  is  ready  to  transfer  a  part  of  its  territory  to  a 
Bishop  of  this  town  of  Southwell.  With  what  regrets  the  Church 
of  Dorchester  bade  adieu  to  the  Norman  prelate  we  are  not  told;  but 
that  he  was  welcomed  at  Lincoln  there  can  be  little  doubt.  And 
still  the  Lincoln  of  to-day  is  happier  than  the  Dorchester  of  old, 
for  she  retains,  and  may  she  long  retain,  her  Eemigius ;  and  may 
the  daughter  diocese  be  as  happy  as  the  mother,  in  her  first 
espousals. 

Eemigius,  like  most  of  the  Norman  occupants  of  great  benefices 
in  England,  brought  with  him  a  foreign  ideal,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  architectural,  towards  which  he  worked ;  and  a  new  Eouen 
rose  up  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overhanging  the  Witham.  The 
west  front  of  this  church  still  remains  to  show  the  scale  on  which 
it  was  designed,  and  the  eastern  apse  is  determined  by  certain 
remains  under  the  floor  of  the  present  choir,  so  that  we  have  the 
main  dimensions  east  and  west  of  the  ground-plan.  Long  before 
it  was  finished,  the  church  was  occupied  by  a  foundation  of  twenty- 
one  canons ;  and  I  think  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  they  were 
not  suffered  to  be  idle.  Himself  a  workman,  Eemigius  surrounded 
himself  with  men,  who  could  and  would  approve  his  choice,  by 
labouring,  with  their  hand,  perhaps — certainly  with  their  heads  and 
hearts. 

If  you  have  any  wish  to  see  him  at  work  (and  he  is  well  worth 
seeing),  I  can  tell  you  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  He  was 
statur a  parvus,  sed  aorde  magnus;  colore  fnscus,  sed  operihus  venustus: 
slight  in  stature,  but  great  in  heart ;  of  dark  features,  but  fair  in 
deeds.  In  short  he  was  a  grand  man,  who  had  set  a  grand  purpose 
before  him,  and  was  pursuing  it  grandly.     There  he  is,  then  ;  the 
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little,  dark,  impetuous  Norman  prelate,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
fair-haired  full-formed  Saxons,  whom  he  is  urging  on,  in  his  Norman 
French,  and  perhaps  not  without  an  impatient  gesture  now  and 
then,  in  their  work. 

Eemigius  died  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  consecration 
of  his  church,  and  four  days  before  it  actually  took  place.  The 
barons  and  prelates  whom  he  had  assembled  to  take  part  in  the 
august  ceremonial,  assisted  at  his  obsequies.  And  there  they  stood, 
around  the  open  grave,  before  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which 
we  may  assume  from  the  analogy  of  other  Norman  churches,  to 
have  been  just  westward  of  the  intersection  of  tlie  nave  and 
transepts.  And  over  him  they  placed  a  stone,  of  which  I  am  to 
relate  the  history.  So  the  founder  of  this  noble  Minster  slept 
peaceably  under  the  roof  which  he  had  painfully  toiled  to  raise, 
and  before  the  altar  at  which  he  had  solemnized  the  mass  times 
without  number.  And  thither  the  sick  and  suffering  came  often  for 
relief,  for  though  he  was  never  enrolled  among  the  saints'  cures,  if  we 
may  believe  the  legend,  they  did  not  fail  to  wait  on  his  intercession. 

Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  liemigius  the  church  suffered 
greatly  from  a  fire,  which  raged,  as  in  so  many  almost  contemporary 
cases,  in  the  roof;  for  as  yet  there  were  few  or  no  stone  vaults 
over  so  wide  expanses  as  the  nave  of  a  great  church.  The  stone 
placed  over  the  body  of  Eemigius  was  broken  in  two,  through  the 
middle,  by  the  fall  of  timber  from  above,  and  separated  into  two 
equal  parts.  You  must  observe  the  very  words  of  Cambrensis  : — 
*^  Petra  corpori  superposltd iDer  medhmi  coufr acta  partes  in  gerninas 
et  separata.''  The  stone  placed  over  his  body  was  broken  across 
the  middle,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  Could  the  fracture 
of  this  stone,  as  represented  in  my  drawing,  and  rememember  it 
is  made  to  scale,  be  more  exactly  described  ? 

The  canons  took  counsel  what  they  should  do.  Remember 
where  this  grave  was.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  of  the 
constructive  nave  that  is,  for  it  was  in  the  ritual  choir,  the  choir 
of  a  Norman  church  being  under  the  tower,  and  extending  one  bay 
into  the  western  arm  of  the  church,  as  it  does  at  present  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  this  last  bay  of  the 
present  nave,  then,  just  before  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  one 
of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  church,  and  without  a  pro- 
tecting vault  or  canopy  over  it.  So  they  determined  to  remove 
the  body,  which  they  found  entire  and  uncorrupted,  to  the  north 
of  its  former  position,  out  of  the  path  of  persons  walking  up  the 
centre  of  the  nave  towards  the  altar,  and  to  place  it  either 
under  the  aisle  vault,  for  the  aisle  was  probably  vaulted,  though 
the  nave  was  not,  or  under  protection  of  the  last  arch  of  the  nave 
arcade ;  in  either  of  which  places  it  would  be  protected  from  the 
same  kind  of  injury  which  it  had  already  suffered.       Cambrensis 
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was  not  a  contemporary,  or  we  should  probably  have  had  a  minute 
description  of  this  translation ;  but  if  any  of  you  are  disposed  to 
enquire  how  it  was  probably  done  you  may  turn  to  the  account 
of  the  translation  of  St.  Edmund,  at  Edmundsbury,  also  after  a 
fire,  as  described  in  the  annals  of  Joseline  of  Jirakelond ;  or  if  these 
are  not  within  your  reach,  to  the  version  of  the  story  given  by 
Carlyle  in  his  Past  and  Present. 

Throughout  the  alterations  in  the  fabric  up  to  the  time  of  St. 
Hugh,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  any  change  in  the  position  of 
the  tomb  of  Remigius ;  and  after  St.  Hugh,  the  very  thought  of 
the  founder  was  obliterated  by  the  greater  worship  bestowed  on 
the  more  recent  saint.  But  after  an  interval  of  six  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  a  work  was  undertaken  in  which  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested. I  transcribe  an  account  of  it  from  the  introduction  of  the 
recent  reprint  of  Sanderson  and  Dugdale. 

"The  new  pavement  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  dates  from  1782, 
beginning  with  the  nave,  and  was  scarcely  completed  in  1791,  in 
which  year  we  find  the  choir  aisles  and  lesser  transept  still  in 
progress.  Previously  to  these  works,  as  many  as  eighty-seven 
tombstones  (if  we  adopt  the  survey  of  1641,  confirmed,  apparently, 
by  Browne  Willis,  in  1  730)  migh  the  counted  in  the  nave  alone,  or 
"  body  "  as  it  was  called,  stripped  indeed  of  their  inscribed  brasses, 
but  still  in  situ,  shewing  where  lay  prelates  and  canons,  benefactors 
to  the  fabric,  college  founders, — to  say  nothing  of  city  merchants, 
ancestors  of  county  families,  &c.  Before  1791,  the  whole  had 
disappeared ;  some  being  removed  into  the  choir  aisles,  others  to 
the  cloisters  (mark  this,  others  to  tlie  cloisters),  where  the  joiners, 
&c.,  who  at  one  time  used  that  part  as  a  workshop,  have  inflicted 
further  injury." 

It  was  in  the  cloister,  you  know,  that  we  found  the  coflin  lid  of 
Remigius.  I  wonder  whether  his  coffin  was  there  too,  and  is  there 
or  anywhere  else,  still  above  ground. 

If  any  of  you  are  disposed  to  follow  out  this  enquiry,  I  will 
suggest  some  hints  for  your  guidance.  We  have  had  Remigius 
described  as  statnrd  imrvus.  William  of  Malmesbury  intensifies 
.the  expression  :  Ipse  pro  exiguitate  corporis  pene  portentain  hom- 
inis  videhatur.  For  his  diminutive  stature  he  was  almost  a  portent 
of  humanity,  that  is,  he  was  actually  dwarfish.  Now  this  coffin  lid 
is  only  six  feet  one  inch  in  length,  and  this,  allowing  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  of  the  stone  coffin,  would  leave  scarcely  room  for 
a  corpse  of  more  thau  five  foot  four.  You  must  look,  therefore, 
for  a  coffin  rather  proportioned  to  a  female  than  to  a  male  occupant. 
Of  course  it  should  answer  to  the  stone  in  its  other  dimensions  also. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  present  place  and  surroundings  of  the 
stone. 
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Its  discovery  was  reported  to  this  Society,  you  will  remember, 
twenty  years  ago;  but  it  was  not  till  1871  that  Precentor Yenables 
wrote  to  me  : — You  will  remember  the  special  interest  I  had  in  the 
matter : — "  It  is  some  years  since  you  called  public  attention  to 
the  value  of  the  monumental  slab  preserved  in  our  cloisters,  and  the 
probability  that  it  may  have  covered  the  grave  of  Remigius. 
Chancellor  Massingberd  has  several  times  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  restored  to  the  Minster,  and  replaced,  as  far  as  we  may  be 
able  to  determine  it,  in  its  presumed  original  position.  At  last  his 
request  has  been  granted,  and  the  slab  is  to  be  fixed  within  the 
Cathedral." 

Not  to  prolong  the  story,  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Harvey,  tells  me 
that  it  has  now  been  actually  removed  into  the  nave,  and  that  it 
lies  in  the  place  indicated  by  Cambrensis,  as  that  to  which  it  was 
removed  after  the  fire  of  1123.  It  has  been  raised  on  two  slabs, 
into  the  upper  of  which  the  monument  is  inserted.  Eound  the 
upper  slab  runs  the  following  incription,  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Wordsworth  : — "  Depositum  :  ut  :  fertur  :  Remigii  :  Dorcestrensis  : 
primum  :  deinde  :  Lincoliensis  :  Episcopi  :  Hujus  :  Ecclesiae  : 
fundatoris  :    A.  S   :   mcxxii   :   restitutum  A.  S   :   mdccclxxii." 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  adduced  circumstantial  evidence 
only  for  this  stone  being  that  of  Remigius.  Is  there,  then,  any 
monument  assigned  to  that  prelate  on  direct  trustworthy  authority  1 

In  1641,  Sanderson  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln),  and  Dugdale 
(afterwards  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Garter  King-at-Arms),  both  of 
them  accomplished  antiquarians,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  tombs 
in  Lincoln  Minster,  and  the  result  of  this  survey  was  republished 
in  1851,  with  additional  matter.  I  need  not  go  beyond  this  reprint 
of  Sanderson  and  Dugdale,  for  it  Avill  include  all  the  learning,  and 
all  the  industry  expended  on  the  subject,  I  find,  then,  that 
according  to  this  joint  authority,  there  were  "  in  the  choir  four  monu- 
ments on  the  north  side,  two  tombs  7iot  known  ;  but  it  -was  famed 
that  one  of  them  is  Remigius',  whose  bare  sheet  of  lead  was  then 
to  be  seen."  I  do  not  quite  understand  these  last  words.  Is  it 
possible  that  a  leaden  coffin  was  visible  within  the  tomb  1  But  if 
so,  this  was  not  the  coffin  of  Remigius,  for  he  was  buried  in  a  stone 
coffin  ;  or  is  this  the  sheet  of  lead  elsewhere  mentioned  by  Dugdale 
as  that  of  a  kinsman  of  Bishop  Remigius.  If  so,  it  has  little  to  do 
with  the  prelate's  grave.  Bishop  Fuller,  Sanderson's  successor, 
improved  upon  the  "  tom.bs  not  knoum,  one  of  them  famed  to  he  of 
Bemir/ius,''  and  appropriated  it  to  that  prelate  by  an  epitaph. 
Whether  this  epitaph  remains  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  not  make 
a  tomb  in  the  choir,  tlie  tomb  of  one  who  was  buried,  not  in  the 
choir,  but  in  the  nave,  and  removed  only  to  a  place  a  little  to  the 
north  of  its  original  position,  long  before  the  choir  of  St.   Hugh 
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was  in  existence.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  militate  against 
my  contention. 

And  now  let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  evidence. 

The  Norman  founder  of  Lincoln  Minster,  a  spare  man,  of  short 
stature,  is  buried  in  a  certain  spot,  a  stone  is  laid  over  his  body, 
and  thirty  years  after  this  stone  is  accidentally  broken  exactly  into 
two  equal  parts.  He  is  removed  at  once  a  few  feet  to  the  north 
of  the  same  place,  and  his  tomb  is  not  mentioned  again  for  six 
hundred  and  sixty  years.  Several  changes,  however,  take  place  in 
the  fabric,  and  at  last  the  pavement  is  renewed  in  1782.  Up  to 
that  time  eighty-seven  tomb-stones  might  be  counted  in  the  nave 
alone,  in  situ ;  some  of  these  were  removed  into  the  choir  aisles, 
some  into  the  cloisters. 

By  and  bye,  a  nameless  coffin  lid,  of  ecclesiastical  device,  of  rich 
design,  of  ISTorman  date,  of  small  proportions,  and  broken  into  two 
equal  parts,  is  found  in  the  cloister.  Everything,  date,  size, 
character,  the  very  marks  of  a  singular  accident,  is  repeated  in  this 
stone.  IS'o  other  stone  or  monument  is  assigned  to  the  Norman 
prelate  on  reasonable  evidence,  and  no  name  at  all  is  even  suggested 
for  the  stone  in  question. 

I  think  the  conclusion  is  irresistable. 


Documentary  History  of  Southwell  — By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitworth, 
Yicar  of  Blidworth. 

A  NATURAL  question  occurs  as  we  stand  before  our  great  county 
temple  at  Southwell — How,  when,  whence,  the  ricli  grandeur 
of  the  old  north  porch,  of  the  stately  tower,  this  long  array  of 
building,  this  chapter  house  so  exceeding  magnifical'?  Tell  us 
why  this  ancient  name — this  "  mere  village,"  as  the  Daily  Neivs 
said — this  place  of  almost  "  passionless  renown  " — is  starting  into 
the  forefront  of  a  great  movement,  extending  from  one  quarter  of 
the  land  unto  another,  almost  unchallenged.  It  is  because  it  repre- 
sents principles  that  never  can  die  :  because  its  associations  inter- 
twine with  so  many  faces  and  facts  that  have  made  the  history  of 
our  Church  glorious  and  remarkable.  Her  stones  are  living  and 
eloquent  with  the  voice  of  ages,  and  shall  cry  out  to  the  generations 
yet  for  to  come.  On  tbe  glittering  roll  of  English  arclraeology  in 
its  best  aspect,  that  of  the  Ciiurch  as  the  record  of  God's  providence 
to  this  fair  land,  we  come  upon  the  names  of  saints,  princes,  prelates, 
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who  under  Him  have  left  their  mark  on  Southwell  and  Southwell 
Church.  One  king  subjected  the  wliole  county  of  Nottingham  to 
her  as  a  Christian  mother,  and  the  Archbishops  of  York  sat  here  not 
only  as  Archbishops,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense  rectors  of  the  county 
as  their  parish.  Another  sovereign  declared  it  justled  with  the 
proudest  kirks  in  Christendom,  little  dreaming  that  the  infant  son  he 
brought  with  him  sliould  here  be  a  king  unkinged,  and  within  the 
w^alis  of  a  hostel  in  Southwell  town,  and  within  sound  of  the  bells 
of  Southwell  Church,  first  taste  the  sorrows  of  captivity.  The 
chapter  of  Southwell  dates  from  the  era  of  our  earliest  institutions. 
On  its  long  array  are  graven  names  great  in  early  English  story. 
It  has  lived  through  a  thousand  temporal  accidents  and  changes, 
and  when  at  last,  as  all  things  must,  it  did  die  after  a  life  of 
twelve  centuries  and  a  half,  it  died  so  stoutly  in  the  last  breath 
of  the  last  j^rebendary  of  Beckingham  in  its  collegiate  church  as 
to  justify  the  very  reasonable  misgivings  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  that  the  brave  canon  had  determined  not  only 
to  sink  with  the  descending  sun  of  the  old  foundation,  but  to 
remain  to  be  the  first  to  salute  the  rising  sun  of  the  new.  Call 
it  not  vain,  nor  deem  that  you  err  in  connecting  with  all  the 
associations  of  this  most  ancient  chapter,  that  it  struggled  into 
death  with  the  parting  sighs  of  a  canon  in  his  95th  year. 

Now  let  the  aggressive  spirit  of  early  Christianity  and  of 
early  Saxon  Christianity  be  noted,  and  then  I  think  we  may 
find  a  clue  to  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  placing  of  the  Church 
and  Chapter  here.  Kolla,  Eiscar,  Blecca,  Bilda,  Gippa,  tmiical 
prefixes  which  occur  around  Southwell,  and  more  than  all>  Thor- 
garton  and  Thoresby,  imply  the  presence  and  influence  of  chiefs  and 
clans  with  whom  the  old  northern  mythology  was  very  strongly 
identified.  And  in  further  jn'oof  of  this  I  would  cite  the  epithet 
Paganus  so  often  found  in  the  records  of  early  Nottinghamshire 
families,  an  epithet  applied  by  ecclesiastics,  doubtless.  In  its  first 
use  it  was  strongly  descriptive ;  later,  as  Christianity  became 
almost  universal,  it  lost  its  salt,  and  became  eventually  even  a 
Christian  name,  as  well  as  a  civil  designation.  But  how  deeply 
rooted  that  old  superstition  had  been,  how  conservative  and 
obstructive  its  force  ma}'  be  gathered  from  its  lingering  remains, 
as  well  as  from  the  acts  of  the  Councils  of  the  Mercian  (Jhurcli, 
in  which  especially  it  is  frequently  and  strongly  condemned. 
Here  then  in  these  ancient  woods  tliat  had  tempted  the  Kirk- 
lingas,  the  Eddingas,  and  others,  I  imagine,  was  a  noble  field 
for  Christian  enterprise.  Here  an  exercise  for  that  stern  uncom- 
promising sense  of  Christian  duty  symbolized  for  so  many  ages 
by  that  determined  looking  old  tower.  Paulinus  was  indeed 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  great  work  there  is  historical,  but 
yet,  as  far  as  York  is  concerned,   he  was  always  more  or  less  a 
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bishop  unattached,  and  there  was  a  wide  interval  of  twenty  years 
after  his  departure  before  his  widowed  See,  the  elder  of  the  twin 
foundations  of  Paulinus,  was  wedded  to  a  new  mate  in  the  person 
of  Archbishop  Chad  or  Cedda.  A  child,  a  woman,  a  priest,  a  king, 
four  active  elements  we  must  confess,  superadded  to  his  own  sense 
of  duty,  combined  in  bringing  about  the  mission  of  Paulinus. 
Consecrated  21st  July,  625,  metropolitan  of  the  northern  parish, 
he  so  set  forth  on  the  mission  terminating  in  his  work  here  at 
Southwell.  I  connect,  having  seen  it  so  written,  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Bleasby,  or  Bleccaesby,  with  Blecca  the  Governor  of 
Lincoln,  converted  there  by  Paulinus.  Imagination,  surely,  is  not 
over-riding  criticism  in  supposing  the  new-born  zeal  of  Blecca  directed 
the  steps  of  his  father  in  the  faith  to  the  homes  of  those  of  his  own 
blood  and  house.  Bede  does  not  say  that  the  baptism  of  the  great 
number  of  the  converts  was  at  Southwell  itself,  but  in  the  presence 
of  King  Edwin,  in  the  river  Trent  near  it,  and  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Trent  and  the  site  of  the  now  great  church  are  three  miles  distant. 
Mark  then  the  apostle,  tall,  bent  with  anxiety,  travel,  work,  dark 
haired,  pale  visaged,  aquiline  nose,  venerable  and  majestic  in  look. 
This  was  the  man — the  man  who  kindled  the  light  that  has  never 
gone  out.  With  a  keen  sense  of  the  power  of  music  and  poetry, 
he  brought  with  him  the  first  vicar  choral  of  this  church  in  the 
person  of  James,  his  Deacon,  the  first  link  of  the  harmonious  chain 
of  which  my  friends  the  present  vicars  choral  are  destined  by  no 
means  to  be  the  last. 

Well  might  we  pause  here  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  preachings 
under  ancient  oaks — it  may  be  at  a  glorious  time  like  this — the 
baptisms  by  the  streams,  the  setting  up  the  rude  altar  by  the  hill 
side,  or  to  watch  features  kindling  with  the  glow  of  new-born  hopes 
of  simple  faith,  and  all  that  was  done  ere  a  substantial  expression 
was  found  in  a  church  consecrated  to  the  one  true  God. 

Pass  we  forward  now  to  a  new  page  of  this  church's  story. 
We  have  just  seen  that  Edwin,  whose  name  we  find  alike  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Edwinstowe,  stood  by  the  side  of  his  teacher  at  the 
baptisms  in  the  Trent.  Xor  is  it  without  significance  that  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  townsmen  of  Southwell  preserved  the  tradition  of  the 
Apostle  rather  than  of  the  King.  And  yet  the  zealous  sincerity  of 
the  King  acted  most  importantly  on  the  fortunes  of  the  newly- 
founded  church.  Edwin  died  in  battle  in  632.  Ilis  cousin,  Oswald, 
died  also  with  this  prayer  on  his  lips,  "  Spare  !  0  Lord  !  the  souls 
of  my  people."  Hilda,  Abbess  of  Whitby,  Avas  niece  of  Oswald, 
and  the  Princess  Ebba  was  niece  of  Hilda.  England  owed  much 
to  Gallic  teachers,  and  just  at  that  time  was  repaying  the  debt,  for 
Fleury  tells  us  that  many  British  princesses  were  abbesses  in  Gaul. 
Ebba  preferred  to  remain  at  home,  and  her  work  here  is  testified  in 
the  foundation  of  the  prebend  of  Oxton,  which  under  the  name  of 
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Oxton  Overliall  and  Oxton  Netherhall,  contained  the  Vicarages 
of  Blidworth  and  Oxton,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  the  Queen's 
Bower  in  the  former  jDarish,  hard  by  the  ancient  royal  hunting 
seat,  may  have  some  connection  with  her  life  and  work.  Be  it 
remembered  that  the  hunting  districts  of  the  old  Anglo  Saxon 
monarchs  were  their  usual  capitals.  Hunting  in  that  age  bordered 
on  the  confines  of  Christian  duty,  a  sacrifice  of  danger  and  deliver- 
ance. For  many  ages  Bhdworth  Forest,  a  part  of  this  prebend,  was 
divided  as  a  hunting  ground  between  the  Archbishops  of  York  and 
the  Kings  of  England,  and  even  Bishop  Latimer  preached  before 
Edward  VI.,  that  "  God  alloweth  hunting  and  hawking  at  some 
times  unto  great  men,  but  it  is  not  the  chiefest  duty  unto  which 
God  hath  called  them."  It  is  a  sad  but  true  confession  that  the 
sculptured  records  of  the  Chapter  House,  graven  as  they  are  with 
exquisite  device  and  an  innnitable  fidelity  to  nature,  are  proofs  that 
too  many  of  the  canons  were  from  time  to  time  immersed  in  those 
secular  pursuits  which  drew  down  the  indignation  of  satirists,  and 
missed  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  piety  of  Ebba.  The  Act  of 
Dissolution  in  Henry  VIIL's  time  expressly  recites  that  it  was  her 
"  foundation  to  do  that  which  it  belongeth  unto  a  prebendarie  to 
doe,  to  teache  and  preache  the  worde  of  God."  The  name  of  this 
prebend  is  yet  found  on  the  stall,  and  the  memory  of  her  especial 
friends,  Wilfred  and  Cuthbert,  is  well  preserved  in  the  numerous 
dedications  of  dependent  churches  to  the  former  saint,  as  in  the 
well  endowed  chantry  of  the  latter. 

It  was  doubtless  to  this  high  interest  that  Southwell  (cinn  per- 
tinentiis  suis)  was  at  so  early  a  period  freed  from  the  oppressive 
forest  laws  and  exactions.  Without  these  exemptions,  obtained  by 
one  of  the  Archbishops,  the  energies  of  her  canons  could  not  have 
done  their  work.  So  long  as  these  remained  the  very  missel  thrush, 
which  is  the  massing  bird  that  singeth  unto  God  masse  for  the  birds, 
might  scarce  have  opened  his  throat  without  the  King's  licence,  other- 
wise in  his  great  default  he  must  have  done  as  did  the  cantarist  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Marie,  in  the  prebendal  church  of  Caunton  in  a.d. 
1351,  who,  Dominus  William  de  Port,  by  the  aid  of  his  good  friend, 
Walter  de  Calneton,  did  supplicate  the  King,  and  payed  five  marks, 
and  so  was  pardoned  his  transgressions  for  having  sung  in  a  chantry 
which  had  not  the  King's  licence.  Nor  might  the  very  robins 
with  mystic  blood  upon  their  breasts  sing  the  star  song  on  Christmas 
eve,  which  as  is  averred  they  yet  do.  Now  all  these  exemptions 
and  the  good  hand  of  mother  church  must  have  made  the  Southwell 
chapter  tenants  happy  men,  and  good  also  would  it  be  for  the  canons, 
and  therefore  neither  canons  nor  tenants  would  be  displeased,  when, 
on  the  consecration  of  Oskytel  to  the  See  of  York  in  958,  Edwy  did 
not  forget  the  younger  in  the  twain,  but  granted  unto  Southwell 
twenty  farms  and  manors  of  his  own  inheritance,  being  part  of  his 
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land  in  Svdyellan,  Mark,  I  pray  you,  what  regal  domains  we  of 
the  deanery  rural  of  Southwell  inhabit,  and  how  the  old  inheritance 
of  Edwin  and  Ebba  had  descended  to  Edwy,  and  how  much  after- 
wards was  reserved  for  Edgar,  that  his  great  benefactions  are  spoken 
of  in  a  deed  which  even  received  the  impress  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  which  same  high  authority  declares  there  ever  hath 
been  an  archiepiscopal  see  in  that  church,  the  Archbishop  being 
doubtless  held  to  be  the  diocesan  product  of  these  two  ecclesiastical 
factors  of  the  churches  of  York  and  Southwell. 

In  short,  for  all  these  Saxon  ages,  and  on  all  these  regal  lands, 
it  appears  to  be  the  delight  of  the  Saxon  Princes  to  make  this 
church  and  chapter  not  only  a  very  6fx(f)aXos  of  the  district  for  its 
weal,  but  an  avdd-qixa  in  gratitude  for  their  own.  Thus  only,  as  I 
imagine,  did  King  Edgar  refrain  from  changing  this,  as  so  many 
other  foundations,  from  a  secular  to  a  regular  constitution. 

It  gives  an  extraordinary  vividness  to  the  history  of  these  times 
that,  in  stone  two  contemporary  memorials  yet  preach  to  us.  One 
is  in  the  church  hard  by,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
curious  set  of  sculptures  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  AVilfred,  at  Calverton.  There,  in  rudest  but  most 
interesting  and  telling  fashion,  ma\  be  seen,  a  thousand  years  old, 
the  Erancklin  of  those  parts,  with  the  purest  Saxon  implements 
about  him,  and  engaged  in  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  threshing, 
tree  felling,  hunting,  and  finally  feasting. 

And  now  I  pray  you  to  note  we  are  in  the  year  1050  a.d. 
There  was  a  grand  old  abbey  in  the  fens  of  England,  restored  by 
Edgar,  known  in  early  history  as  Medehamstead,  now  Peterboro'. 
The  abbot  of  that  monastery  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his 
time.  Beginning  in  an  uninformed  age,  he  was  chosen  by  his 
predecessor  in  tlie  See  of  York  to  address  certain  homilies  to  clergy 
and  laity.  There  is  no  more  important  document  to  establish  the 
continuity  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  and 
that  of  the  Church  of  England  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  the 
homilies  of  oiElfric,  and  particularly  that  on  the  Eucharist.  Doubt- 
less many  of  them  served  their  purpose  here,  for  Southwell  was 
a  favourite  home,  but  we  know  that  ^Ifric  Puttoc  preached  his 
best  sermon  when  he  glorified  God  by  the  death  he  died,  being  the 
first  of  seven  Archbishops  of  York  who  here  departed  from  this 
transitory  world,  the  primal  star  of  a  seven  starred  crown.  Cannot 
we  picture  the  priests  of  Southwell  Church,  led  doubtless  by  the 
canons  of  "Woodborough,  Xormanton,  Muskham,  Oxton,  and  three 
of  Xorwell,  all  then  in  existence,  setting  forth,  after  dirges  due  and 
requiem,  with  the  body  of  the  abbot,  to  meet  the  monks  of 
Peterborough,  who  conveyed  it  to  its  resting  place  there.  Solemnly 
tolled  the  bell, — for  in  1023,  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  had 
given  two,   the  first  bells   in  Nottinghamshire,   to   ring  from  the 
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tower  of  Southwell  Church  :  and  we  may  imagine  that  both  would 
be  rung  more  festally  in  1041,  when  Edward  the  Confessor  was 
here  on  his  way  to  jSTewark,  notable  his  company,  being  Lord 
Leofric  and  Lady  Godiva,  on  their  way  to  the  great  altar  in 
Newark,  to  give  the  church  of  Fledborough  to  the  monastery  of 
Stow,  a  gift  lately  completed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  presenting 
the  parson  of  Fledborough  to  the  representative  church  of  that  old 
foundation. 

I  shall  not  here  refer  to  Dooms'lwj  Book  as  to  Southwell, 
not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  Kemigius  de  Festo  Campo,  one  of 
its  compilers,  but  because  it  is  now  so  easy  of  access,  and  that  the 
White  Book  of  Southwell  is  such  an  inestimable  treasure  of  all 
that  concerns  this  church  and  chapter.  But  we  can  hardly  pass 
the  era  of  the  Conquest  without  asking  the  question,  how  was 
it  when  the  seats  of  so  many  Bisliopricks  were  removed  that  the 
commanding  claims  of  a  foundation  then  so  ancient  were  not  recog- 
nised, by  endowing  the  constitutional  episcopacy  with  a  living  voice 
and  representative  1  Why  was  there  not  a  persona  eplscoimtus  ? 
I  think  the  very  strength  of  those  claims  was  fatal.  It  was  too 
strongly  associated  with  the  ancient  Saxon  line,  too  expressive  a 
representation  of  the  Anglia  of  the  past  to  be  made  prominent 
when  the  Church  was  assuming  an  Anglo  Norman  and  more  Eoman 
complexion.  The  policy  of  the  Conqueror  was  in  this  respect  the 
policy  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  the  influence  of  Norman 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  association  was  distributed  over  new  centres 
and  varying  circumstances,  if  not  to  break,  certainly  to  weaken  all 
historical  continuity.  Lanfranc  even  compelled  Remigius  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  been  consecrated  by  the  last  Saxon  archbishop,  to  make 
a  new  profession  to  himself. 

But  peace — tread  softly — many  of  these  strifes  have  ceased,  and 
the  great  bell  in  Southwell  tower  is  swaying  and  booming,  and  men, 
as  was  their  wont,  are  falling  on  their  knees  to  speed  a  parting  soul  — 
a  soul  whose  earthly  sojourn  in  his  clay  tenement  has  suddenly  been 
cut  short — a  soul,  in  spite  of  the  detractions  of  many  enemies,  full 
of  noble  thoughts,  one  of  which  is  living,  acting  at  the  present 
moment.  There  death-stricken,  in  the  garden  of  what  is  now  the 
residence  or  the  palace,  lies  Gerard,  Archbishop  of  York — there  he 
died.  With  a  large  retinue,  such  as  archbishops  then  travelled 
with,  he  was  on  his  way  to  court  to  attend  a  council.  And  what 
was  one  of  the  principal  matters  there  to  be  debated  ?  It  was  "  the 
largeness  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,"  which  shortly  afterwards  was 
relieved  by  the  separation  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  ''Ad  ea  peragenda, 
quae  Episcopalis  sunt  officii,  unus  Episcopus  nullatenus  sufficere 
possit," — so  says  Pope  Paschal,  and  acting  on  this  conclusion,  he 
appointed  as  first  Bishop  of  Ely,  a  man  whose  name  is  not  altogether 
archaeological.   "  Dominum  Hervoeum,  vita  et  scientia  non  modica."  I 
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will  only  say  that  if  the  principle  which  determined  the  sedes  of 
the  new  diocese  in  the  grand  monastery  at  Ely  be  again  observed 
ne  nomen  Episcoj)'  vilescaf,  the  shire  of  Nottingham  will  not  long 
sigh  for  a  chief  pastor,  nor  the  vox  2^astoralis  be  long  unheard  in  the 
Mother  Church  of  the  County. 

I  suppose  no  age  or  country  has  ever  been  altogether  destitute 
of  those  chief  butlers  who,  riding  on  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity, 
have  forgotten  their  Josephs.  To  this,  I  think,  is  due  that  in  1171 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  various  parishes  which  throughout  the 
county  had  increased  in  number  and  solidity,  forgetting  the  bene- 
fits drawn  from  Paulinus  and  James,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Southwell  was  their  direct  representative,  declined  to  pay  their 
accustomed  offerings,  whereupon  Pope  Alexander,  in  1171,  interfered 
to  compel  their  payment  at  Pentecost,  and  these  were  paid  far  into 
the  present  century.  The  same  Pope  not  only  confirmed  to  the 
Canons  of  Southwell  all  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Church, 
similar  to  those  of  York,  but  put  a  weapon  into  his  own  hand  by 
exempting  them  from  all  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  a  concession  not 
one  whit  less  destructive  to  the  usefulness  and  independence  of  the 
Chapter  of  Southwell  than  the  innuptce  donum  exitiale  Minervce  to 
beleaguered  Troy. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  events  befell  in  the 
church  and  town  of  Southwell  closely  connected  with  English 
history.  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  who  had  been  consecrated  abroad 
and  returned  to  England  under  circumstances  of  some  difficulty, 
received  some  kind  of  public  recognition  in  this  church  on  his 
way  to  Lincoln.  More  clearly  recorded  is  the  interview  between 
William  de  Longo  Campo,  whom  Richard  I.  had  left  behind  as 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  Hugh  de  Pudsey.  Hither  he  invited 
Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  at  a  great  price  had 
purchased  the  office,  and  here  was  the  meeting.  William  Long- 
champ  gave  a  pressing  invitation  to  his  rival  to  meet  him  again 
that  day  week  at  Tickhill  Castle,  which  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
with  less  than  ordinary  episcopal  astuteness,  accepted,  only  to  find 
himself  under  arrest,  with  this  observation,  "this,"  said  he,  "must 
not  be  considered  as  bishop  laying  hands  upon  bishop,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  canons,  but  it  is  the  lay  act  of  chancellor  arresting 
chancellor."  In  1238,  a  certain  Eobertus  de  Southwell,  of  that 
church  canonicus,  is  prominent  at  Oxford.  A  dispute,  which  led 
to  fatal  consequences,  had  arisen  out  of  the  haughtiness  of  the 
Papal  Legate.  Bad  language  passed  on  the  occasion,  the  cook  of 
the  Legate  being  especially  irritated  by  the  epithet  Nebuzaradan. 
Half  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England  assembled  in  the  church 
of  dear  St.  Frideswide  to  cure  this  dispute,  and  one  who  was 
especially  wanted  was  this  Robertus,  Canon  of  Southwell.     His 
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importance  was  evidently  great,  as  he  was  recalled  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  royal  mandate,  and  he  will  re-appear.  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
took  pupils  in  those  days,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the 
happiest  etfect.  Your  Lordship's  predecessor,  GrostOste,  had  an 
apt  scholar,  whose  name  is  probably  not  unknown  to  you,  Roger 
Bacon,  and  proud  and  happy  am  I  to  connect  that  name  with  the 
collegiate  church  of  Southwell  as  Canon  of  South  Muskham,  that 
prebend  in  which  Lancelot  Andrews  afterwards  sat.  I  know  not 
whether  Roger  was  concerned  in  the  dispute  with  the  Legate  to 
which  I  have  referred,  but  your  Lordship's  predecessor  stood  stoutly 
by  his  clerks.  The  Robert  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  was  a 
clerk,  especially  attached  to  Walter  de  Gray,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  in  1255  a.d.  (about),  annexed  the  neighbouring  manor  of 
Hexgreave  Park,  and  Robert  Grosteste -protected  him  in  the  general 
sentence  of  excommunication  launched  against  the  Italians  in  the 
presence  of  the  Legate  and  the  King.  Singularly  enough  this  very 
evening  is  the  last  evening  of  this  union  between  Southwell  and 
Hexgrave.  To-morrow  it  passeth  to  the  parish  of  Farnsfield.-  So 
the  old  order  changeth.  Southwell  canons  had  been  at  a  premium 
for  some  time.  A  few  years  before  this  Welbeck  had  found  an 
abbot  in  Ricardus  de  Suwell.  In  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  III., 
Henry  de  Darley,  Canon  of  Suwell,  had  been  one  of  the  King's 
justiciaries,  sitting  at  Nottingham  to  assess  fifteenths;  and  now 
we  find  Robertus  de  Lexinton,  the  Robert  alluded  to  above,  as 
Canon  of  Southwell  also,  an  ecclesiastical  person  indeed,  but 
discharging  many  secular  offices. 

When  Master  John  de  Crophill,  another  canon  of  Southwell, 
in  conjunction  with  the  prior  of  Thnrgarton,  held  an  inquisition, 
there  were  within  the  walls  and  under  the  roof  of  the  collegiate 
church  no  less  than  nine  chantries,  a.d.  1372.  To  three  of  these, 
as  being  the  reflex  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  movements  that 
ever  agitated  the  Church  and  nation  of  England,  I  would  for  a 
moment  draw  your  attention.  Perhaps  never  were  parties  so 
sharply  divided  as  between  Becket  and  Henry  II.  It  was  the 
last  grand  collision  between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  element,  and 
although  one  churchman  of  the  day  invented,  what  has  been  so 
often  invented  since,  a  compromise,  saying  both  Henry  and  Becket 
had  had  each  a  zeal  for  God,  yet  it  appertained  to  God  only  to  say 
which  was  the  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  yet  perhaps  no  worship 
ever  spread  so  fast  and  so  far  as  the  worship  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
among  emphatically  the  people,  of  this  land.  Robert  de  Lexington 
is  an  exponent  of  the  once  prevalent  feeling  here  in  the  church  of 
Southwell  He  founded  three  chantries  at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas 
k  Becket  the  Martyr ;  these  three  poor  chantries  to  be  served  by 
three  priests,  two  deacons,  two  sub-deacons  and  thuribularies,  to 
pray  for  tho  health  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  ancestors,  and 
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those  of  King  John,  his  father,  mother,  brother,  sisters,  Brian 
d'Insula,  his  friend  (De  Lisle),  his  parishioners  and  benefactors — 
this  service  to  be  sung  daily  with  lights,  ornaments,  and  necessaries, 
and  to  find  a  great  light  of  27  lbs.  wax  for  the  altar  on  Good 
Friday  and  Ascension  Day,  and  13  lbs.  to  make  two  as  occasion 
required.  One  of  the  brothers  thus  prayed  for  was  Henri  de 
Lexington,  consecrated  at  Lincoln  in  1254,  who,  like  Henry  de 
Newark,  Archbishop  of  York  afterwards,  had  held  the  prebend  of 
j^orth  Muskham,  and  paid  annually  40  oz.  of  silver  and  tenths  to 
Adulphus,  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  a  striking  instance  of  the 
obedience  rendered  to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  who  had  declared  all 
benefices  to  be  at  pontifical  disposal. 

The  records  of  Southwell  strikingly  illustrate  the  hard  and 
heavy  hand  laid  upon  the  English  Church  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Henry  III.  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  Pope  by  enriching 
Italian  priests  with  English  benefices.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  uncle  to  the  King,  was  non-resident,  and  cut  down 
Canterbury  woods  to  make  money  for  the  Pope.  York  was  vacant. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  never  consecrated.  The  Pope's 
agent,  "  Master  Martin"  was  a  name  of  terror  to  English  churchmen. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  good  English  marks  were  in  one 
year  sent  to  Italy.  And  what  illustration  of  this  greed  does  South- 
well furnish  1  Now  had  she  to  pay  the  price  of  the  invidious  and 
suicidal  exemption  granted  in  a.d.  1171.  Let  us  cite  the  canonries 
of  Norwell.     I  quote  from  the  list  of  canons. 

Stephen   de    Ferentino,    nepos    Stephani  de  Lasilio,    cardinalis 
presbyter  S.  R.  E.,  prebendarius  de  Norwell  Overhall,  died 
in  1234. 
Died  also  in  1234,  Johannes  Clericus  filius  Odonis  fratris  predicti 
Stephani. 

Dominus   Lambertus    natus    Florentise    canonicus    de    Norwell 
Palishall,  died  1278. 

Here  we  have,  in  the  space  of  sixty  years,  three  Italians,  with 
some  nepotism,  in  the  limits  of  one  benefice;  and  again,  on  the  13 
Kal.  of  May,  1289,  Johannes  filius  nobilis  viri  Landulphi  de 
Columna  was  admitted  to  the  canonry  of  Oxton. 

This  was  an  age  for  founding  chauntries.  Robert  de  Sutton, 
in  1260  A.D.,  founded  a  chauntry  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  binding 
his  Vicar  to  a  special  prayer  for  him  and  all  Christian  souls,  for 
the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  for  all  dead  brethren  and 
benefactors  of  the  Church  and  Chapter  of  Southwell,  Vavasour's 
chantry  at  the  altar  of  St.  John  Baptist  was  founded  in  1275  a.d. 
Robert  de  Oxton  foundtd  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  about  the 
same  time. 

A  question  may  be  introduced  here  bearing  upon  an  interest- 
ing and  important  topic.       Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution 
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of  the  church  and  chapter  which  in  any  way  points  to  the  route 
chosen  by  the  ancient  apostle  who  was  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  its 
glories'?  Let  us  suppose  that  in  his  journey  from  Lincoln  hither 
he  crossed  the  Trent  at  the  old  ferry  at  Carlton,  then  he  travels 
through  Norwell,  North  Muskham,  the  largest  member  of  which 
prebend  is  Caunton,  wandering  westward,  and  then  descending 
into  what  was  afterwards  Southwell,  by  Normanton,  Now 
observe  two  things :  first,  these  three  prebends  are  among  those 
known  to  ha\re  existed  from  the  very  earliest  foundation;  then, 
let  us  go  to  the  service  we  should  have  heard  had  we  five  centuries 
back  sung  our  mattins  in  the  very  ancient  chapel  at  Normanton, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  in  existence  up  to  the  middle 
of  last  century.  We  should  not  have  the  ordinary  service  :  there 
in  Normanton  chapel,  this  chapel  observe,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  the  forerunner,  we  should  have  heard  as  the  priest  was 
bound  to  celebrate  daily,  the  service  for  the  Passion  of  Christ — now 
this  was  the  service  celebrated  in  limina  templi,  I  do  not  say  I 
have  proved  the  point  as  by  a  hard  mathematical  demonstration,  but 
I  claim  to  have  thrown  an  air  of  possibility  over  the  theory 
that  this  chapel  is  the  chapel  of  the  Great  Approach,  and  there 
put,  in  memory  of  that  coming  which  had  been  fraught  with  such 
great  results  :  yes,  and  at  the  dissolution,  as  Dr.  John  Bell  was 
prebendary  thereof,  and  as  he  had  a  revenue  of  xxij.  v.  xj.  ob., 
sufiicient  for  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  I  can  imagine  him 
at  his  chapel  door,  and  quoting  to  any  one  of  us,  perhaps  wearied 
and  footsore,  word^  which  expressed  the  full  spirit  of  the  very 
place  on  which  he  stood  : — 

Quisquis  ades,  medii  subis  in  limina  templi, 
Siste  parum  ;  insontemque  tuo  pro  crimine  passum 
Respice  me,  me  conde  animo,  me  pectore  serva, 
Hue  veni  ;  pacis  promissse  interpres  et  amplse. 
Hie  tibi  sum  requies,  via  recta,  redemptio  vera. 

Thomas  de  Corbridge,  a  great  and  learned  divine,  who  on  the 
fifteenth  day  before  the  Kal.  of  July,  1267  a.d.,  had  been  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  Eampton,  and  was  subsequently  Archbishop  of 
York,  being  seized  with  mortal  sickness  at  Laneham,  gave  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones,  and  was  brought  to  Southwell  to 
be  buried  in  a.d.  1303.  He  is  supposed  to  rest  near  the  pulpii  in 
the  choir.  Godfrey  de  Lowdham,  Archbishop  of  York,  had  died  and 
been  buried  at  Southwell  forty  years  before. 

The  manor  of  Kirklington,  the  mill  and  fishery  there,  in  1306, 
were  in  possession  of  the  Despencers.  In  1338,  the  King  granted 
a  licence  to  carry  stone  for  the  erection  of  the  choir,  free  from  all 
cheminage,  which  much  excited  the  anger  of  the  foresters.  This 
appears  to  have  given  a  stimulus  to  reparation,  since  fourteen  years 
after  a  brief,  issued  with  sisterly  afi'ection  by  the  Chapter  of  York, 
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recalls  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  church  was  held.  Pope 
Boniface  had  given  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  pardon  of  sin; 
Urban,  Celestine,  Gregory,  Honorius,  Innocent,  Clement,  Alex- 
ander, one  year  and  forty  days.  And  very  remarkably,  considering 
the  usual  antagonism  between  regular  and  secular  foundations,  the 
benefits  of  the  13  masses  daily  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  South- 
well, four  for  the  living,  eight  for  the  dead,  and  the  one  for  St. 
Marie,  patroness,  and  also  three  thousand  masses  and  ten  thousand 
psalters  in  the  fifteen  abbeys  and  priories  of  the  Clugniac  and 
Sempringham  orders  in  York  diocese,  and  the  three  hundred  and 
seventy  abbeys  of  the  Cistercians,  were  all  made  over  to  those  who 
should  assist  in  the  work ;  all  priests  who  promoted  were  to  receive 
all  these  good  things,  and  others,  "  which  God  Almighty  only 
knows  what." 

The  year  1442  affords  another  instance  of  Italian  intrusion  in 
the  person  of  Berandus  de  Castileona,  described  at  York  as 
*  Canonicus  de  Milano,'  but  in  the  MSS.  in  the  Ambrosial  Library 
Canonicus  jMediolanensis,  into  the  canonry  of  Oxton  Secunda,  which 
carried  with  it  the  second  mediety  of  the  Eectory  of  the  Parish  and 
Parish  Church  of  Blidworth.  Some  of  my  most  pleasant  reminiscences 
are  of  Milan,  and  it  seems  a  not  unremarkable  instance  of  the 
infinite  ramifications  of  human  things,  that  there  should  exist  even 
this  shadowy  connection  between  an  old  English  church  like  that  of 
Blidworth,  and  a  church  of  such  glorious  associations  as  the  Duomo 
there,  and  more  especially  if,  as  may  be  the  case,  this  Berandus  be 
he  who  after  attaining  the  See  of  Como,  and  dying  in  the  year 
of  his  promotion  to  the  cardinalate,  was  at  last  buried  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Eome,  mim  honor ibus  cardincdatus . 

We  may  not  stay  to  ask  whether  the  chapter  house  was 
indeed  the  work  of  the  unfortunate  Alexander  de  Neville.  A  few 
words  are  due  to  the  College  of  Vicars  Choral,  who  appear  from 
time  to  time  as  a  numerous  and  powerful  body.  Eichard  de 
Chesterfield,  Canon  of  the  church,  built  them  a  new  house  of  com- 
mon residence  in  1379.  Their  old  house,  it  is  said,  was  ruinous, 
and  situate  far  from  the  church,  and  the  ways  were  commonly  dirty 
and  deep,  whereby  they  could  not  attend  divine  service.  Fourteen 
years  after,  they  alienated  their  corporate  property  by  the  common 
seal,  to  the  chapter.  They  were  patrons  of  the  Vicarage  of  Kneesall, 
they  were  a  "body  politic."  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  they 
were  sixteen  in  number,  their  chief,  to  whom  it  belonged  as  a 
special  duty  to  celebrate  the  "  missa  nominia  Jesu"  being  Edward 
Brierly,  and  eleven  of  them  were  also  chantry  priests.  By  statute, 
27  Elizabeth,  the  college  was  refounded,  requiring  that  six  only 
should  be  priests  and  good  musicians.  They  were  to  be  presented 
and  canonically  admitted,  and  as  Queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have 
arranged  all  in  triplets,  three  canons    ''  chapterwise   congregated !' 
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being  the  chapter — three  services  being  ordained  daily — three  ser- 
mons to  be  preached  by  each  canon  yearly,  so  were  the  vicars  choral 
to  attend  three  daily,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  a  penny  each  time. 
They  were  to  sit  at  meat  at  the  Residentiaries'  table,  and  one  of 
them  was  to  be  schoolmaster,  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
Archbishop. 

I  fear  the  refoundation  of  the  College  of  Vicars  Choral  was  of 
no  advantage,  if  we  may  believe  Gervase  Lee,  who  some  80  years 
after  was  fined  £500  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  for  a  libel  on 
the  Southwell  establishment. 

**  Again  the  Cathedral  when  they  do  enter, 
To  which  they  should  move  as  their  chief  centre, 
Their  chorals  come  in  as  per  indenture, 
But  instead  of  provender,  read  peradventure. 

For  they  have  taken  up  3  or  4  song  men, 
Some  of  them  little — some  of  them  long  men  ; 
All  at  the  black  pot  wondrous  strong  men, 
But  the  worst  voices  that  e'er  came  among  men. " 

But  to  recur  to  some  who  sleep  within  these  walls,  of  the  many 
none  seem  to  have  loved  Southwell  with  a  more  unfaltering  love 
than  the  brothers  Booth,  men  of  high  character,  both  Archbishops 
of  York,  both  living  and  dying  at  Southwell,  "  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  not  divided."  An  altar  tomb  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  existed  within  the  memory  of 
living  men,  and  the  headless  effigy  of  that  Archbishop,  in  alabaster, 
and  who,  from  being  clad  in  chasuble,  amice,  alb,  stole,  and 
maniple  may,  like  Sandys  in  his  chasuble,  be  presumed  to  have 
some  regard  for  plain  ritual,  is  identified  with  one  of  the  two. 
William,  who  died  in  1464,  completed  Archbishop  Kemp's  work 
in  the  palace ;  Laurentius,  having  previously  founded  a  chantry  at 
-the  altar  of  St.  Catherine,  in  1480,  gave  in  prayer  his  soul  to  God, 
St.  Mary,  all  blessed  saints,  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  the  holy 
confessors,  St.  William,  St.  John,  St.  Wilfred,  St.  Catherine,  and 
his  body  to  be  interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the  south  side  of  the  wall  of  the  said  church.  These  are  men 
brought  forward  representative  of  the  time  and  place,  and  if  there  is 
a  flavour  in  this  dedication  we  might  wish  absent,  certainly  there 
is  a  realisation  of  the  idea  of  the  one  great  family  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  the  power  of  prayer,  which  we  might  well  wish 
transferred  to  these  days.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that  during  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  here,  Laurentius  Booth  would  be  brought 
into  converse  with  William  Talbot,  Canon  of  Oxton,  that  miser  et 
indignus  sacerdos  who  rests,  expecting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
under  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  who  in  the  very  form  in  which 
he  expresses  his  hope  shows  how  deep  a  student  he  was  of  the 
mystical   and   prophetical  sense  of   Holy   Scripture  :    he    was    an 
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example  of  a  then  awakening  feeling,  and  we  love  to  think  of  him 
as  the  earnest  expounder  of  God's  word,  and  the  herald  of  much 
needed  Eeformation.  The  ecclesiastical  array  now  comprehended 
seventeen  persons  in  the  higher  orders.  It  is  difficult  to  identify 
them  exactly — perhaps  in  some  cases  two  or  more  chantries 
were  served  at  the  same  altar.  I  have  a  list  taken  from  papers 
of  the  suppression  of  twenty.  There  may  have  been  much  super- 
stition, much  irreverence,  but  that,  in  addition  to  chantries  and 
chapels  of  usual  foundation,  there  should  be  a  chapel  of  the 
master  of  the  works,  of  the  ten  priests  in  common,  of  the  six- 
teen vicars  to  themselves,  certainly  argues  a  consecration  of  man 
and  man's  work,  body  and  spirit,  which  perhaps  we  cannot  afford 
utterly  to  condemn. 

Of  the  splendour  of  the  worship  on  the  great  festivals  we  may 
gather  an  idea  when  we  read  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones 
almost  as  prevalent  in  Southwell  Church  as  during  Solomon's  reign 
in  Jerusalem.  The  prior  and  convent  of  Thurgarton  offered  2  stone 
of  wax  annually — Shelf ord  iii.  st.  more,  and  xxxvj.  viij.  to  buy 
waxe  and  oile — 60  lbs.  wax  and  oyle,  and  creme  12s.,  being  ex- 
pended annually  on  the  high  altar.  The  Bishop  in  partibus,  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  provided  wyne  and  wax,  and  singing  bread, 
i.e.,  the  wafer  before  consecration  :  he  also  kept  the  "  bell  ropes  in 
order,  washed  the  churche  clothes,  made  waxe  for  the  churche,  and 
provided  candelles  in  the  wynter  time,  which  in  his  last  winter  cost 
him  xvjd."  You  may  calculate  what  wax  would  cost  because  it  is 
said  the  parson  of  Barneburgh  gave  yearly  xvi.  xiij.  iiij.,  the  prices 
of  20  lbs.  of  wax. 

I  am  not  about  to  quote  largely  from  a  poet.  I  merely  wish  to 
bring  before  you  words  worth  remembering,  to  introduce  an  image 
of  fallen  majesty  that  must  always  attend  our  footsteps  as  we  pace 
the  cloisters  of  Southwell. 

**  Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve 

"".Vhene'er  the  shade  of  that  which  once  was  great  has  passed  away." 

Who  is  there  which  cannot  sympathize  with  that  proud,  noble, 
yet  sinning  nature  that  fretted  itself  away  beneath  the  shade  of 
Southwell  tower.  I  know  not  a  more  remarkable  picture  than 
that  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Cardinal  of  St. 
Cecilia,  sitting  down  in  companionship  with  Erasmus  and 
Dean  Colet  to  write  the  preface  to  Lilley's  Grammar,  and  next 
day  deep  in  the  most  subtle  intrigues  for  the  Papacy.  But 
you  men  of  Southwell  have  this  to  boast  of,  that  here  all  the 
good  qualities  of  his  noble  character  came  out.  "  When  he  reach- 
ed Southwell  he  remained  at  a  prebendary's  house,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  thronged  here  to  pay  their  respects." 
He  displayed  such  a  benevolent  nature  as  to  become  extremely 
popular.      He  put  an  end  to  many  domestic  quarrels.      "  God  have 
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his  soul !  "  says  a  biographer,  "  who  better  beloved  after  he  had  been 
there  awhile.  There  were  few  holy  days  he  would  not  ride  to  this 
church  or  that,  and  he  said  mass  himself,  and  made  the  parsons 
preach.  If  Wolsey  sinned  much  he  suffered  much,  idque  speramiis 
ne  ill  ceterno  puniatur.^' 

Kindly  remember  that  when  Henry  VI 1 1,  named  Nottingham, 
Thurgarton,  Worksop,  and  Welbeck  for  Suffragan  Sees,  it  was  not 
in  any  forgetf  ulness  of  the  archiepiscopal  virtue  dormant  here.  He 
designed  Southwell  as  the  prima  sedes,  and  Cox,  a  prebendary  of 
this  church,  was  designated  as  first  bishop,  though  never  conse- 
crated. 

If  the  Church  of  Southwell  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  her 
goods,  many  times  had  she  to  rejoice.  Yet  there  were  occasions 
when  thoughtful  men  traced  the  working  of  the  retributive  provi- 
dence, which  sooner  or  later  attends  the  alienation  of  things  once 
given  unto  God.  Did  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  set  out 
to  proclaim  his  daughter-in-law,  the  Lady  Jane,  and  ended  by  pro- 
claiming Queen  Mary — the  renegade  of  two  faiths — in  laying  his 
head  upon  the  block,  remember  that  part  of  his  share  of  the  general 
plunder  had  been  the  lands  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Southwell 
twice  over  1  Did  Lord  Leicester,  when  hurried  off"  by  that  sharp 
fever  in  Cornbury  Park,  remember  his  pertinacious  persecution  of 
Elizabeth  to  grant  the  manor  to  him,  in  which  he  was  foiled  by 
Sandys,  and  the  dire  and  dreadful  revenge  he  purposed  1 

But  I  have  already  wearied  your  patience.  Last  night  you 
heard  the  sad  tale  of  Charles  I. ;  we  need  not  renew  the  dolor  in- 
fandus,  nor  count  the  sleepless  nights  and  haggard  days  of  the 
head  that  wore  that  uneasy  crown.  Let  us  dismiss  what  Crom- 
well's troopers  did,  in  the  remembrance  that  Cromwell  spared  this 
church  of  ten  thousand  associations  at  the  entreaty  of  the  puritan 
Cludd  of  Norwood.  I  will  touch  upon  one  or  two  incidents  more, 
and  I  have  done.  Let  not  my  friend  Mr.  Hutton  boast  too  much  of 
the  glory  of  the  canonry  to  which  Norwell  gives  name,  for  Gervase 
Lee  lies  in  his  church-yard.  Let  my  dear  friend  Canon  Hole  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  Vicar  of  Caunton  compelled  to  do  penance  for 
sorcery  and  sortilegium  in  this  church,  and  there  are  those  who  think 
Caunton  wizardom  has  not  become  like  the  hesternce  rosce  of  which 
we  read,  and  that  once  a  Vicar  of  Caunton  claimed  and  got  3s.  4d. 
for  '*  oblivious  tithe,"  and  lieth  buried  before  the  quire  door  at 
Caunton.  The  Vicar  of  Kirklington  may  remember  that  a  gift  to 
the  tower  of  his  church  was  the  last  private  dole  of  Charles  I. 
My  friend  Robertus  de  Halam,  secundus,  may  thank  the  polyteknic 
archbishop  for  the  grave-yard  he  gave  to  Halam.  I  for  my  part 
at  Blidworth  will  not  cease  to  reverence  the  shades  of  my  pre- 
decessors, Eobert  de  Notyngaham,  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  who  lies 
buried  in  Gunthorpe's  Chapel,  or  of  Berandus  de  Castileona.     Let 
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the  Vicar  of  the  old  collegiate  Church  of  Woodborough  offer  a  prayer 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  Strellej^s,  Reresbys,  Everinghams, 
Monteneys,  whose  arms  and  those  of  Wood  impaling  Montague, 
are  there  to  be  seen,  those  kind  and  considerate  individuals  having 
doubtless  put  them  there  that  the  Vicar  of  Woodborough  might 
know  to  whom  to  apply  for  the  restoration  of  the  fabric  they  had 
built.  Let  the  Church  of  Southwell  herself  forget  not  in  the  long 
array  of  ancient  sons,  that  Andrews,  Qiiarles,  Sanderson,  Wren,  Abbot 
Robert  (not  George),  Mompesson,  and  Cudworth,  are  of  her  modern 
family,  and  if  there  be  one  word  more  to  be  spoken,  one  more  great 
encouragement  taken,  it  is  to  hope  that  while  St.  Alban's,  with  her 
far  reaching  story,  Truro,  as  the  revival  of  old  British  piety,  Halifax 
or  Wakefield,  as  the  the  representative  of  commercial  enterprise, 
Liverpool,  as  the  child  of  the  sea  and  prince  among  merchants,  are 
binding  themselves  together  with  the  three-fold  cord  which  com- 
bines the  English  Church  of  the  past  with  that  of  to-day,  this 
royal,  secular,  and  important  foundation  may  not  be  forgotten. 
Southwell  has  been  great ;  let  her  be  renewed  under  a  purer  faith 
and  on  a  higher  platform,  to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  to  the 
wider  benefit  of  His  Church,  and  as  the  due  and  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  history,  usefulness,  and  dignity,  that  in  her  memories 
may  be  enshrined,  and  may  the  light  of  her  eventide  be  as  clear 
as  that  which  shone  around  her  dawn. 

"  'Tis  thus — o'er  England's  hill  and  dale, 
Hath  passed  by  heaven's  decree, 
A  changing  light,  a  chequered  shade, 
A  mingling  company. 

The  good,  the  bad,  have  had  their  day, 

The  Lord  hath  worked  His  will. 
And  England  keeps  her  ancient  faith, 

Purei  and  brighter  still." 


Since  the  above  lecture  was  delivered  a  very  interesting 
medallion  has  been  discovered  by  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Smith,  Vicar 
of  Calverton  St.  Wilfred.  It  was  embedded  in  whitewash,  and  is 
on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  rude  chancel  arch,  which  are  remains 
of  the  old  Saxon  Church  of  Calverton. 
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Of  the  Ancient  British  Trihe  of  the  Coritani,  and  especialln  of  that 
portion  of  their  territories  comprised  tvithin  the  County  of 
Lincoln. — Lindnm  civitas   Goritanorum. — By  Matthew  Hol- 

BECHB  BlOXAM. 

Few  persons  have  made  the  earthworks,  with  which  this  country- 
is  covered,  their  study,  and  yet  with  regard  to  the  early  history 
of  this  island,  both  anterior  to,  and  after  the  invasions  of  the 
Romans,  such  study  is  most  important.  It  tends  to  discriminate 
between  the  fastnesses  of  the  Britons,  and  the  fortified  stations  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  shew  the  gradual  and  well  planned  advances  of 
the  latter  during  the  campaigns  of  Aulus  Plautius,  and  the  Roman 
Generals,  his  successors.  For  there  was  a  more  careful  scientific 
and  elaborate  system  of  warfare  adapted  by  the  Romans  in  this 
island,  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  subsequent  Emperors,  than 
Caesar  appears  to  have  followed  in  his  two  invasions  of  Britain. 
And  this  is  evident,  not  so  much  from  the  written  records  of 
historians,  who  flourished  in  early  times,  as  from  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  earthworks. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  on  the  revival  of  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  round  or  semi-circular  arch 
was  generally,  though  most  erroneously,  termed  "  Saxon."  So 
also  the  ancient  earthworks  in  this  country  were,  for  the  most  part, 
designated  as  and  called  "  Roman  Camps,"  though  of  these  the 
greater  number  were  of  a  far  more  remote  antiquity,  the  fortresses 
of  the  ancient  British  tribes.  And  here  I  may  remark  that  the 
ancient  Belgic  and  Celtic  tribes  in  this  island  were  further  advanced 
in  warlike  defensive  strategy  than  is  generally  supposed  by  us. 
They  had  lines  of  fortified  posts  along  and  more  or  less  near  to  their 
frontiers,  and,  apparently,  connected  with  each  other.  The  num- 
erous tumuli  along  or  near  to  their  ancient  trackways,  afterwards 
converted  by  the  Romans,  in  their  system  ot  roadmaking,  into 
more  passible  communications,  were  not  simply  used  for  the  inter- 
ment of  their  chieftains,  but  also  formed  posts  of  telegraphic 
lines  throughout  the  country,  along  which  information  could  be 
conveyed  with  great  celerity.  Of  some  such  system  Caesar  alludes 
in  his  seventh  commentary,  De  Bello  Galileo  : — "  Celeriter  ad 
onmes  Galliae  civitates  fama  perfertur.  Nam  ubicumque  maior 
atque  illustrior  incidit  res,  claniore  per  agros  regionesque  significant ; 
hunc  alii  deinceps  excipiunt  ct  proximis  tradunt,  ut  turn  accidit. 
Nam  qua3  Cenabi  oriente  sole  gesta  essent,  ante  primam  confectam 
vigiliam  in  finibus  Arvernorum  audita  sunt,  quod  spatium  est 
milium  passnum  circiter  CLX." 

VOL.  XIV.  PT.  I,  F 
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"  They  convey  intelligence  with  great  celerity  through  the  fields 
and  cantons  by  shouting  with  all  their  might ;  thus  the  intelUgence 
is  communicated  from  one  to  another,  so  that  what  happened  at 
Orleans  at  sunrise  was  known  at  Auvergne  before  nine  in  the 
evening,  though  the  one  place  is  160  miles  from  the  other." 

Of  Britain  before  the  first  expedition  of  Csesar,  we  have  but 
few  and  indistinct  glimpses.  A  fragment  of  Hecateus,  who  flourished 
six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  preserved  in  the  works  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  contains  a  remarkable  passage,  alluding,  I  think, 
to  Stonehenge.  Some  brief  allusions  by  Herodotus,  who  flourished 
four  centuries  and  a  half  before  Christ ;  by  Aristotle,  who  flourished 
a  century  later ;  and  by  Polybius,  who  flourished  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  contain  perhaps  the  only  historical 
knowledge  we  possess  and  can  rely  upon.  I  pass  by  the  so  called 
British  Triads,  containing,  as  they  do  certain  mystical  passages 
relating  to  the  Arkite  and  Helio-Arkite  worship,  for  we  know  not 
by  whom  many  of  these  were  written,  or  when,  though  some  of  the 
names  of  the  bards  of  the  later  British  period,  some  centuries  after 
Christ,  are  preserved.  We  have  no .  certain  proof  of  the  period 
the  Belgse  invaded  and  took  possession  of  the  maritime  parts  of 
Britain  south  of  the  Thames.  Dr.  Guest,  perhaps  our  most  notable 
authority,  supposes  their  advent  to  have  preceded  Csesar  by  some 
fifty  years.  Even  with  respect  to  the  port,  the  Partus  Itius  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  from  which  Csesar  embarked,  the  controversy 
is  not  at  rest.  Dr.  Guest,  who  has  discoursed  learnedly  on  this 
subject,  fixes  it  at  Witsand,  near  Calais.  But  much  more  do  recent 
writers  diff'er  as  to  that  part  of  the  coast,  whether  in  Kent  or 
Sussex,  at  which  CaBsar  disembarked,  whether  at  Deal,  Lymne, 
Winch elsea,  or  Pevensey.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  it  was 
on  an  open  shore. 

Here,  Csesar,  after  a  severe  conflict  with  the  natives  who 
opposed  his  landing,  threw  up  earthworks  to  protect  that  portion 
of  his  forces  left  as  a  garrison,  and,  after  further  skirmishing  with 
the  Britains,  whose  warlike  capacities  he  probably  then  under- 
rated, and  finding  his  two  legions  reduced  by  losses,  after  a  stay  of 
little  more  than  three  weeks  reimbarked  his  army,  and  sailed  back 
to  Gaul.  This  first  expeditition  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  reconnaissance 
in  force.  Ctesar  had  taken  no  luggage  with  him,  he  never  advanced 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  his  troops  had  been  harrassed 
and  cut  up  in  various  encounters,  and  he  did  not  leave  a  single 
cohort  behind  him  as  a  garrison. 

We  might  expect  to  find  some  vestiges  of  Caesar's  first  camp  on 
the  coast,  but  from  Deal  to  Pevensey  we  do  not  find  a  single  earth- 
work near  the  sea  of  original  Eoman  construction.  It  is  true  that 
at  Eichborough,  near  Sandwich,  from  which  the  sea  has  greatly 
receded,  we  find  a  large  fortress  with  walls  of  undoubted  Roman 
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construction,  of  that  mixed  kind  of  masonry  composed  of  stone,  or 
rather  of  flint  and  brick  ;  and  at  Pevensey  we  have  an  irregular 
fortification  of  Roman  masonry  work,  erected,  I  think,  on  the  site 
of  a  more  ancient  British  stronghold,  and  within  the  walls  of 
which,  still  existing,  are  the  remains  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  but 
both  these  Eoman  works  are  of  a  much  later  period  than  that  of 
the  invasion  of  Csesar. 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  many  of  our  mediaeval  castles 
were  erected  on  the  sites  of  more  ancient  British  and  Roman  fortifica- 
tions. I  shall  have  again  to  advert  to  this  fact,  and  adduce 
illustrations  in  support  of  it. 

The  first  expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britain  took  place  fifty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  it  was  confessedly  a  failure,  but  Caesar 
was  not  to  be  baffled.  In  the  following  year  he  made  preparations 
for  a  second  expedition  into  Britain.  He  had  become  acquainted, 
by  experience,  with  the  warlike  habits  of  the  natives,  especially  of 
those  tribes  who  inhabited  the  country  over  against  Gaul,  and  he 
did  not  now  attempt  to  undervalue  their  opposition. 

He  set  sail  with  a  fleet  composed  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
vessels,  perhaps  the  largest  fleet  in  point  of  numbers  that  ever 
approached  the  British  isles.  This  fleet  conveyed  an  army  consist- 
ing of  five  legions  of  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  Now,  when  we 
consider  that  a  legion  consisted  of  from  4,000  to  9,000  combatants, 
we  can  hardly  estimate  the  forces  of  Caesar,  on  this  occasion,  at  less 
than  30,000  men.  These  were  disembarked  without  let  or  hindrance 
on  the  part  of  the  Britons,  and  a  position  close  to  the  sea  was 
chosen  for  a  camp,  in  which  ten  cohorts  of  foot  and  300  horse, 
perhaps  some  4,000  or  5,000  men,  were  left  as  a  covering  force  to 
secure  communication  with  the  fleet.  Caesar,  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  marched  by  night  about  twelve  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  There  he  came  upon  the  Britons,  who  had  taken  up  a 
position  near  a  river.  Here  the  Britons  were  repulsed,  and  retreated 
to  one  of  their  oiDpida,  or  fastnesses,  "  a  j^lace,"  as  Cassar  tells  us 
"  admirably  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art."  This  was  taken  by 
escalade  by  soldiers  of  the  seventh  legion. 

Now  if  we  could  ascertain  the  locality  of  any  earthworks, 
answering  the  above  description,  twelve  miles  or  thereabouts  from 
the  sea,  that  is  from  an  open  shore,  or  the  remains  of  a  purely 
Roman  camp  near  the  beach,  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the 
line  of  march  in  this  Caesar's  second  expedition,  which  is  in  a  very 
great  measure  shrouded  in  obscurity.  But  the  line  of  coast,  both  in 
Kent  and  in  Sussex,  is  no  longer  the  same  as  it  was  in  Caesar's  time, 
and  even  much  later  the  sea  has  receded,  not  only  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  Kent,  but  also  from  the  southern  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex. 
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By  one  writer,  Mr.  Eichard  Charles  Hussey,  an  eminent  anti- 
quary and  ecclesiastical  architect,  the  locality  of  this  engagement, 
has  been  fixed  at  Robertsbridge,  some  twelve  miles  from  Pevensey, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Robertsbridge  ancient  earthworks  are 
said  to  exist.  We  have,  at  present,  this  difficulty  to  contend  with, 
the  old  Ordnance  Maps  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  were  published 
early  in  the  series,  and  little  or  no  pains  seems  to  have  been  taken 
in  the  surveys  in  those  counties  with  respect  to  the  ancient  earth- 
works. The  great  and  strongly  fortified  British  post,  or  oppidum, 
on  Holwood  Hill,  not  far  from  Bromley,  containing  in  extent 
upwards  of  one  hundred  acres,  is  not  laid  down  at  all.  That  at 
Ightham,  nearly  as  large,  is  given  as  a  Roman  camp,  which  it 
certainly  is  not,  being  clearly  a  British  oppidum  or  stronghold,  but 
both  of  these  are  too  far  from  the  coast  to  agree  with  that  mentioned 
by  Caesar,  neither  have  they  in  their  vicinity  any  early  Roman 
entrenchments. 

Kent  is  still  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  a  country  with 
numerous  woods,  interspersed  here  and  there.  In  these,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  ancient  earthworks  still  exist,  as  in  Bigbury  Wood, 
Harbledown,  and  in  Iffiu's  Wood,  near  Canterbury. 

In  the  elucidation  of  the  early  history  of  our  country,  the  study 
of  ancient  earthworks  is,  as  I  have  before  stated,  most  important. 

Sundry  engagements  took  place  whilst  Ca3sar  was  pursuing  his 
march  to  the  Thames,  a  distance,  he  tells  us,  of  eighty  miles  from 
the  sea.  Although  the  ford  over  which  he  crossed  the  Thames  has 
been  ascertained,  with  I  believe  to  be  trustworthy  accuracy,  to  be  at 
Coway  Stakes,  between  Weybridge  and  AValton-on-the-Thames, 
about  two  miles  south  of  which  former  place  is  St.  George's  Hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  ancient  British  fastness,  with  con- 
siderable outworks,  and  lines  of  earthworks  inclining  towards  the 
river,  and  occupied,  I  have  little  doubt,  by  Caesar,  we  are  still  at  a 
loss  with  respect  to  the  route  he  took,  and  on  which,  and  his  inter- 
mediate engagements,  Caesar  himself  is  not  a  little  reticent.  Whether 
proceeding  from  the  south,  starting  from  or  near  Pevensey  Bay, 
he  passed  through,  or  skirted,  the  great  forest  of  Anderida,  which 
covered  a  great  part  of  Sussex,  and  taking  by  escalade  the  ancient 
British  oppida,  or  fortified  posts,  on  the  summits  of  hills,  which  lay 
before  or  near  his  route  in  Sussex  or  in  Surrey  ;  or  whether  starting 
from  the  east,  or  south  east,  he  crossed  the  Medway  at  Aylesford, 
near  Maidstone,  and  went  up  the  valley  following  the  course  of  that 
river  westward,  or  took  any  other  line  of  march,  is  a  problem  still 
to  be  considered. 

I  have  personally  examined  the  locality  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Coway  Stakes,  and  if  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture, 
I  think  Caesar  himself  is  likely  to  have  personally  occupied  a  site, 
just  previous   to  his  army  crossing  the  river,  now  occupied  by  a 
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mansion,  which  some  fifty  years  ago,  or  rather  more,  formed  the 
residence  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  the  late 
Duke  of  York.  This  residence  has  been  converted  in  a  well-known 
hotel,  the  Oatlands  Park  Hotel,  surrounded  with  picturesque 
grounds. 

Having  crossed  the  Thames,  Csesar  entered  the  territories  of 
Cassivelaunus,  and  marched  some  twenty  miles  due  north,  in  which 
march,  without  the  interposition  of  natural  obstacles  or  fortified, 
oppida,  for  I  can  find  indeed  none  such  laid  down  in  the  old 
ordnance  survey,  which  is,  however,  I  am  again  bound  to  remark, 
very  deficient,  his  troops  appear  to  have  been  considerably  harrassed 
by  the  natives.  Caesar  then  took  the  strongly  fortified  oppidum  or 
capital  town  of  Cassivelaunus,  the  site  of  which  comprised  the 
present  city  of  St.  Alban's.  Exclusive  of  the  site  of  the  Eoman 
city  A^erulamium  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Ver,  there  are  on 
the  north  side  of  that  river  vestiges  of  far  more  extensive  and  more 
ancient  entrenchments  extending  round  about  St.  Alban's,  those  of 
the  ancient  oppidum  Cassivelauni.  The  extent  of  this  oppidum 
was,  I  should  say,  five  times  at  least  that  of  Verulamium,  the 
Eoman  city,  which  afterwards  sprung  up.  We  now  learn  from 
Csesar  the  names  of  certain  of  the  British  tribes — the  Cenomagni, 
the  Trinobantes,  the  Segontiaci,  the  Ancalites,  the  Bibroci,  and  the 
Cassi,  six  in  number. 

Of  these  tribes,  the  Bibroci  and  the  Segontiaci  occupied  regions 
south  of  the  Thames,  whilst  the  Cenomagni,  the  Trinobantes,  the 
Cassi,  and  the  Ancalites  dwelt  on  the  north  of  that  river.  Csesar, 
in  his  route  from  tlie  coast  t(j  the  Thames,  appears  to  have  avoided 
the  great  British  fortified  oppida  in  Kent,  if  indeed  he  passed 
through  Kent,  at  Ightham,  Holwood  Hill,  and  those  near  Canter- 
bury, or  left  them  without  garrisons,  for  notwithstanding  Cassive- 
launus had  been  driven  from  his  capital,  he  sent  messengers  into 
Kent,  over  which  country,  as  Csesar  tells  us,  four  several  chiefs  or 
kings  ruled,  whose  names  he  has  handed  down  to  posterity, 
Cingetorix,  Carvilius,  Taximagulus,  and  Segonax.  These  were 
urged  successfully  by  Cassivelaunus  to  attack  Caesar's  camp  by  the 
sea.  In  this  attack  they  were  defeated,  and  no  further  engagements 
appear  to  have  taken  place,  and  Csesar,  without  opposition,  marched 
his  forces  back  to  his  camp  by  the  sea,  and  having  embarked  them, 
together  with  a  few  hostages,  but  no  spoils,  left  Britain,  to  which 
he  returned  no  more. 

Now,  I  think,  the  chief  fortified  oppida,  or  strongholds,  of 
these  four  chieftains  or  kings  of  Kent  were  at  Dover,  where  the 
castle  stands,  at  Ightham,  at  Holwood  Hill,  and  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Canterbury. 

Although  the  accounts  given  by  Caesar  of  his  military  operations 
in  Britain,  as  to  the  particular  localities  where  they  occurred,  except 
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his  passage  over  the  Thames,  and  the  taking  of  the  chief  town  of 
Cassivelaunus,  are  extremely  vague  and  leave  us  in  considerable 
obscurity,  for  he  did  not  wield  the  pen  of  a  Xenophon,  his  statistics 
of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants,  are  both  valuable  and  interesting. 

He  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  were  numerous,  and  speaks 
of  them  as  of  two  different  origins  or  races  ;  the  Belgae,  who  dwelt 
in  Kent  and  in  the  maritime  parts,  and  the  Aborigines,  or  older  race, 
the  Celtae,  who  dwelt  in  the  interior.  The  former  were  in  a  state 
of  greater  civilization  than  the  latter,  and  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  Celt?e  led  a  more  pastoral  life.  On  their  warlike  qualities 
Caesar  comments  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood.  They  possessed 
their  own  rude  tactics  in  warlike  operations,  differing  from,  and  at 
first  often  confounding  the  more  regular  and  practised  discipline  of  the 
Roman  army.  He  speaks  of  the  numerous  war  chariots  they  pos- 
sessed, and  their  peculiar  mode  of  fighting  with  them.  These  were 
unknown  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  and  must,  I  think,  have 
been  derived  from  Phoenicia,  between  which  country  and  Britain 
an  early  intercourse  existed. 

He  remarks  on  their  fortified  towns,  as  by  no  means  those  of  a 
very  barbarous  people.  "  jS^oav  the  Britons,"  says  he,  "  when  they 
have  fortified  the  intricate  woods  in  which  they  are  wont  to  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  incursion  of  an  enemy,  with  an 
entrenchment  and  a  rampart,  call  it  a  town."  But  it  is  better  to 
use  his  own  words, — "  Oppidum  (lutem  Britannivocaiit  quiim  sijlvas 
impeditas,  valla  atque  fossa  munierunt  quo  incursionis  hostium 
vitandtc  causa  convenire  consuerunt."  He  speak  also  of  the  chief 
town  of  Cassivelaunus,  as  surrounded  by  woods  and  marshes,  and 
a  place  admirably  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art. 

At  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  woodlands,  which 
have  disappeared  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  even  since  the 
survey  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  we  find  the  sites  of  very  many 
ancient  British  oppida,  or  fortified  j^osts,  to  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Ctesar. 

Nearly  ninety  years  elapsed,  from  the  final  departure  of  Caesar, 
ere  the  Romans  again  invaded  Britain.  During  that  period  dissen- 
sions prevailed  between  certain  of  the  different  tribes,  especially  in 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  Britain,  one  warring  against  another.  Of 
these  dissensions  the  Romans  took  advantage. 

In  the  forty-third  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Claudius  being 
Emperor  of  Rome,  Aulus  Plautius  was  sent  by  him  with  an  army 
into  Britain. 

The  lost  books  of  Livy,  which  would  treat  of  the  invasions  of 
Caesar,  and  the  lost  books  of  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  leave  us  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  upon  the  remaining  annals,  and  the  life  of 
Agricola,  for  such  particulars  as  we  possess  of  the  third  invasion, 
and  subsequent  subjugation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.     The  army 
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under  Auliis  Plautius,  composed  of  legionaries,  and  auxiliaries  was 
large ;  but  of  the  number  of  legions  we  have  no  information.  The 
south-eastern  tribes  of  Britain  being  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  each 
other,  no  combined  or  effectual  opposition  was  made  to  the  invaders, 
so  that  many  of  the  tribes  in  south  Britain  were  subdued  without 
much  difficulty,  or  became  allies  of  the  Komans. 

In  the  army  of  Plautius  was  one,  afterwards  destined  to  bear  a 
distinguished  sway,  Vespasian.  How  far  into  the  country  Plautius 
advanced  during  his  seven  years'  campaign  does  not  clearly  appear. 
Dion  Cassius,  who  flourished  early  in  the  third  century,  tell  us  tliat 
Plautius  landed  without  opposition,  that  he  overcame  first  Carac- 
tacus,  then  Togudumnus,  the  son  of  Cynobelinus,  then  dead.  These, 
says  he,  taking  to  flight,  he  brought  a  part  of  the  Boduni,  who 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carvellani,  to  terms  of  peace. 
Now,  the  Bodani  or  Dobuni,  were  the  neighbouring  tribe  south- 
wards of  the  Coritani. 

Warwickshire,  south  of  the  river  Avon,  formed  part  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Dobuni ;  north  of  that  river,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Coritani. 
Here,  in  the  country  of  the  Dobuni,  leaving  a  garrison,  Plautius 
proceeded  further.  Dion  Cassius  then  speaks  of  an  engagement  at 
a  certain  river,  from  whence,  after  severe  fighting,  the  Britons 
retreated  to  the  Thames.  Vague  as  this  account  is  1  have  my  con- 
jecture as  to  where  this  garrison  in  the  territories  of  the  Dobuni 
was  left.  Near  to  Dunstable,  on  the  high  ground,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  northwards,  and  near  the  ancient  British  trackway, 
the  Wattling  Street,  then,  as  afterwards,  forming  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  communication  through  the  country,  are  two  ancient 
British  fastnesses  or  entrenched  positions,  the  one  called  Maiden 
Bower,  and  the  other  Tottenhoe  Castle.  To  the  more  ancient 
British  works  of  Tottenhoe,  earthworks  of  a  different  character, 
decidedly  Eoman,  have  been  added;  and  it  is  here,  commanding 
the  high  road,  I  would  place  the  garrison  Dion  Cassius  speaks  of. 
The  certain  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  encounter  took  place, 
I  conceive  to  be  the  river  Stort,  eastward  of  the  position  of  the 
garrison,  probably  the  western  boundary  of  the  Trinobantes.  The 
capital  of  the  latter,  Camulodunum,  Lex-den,  near  Colchester,  which 
had  been  the  royal  residence  of  Cynobelinus,  whose  sons,  Caractacus 
and  Togodumnus,  had  been  defeated  by  Plautius,  was  taken  by 
Claudius,  who  had  been  sent  for  expressly  into  Britain  by  his 
lieutenant  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  although  the  account  given  by  Dion  Cassius  must  have 
been  derived  by  him  from  prior  writers,  whose  works  are  no  longer 
extant,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  doubt  its 
credibility. 

But  I  must  now  refer  to  a  more  contemporaneous  writer,  Tacitus. 
How  far  northwards  Plautius  advanced  is  not  very  clearly  indicated  ; 
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at  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire,  is  a  strong  British  post  or  oppidnm,  and 
near  to  this  is  a  Eonian  fortification  or  camp. 

Similar  posts,  British  on  a  large  scale,  and  Eoman  on  a  smaller, 
the  latter  thrown  up  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  British  strong- 
holds, and  in  their  vicinity,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Leicestershire,  as  also  else- 
where, and  these  illustrate  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Eomans  in 
their  conquest  of  this  country,  having  always  a  defensive  post  on 
which  to  retire  in  the  event  of  a  temporary  repulse.  But  this  more 
scientific  mode  of  warlike  procedure  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Caesar,  if  it  had,  we  might  have  known  with  more 
certainty  of  his  line  of  march. 

To  Plautius  succeeded,  in  the  year  50  of  the  Christian  era, 
Ostorius  Scapula,  as  Roman  commander  in  Britain.  He,  according 
to  Tacitus,  occupied  a  chain  of  fortresses,  extending  from  the  Nen 
to  the  Severn.  At  Edgehill  and  Brailes,  in  Warwickshire,  at 
Meon  Hill,  and  on  the  Cotswolds  and  other  Gloucestershire  hills 
parallel  with  the  Avon  and  Severn,  are  a  line  of  British  fortresses, 
which  I  regard  as  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Dobuni,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Silures  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn  or  parallel 
thereto ;  and  these  in  Warwickshire  and  Gloucestershire  I  look 
upon  to  be  the  lines  of  forts  occupied  by  Ostorius,  and  to  be  those 
adverted  to  by  Tacitus. 

Ostorius  appears  to  have  crossed  Warwickshire  by  the  three 
great  British  trackways,  the  Wattling  Street,  the  Fosse,  and  the 
Icknield  Street,  on  or  across  all  which  roads,  or  in  close  proximity, 
he  threw  up  entrenched  camps.  Passing  over  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Welland  he  entered  the  territories  of  the  Coritani. 

Now,  of  the  Coritani,  and  of  their  subjection  at  this  period,  we 
have  no  precise  account,  but  as  Ostorius  subdued  the  Brigantes 
further  north,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  h'^.  first  made  the 
conquest  of  the  Coritani. 

Of  the  southern  portions  of  the  territories  of  these  tribes  I 
propose  not  here  to  treat  otherwise  than  generally,  but  to  confine 
myself  to  Lincolnshire. 

The  first  notice  T  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  Coritani,  as  one 
of  the  British  tribes,  is  in  the  geography  of  Claudius  Ptolomaeus, 
who  flourished  early  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
about  the  year  120.  He  gives  us  the  names  and  relative  positions 
of  the  different  tribes  of  Britain,  and  the  names  of  their  chief 
towns.  He  tells  us  that  south  of  the  Brigantes  to  the  extreme 
west,  dwelt  the  Ordovices.  More  eastward  than  these  were  the 
Cornabii,  whose  towns  were  Deuna,  (Chester),  and  Veroconium, 
(Wroxeter).  Next  after  these  were  the  Coritavi,  (Coritani),  whose 
towns  were  Lindum,  (Lincoln),  and  Rhcuie,  (Leicester),  thence  the 
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Catyenclani    whose    towns   were    Salentx?  (  ),    and 

Uralonium,  (  ),  of  the  Dobrini,  who  were  mixed  with 

the  Catyeuclani,  their  chief  town  was  Coriuium,  (Cirencester). 

JSTow  having  ascertained  the  tribes  whose  boundaries  were  con- 
tiguous to  those  of  the  Coritani,  I  would  attempt  to  point  out  the 
lines  of  demarcation  by  which  the  territories  of  the  Coritani  were 
separated  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  These,  I  have 
little  doubt,  were  originally  formed  from  the  natural  features  of  the 
country. 

Taking  as  one  boundary,  that  on  the  east,  the  sea  board  from 
the  Wash  to  the  Humber,  on  the  north  the  Humber,  on  the  west 
the  Trent,  and  thence  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tame  and 
up  that  river  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Warwick,  and  on  the  south 
the  rivers  Welland,  and  the  Avon  down  to  Warwick,  these  rivers 
then  with  morasses  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  or  both,  forming 
formidable  barriers  to  cross,  and  these  according  to  my  conjecture 
include  the  limits  of  the  territories  of  the  tribe  of  the  Coritani. 
These  would  comprize  nearly  the  entire  county  of  Lincoln,  the 
whole  of  Rutland,  part  of  Nottinghamshire,  the  whole  of  Leicester- 
shire, and  part  of  Warwickshire. 

And  now  confining  my  observations  to  that  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  tribe  of  the  Coritani  comprized  within  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  I  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  position  as  regards  defensive 
operations,  especially  on  the  frontiers,  it  may  be  considered  to  have 
been,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Eomans,  and  what  appear  to  have 
been  their  tactics  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

And  here  I  should  premise  that  I  have  not  that  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  ditferent  localities  I  could  have  wished,  and  therefore, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  derive  my  sources  of  information  from 
others. 

And  first  as  to  the  ancient  British  stronghold  at  Lincoln,  one  of 
the  two  principal  cities  of  the  Tribe,  the  Lindum  Coritanovum: 
This  appears  to  have  occupied  the  site  on  which  the  mediieval  castle 
was  afterwards  erected.  The  Roman  city  subsequently  surrounded 
it  on  three  sides,  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east.  Here  is  the 
mound  so  frequent  a  feature  in  ancient  British  fortifications,  and 
here  I  may  again  be  allowed  to  state  that  all  over  the  kingdom  we  find 
mediaeval  castles  placed  on  the  sites  of  pre-existing  British  fastnesses. 
Whether  this  post  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  a  resistance,  or 
whether  it  surrendered  without  any  resistance,  there  are  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  of,  sufiicient  indications  to  show. 

At  Honington  Heath,  within  two  miles  of  Ancaster,  is  an 
ancient  British  fortress,  consisting  of  a  triple  line  of  valla,  with  a 
double  foss  intervening,  the  whole  comprising  an  area  of  between 
three  and  four  acres.  This  is  placed,  like  most  of  the  ancient 
British  earthworks  on  a  commanding  eminence.    The  Roman  fortress 
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at  Ancaster,  near  to  it,  was,  in  my  opinion,  originally  an  earthwork 
camp,  thrown  up  preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  British  stronghold 
on  Honington  Heath ;  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  Koman 
system  of  warlike  tactics,  but  I  know  of  no  other  instance  in 
Lincolnshire,  though  it  is  probable  there  may  be  such.  The  British 
stronghold  on  Honington  Heath,  and  the  Roman  fortress  at 
Ancaster  have  been  well  and  fully  described  and  illustrated  by  that 
most  worthy  friend  of  this  Society,  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon 
of  Stow,  now  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  in  the  27th  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  I  can  here 
only  express  a  wish  that  the  oth(jr  ancient  earthworks  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln  should  be  examined  and  illustrated  by  some  member  of 
this  Society,  resident  within  the  county  with  the  same  care  and 
knowledge,  which  has  been  evinced  with  regard  to  those  at 
Honington  and  Ancaster. 

My  description  of  other  earthworks  is  not,  I  regret  to  say  from 
a  personal  examination,  but  from  what  others  have  said  : — 

At  Aukborough,  Dr.  Stukely,  the  famous  Lincolnshire  antiquary 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  places  the  Aquis  of  Ravena, 
a  question  I  do  not  enter  upon,  he,  according  to  my  authority, 
having  discovered  a  Roman  castrum,  and  a  vicinal  road.  The  so- 
called  by  him,  "  Roman  Castle  is  square,  300  feet  each  side,  the 
entrance  north,  the  west  side  is  objected  to  the  steep  clitf  over- 
hanging the  Trent,  which  here  falls  into  the  Humber,  for  this  castle 
is  very  conveniently  placed  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Lincolnshire, 
as  a  watch  tower  over  all  Is^ottingham  and  Yorkshire,  which  it 
surveys.  The  vallum  and  ditch  are  very  perfect,  iiefore  the  north 
entrance  is  a  square  plot,  called  the  Green,  where  I  suppose  the 
Roman  soldiers  lay  ^j>-o  castris."  Thus  Dr.  Stukely.  From  the 
position  of  these  earthworks  I  should  imagine  them  to  be  of 
greater  antiquity  than  supposed  by  Dr.  Stukely,  and  to  have  formed 
a  frontier  fortress  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ooritani. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Gainsborough,  on  a  ridge  that  runs 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Trent,  are  some  embankments  called 
"  the  Castle  Hills."  The  central  encampment  contains  an  area 
170  yards  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  double  foss  and 
vallum.  These  are  higher  and  deeper  towards  the  south-west  than 
on  the  south-east  where  the  descent  is  immediate  to  the  plain.  On 
the  south  side  of  this  circular  work  and  joining  it  is  another  enclosed 
area,  of  an  oblong  shape  and  surrounded,  except  on  the  side  towards 
the  central  camp,  by  a  high  raised  mound  without  a  foss.  The 
length  from  east  to  west  is  150  yards  and  the  breadth  from  north 
to  south  50.  On  the  northern  side  is  another  oblong  enclosure 
extending  80  yards,  but  the  mound  less  perfect  and  the  site  lower 
than  the  one  to  the  south.  Near  this  are  several  subordinate  works, 
and  along  the  ridge  to  the  southward,  are  various  enclosed  areas, 
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both  circular  and  oblong  of  great  dimensions,  and  many  remains  of 
antiquity  have  at  different  times  been  found  in  digging.  My 
authority,  with  which  I  shall  now  have  to  differ,  states  thus  : — 
"  The  circular  part  appears  to  have  been  a  Eoman  work  and  the 
additions  probably  Danish."  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I 
clearly  look  upon  these  works  as  constituting  another  frontier  for- 
tress of  the  tribe  of  the  Coritani. 

J^ear  Revesby,  which  lies  midway  between  Boston  ana 
Horncastle  is,  to  quote  my  authority,  "an  encampment  with  a 
broad  foss,  enclosing  an  area  of  land  which  measures  about  300 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  100  from  north  to  south.  At  each  end 
is  a  large  and  lofty  tumulus,  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  of  similar 
form  and  position  leaving  a  space  of  1 00  feet  between. 

At  South  (3rmsby,  some  five  miles  west  of  Alford,  "  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  encampment  covering  nearly  three  acres  of 
ground.  It  is  situate  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill  which  forms  an 
oblique  side,  the  other  side  is  straight  and  the  ends  square.  Within 
the  area  are  three  small  artificial  mounds." 

On  a  high  ridge  of  the  downs,  west  of  Thornton,  is  Yarborough 
camp,  a  large  entrenchment,  said,  by  my  authority,  to  be  Roman. 
From  its  lofty  situation  very  extensive  views  are  obtained,  par- 
ticularly to  the  east.  This  I  should  imagine,  to  be  a  British 
work. 

^ear  to  Alford,  at  Appleby,  between  Tealby  and  Manton,  at 
Barton-upon-Humber,  and  at  Barrow,  are  earthworks  no  doubt  well 
deserving  of  attention,  but  of  which  I  have  no  particulars. 

Pure  Roman  walled  towns,  or  stations,  exist  at  Lincoln, 
Ancaster,  and  Horncastle.  Whilst  at  Burgh,  Caistor,  and  elsewhere 
we  may  look  with  confidence  for  Roman  remains.  At  Burgh, 
indeed,  says  my  authority,  there  are  two  artificial  Tumiiii,  one  very 
high.     These  would  be  indicative  perhaps  of  a  British  origin. 

Of  the  earthworks  and  stations  I  have  enumerated  I  have  per- 
sonal cognizance  of  three  only,  Lincoln,  Ancaster,  and  Horncastle, 
my  subject  therefore  is  not  exhausted,  I  can  bub  draw  attention  to 
stimulate  for  further  research.  I  doubt  not,  but  that  in  Lincoln- 
shire many  early  earthworks,  exclusive  of  those  I  have  mentioned, 
are  to  be  found,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  falls  to  the  province  of 
some  local  antiquary,  rather  than  of  one  residing  at  a  distance.  Of 
some  future  Stukely,  with  his  practical  research,  minus  his  errors. 
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Renaissance  Glass. — By  The  Eev.  Frederick  HExiTHcoTE  Sutton. 

About  the  year  1500  the  great  artistic  wave  which  we  call  the 
Renaissance,  began  to  flow  northward.  As  it  advanced,  it  brought 
with  it  a  marvellous  change  in  all  ideas  connected  with  art. 

Architecture,  sculpture,  metal  work,  and  painting  alike  felt  its 
influence ;  and  Europe  was  flooded  with  new  ideas,  and  new 
methods  of  treating  old  ones. 

Next  to  the  wideness  of  the  area  covered  by  this  Renaissance  in 
art,  its  greatest  wonder,  perhaps,  was  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
travelled,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  new  style 
showed  itself,  even  in  remote  places.  As  might  be  expected,  we 
detect  its  presence,  in  the  first  instances,  usually  in  small  details, 
interwoven  with  the  forms  and  ornaments  of  Gothic  work  ;  and  the 
result  is  often  most  elegant  and  graceful :  outlines  distinctly  Gothic 
in  form  and  arrangement  being  sometimes  treated  with  classical 
details,  so  dexterously  used,  that  the  whole  work  appears  perfectly 
harmonious ;  so  much  so  indeed,  as  almost  to  claim  a  place  in  art  as 
a  style  of  its  own,  though  in  reality  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
period  of  transition,  and  the  first  steps  in  a  very  great  change. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  magnificent  stall- 
work  at  Amiens  Cathedral,  where  we  observe  the  new  style  creeping 
in,  in  a  most  curious  and  interesting  manner.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  stall-work  at  Amiens  must  be  classed  among  the  very  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  wood-work  in  Europe;  but  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  look  for  them  you  soon  find,  here  and  there,  delicate 
little  bits  of  Renaissance  detail,  showing  the  change  which  was 
working  in  the  minds  of  the  artists  who  were  employed  on  the 
work. 

Earlier  still,  the  fine  organ-case  at  Gonesse,  near  Paris,  shows  a 
distinctly  Gothic  design  executed  with  Renaissance  details,  a  work 
dated  1508.  The  curious  church  at  La  Eerte  Bernard,  between 
Chartres  and  Le  Mans,  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  work  of  the  style 
I  am  speaking  of.  Commenced  in  1501,  it  exhibits,  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  the  change  of  style  which  was  taking  place  in 
the  art  of  the  period.  Again,  in  our  own  country  we  find  the  same 
change  going  on,  almost  contemporaneously ;  and  in  Bishop  West's 
Chapel  at  Ely,  and  the  rich  little  Chapel  of  Bishop  Longland  at 
Lincoln  Minster,  we  see  the  most  delicate  Renaissance  details  mixed 
with  pure  Gothic  ornament. 

Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  larger  and  more  stately  churches, 
for  besides  the  screens  at  Carlisle  Cathedral  and  the  beautiful 
stall-work  at  St.  Cross  Hospital,  near  Winchester,  the  screens  in  the 
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village  churches  of  Theddlethorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Hamstall 
Ridware  in  Staffordshire,  ought  to  be  noticed ;  while  the  rich  terra 
cotta  work  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  at  Oxborough,  and  the 
unique  organ-case  at  Old  Radnor,  shew  us  that  the  new  style  was 
at  work  all  over  England,  from  Norfolk  to  Wales,  and  from 
Hampshire  to  Cumberland, 

Among  the  changes  in  art  effected  by  the  Rennaissance,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  was  that  produced  in  the  treatment  of  glass 
paintings.  In  an  assembly  such  as  the  present,  it  will  be  quite  need- 
less for  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  fact,  that  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  Mosaic  system  of  treating  painted  glass  held 
its  own  almost  all  over  Europe  ;  there  had  been  a  gradual  change 
coming  over  the  art,  and  almost  entirely,  as  far  as  colouring  was 
concerned,  in  one  direction.  The  fourteenth  century  had  hardly 
commenced,  before  the  richness  of  glass  painting  began  to  give  way 
to  a  style  introducing  more  and  more  white  glass,  and  of  course 
admitting  more  and  more  light  into  the  buildings. 

This  fashion  continued  in  vogue,  till  in  the  succeeding  century  it 
reached  its  height  in  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  and  south 
transept  of  York  Minster,  and  in  the  delicate  and  beautiful  glass 
paintings  still  preserved  on  the  north  side  of  Thaxtead  Church  in 
Essex.  In  their  way  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  works  ; 
especially  the  examples  at  Thaxtead.  But  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  feel,  that  what  they  gained  in  one  direction  they  lost  in  another, 
and  that  the  wonderful  delicacy  and  refinement,  had  been  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  that  richness  and  splendour  of  colour,  which  it  was 
the  especial  glory  of  glass  painting  to  produce. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  glass  painting  that  the 
Renaissance  came  in,  and  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  art ; 
not  only  was  the  colouring  changed,  but  the  style  of  drawing,  and 
even  the  method  of  execution' was  very  much  altered. 

In  place  of  the  delicate  canopy  work,  and  silvery  tones  of  the 
glass,  of  the  later  days  of  the  Perpendicular  period ;  we  find  a 
broad  pictorial  treatment,  and  the  richest  and  most  solemn  colour- 
ing introduced. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  art,  the  distinct  aim  was 
to  imitate  and  rival  the  variety  and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  oil 
painting ;  while  the  glass  painters  found  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  the  material  they  had  to  work  with,  able 
to  surpass  all  others,  in  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour. 

We  may  well  commence  our  first  lesson,  in  the  method  of 
treatment  adopted  by  the  glass  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  by  a 
walk  into  Southwell  Minster,  and  a  little  careful  study  of  the  four 
windows,  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  presented  to  the  church  by 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  though  perhaps  not  specimens  of  the  highest 
type  of  Renaissance  art,  and  coarse  in  execution  :  they  are  good  and 
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effective  as  glass  paintings,  and  show  the  pecularities  of  the  style. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  idea  is  to  produce  a  picture ;  and  to 
introduce  strong  shadows  to  give  roundness  to  the  figures,  and 
depth  and  effect  to  the  architectural  enrichments. 

In  this  style  for  the  first  time,  the  background  becomes  part  of 
the  picture,  and  distant  hills,  castles,  trees,  and  ordinary  landscape 
effects,  are  produced. 

Many  new  methods  of  enrichments  also  came  into  use.  Yellow 
staining  was  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  much  used  for  back- 
grounds, on  very  pale  blue  glass,  to  produce  a  delicate  green  ; 
flashed  glass  was  also  largely  employed,  and  we  very  commonly 
find  patterns  of  great  beauty  produced,  by  abrading  the  thin  surface 
of  colour  and  showing  the  natural  white  of  the  glass,  which  was 
often  in  its  turn  stained  yellow  and  delicately  painted. 

In  this  way  the  most  sumptuous  robes  were  produced ;  the 
richest  crimson  and  blues,  being  thus  brocaded  with  gold  and  silver 
diapers  ;  an  invention  which  gave  the  designer  the  opportunity  of 
producing  some  very  fine  eftects  of  colour.  Again,  all  kinds  of 
marbles  were  imitated  and  used  with  great  effect  in  architectural 
canopy  work  and  backgrounds.  Some  of  the  windows  at  Auch, 
in  the  south  of  France,  are  excellent  specimens  of  this  method  of 
treatment. 

Though  as  a  rule  a  broad  pictorial  treatment  was  usual  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  it  was  by  no  means  universal,  and  we  find  some- 
times subjects  arranged  in  panels,  which  very  much  recal  the 
efiects  produced  by  the  earlier  styles.  For  instance,  at  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  at  Florence,  the  triplet  over  the  high  altar  has  a  series  of 
subjects  arranged  in  this  way,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  rich 
border ;  and  until  one  sees  the  details  of  the  windows,  they  might 
almost  be  taken  for  Early  English^  work,  though  they  are,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  attributed  to  Ghirlandaio,*  who  worked  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Again,  though  commonly  using  full  colour  for  their  designs,  the 
glass  painters  of  the  Eenaissance,  were  not  afraid  to  use  great 
quantities  of  white  glass,  as  we  see  at  St.  Jaques,  Liege,  where  the 
windows  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  white  glass,  a  band  of 
subjects  across  them  being  almost  the  only  sign  of  richness. 

Two  circular  windows  at  Sienna  Cathedral  deserve  notice,  as 
they  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  show  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  variety  and  freedom  of  which  the  style  is  capable. 

At  Auch,  in  the  South  of  France,  there  is  some  very  remarkable 
glass.  It  is  rich  in  colour,  bold  in  design,  and  full  of  the  most  splendid 
architectural  canopy  work.  Unlike  the  Liege  glass,  it  is  very  rich 
in  efi'ect,  and  though  there  is  plenty -of  white  glass,  it  is  introduced 

*  Dominico  Corradi,  I451-14t»5, 
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with  great  skill,  so  that  brilliancy  of  effect  is  obtained,  without  any 
appearance  of  cheapness  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  white  glass  is  avoided.  In  France  a  large 
quantity  of  glass  of  this  period  exists,  and  much  of  it  is  of  great 
beauty.     The  town  of  Eouen  is  especially  rich  in  works  of  the  kind. 

The  windows  at  St.  Vincent's  are  unusually  striking  ;  and  St. 
Maclou,  and  several  other  churches  in  the  town,  have  windows  of 
this  period  of  very  great  beauty  and  interest. 

It  would  be  wearisome  however  to  do  more  than  allude  to  a 
few  places  where  such  glass  may  be  found.  But  it  will  be  as  well 
to  mention  some  home  specimens  ;  especially  as  we  have  examples 
in  England,  quite  equal  to  anything  which  can  be  found  on  the 
Continent.  The  splendid  series  of  windows  at  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  will,  of  course,  occur  to  everybody,  which  are 
in  their  way  without  a  rival  in  Europe,  as  far  as  I  know.  Though 
I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  the  glass  at  Gouda,  in 
Holland. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  beautiful  windows  in  the  apse  at 
Lichfield  Cathedral ;  most  delicately  drawnand  very  well  painted. 
Again,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  London,  there  is  an  east 
window,  which  is  extremely  fine  and  brilliant ;  and  we  find  another 
example  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  where  the  east  window 
should  be  noticed,  as  it  is  well  worth  attention.  At  Winchester 
there  are  some  fine  remains  of  glass,  apparently  placed  in  the 
Cathedral  by  Bishop  Fox,  which  should  be  studied,  as  they  are 
extremely  well  executed.  There  are,  however,  some  less  known 
specimens,  in  more  or  less  good  preservation,  which  should  be 
consulted  by  any  one  wishing  to  acquire  information  respecting  the 
details  and  method  of  execution  which  ought  to  be  employed  in 
windows  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Among  these  should  be  men- 
tioned the  beautiful  window  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Basingstoke, 
made  up  of  panels  of  glass,  said  to  have  been  executed  for  the  now 
ruined  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  town.  There  are  three 
very  good  windows,  apparently  by  the  same  artists,  in  the  apse  of 
the  chapel  at  The  Vine,  near  Basingstoke,  which  should  be  noticed, 
as  they  are  very  effective  and  beautiful. 

The  windows  at  The  Vine  and  at  Basingstoke  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  as  they  are  executed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
skill.  And  nearer  home  still ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  east  window 
of  Leadenham  Church,  there  is  some  very  good  glass  of  the 
Renaissance  period.  Many  other  specimens  exist  in  this  country. 
Besides  the  sixteenth  century  glass  paintings  already  alluded  to, 
the  numerous  windows  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  the  Van  Linges 
should  not  be  forgotten  ;  for,  though  course  in  execution,  and 
sometimes  almost  grotesque  ni  design,  they  show  in  many  cases 
fine  effects  of  colour.      The   chapels    of   Lincoln    and    Wadliam 
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Colleges  at  Oxford,  and  the  east  window  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
are  very  good  specimens  of  glass  painting  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Later  still,  the  works  of  Pecket,  of  York,  should  not  be  forgotten, 
as  they  show  that  the  art  of  glass  painting  never  really  died  out ; 
and  the  windows  on  tlie  north  side  of  ^ew  College  Chapel,  Oxford, 
though  not  equal  to  the  seventeenth  century  Renaissance  windows 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  in  point  of  colour,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised. 

Of  the  English  examples,  the  windows  of  King's  College  Chapel 
and  Lichfield  Cathedral  are  undoubtedly  the  finest.  But  much 
may  be  learnt  from  the  other  windows  mentioned,  especially  from 
the  glass  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Basingstoke,  and  the 
chapel  at  The  Vine. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add,  that  if  we  in  the  nineteenth  century 
are  ever  to  have  a  style  of  glass  painting  of  our  own,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  found  in  some  modification  of  the  Renais- 
sance style. 

In  fact,  most  modern  glass  appears  to  me  to  point  to  this,  while 
the  type  of  architecture  so  much  in  use  at  the  present  day,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne,  though  in  reality  it  has  not  much 
in  common  with  the  style  of  her  time,  still  seems  to  show  that 
men's  minds  are  drifting  in  the  same  direction — i.e.,  to  a  Renais- 
sance of  the  Renaissance. 

But  whether  we  have  the  nineteenth-century  style  or  not,  we 
shall  certainly  lose  nothing,  and  may  gain  a  great  amount  of 
artistic  knowledge  by  the  careful  study  of  Renaissance  glass  ;  and 
if  the  new  style  ever  does  come,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  owe  much  of  its 
power  and  excellence,  to  those  who  have  been  willing  to  sit  as 
learners  at  the  feet  of  Pietro  Prugino  and  Vivarini,  Ghirlandijo  and 
Albert  Durer,  Hans  Holbein  and  William  of  Marseilles. 
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Glentworth  ClinrcJi. — By  C.  Hodgson  Fowler. 

Amongst  the  many  notices  of  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various  architectural  and  archaeolo- 
gical works,  I  have  failed  to  find  any  description  of  the  tower  of 
the  church  of  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels  at  Glentworth,  and  I 
therefore  trust  that  a  short  description  of  it,  together  with  a  few 
notes  on  the  church,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  archoeologists. 

The  church  at  present  consists  of  a  western  tower,  a  nave,  and 
chancel ;  the  tower  being  the  oldest  portion,  and,  as  I  believe, 
Saxon  work,  built  either  shortly  before  the  Conquest,  or  by  the 
Saxon  people  who  still  held  the  villages  when  the  Normans  were 
beginning  their  great  church  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Lincoln. 

This  tower,  which  has  fortunately  been  but  little  altered,  an 
inserted  west  window  and  door,  and  a  new  roof  and  parapet,  being 
the  only  changes,  possesses  some  very  interesting  features.  The 
general  walling  is  of  rubble  work  with  quoins  of  what  I  consider 
as  "  long  and  short "  work,  certainly  not  strongly  marked,  but  the 
stone,  quarried  in  the  hill-side  close  by,  is  not  easily  got  out  in 
larger  or  longer  pieces  than  those  we  see  used  in  the  tower. 

It  is  divided  by  a  set-off  into  two  stories,  the  lower  one  31ft. 
9in.  high,  from  the  floor  level  to  the  hop  of  the  set-off,  and  the 
upper  one  from  this  point  to  the  underside  of  the  parapet  13ft.  9in. 
The  dimensions  at  the  base  are  9ft.  Gin.  x  9  ft.  9  in.  inside,  and 
15  ft.  10  in.  X  15  ft.  0  in.  outside. 

The  tower  arch  (unfortunately  blocked  up)  is  of  one  simple 
square  order,  with  a  champhered  abacus,  and  opposite  to  it  a  Perpen- 
dicular three-light  window  has  been  inserted,  most  likely  in  the 
place  of  a  narrow  slit  opening,  and  with  a  modern  doorway  under- 
neath it.  Above  the  window  is  a  small  round-headed  light,  one 
jamb  of  which  is  formed  by  a  squarish  stone  rudely  marked  with  an 
incised  cross,  probably  part  of  an  early  gravestone.  About  the  same 
level,  but  inside  the  tower,  is  a  recess  in  the  east  wall,  of  very 
decided  long  and  short  work.  The  next  window  is  on  the  south 
side  just  under  the  "  set-otf,''  ^"^^^  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  It 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  with  the  belfry  window 
above  it.  It  is  6  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  9  in.  high  to  the  springing  line, 
the  head  which  is  rather  more  than  a  semicircle,  has  a  label  with  an 
ornament  which  I  have  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  make  out ; 
at  first  it  has  the  look  of  an  inscription,  but  I  believe  it  is  merely 
a  series  of  slight  hollows  laid  side  by  side. 

We  now  come  to  the  belfry  windows,  which,  when  I  first  knew 
the  church,  were  entirely  hidden  by  wooden  louvres  in  square 
frames  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  tower,  and  which,  as  may  be 
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supposed,  utterly  destroyed  its  beauty.  These  windows,  which  are 
of  two  hghts  each,  have  jambs  and  heads  square  in  section,  with  a 
central  shaft  carrying  roughly  carved  capitals.  The  shafts  of  the 
western  and  northern  windows  are  rude  octagons,  that  of  the  east 
window  is  nearly  square,  while  that  on  the  south  side  is  circular, 
having  a  rude  cable  moulding  worked  up  its  front.  The  vossoirs  of 
the  arches  are  very  roughly  cut  into  shape  and  very  badly  put 
together,  so  much  so  that  it  is  very  curious  they  should  have  stood 
as  well  as  they  have  done.  The  cap  to  the  north  window  has  a 
very  decided  volute  on  its  outer  end,  and  the  others  have  it  in  a 
modified  form.  About  half-way  up  the  shaft  of  the  west  window 
is  a  groove  with  a  deep  hole  at  the  end  of  it  and  some  circles  round 
the  hole,  and  in  the  opposite  jamb  is  part  of  a  larger  circle,  showing 
very  plainly  that  at  some  period  a  small  bell  must  have  been  hung 
there,  in  the  manner  commonly  seen  in  the  ordinary  campaniles  of 
Italy,  buildings  of  much  the  same  date  as  this  tower.  All  traces 
of  the  original  roof  have  disappeared.  The  two  bells  are  compara- 
tively modern. 

Coming  to  the  nave,  we  find  that  in  1782  the  old  nave  with  its 
aisle  and  porch  Avas  completely  destroyed  by  the  order  of  Arch- 
deacon Illingworth,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  hideous  form.  The 
only  remnant  of  old  work  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  it  is  the  base 
of  an  incised  grave  cross  worked  into  the  south  wall  near  the  door, 
but  doubtless  the  present  walls  contains  numerous  mouldings  and 
other  remains  of  the  old  work  ;  and  the  pitch  of  its  roof  can  still  be 
seen  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower. 

The  chancel  appears  to  have  been  entirely  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wray,  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who 
bought  the  manor  of  Glentworth  and  erected  the  noble  hall  whose 
rums  still  show  its  former  grandeur  and  extent.  He,  however, 
luckily  left  one  perfect  feature  of  the  old  chancel — the  priest's 
door — and  another,  the  chancel  arch,  in  a  modified  form.  The 
doorway  is  an  extremely  good  specimen  of  Transitional  work  and 
its  carved  caps  are  as  perfect  as  when  first  cut.  It  has  evidently 
been  removed  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  position.  The  chancel  arch, 
originally  an  Early  English  work,  was,  I  think,  altered  to  its 
present  four-centred  form  when  the  chancel  was  rebuilt,  and  when 
most  likely  the  nave  was  also  roofed  at  the  flat  pitch,  still  marked 
by  a  moulding  on  the  outside  of  the  east  gable  of  the  chancel. 
The  foliage  of  the  capitals,  which  has  a  decidedly  Early  look,  is  only 
plaster,  but  must,  I  think,  have  been  copied  from  some  remains, 
perhaps  when  the  church  was  "  beautified  "  with  the  present  ceiling 
and  cornice.     The  old  bases  still  remain  under  the  pew  floors. 

The  east  window  is  square,  of  five  lights  with  a  transom,  and  the 
upper  lights  have  plain  flat  arched  heads.  The  side  windows,  now 
blocked  up,  were  of  the  same  design.     There  are  two  monuments 
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in  the  chancel,  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  sacrarium,  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wray  and  his  wife,  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  work  of 
its  date.  Sir  Christopher  and  his  lady  lie  on  a  high  tomb  partly 
under  a  semicircular  arch,  and  over  it  is  a  figure  of  their  eldest  son 
kneeling  at  a  faldstool,  while  by  the  side  of  the  tomb  kneel  the 
effigies  of  four  daughters.  The  whole  monument  is  enriched  with 
marbles,  colour,  and  gilding.  There  is  a  high  wrought  iron  grille 
round  the  tomb,  of  good  design  and  execution.*  The  other  monu- 
ment is  to  Lady  Sanderson,  and  has  a  very  good  wrought  iron 
railing  round  it.f  The  exterior  of  the  chancel  still  shows  its  old 
cornice,  but  no  other  features. 

The  altar — a  remarkably  small  one,  being  only  3  ft.  2^  in.  X 
2  ft.  OJ  in.,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  high — is  Elizabethan  work,  and  very 
delicately  and  beautifully  moulded.  The  altar  rail,  of  the  same 
period,  is  just  as  massive  as  the  other  is  slight,  but  is  equally  well 
and  carefully  designed  and  executed. 

The  registers  of  the  parish  date  from  1586,  but  to  the  year 
1690  are  merely  copies  of  the  original  ones,  as  appears  from  the 
following  entry  in  the  first  book  : — "  A  Transcript  of  the  old 
Eegister  of  the  Parish  of  Glentworth  1690.  A.  Smythe  Vic.  de 
Glentworth." 

The  register  commences — "An  Inventory  of  all  them  that 
were  wedded,  christened  and  buried  from  St.  Michael's  day  anno 
Dhi  1586  unto  the  same  day  1587." 

The  years  1587,  1588,  1589  are  wanting.  The  entries  then 
continue  to  August  the  31st,  1591,  where  "There  is  no  farther 
account,  some  leaves  being  cut  out,  till  the  year  1591." 

Up  to  1599  all  the  entries  are  from  the  "Feast  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel  till  the  same  Feast" ;  in  1600  : — "  Since  the  Feast  of 
Easter  Anno  Domni  1600  unto  the  said  Feast  Anno  D5ni  1601." 
Afterwards  it  was  from  "  March  25  (Lady-day)  to  the  same  day." 
There  are  numerous  entries  of  the  Wray  family  about  this  date, 
and  in  1625  is  the  folloAving  : — "Albina  the  daughter  of  EobertJ 
Atkinson  Minister  of  Glentworth,  was  baptized  December  25." 

In  1630  "  Mr.  William  Wray  was  buried  at  the  Park§,  Oct.  20." 
1645  is  wanting. 

In  1647,  the  register  was  again  from  "  Michael's  Day  to  the 
same." 

*  For  an  account  of  this  monument  see  a  Paper  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Trollope, 
in  Vol.  VIII,  page  240,  (1865—1866)  of  the  Societies'  Transactions. 

t  These  t-wo  iron  railings,  together  with  the  stancheons  and  saddle  bars  of  the  west 
window,  were  removed  by  the  curate  in  charge,  during  the  last  illness  of  the  late  Vicar.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  recovered  aiid  replaced. 

t  "  N.B.    It  was  this  Robert  Atkinson  yt  built  the  Vicarage  house." 

§"  This  William  Wray  (as  'tis  said)  drowned  himself  in  ye  little  well  by  ye  north  side  of 
ye  brook,  a  little  beyond  ye  farthest  fish-pond." 
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In  1654  the  first  entry  is  April  2nd,  but  no  date  given  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  this  continues  till  1663,  when  it  is 
"  March  25." 

In  1666  the  year  was  "From  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  1666  till  the  said  Annunciation  1667."  All  the  entries 
previous  to  the  year  1667  are  in  English,  but  in  this  year  the  then 
vicar,  Eobert  Janny,  began  to  enter  the  burials  in  Latin  ;  and  the 
following  year  all  entries  are  in  Latin,  and  the  heading  "  A  Festo 
annunciationes  1671  ad  id  :  festum  1672." 

In  1674  we  find  "Joannes  Hudson  et  Simon  Wray,  senr. 
denunciati  fueri  excommunicat  :    February  14th." 

In  1679  the  same  vicar  used  English  again,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  baptisms  and  marriages  are  in  Latin,  and  the  burials  in 
English,  and  before  the  latter  is  the  following  note,  "  Buried  in 
Woolen,  according  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  from  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Anno  Dhi  1680  to  the  same  Feast  Anno 
Dni  1681." 

The  entries  for  1681,  1682,  and  1683,  are  partly.  Latin,  and  all 
mention  "  Buried  in  Woolen."  This  is  the  last  year  of  the  trans- 
cribed register. 

The  register  then  continues  from  the  "  Feast  of  the  Annunciation 
to  the  said  Feast,"  and  all  entries  are  in  English  till  1695,  when 
Mr.  Will.  Bassett  seems  to  have  been  curate,  as  the  entries  are  in 
his  handwriting,  though  signed  by  Mr.  A.  Smythe.  The  next  year 
Mr.  Bassett  signs  as  Vicar,  and  merely  heads  each  year  with  its 
date. 

After  this  there  is  nothing  of  interest. 

The  parish  accounts  commence  in  1742  and  the  following  items 
refer  to  the  old  church.  ''  The  new  window  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church  put  in  by  order  of  the  Archdeacon,"  in  1755,  cost 
£7  5s.  Ofd.  In  1760  is  10s.  6d.  for  ''Wood  and  work  for  ye 
church  porch."  In  1777  the  bells  were  taken  to  be  recast  at  Barrow. 
In  1 781  leading  materials  for  rebuilding  the  church  cost  XI 9  3s.  5d. 
In  1782  is  an  account  of  "  Monies  expended  on  account  of  re- 
building the  parish  (church)  at  Glentworth  in  the  year  1782.  The 
church  cost  £183  13s.  3Jd.,  while  the  old  lead  was  sold  for 
£135  14s.  4d..  the  quantity  sold  being  12  tons,  23  lbs.  The  whole 
church  was  probably  covered  with  it.  The  balance  was  raised  by 
a  rate  of  lOd.,  bringing  in  £51  12s.  5jd. 
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Bemarl-s  on  some  Monumental  Stones  found  at  Bro^npton, 
Northallerton,  Yorkshire.— By  Kev.  G.  Eowe. 
In  1867,  while  making  preparations  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  great  number  of  sculptured 
stones.'  They  had  been  used  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  chancel, 
and  were  most  of  them  broken,  but  a  few  were  in  good  condition. 
These  consisted  of  memorial  slabs,  crosses,  and  other  stones  ot  a 
rare  and  singular  type.  We  proceed  to  describe  the  latter.  When 
viewed  laterally,  they  are  oblong  in  shape,  about  4  feet  4  inches  m 
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length,  and  1  foot  4  inches  high.  They  stood  erect  on  one  of  the 
long  sides,  and  were  sculptured  on  both  sides  alike.  The  transverse 
section  is  wider  at  the  bottom,  tapering  from  about  10  inches  to 
2  or  3  inches  at  the  top.  The  two  ends  are  rudely  carved  into 
representations  of  bears,  in  some  cases  shewing  four  legs,  and  in 
others  only  two  being  shewn.  From  the  mouths  of  the  animals, 
which  are  muzzled,  proceeds  the  top  member  of  the  carved  work,  in 
the  nature  of  a  strap,  ornamented  with  interlaced  work,  or  a  plain 
kind  of  fret.  Below  this,  and  between  the  bears,  there  is  in  some 
cases  but  one  member,  in  some  two.  When  there  is  but  one,  it 
consists  of  interlaced  work,  which  in  one  instance  terminates  in  two 
serpents'  heads  ,  and  below  there  is  a  rude  arch  slightly  sunk.  In 
the  other  case,  the  upper  member  consists  of  two  or  three  rows  of 
triangular  spaces  cut  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof ;  while  beneath  them 
the  surface  is  divided  into  triangles  or  oblongs,  filled  with  knots  of 
loose  interlaced  work.  The  top  is  slightly  curved.  The  illustra- 
tions will  assist  this  description. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  singular  stones  were  set 
lengthwise  over  the  grave,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  represent 
a  boat  turned  upside  down.  But  before  deciding  this,  we  will 
notice  the  few  instances  where  similar  memorials,  or  parts  of  them, 
have  been  discovered.  Contained  in  the  York  >hire  Philosophical 
Museum  is  a  fragment  brought  some  years  since  from  the  Church  of 
St.  Dennis.  It  is  no  doubt  the  central  portion  of  one  of  these  stones. 
There  are  three  members  to  the  sculpture  on  one  side,  and  the  lower- 
most is  wanting  on  the  other.  The  topmost,  which  has  followed 
the  curve  of  the  strap-like  moulding  before  mentioned,  is  apparently 
formed  of  irregular  battlements.  The  second  is  a  scroll,  which 
reminds  one  of  classic  work,  and  the  third  is  interlaced  work  of  two 
straps.  At  Bedale,  also  in  Yorkshire,  are  several  fragments  of  these 
curious  stones,  carved  with  interlaced  serpents  and  other  rude  figures, 
and  one  which  has  the  two  members  we  have  before  described  like 
the  tiles  of  a  house,  with  scroU-work  below.*  At  Repton,  in 
Derbyshire,  is  another  fragment,  which  repeats  the  diamond-shaped 
tiles  and  scroll-work  underneath. t  All  these  are  said  to  be  between 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries  in  date.  Mr.  Cutts  has  moreover, 
a  plate  of  both  the  sides  of  a  complete  stone  of  this  kind  at  Heysham, 
in  Lancashire,  which  he  thinks  was  brought  from  an  earlier  church 
on  a  promontory  near.  This  is  composed  of  zig-zags  above,  probably 
the  remains  of  the  tile  moulding,  and  of  figures  below,  which  he 
thinks  may  be  Adam  naming  the  animals.  The  whole  is  flanked 
by  two  nondescript  creatures  in  the  manner  of  those  at  Brompton. 
At    Hexham    Abbey,    in    ^N'orthumberland,    is   another   of   these 

*  See  the  figures  iu  Plate  xxxiii.,  in  Cntt's  Manual  of  Sej^ulchral  Crosses,  dx. 
t  Ibid. 
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stones,  very  rudely  carved,  and  both  sides  nearly  alike.  It 
differs  in  section  from  those  at  Brompton,  being  about  8  inches  all 
through  ;  and  has  equal  armed  crosses  within  circles  towards  each 
end,  and  roughly  and  irregularly  drawn  panels  between  them.  On 
the  top,  a  cross  may  be  distinguished. 

These  are,  with  one  exception  to  be  noticed  presently,  the  only 
monuments  of  this  class  that  have  been  recorded  in  England.  In 
Scotland  there  are  about  the  same  number  :  those  at  Govan,  in 
Lanarkshire,  seem  to  be  most  like  ours  at  Brompton,  being  hog- 
backed,  with  indications  of  an  animal's  head  at  the  extremities, 
and  covered  above  with  what  looks  as  if  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  inter- 
laced work  below.  Others  are  noticed,  with  the  remark  that  they 
have  holes  or  tenons  for  fitting  into  other  stones.  We  have  still  to 
speak  of  one  other  instance  which  is  of  a  peculiar  shape.  It  is  a 
stone  found  at  Meigle,  in  Perthshire,*  and  differs  from  all  the  rest 
in  that  the  lateral  section  shews  the  top  curving  from  about  the  height 
of  one  foot  five  inches  at  one  end  to  nothing  at  the  other.  It  is 
entirely  covered  with  a  curious  tile-like  arrangement,  similar  to 
one  of  those  at  Govan.t 

From  these  examples  it  is  evident  that  they  were  originally 
placed  with  one  of  the  long  sides  in  the  ground,  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  seei  on  both  sides,  yet  that  one  side  was  more 
covered  with  earth  tnan  the  other.  Mr.  Cutts  tells  us  of  some 
that  remained  in  the  churchyard  of  Penrith,  and  probably  171  situ, 
where  one  of  these  stones  is  placed  on  each  side  of  a  grave,  with 
upright  crosses  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it.  This  was  probably 
the  arrangement  in  every  case.  At  Brompton  there  are  two  of 
these  stones  which  have  the  same  sculpture  upon  them,  and  also 
two  crosses,  one  taller  and  the  other  shorter,  which  would  seem  to 
have  stood  at  the  head  and  feet.  (See  the  Illustrations. )  In  other 
places  we  unfortunately  possess  but  one  example  of  the  side 
stones,  though  crosses  are  frequent.  The  crosses  at  Brompton 
contain  the  same  sculpture,  the  same  form  of  the  cross — a  wheel 
supporting  the  arms, — the  same  knots  of  interlaced  work,  and  have 
the  same  looseness  of  the  coils,  indicating  late  date.  They  are 
also  remarkable  as  having  a  shield  on  their  lower  part,  filled  with 
interlacing  knots.  For  the  date,  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  may 
well  be  deferred  to  the  ninth  century;  and  for  their  authors, 
that  they  were  Saxons ;  and  there  seems  such  a  general  likeness 
among  them,  and  the  crosses  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  all  the  works  of  this  kind  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  in 

*  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  plate  xxxiv. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  plate  cxxxi. 
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Scotland,  are  of  one  school  of  artists,  who  derived  their  plans  and 
patterns  from  a  common  source. 

We  have  several  times  noticed  the  tile-like  ornaments  on  these 
stones.      This  seems  to  connect  them  with  those  which  are  entirely 
covered  with  this   ornamentation.      They   may   be   called   highly 
ridc^ed  stones,  their  transverse  section  being  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Of  "these,  parts  of  one  occur  at  Hexham  ;  and  others,  more  Jiea^Y 
perfect,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  so-called  crypt  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
and  at  St.  Oswald's  and  St.  Giles'  in  the  same  city.     (See  Illus- 
tration.)      Especially  we  may  note  the  stone  at  Meigle,  as  leading 
to  these  high  pitched  roofed  monumental  stones,   which  covered 
the   grave,  it  may  be  with  erect    crosses    at    either   end.      ihere 
are  other  high  ridged  stones,  having  their  sides  variously  sculptured 
with  c^roups  of  grotesque  animals,  sometimes  interlaced  with  each 
other-    as  at   York,    and    Bakewell   in  Derbyshire.*       They    are 
usually   of  small  size,  which  may   perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing   them    to    have    originally    stood   on   bases,    after   the 
manner  oi  King  William  Rufus's  coffin  lid  at  Winchester.     If  ever 
two  stones  were  used  for  the  base  and  the  upper  ornamentation  it 
is  certain  that  time  would  have  disunited  them,  and  as  sure  that 
the   laro-er   and   plainer   base-stone    would   now   be   incapable    ot 
identific'ation.        These  ultimately  gave  rise  to  a  stone  with  a  lower 
ridge,    as  the   beautifully   adorned   coffin  lid  at   Comsboro  ,*  and 
another  small  stone  at  Durham  Cathedral. 

Simultaneously  with  the  stones  which  have  tegulated  coverings 
there  existed  a  beautifuUy  formed  monument,  of  which  the  best 
example  occurs  at  Durham  Cathedral.     It  is  but  2  feet  3  inches 
loner  with  a  width  of  1  foot  21  inches,  and  a  height  of  10  inches. 
Its^section  is  similar  to  that  of  a   Gorman  base  ;  and  it  is  orna- 
mented with   a   series   of   small  diamond-shaped    panels   slightly 
sunk,  surmounted  by  an  interlaced  arcade  of  Transition  Norman 
character.     (See  Illustration.)      The  top  was  also  enriched,  but 
whether   with   leafage,    or   a    conventional    pattern,    cannot   now 
be  determined.     Taking  this  stone,  which  seems  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  tabernacles  in  which  relics  were  kept,  as  a  starting  point, 
let  us  see  how  it  became  modified.     In  Early  English  times,  when 
the  ridged  stone  gave  way  to  the  flat  one  to  be  laid  m  the  pavements 
of  churches,  they  seem  to  have  cut  off  the  top  of  the  tabernacle  and 
deprived  it  of  its  ornamental  base,  and  thus  obtained  a  stone,  with  a 
section  which  is  not  uncommon,  and  of  which  we  have  two  good 
instances  at  Brompton.     They  now  occupy  the  cills  of  the  windows 
of  the  north  aisle.    There  are  three  of  them,  but  one  differs  m  section 
from  the  others,  the  sides  being  rounded  off  from  the  flat  slab  on  the 

*  Boutell's  Christian  Monuments,  pp.  12,  14. 
t  Associated  Societies'  Reports,  vol  ix.,  p.  70. 
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top.  The  crosses  are  of  good  but  plain  type,  and  their  bases  are  of 
early  forms.  One  of  them  is  further  enriched  by  two  conventional 
ornaments  within  circles,  and  in  two  instances  a  circle  also  surrounds 
the  actual  cross.  They  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  by  two  lines  the  change  in 
form  of  these  monuments, — from  the  earlier  curious  double  stones 
by  the  high-pitched  roof  stones,  and  low-ridged  ones  to  the  flat 
stones  laid  down  in  churches  ;  and  from  the  tabernacle-stone  at 
Durham  to  those  at  Brompton,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  same  flat  slab. 


The  Seal  of  Tliurdan,  Arclihishop  of    York. — By  Rev.  G.  Eowe. 

Thurstan  was  Archbishop  of  York  from  a.d.  1114  to  a.d. 
1140*  The  great  courage  and  talents  of  this  noble-minded  man 
were  consumed  for  many  years  by  the  steady  and  often  successful 
resistance  which  he  made  against  the  encroachments  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  His  predecessor,  the  second  Thomas,  in  an  hour  of 
vi^eakness,  had  been  driven  into  acknowledging  the  claims  of  that 
See,  and  making  formal  profession  of  inferiority.  This  example 
Thurstan  was  not  inclined  to  follow;  and'it  is  impossible  to  write  even 
a  cursory  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man  without  entering 
upon  the  history  of  the  contest  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  that 
life  was  passed.  Upon  being  nominated  by  King  Henry,  he  spoke  to 
him  about  making  this  profession  and  stated  his  reasons  against  it, 
which  the  King  allowed.  He  was  then  only  a  sub-deacon,  but  was 
soon  after  admitted  to  the  diaconate,  and  then  came  northwards. 
Here  he  was, received  with  every  token  of  respect  and  honour.  He 
visited  Durham  and  saw  Turgot,  who  was  then  on  his  death-bed, 
and  on  his  return  consulted  with  his  chapter  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  They  wished  him  to  refer  the  question  of  profession  to  the 
Pope,  to  whom  they  sent  a  letter  ;  and  the  King  being  in  Kormandy, 
Thurstan  set  out  to  see  him.  There  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ordained 
him  priest,  but  the  King  would  not  allow  the  offer  of  the 
Legate  of  France  to  consecrate  him  ;  nor  would  he  permit  him  to 

*  These  historical  remarks  have  been  extracted  with  kind  permission  from  Canon  Raine's 
Fasti  Eboracenxes. 
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pass  on  to  Rome.  In  the  autumn,  upon  some  conversation,  the 
King  advised  him  to  take  some  influential  friends  and  see  Ralph, 
but  the  latter  still  refused  his  consecration  Avithout  the  profession. 
To  Thurstan,  suggesting  that  he  should  appeal  to  Rome,  his  hasty 
reply  was,  "  If  the  Pope  were  to  meet  me  face  to  face  and  order  me 
to  waive  my  demand  and  consecrate  you,  I  would  not  do  it."  The 
King  however,  did  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  the  letters  of  the  chapter  at  York  to  the  Pope, 
though  long  delayed,  were  delivered  and  answered  at  once.  Paschal 
decided  for  Thurstan,  and  ordered  Ralph  to  consecrate  him,  without 
any  profession.  This  repl}'  had  not  been  delivered,  when  in  Lent, 
1116,  Henry  gave  way  to  Ralph,  and  desired  Thurstan  to  yield. 
Thurstan  said  he  was  deeply  sorry  to  appear  ungrateful  to  the  King, 
but  that  he  could  not  do  it,  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  Gregory 
and  the  earlier  popes.  The  Gorman  blood  of  the  King  boiled  over, 
and  he  was  very  angry,  whereupon,  Thurstan  came  and  resigned  the 
archbishopric  into  the  King's  hands.  At  this  everyone  was  affected, 
and  frightened  too, — they  could  hardly  believe  it.  Henry  refused  to 
accept  it,  but  instead  of  allowing  him  to  go  to  Rome,  he  connived 
at  Ralph's  going  there.  Then  a  deputation  from  York  reached  the 
King,  begging  that  their  Archbishop  should  be  given  to  them. 
Ralph  could  do  nothing  at  Rome,  and  after  going  to  Jerusalem, 
came  back  thoroughly  disappointed.  Henry  was  disgusted  with 
both,  and  Thurstan  thought  of  stealing  away  from  the  court.  In 
the  meantime  letters  came  from  Paschal  requesting  the  King  to  see 
Thurstan  consecrated.  The  King  appealed  to  his  council  who  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  York,  and  though  Ralph  was  keeping  out  of 
the  way  abroad,  yet  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  dispute  would 
be  amicably  settled,  when  in  February,  1118,  Pope  Paschal  died, 
and  everything  had  to  be  recommenced. 

Gelasius  II,  the  new  Pope,  took  up  the  cause  of  Thurstan  with 
even  more  vigour  than  Paschal  had  done,  and  indignantly  ordered 
Ralph  to  consecrate.  The  answer  was  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
tiU  he  returned  to  England ;  and  before  he  went  back  the  popedom 
was  again  vacant. 

Cahxtus  II.  became  Pope  in  February,  1119,  and  in  a  short  time 
heard  of  the  wrongs  of  Thurstan  ;  whereupon  he  wrote  to  Ralph 
as  strongly  as  his  predecessors.  Calixtus  was  in  France  :  and 
Thurstan  could  easily  see  him,  if  allowed  ;  while  the  King  of  France 
refused  Ralph  a  safe  conduct :  and  the  latter  entreated  Henry  to  send 
Thurstan  to  England,  which  he  was  ready  to  do,  but  deferred  it  as 
usual.  Calixtus  now  determined  to  hold  a  council  at  Rheims,  to 
which  the  two  Archbishops  of  England  were  summoned,  and  Ralph 
told  that  he  must  there  give  an  account  of  himself.  The  King  still 
temporized  :  endeavoured  to  extract  from^  Thurstan  a  promise  that 
he  would  not  be  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  and  ultimately  let  him 
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go.  Here  the  charm  of  his  manners  fciscinated  every  one  :  his 
sufferings  won  their  sympathy.  For  six  months  he  scarce  left  the 
side  of  Calixtus  ;  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  Louis,  and  was 
admired  by  all.  On  the  20th  Oct.,  1119,  in  the  city  of  sainted 
bishops,  in  the  cathedral  where  kings  were  crowned,  Thurstan 
received  the  episcopate  at  the  hands  of  Calixtus  himself  :  after  years 
of  neglect  he  had  triumphed.  It  was  but  temporarily,  however. 
The  other  English  prelates  refused  to  sit  with  him  :  Henry  was 
excessively  indignant,  and  vowed  that  Thurstan  should  never  return 
to  England  except  he  professed.  Yet  the  Pope  gave  him  the  pall, 
and  furnished  him  with  letters  to  his  suffragans  announcing  his 
consecration. 

The  difficulty  was  now  to  mediate  between  Henry  and  Thurstan. 
Calixtus  proposed  an  interview,  which  took  place  near  Kouen. 
There  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  made  every  endeavour  in  favour  of 
Thurstan  :  he  had  been  consecrated  by  Calixtus  to  leave  the 
dispute  undecided  :  and  the  King  was  implored  to  receive  him 
kindly.  But  he,  pleading  his  vow,  continued  obdurate,  and  at 
length  Calixtus  departed  deeply  offended. 

After  this,  Henry  returned  to  England  and  deprived  Thurstan  of 
all  his  archiepiscopal  property  :  but  he  was  most  kindly  treated  in 
France  and  at  Eome  ;  Calixtus  offered  to  make  him  legate  in  France, 
and  every  little  attention  which  might  gratify  an  upright  man  was 
shewn  him.  At  last  the  Pope  seems  to  have  moved  with  energy. 
He  gave  the  church  of  York  a  charter  of  exemption,  to  which  the 
papal  bull  was  affixed  :  and  sent  it  to  Henry,  who  was  threatened 
with  excommunication,  if  he  longer  delayed  to  reinstate  the  Arch- 
bishop. Thurstan  heard  of  the  death  of  Ealph,  and  fancied  every 
impediment  to  his  return  was  removed.  His  journey  was  like  a 
triumphal  progress.  Every  castle  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  was 
welcomed  by  all.  He  was  the  guest  of  Adele,  the  Countess  of  Blois, 
and  mother  of  King  Stephen  and  sister  to  Henry.  By  his  advice 
this  lady  took  the  veil. 

The  Pope's  letters  were  delivered  to  the  English  monarch  in 
Normandy.  He  delayed  his  answer.  It  was  then  hinted  that  he 
would  be  written  to  in  a  different  strain  ;  and  he  requested  the 
Pope's  legate  J  Thurstan's  friend,  to  come  to  him.  Again,  he 
adduced  his  vow,  which  Conon  told  him  was  wrong,  and  he  was 
absolved  from  it.  They  sent  for  Thurstan,  and  kind  words  and 
mutual  assurances  of  goodwill  passed  between  Henry  and  his  subject. 
Thurstan  was  to  come  home  at  Michaelmas.  The  Archbishop  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  proving  himself,  by  persuading  the  French 
King  to  come  to  terras  of  peace,  and  thus  releasing  Henry  from 
his  forced  absence  from  England.  Again,  a  short  time  after, 
he  defended  the  ]N"orman  bishops  from  the  council  of  Beauvais. 
Henry  was  much  pleased  with  these  good  efforts,  and  expressed  his 
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delight  in  public.  He  set  sail  from  Harfleiir  on  November  25, 1120. 
Thurstan  was  to  follow  him  at  Christmas.  The  King's  son  was 
drowned,  and  he  was  never  known  to  smile  afterwards.  While  his 
heart  was  softened  he  sent  for  Thurstan,  who  came  to  Windsor,  and 
everyone  strove  to  make  amends  for  the  past.  He  hastened  to 
York,  and  there  read  the  charter  which  exempted  for  ever  his  church 
from  submission  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

Thurstan  now  expected  to  give  himself  up  to  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  report  of  Ralph's  decease  was 
false,  and  with  the  palsy  on  him,  he  began  another  attack.  Henry 
was  always  amenable  to  his  influence,  and  was  told  by  him  that  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  had  grants  on  which  Calixtus  had  trenched. 
In  August,  1121,  Thurstan  was  summoned  to  court,  when  Henry, 
to  his  astonishment,  ordered  him  to  make  profession.  Thurstan 
said  that,  if  he  did  so  he  would  be  under  the  papal  displeasure. 
Henry  lost  his  temper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  charter  was  pro- 
duced and  declared  a  forgery.  "  That  cannot  be,"  replied  one  of  the 
York  clergy,  "  for  I  saw  it  come  from  the  Pope's  hands."  Ealph 
soon  after  died. 

The  next  occurrence  in  which  Thurstan  was  engaged  was  the 
election  of  William  de  Corbeil  to  succeed  Ealph.  To  Henry's 
question  of  who  he  was,  Thurstan  answered,  praising  his  learning 
and  unblemished  life.  He  ought  to  have  consecrated  him,  but  in 
the  end  Corbeil  received  consecration  from  his  own  suffragans. 
When  they  were  at  Rome  together,  Corbeil  was  refused  the  pall  on 
account  of  this  informality ;  and  it  was  only  given  him  after 
Thurstan's  generous  pleading  in  his  behalf.  No  sooner  was  it 
gained  than  the  question  of  profession  was  reopened.  Grants  were 
produced  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  was  asked  for  the  bulls 
which  belonged  to  them,  but  he  said  they  had  either  wasted  away 
or  been  lost.  One  of  Thurstan's  followers  had  copies  of  the  grants 
of  Gregory  and  other  popes,  yet  could  not  answer  for  the  original 
having  leaden  bulls.  The  matter  was  therefore  adjourned.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  Normandy,  the  King  heard  Corbeil's  story  first,  but 
very  soon  learnt  the  truth  from  others,  who  assured  him  that  but 
for  Thurstan,  he  would  never  have  received  the  pall. 

In  1124  Honorius  II.  succeeded  Calixtus.  Corbeil  at  once  laid 
claim  before  his  legate  to  the  submission  of  York.  Henry  once 
more  attempted  to  make  Thurstan  give  way  ;  in  vain.  At  length 
it  was  proposed  that  Corbeil  should  be  legate  himself,  and  this 
settled  the  controversy  for  the  time. 

In  1135,  Thurstan  attended  the  coronation  of  Stephen,  and  the 
year  after  gave  him  a  heart}^  welcome  at  York.  In  1138,  during 
the  King's  absence  abroad,  the  Scottish  army  broke  into  the  north, 
ravaging  the  country  before  them,  and  encamped  near  Northallerton. 
Thurstan,  though  aged,  was  equal  to  the  crisis.       He  roused  the 
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nobility  and  towns,  collected  an  army,  sent  to  it  the  ensign,  whence 
the  light  was  called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  ;  and  by  his  prayers, 
no  less  than  by  his  energy,  drove  the  Scots  out  of  England. 

His  personal  character  was  unblameable.  He  was  the  friend  of 
piety  and  learning.  The  poor  blessed  him  for  his  kindness  and 
charity.  He  did  more  for  his  diocese  than  any  one  who  had  preceded 
him.  The  Pope  advised  him  to  divide  the  overgrown  parishes 
that  were  frequent  in  his  district,  and  this  recommendation  was 
probably  obeyed.  He  is  called  the  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Peter  or  St.  Leonard's  in  this  city.  It  was  burned  in  1137,  and 
rebuilt  by  King  Stephen  on  a  larger  scale,  and  received  the  name 
by  which  its  ruins  are  yet  known.  At  Eipon,  Beverley,  and 
Southwell,  Thurstan  was  the  founder  of  new  prebends  :  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment,  in  1133,  of  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle,  of  which  his  old  friend  Adelulf,  the  Prior  of  Nostell,  was 
the  first  bishop. 

Thurstan  is  particularly  to  be  remembered  as  the  reviver  of 
monasticism  in  the  north.  He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  the  same  feeling.  He  found  only  a  few  houses 
of  Augustines  and  Benedictines.  To  these  he  added  the  Cluniacs 
and  Cistercians,  monks  of  a  stricter  rule.  He  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  new  houses  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Between 
1120  and  1125  six  of  Augustine  Canons  were  setup  in  Yorkshire. 
Kirkham  was  founded  by  Walter  I'Espec  ;  Gisborough  by  Robert 
de  Brus,  and  Walter  de  Gant  took  up  the  work  at  Bridlington. 
Bolton,  Nostel,  and  Rievaulx  were  founded,  and  he  assisted  by  his 
counsel  and  support  in  the  establishment  of  Byland  and  Selby,  and 
in  one  greater  than  any  yet  mentioned  the  far  famed  Abbey  of 
Fountains. 

In  1139  he  wished  to  resign  his  See  and  retire  among  the 
Cluniacs,  but  St.  Bernard  advised  him  to  keep  to  his  post.  In  the 
beginning  of  1140,  however,  finding  his  end  drawing  near,  he  took 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  all  whom  he  loved  so  well  at  York,  and 
went  to  Pontefract.  Here  he  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  1140, 
and  was  interred  before  the  high  altar  there. 

A  search  for  the  extant  seals  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  has 
resulted  in  Thurstan's  being  the  earliest  that  can  be  discovered. 
As  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  matrixes  were  commonly  broken  upon 
the  death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  only  through 
the  good  offices  of  Rev.  Canon  Raine  and  Rev.  Canon  Green  well 
have  a  number  of  fragments  of  impressions  been  put  together  to 
form  the  engraving  which  is  now  presented  to  oar  readers.  It  is  a 
pointed  oval  seal,  measuring  3y\  by  2|-  inches,  and  represents  a  full 
length  figure  of  the  archbishop  surrounded  by  a  legend,  which  reads 
SIGILLVM  •  TVRsTINI  •  DEI  •  G(-  RATIA  •  E)  BORACENSIS  • 
ARCHIEPISC'OPI.       This  legend  is  in   very  plain,  bold   Roman 
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capitals,  except  the  G  in  Sigillvm,  and  the  H  in  Archiepiscopi. 
The  A  in  the  latter  word  is  joined  to  the  li,  and  in  the  word 
Turstini  a  small  s  is  inserted  below  the  T  as  if  it  had  been  omitted. 
The  Archbishop  is  robed  in  his  episcopal  garments.  His  alb  will 
be  seen  descending  to  his  feet,  and  the  sleeves  tight  about  his 
wrists.  His  dalmatic,  not  so  long,  and  split  at  the  sides,  with  wide 
embroidered  sleeves,  and  lastly  his  cope  which  appears  pointed  in 
front,  but  is  manifestly  a  loose  flowing  garment  falling  over  the 
arms  and  accommodating  itself  to  the  posture  of  the  body.  It  is 
richly  ornamented.  He  also  wears  a  low  mitre,  and  carries  in  his 
left  hand  a  simple  episcopal  staff,  with  the  crook  turned  towards 
him.     The  right  hand  is  raised  in  tlie  act  of  benediction. 


The  Seal  of  Roger,  Archhisliop  of  York,  1154 — 1181. 

Thurstan  was  succeeded  in  the  Archbishopric  of  York  by 
Murdac,  Abbot  of  Fountains.  And  Murdac  by  William,  who  was 
afterwards  canonised.  But  no  seals  of  theirs  are  known  to  be  in 
existence.  We  therefore  come  down  to  Eoger  de  Pont  I'Evepue, 
in  Normandy,  who  was  the  next  possessor  of  the  diocese,  and 
who  ruled  over  it  from  a.d.  1154  to  1181.  His  election  was  mainly 
brought  about  by  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  arch- 
deacon he  had  been,  and  who  consecrated  him  in  October  of  that 
year,  with  much  ceremony,  and  he  at  once  went  to  Rome  and 
received  the  pall.  Upon  Theobald's  death  in  1162,  Becket  was 
made  archbishop  in  his  room,  and  soon  after  laid  claim  to  punish 
all  ecclesiastics  in  his  own  courts.  This  was  strenuously  resisted 
by  King  Henry  II,  who,  however,  could  not  succeed,  as  long  as 
Becket  was  supported  by  all  the  bishops.  But  having  gained  over 
some  of  them,  and  Roger  among  the  rest,  Becket  was  persuaded  to 
give  way,  while  Roger  was  rewarded  by  having  leave,  both  from 
the  King  and  Pope  Alexander,  to  bear  his  cross  erect  in  any  part 
of  England.  This  permission  was  afterwards  revoked  by  the 
Pope. 

In  1170,  Roger,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Salisbury,  and  Rochester,  crowned  Prince  Henry  as  King 
of  England.  This  duty  devolved  by  right  on  Becket,  but  he  had 
been  some  years  in  exile,  yet  at  his  request  the  Pope  suspended 
Roger  and  his  suft'ragan,  and  excommunicated  the  southern  prelates. 
In  the  course  of  the   year,  Becket  himself  arrived  at  Canterbury, 
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and  proceeded  with  his  harsh  measures  against  the  bishops.  They 
appealed  to  the  King,  and  Koger  with  two  others  went  to  him  in 
Xormandy,  where  he  spoke  of  the  annoyance  and  disgrace  which 
he  had  received  as  the  reward  of  his  loyalty.  Henry's  hasty  temper 
burst  forth,  and  half-iiuerulously  he  deplored  his  position.  The  result 
is  a  well  known  matter  of  history.  Whatever  Becket's  faults  may 
have  been  he  atoned  for  them  by  his  death.  Henry  and  Koger 
were  both  deeply  afflicted,  but  at  the  examination  which  took  place 
at  Albemarle  the  latter  was  absolved  from  all  blame  in  the  matter, 
and  his  suspension  was  taken  off,  and  in  1176,  a  bull  of  Pope 
Alexander's  allowed  him  to  bear  his  cross  in  accordance  with  the 
old  decree  of  Gregory. 

Roger,  like  his  predecessors,  had  much  contention  with  the 
Scottish  bishops,  to  whose  allegiance  he  laid  claim.  In  this  he  was 
as  usual,  opposed  by  Eichard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
Alexander  sought  to  settle  the  dispute  by  appointing  him  his  legate 
in  Scotland,  and  at  the  papal  command,  he  excommunicated  King 
William  in  1181. 

Even  while  at  Theobald's  court,  Roger  was  famed  for  his  learn- 
ing, and  he  held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  foremost  scholars 
of  the  day.  John  of  Salisbury,  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  Hugh 
Puiset  of  Durham,  and  Pope  Alexander  were  among  his  friends  and 
correspondents.  He  is  said  not  to  have  been  a  friend  of  monastic- 
ism.  But  the  age  of  rich  endowments  was  passing  rapidly  away. 
The  system  was  being  refined,  and  therefore  deteriorated.  Roger 
was  sufficiently  sharp  sighted  to  see  blots  in  it,  and  bold  enough  to 
speak  his  mind.  He  suspended  the  Prior  of  Gisborough,  and 
rebuked  the  Canons  of  Xewburgh,  and  nearly  all  the  religious 
houses  founded  during  his  archiepiscopate  were  nunneries. 

He  was  a  prudent  man,  and  held  his  preferments  for  30  years. 
He  left  them  all  richer  by  far  than  he  found  them.  This  seems 
the  origin  of  the  calumnies  which  asserted  that  he  was  penurious. 
He  rebuilt  his  residences  with  so  much  grandeur  that  they  rivalled 
those  of  the  southern  bishops.  He  gave  a  £1000  to  the  work  of 
Ripon  Minster.  At  York  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  choir,  which 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  If  he  did  this,  there  are  no 
decided  traces  of  his  work.  Unless  some  such  calamity  as  fire  had 
destroyed  the  building,  it  had  been  so  comparatively  lately  built, 
with  great  stateliness  by  Archbishop  Thomas  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  work.  Still  it  shows 
what  opinion  there  existed  of  Roger's  beneficence,  that  the  re- 
building of  the  choir  should  have  been  attributed  to  him.  No  such 
uncertainty  hangs  over  his  building  a  palace  of  which  some  few 
remains  exist  on  the  north  side  of  the  Minster.  These  consist  of 
a  beautiful  arcade  of  characteristic   work  ;    the  capitals   are  very 
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elegant,  and  the  double  openings  beneath  well  moulded  arches  are 
very  good.  Between  this  and  the  Cathedral  he  also  founded  the 
church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  of  which  nothing  exists.  He  further  gave 
to  the  Minster  of  York  very  precious  relics  which  he  had  brought 
from  Rome  and  placed  in  a  crucifix  of  gold. 

His  death  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year  1181.  He  had  by 
his  will  bequeathed  his  great  riches  to  the  poor  of  different  parts  of 
England,  in  various  sums,  bub  after  his  death  Henry  seized  every- 
thing he  could  lay  hands  on. 

His  large  seal  as  restored  from  several  pieces  by  Mr.  Le  Keux, 
is  very  handsome,  measuring  fully  3 J  inches  by  upwards  of  2 J 
inches.  It  is  a  pointed  oval  in  shape,  and  is  surrounded  by  abroad 
border  legend  bounded  internally  by  a  string  of  small  beads. 
The  legend  is  +SIGILLVM  •  ROGERI  •  DEI  •  GRACIA  •  EBO- 
RACENCIS  •  ARCHIEPISCOPI.  Within  this  the  whole  space 
is  occupied  by  a  figure  of  the  Archbishop  standing  on  a  bracket. 
His  right  hand  is  raised  in  benediction,  in  his  left  he  holds  an 
episcopal  staff  of  simple  character,  the  crook  turned  inwards.  He 
wears  a  chasuble  of  the  vesica  piscis  form,  which  falls  in  folds 
about  the  body  and  over  the  arms.  The  edges  of  it  are  ornamented 
with  a  series  of  saltires.  And  over  it  is  the  archiepiscopal  pall, 
showing  traces  of  enrichment,  unless,  what  may  be  the  case,  some 
further  adornment  of  the  chasuble  is  taken  for  this.  Beneath  are  a 
plain  dalmatic  and  albe.  He  wears  a  low  crowned  mitre  with  pro- 
minent infulse,  and  has  a  maniple  over  his  left  hand,  or  more 
probably  the  verillum  of  his  staff'. 

The  reverse  is  a  very  curious  seal.  It  is  circular  or  rather  oval 
in  form,  1|-  inches  long,  and  is  an  ancient  gem.  There  are  in  the 
centre  three  beads  conjoined,  so  that  while  one  is  looking  down- 
wards the  others  turn  to  the  right  and  left  respectively,  one  of  them 
being  upside  down.  They  are  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
Saturn.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  the  legend  +CAPVT 
NOSTRV  •  TRINITAS  •  EST.  This  is  a  mediaeval  instance  of 
cool  appropriation,  which  we  had  thought  could  only  have  been 
perpetrated  in  modern  times. 
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Sfininfiflccf  Chinrh. — By  C.  Hodgson  Fowler. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  Committee  of  our  Society  to  draw  up 
some  account  of  Stillingfieet  Church  for  the  Transactions,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  so  :  not  attempting  to  WTite  a  picturesque 
description  of  what  is  really  a  very  picturesque  and  interesting 
church,  but  putting  together  in  some  sort  of  order  the  various  notes — 
principally  architectural — that  I  have  made  during  its  restoration, 
Avith  the  wish  to  preserve  some  record  of  what  it  was  before  the 
restoration  began,  as  well  as  of  its  history  and  principal  features. 
And  in  order  to  carry  this  out  the  better,  the  accompanying  drawings 
all  show  the  church  as  it  was. 

The  Parish  Church  of  S.  Helen,  at  Stillingfieet — a  village  seven 
miles  south  of  York — is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slight  incline  rising 
from  the  little  river  Fleet,  and  consists  of  chancel  and  north  aisle, 
nave  with  north  aisle,  a  south  chapel,  and  a  western  tower. 

The  earliest  work  in  the  present  church  dates  from  about  the 
year  1145,  when  a  Norman  church  was  erected,  consisting  of  nave 
and  chancel,  probably  a  western  bell-gable,  and  an  extremely 
beautiful  south  doorway.  (Plan  1.)  The  rest  of  the  church,  from 
portions  and  fragments  still  remaining,  must  all  have  been  of  very 
good  work,  and,  following  the  plan  of  the  neighbouring  Cathedral, 
had  a  square  east  end  instead  of  the  usual  Norman  apse. 

Thus  the  church  continued  for  some  fifty  years,  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wonderful  wave  of  building  that  swept  across 
Europe  during  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  altered  and  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  north  aisle  to  both  nave  and  chancel,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards,  a  western  tower.  (Plan  2.)  Then  came  a  rest 
for  rather  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  about  1360  the  then, 
lord  of  Moreby  erected  the  beautiful  chapel  of  that  name  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave.  At  that  time  the  chancel  was  also  altered 
its  Norman  windows  giving  place  to  Decorated  ones.  Again,  there 
was  a  rest  for  a  considerable  time,  for  we  find  no  change  in  the 
building  until  about  1520,  when,  judging  from  a  date  in  one  of  the 
north  aisle  windows,  the  chancel  aisle  was  rebuilt  and  enlarf^ed, 
the  nave  aisle  altered,  the  chancel  arch  removed,  and  the  tower 
raised  another  story,  a  rood-loft  and  screen  being  probably  added 
at  the  same  time.     (Plate  Jf..) 

Then  came  years  of  change,  neglect  and  decay,  till  after  the 
Civil  War  some  attempt  was  made  to  repair  and  make  more  decent 
the  old  church,  but  with  very  little  permanent  effect ;  and  since 
then  damp  and  neglect  have  had  pretty  well  their  own  way,  until 
the  church  was  almost  unfit  for  use. 
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Such  being  briefly  the  history  of  the  church,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  different  portions  in  detail : — 

The  Nave. 

The  nave  is  virtually  that  of  the  original  Norman  church  though 
much  altered  by  later  additions,  though  both  in  width  and  length 
it  is  as  its  oricfinal  builders  left  it.  It  measures  42  ft.  10  in.  x 
20  ft.  Oin.  internally,  and  is  18  ft.  9  in.  high  up  to  the  wall  plate. 
It  is  divided  from  the  north  aisle  by  an  arcade  of  three,  of  very 
Early  English  work,  one  pier  being  circular  in  plan,  the  other 
octagonal,  both  having  moulded  capitals  of  a  peculiar  form,  but 
effective.  The  east  and  west  responds  have  well-designed  moulded 
corbels  carrying  the  inner  orders  of  the  arches.  These  arches  are  of 
two  chamfered  orders,  and  formerly  had  a  label  next  the  nave, 
but  it  was  cut  off  level  with  the  wall  face  when  the  church  was 
plastered.     A  new  label  is  now  inserted. 

The  inner  order  of  the  most  western  arch  has  its  chamfers 
terminated  by  very  effective  stops  just  above  the  capital  of  the 
western  pier.  These,  together  wdth  all  the  mouldings,  were  so 
covered  up  with  repeated  coats  of  whitewash,  that  their  form  was 
quite  obscured  and  their  beauty  unknown. 

The  south  side  has  two  fourteenth-century  arches  opening  into 
the  Moreby  Chapel,  and  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
the  western  part  being  the  original  Norman  wall  and  having  in 
it  the  great  feature  ol  the  church — the  magnificent  Norman  door- 
way— (see  frontispiece).  It  is  of  five  orders,  the  jambs  have  each 
three  detached  and  one  attached  circular  shafts,  with  two  smaller 
semicircular  ones  attached,  and  forming  the  inmost  order. 
All  have  moulded  bases,  and  stand  on  a  continuous  plinth. 
The  caps  are  all  different,  some  being  very  richly  carved  with  inter- 
lacing foliage  and  grotesque  animals,  while  others  have  elaborate 
ornaments  of  different  kinds.  All  have  a  richly  moulded  abacus. 
The  five  orders  of  the  arch  are  differently  carved,  the  innermost 
being  the  richest,  showing  foliage,  beak-heads,  grotesques  and 
animals,  mixed  up  in  most  happy  confusion.  The  next  order  is  a 
well-moulded  chevron,  contrasting  by  its  relative  plainness  with  the 
more  elaborate  work  on  either  side  of  it.  The  middle  order  is  a 
chevron  and  foliage,  the  fourth,  a  closely  set  series  of  beak-heads — 
36  in  number, — and  the  fifth  and  outer  order  has  a  mixture  of  very 
effective,  but  peculiar,  ornaments,  enclosing  all  in  a  well-moulded 
label. 

The  doorway  most  fortunately  retains  its  original  oak  door, 
ornamented  with  very  remarkable  ironwork.  The  door  is  hung 
with  two  large  C  hinges,  the  ends  of  the  C's  and  of  the  bends  being 
finished  with  serpentine  heads  of  an  usual  Norman  type,  but  above 
the  upper  hing6  are  the  remains  of   some  very  elaborate,  though 
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rude,  iron  ornamentation,  two  figures,  apparently  Adam  and  Eve, 
standing  by  what  we  may  suppose  is  intended  for  a  tree,  while  near 
them  is  a  long  canoe  with  a  long  rudder  or  sweep  out  at  the  stern. 
The  figures  have  gone  from  the  boat,  but  it  probably  represented 
Noah's  ark.  There  are  also  remains  of  several  other  figures,  and  a 
very  elegant  cross  of  iron.  Across  the  centre  of  the  door  is  a  band 
formed  by  a  plat  of  twisted  iron  rods,  each  rod  being  hexagonal  in 
section,  and  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  order  to  obtain  depth  for  the  numerous  orders,  the  face  of 
the  doorway  was  brought  out  1  foot  9J  inches  from  the  face  of  the 
main  wall,  and  as  very  little  abutment  was  provided  for  the  outer 
jambs,  the  western  one  gave  way,  and  had,  when  the  restoration 
was  begun,  gone  over  several  inches,  and  indeed  was  in  so  dangerous 
a  state,  that  most  likely  another  winter's  frost  would  have  brought 
it  down.  The  eastern  jamb  had  not  failed,  being  supported  by  the 
Moreby  Chapel. 

Over  the  doorway  was  a  wall,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
brick,  but  showing  some  traces  of  a  low  gable,  which  has  now  been 
added  :  the  two  outer  orders  and  the  label  being  first  carefully  reset, 
and  the  other  order  of  the  western  jamb  enlarged  and  refixed. 
The  oak  door  has  been  carefully  spliced  in  parts  and  re-hung,  the 
ironwork  being  left  untouched. 

The  doorway  and  the  ironwork  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of 
a  local  school  of  workmen —  and  where  more  likely  to  find  a  good 
school  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Norman  cathedral 
just  built  at  York, — for  it  is  very  similar  to  the  fine  doorways  of 
SS.  Margaret  and  Lawrence,  at  York,  at  Riccall  and  at  Fishlake, 
though  finer  than  any  of  them.  The  ironwork,  too,  is  evidently  by 
the  same  hand  as  that  on  the  south  door  at  Skipwith. 

One  of  the  shafts  of  the  eastern  jamb  was  found  to  be  made  up 
with  brick  and  plaster,  and  a  further  examination  showed  that  it 
had  been  cut  away  for  the  insertion  of  a  stoup,  but  of  which  all 
traces,  except  its  form,  had  gone.  But  inside  the  doorway,  built  up 
and  plastered  over,  a  trefoiled-headed  Early  English  stoup  was  found 
and  has  been  carefully  preserved. 

The  two  small  windows  now  over  the  porch  are  entirely  modern, 
being  inserted  to  give  light  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which 
before  was  extremely  dark. 

The  west  wall  of  the  nave  is  Norman,  but  has  an  Early  English 
arch  inserted  and  opening  iuto  the  tower.  The  two  portions  of  the 
nave  wall  that  still  show  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  tower,  have 
a  very  effective  string,  formed  by  a  band  of  lozenges  between  two 
rolls,  running  across  them,  at  about  9  ft.  from  the  ground. 

The  east  wall  of  the  nave  had  been  completely  removed, 
probably  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower 
is  almost  entirely  built  of  Norman  stones,  many  of  them  richly 
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moulded,  and  having  evidently  formed  part  of  some  rich  arch,  such 
as  we  may  suppose  the  chancel  arch  to  have  been,  and  that  there 
was  an  arch  was  proved  by  the  discovery  of  its  foundations  when 
excavating  for  those  of  the  new  arch.  The  Norman  arch  was 
probably  removed  to  make  room  for  a  high  screen  and  rood-loft,  as 
the  ends  of  the  rood-loft  floor  were  found  built  in  the  south  wall, 
and  a  rough  doorway  had  been  formed  through  the  north  wall,  from 
the  north  aisle,  and  was  afterwards  blocked  up. 

Before  the  work  of  restoration  began,  the  nave  had  a  flat  ceiling 
and  a  modern  flattish  roof,  the  walls  were  plastered,  and  no  traces 
of  dressed  stone  were  to  be  seen.  However,  on  removing  some  of 
the  old  plastering,  the  walls  were  found  to  be  of  very  good  ashlar, 
and  this  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  a  new  roof  of 
the  original  pitch,  as  shown  by  the  weathering  on  the  tower,  has 
taken  the  place  of  that  of  the  last  century. 

Various  traces  of  colour  were  found  on  the  nave  walls,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  broad  band  of  red  on  the  inner  order  of  the 
north  arcade,  they  all  consisted  of  black  letter  texts  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  red  and  black  borders. 

Chancel. 

The  chancel  is  27  ft.  6  in.  long  x  16  ft.  0  in.  wide,  and  15ft.  6in. 
high  to  the  wall  plate.  At  first  sight  the  south  side  appeared  to  be 
the  original  Norman  work  with  modern  windows  and  door.  This, 
however,  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  for  though  the  plinth,  both 
south  and  east,  is  Norman  and  was  in  situ,  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  low  side  window  and  about  two  feet  of  wall  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  touched,  the  rest  of  the  south  wall,  and  pro- 
bably the  east  wall,  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Norman  string  and  masonry  being  reset,  and  two  two- 
light  windows  inserted.  The  east  end  appears  to  have  failed  again 
and  to  have  been  rebuilt — still  on  the  old  plinth — in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  poor  two-light  window  of  that  date  being  inserted  in  it. 

The  original  north  wall  was  removed  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  nave,  and  an  aisle  added,  opening  to  the  chancel  by  two  arches, 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  nave,  except  that  on  both  faces  they 
have  labels  with  boldly  cut  dog-tooth  ornament. 

The  roof  was  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  east  window, 
and  was  high  pitched  outside,  but  internally  had  been  panelled  to 
the  line  of  the  tie-beams,  which  were  worked  with  a  double  hollow 
on  each  side.  The  plates  and  transverse  beams  were  similarly 
moulded.  The  upper  framing  was  quite  rough.  The  panels  had 
all  gone  and  the  whole  was  ceiled  underneath,  and  was  altogether 
so  far  decayed  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  it. 

The  east  wall  having  again  failed,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  with 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  with  a  three-light   late  Decorated 
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window  in  place  of  the  two-light  one.  The  old  plinth  has  been 
reset  and  the  old  aslilav  re-used.  In  pulling  down  the  old  gable,  pieces 
of  a  very  good  Decorated  window  were  found,  many  of  them  as 
fresh  as  when  first  worked,  and  these  were  carefully  put  together 
and  built  up  in  the  east  gable  of  the  north  aisle,  forming  a  very 
beautiful  window.  The  inner  face  of  the  south  wall  was  partially 
rebuilt,  and  many  fragments  of  Norman  and  Decorated  work— - 
together  with  a  fine  incised  cross  slab — were  found,  and  have  been 
carefully  built  in  again  so  as  to  show. 

Nave  Aisle. 

The  nave  aisle  is  8  ft.  4  in.  wide,  and  up  to  the  level  of  the 
window  sills  is  all  of  early  thirteenth-century  work,  the  plinth  being 
formed  of  a  Norman  string— similar  to  that  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  and  probably  being  a  continuation  of  it — with  the  upper  half 
chamfered  off.  The  north  doorway  is  also  Norman,  but  rebuilt 
with  one  or  two  stones  wrongly  placed,  and  with  an  Early  English 
label  added.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  probably 
about  1520,  at  the  same  time  as  the  chancel  aisle,  and  has  plain 
windows  of  that  date,  the  wall  between  them  being  in  several 
parts  faced  externally  with  incised  slabs. 

The  old  roof  was  still  on,  though  hidden  by  a  plaster  ceiling 
and  very  much  altered  and  patched  up  in  parts.  It  had  principals 
with  curved  braces  and  circular  Avind  braces  at  the  intersection  of 
principals  and  purlins.  Unfortunately  it  was  so  rotten  that  it  was 
found  quite  impossible  to  retain  it. 

Chancel  Aisle. 

This  was  doubtless  first  built  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
nave,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  about  the  same  width,  for  when 
its  north  wall  was  pulled  down  for  rebuilding,  the  nave  aisle  wall 
was  found  to  return  inwards  for  some  distance.  No  trace  of  this 
early  aisle  remained,  though  a  small  two-light  Early  Decorated 
window  of  the  present  aisle  probably  formed  part  of  it.  However, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
size,  with  the  north  wall  in  a  continuous  line  with  that  of  the 
nave  aisle.  The  east  and  north  windows  were  plain  thee-light 
ones,  and  in  the  north  one  was  a  piece  of  painted  glass,  with  the 
date  1520,  doubtless  the  year  in  which  the  aisle  or  chapel  of  St. 
Ann,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  rebuilt.  It  retained  its  old  roof 
of  crossed  rafters,  but  all  much  decayed  and  roughly  mended,  and 
ceiled  underneath. 

The  whole  of  the  chapel  was  in  so  bad  a  state  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  rebuild  it,  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
done,  care  being  taken  to  re-use  all  the  old  stonework  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  siUi,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  window  which  has 
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taken  the  place  of  the  old  north  one,  which  of  the  same  design,  buts 
partly  made  up  of  brick  and  cement ;  while  the  old  decorated! 
window,  discovered  in  the  chancel  gable,  has  been  built  into  the; 
east  wall.  An  arch,  too,  has  been  built  between  the  aisles  toi 
receive  the  thrust  of  the  new  chancel  arch,  and  to  strengthen  th& 
old  wall  cut  away  for  the  rood-loft  and  stairs.  j 

MoREBY  Chapel. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a  handsome  chapel  of  tw(* 
bays,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  late  Decorated  in  style,! 
with  a  good  three-light  window,  with  reticulated  tracery,  at  the  east,j 
and  two  two-light  windows  on  the  south  side,  and  a  small  circulaij 
window  in  the  west  wall,  with  a  modern  doorway  below  it. 

The  chapel  opens  into  the  nave  by  two  arches  carried  on  an' 
octagonal  pier  and  responds,  all  with  well  carved  caps  of  grotesques 
and  foliage.  The  walls  had  been  raised,  and  a  modern  roof  put 
on,  but  the  line  of  the  old  roof  was  visible  on  the  east  end,  and 
the  new  roof  has  been  worked  to  it.  Portions  of  the  old  parapet^ 
and  the  stool  for  the  east  gable  cross,  were  found  in  moving  the 
modern  roof. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  fine  efligy  of  a  cross-legged 
knight  in  chain  armour,  with  a  heater  shaped  shield  bearing  the 
arms  of  Moreby  :  Ar.  on  a  bend  Az.,  three  mullets.  Or,  differenced 
by  a  label  of  five  points ;  and  on  the  wall  above  is  a  well  designed 
monument  of  marble  and  alabaster,  with  four  kneeling  figures, 
all  in  the  usual  style  of  Elizabethan  monuments.  In  the  upper 
part  are  the  following  arms:  —  quarterly  of  six;  1.  Gu.  semee  of 
cinquefoils  Ar.  a  maunche  of  the  last ;  2.  Ar.  on  a  bend  Az.  three 
mullets  Ar. ;  3.  Per  chevron  Sa.  and  Ar.  three  stags  heads  cabossed 
counterchanged ;  4.  Ermine  on  a  chev.  Gu.  three  fleur-de-lys  Or  ; 
5.  Ar.  a  cross  fleury  voided  Gu.  ;  6.  Az.  three  crescents  Or  ;  and  on 
the  lower  part  the  following  inscription  : — "  Here  lyeth  intered  John 
Acclom  of  Moreby  Esq.  &  Izabel  his  wif  daughter  of  Francis  Palmes 
of  Lyndley  Esq.  who  had  issne  S^  William  Acclom  Knight  &  Mar* 
Acclom  now  livinge  &  two  daughters  y*  dyed  younge  y^  said  John 
dyed  '^^^  24*^  Decemb'^  Ano  Doni  1611  in  the  true  Faith  of 
Christ  beinge  both  auntiently  &  honorably  descended  as  may 
appeare  by  the  matches  in  this  monument  orderly  and  truly 
impaled  one  of  whom  ancestors  S^  William  Acclom  Knight  44^" 
re  ed  3*^  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Moreb^^y  of  Moreb^^y 
whose  auntient  monument  hereunder  lyeth  &  Avhose  sonne  S^ 
William  Acclom  K^^  who  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  for 
his  father  A°  Dhi  1613  married  Elizabeth  eldest  daughter  of 
S^  Thomas  Daway  of  S essay  Knight." 

The  outer  walls  of  this  chapel  have  many  incised  slabs  built 
into  them.  ] 
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Tower. 


The  greater  part  of  the  tower  appears  to  have  been  built  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  very  shortly  after  the  north  aisle. 
It  is  10  ft.  square  inside,  and  16  ft.  4  in.  outside,  and  55  ft.  high  to 
the  top  of  the  battlements.  There  are  small  gabled  buttresses, 
8  ft.  6  in.  high,  to  the  tower  stage,  and  a  string  course  above,  imme- 
diately below  the  original  Early  English  belfry  windows.  The 
lower  portion  of  one  of  these  windows  remains  on  the  south  side, 
and  shows  that  they  were  lancets  1  ft.  11  in.  wide,  with  shafted 
jambs.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower  is  late  Perpendicular  work, 
seemingly  of  the  same  date  as  the  chancel  aisle.  It  has  a  two-light 
window  on  each  face  and  a  moulded  cornice  with  battlements,  angle 
gurgoyles  and  angle  pinnacles. 

It  contains  three  good  sized  bells,  which  have  the  following 
inscriptions  : — 

Great  Bell, — "1626.     Deo  gloria.     Pax  hominibus." 
Middle  Bell, — "  Gloria  in  Altissimis.     1 747." 
Small  Bell, — "Jesus  be  our  speed.     1626." 

Stained  Glass,  Monuments,  and  Woodwork. 

In  the  early  two-light  window  in  the  chancel  aisle  is  a  fragment 
of  its  original  glass,  consisting  of  a  square  quarry  ground  with  a 
border  of  ruby  and  black  and  gold  square  flowers.  The  quarries 
have  a  rose-like  flower  with  a  thick  stem. 

In  the  centre  light  of  the  north  three-light  window  in  the  same 
aisle  are  the  arms  of  Stillington  impaling  Bigod,  painted  on  a  large 
sheet  of  glass,  as  follows  : — Gu.  a  bar  Ar.  between  three  lion's  heads 
Or  impaling  Or,  on  a  cross  of  S.  George  Gu.,  five  escalop  shells 
Ar.,  and  under  it  the  following  inscription  : — 

"These  armes  were  here  placed,  1520. 
And  renewed  in  ye  yeare  1698." 
and  in  the  corner, — "  Henricus  Gylu,  Eborac." 

The  two  principal  monuments  are  those  in  the  Moreby  chapel, 
which  have  already  been  described,  but  there  are  two  or  three  slabs 
whose  inscriptions  deserve  recording  from  their  commemorating 
some  of  the  former  owners  of  property  in  the  parish.  One,  a  large 
slab  of  blue  stone,  has  two  brass  plates  with  the  following  coat  of 
arms  between  them  (the  tinctures  are  destroyed)  : — Three  lions  ram- 
pant erased,  impaling  a  chevron  Sa.  between  three  stars,  and  under 
it  the  following  inscription  : — "  Here  lyeth  interred  ye  body  of 
Linnox  the  daughter  of  S^-  Marmaduk  Langdale  and  late  wife  of 
Cuthbert  Harrison  of  Acaster  Esq.  who  lived  a  vertuous  life  and 
dyed  the  6^^  of  Febua  1658." 
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On  the  upper  plate  is, — 

"  Here  also  lyeth  interr'd  the  body  of  Cuthbert  Harrison  of 
Acaster  Sailby  Esq.  who  departed  this  life  April  the  20^^  1699 
in  the  Eighty  first  year  of  his  age  he  had  issue  by  Lennox  his  wife 
Daughter  of  S^'-  Marmaduke  Langdale,  Lennox,  his  only  Daughter 
&  Heir." 

In  the  chancel  were  six  rudely  made  seats,  with  oak  standards 
and  roughly  carved  poppy  heads,  originally  forming  the  ends  of 
some  of  the  old  nave  seats,  destroyed  when  the  church  was  re- 
pewed  some  years  ago.     They  are  now  fixed  in  the  north  aisle. 

There  were  also  in  the  chancel,  two  old  panelled  oak  seats  of 
about  1600,  and  some  very  good  panelling  with  a  carved  cornice 
round  the  eastern  part  of  the  chancel  and  its  aisles,  and  over  the 
altar  a  piece  of  inlaid  woodwork,  with  another  good  piece  in  a  pew 
near  it.  The  latter  piece  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
marriage  chest,  having  the  following  initials  and  date  cut  on  it : 
E.  H.     1592.     E.  H. 

The  carved  foliage  of  the  cornice  was  brought  from  Florence 
several  years  ago  by  the  then  owner  of  Moreby  Hall,  and  though 
very  good  work  of  its  kind,  has  no  interest  as  belonging  to  the 
church. 

There  are  very  good  Jacobean  oak  screens  dividing  the  Moreby 
Chapel  from  the  nave,  and  another  crossing  the  centre  of  the 
chapel.  These,  together  with  all  the  other  old  oak  work,  have  been 
carefully  refixed. 

The  font  is  modern,  given  in  1832. 

The  registers  commence  in  1598.  On  the  back  of  the  Register 
book  beginning  1653  is  written — 

"  Go  search  it  there — where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  yr  History." 
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The  Requirements  of  Town  Cliurches. — A  Paper  read  before  the 
Architectural  Society  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
December  10th,  1877.— By  the  Eev.  T.  C.  Beasley,  Vicar  of 
Dallington,  I^orthamptonshire. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  our  Secretary  to  read  a  Paper  on  this 
occasion,,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  suggesting  the  subject 
with  which  I  am  to  deal,  viz.  :  The  Requirements  of  Toivn  Cliurches. 

VOL.  XIV.,  PT.  I.  L 
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You  will  readily  understand  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  I  am 
much  interested,  when  I  remind  you  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
being  Secretary  to  a  Society  which  proposes  to  build  three  new 
churches  in  this  town,  in  addition  to  that  which  is  already  in  the 
course  of  building,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  some  occasion  to 
refer  in  the  course  of  my  Paper. 

The  requirements  of  town  churches  will  of  course  be  to  some 
extent  identical  with  those  of  all  other  buildings  which  are  erected 
for  the  same  sacred  object,  but  as  there  are  special  circumstances 
necessarily  connected  with  such  churches,  so  there  are  special 
features  by  which  they  should  certainly  be  distinguished.  Speak- 
ing generally  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  urged  that  a  somewhat 
more  utilitarian  plan  of  construction  than  would  be  willingly 
followed  in  rural  districts  may  be  adopted  in  the  cases  of  town 
churcTies. 

When  c£8  a  sitting  is  the  very  lowest  sum  at  which  we  can 
estimate  the  cost  of  a  church,  and  the  population  for  whose  use 
it  is  erected  is  numbered  by  thousands,  we  naturally  and  rightly 
desire  a  plan  which,  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  shall  accommodate  the 
greatest  number  of  worshippers.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  a  small  church,  however  beautiful,  in  the  centre  of 
vast  masses  of  human  beings,  and  I  would  urge  above  and  before 
all  things  that  our  town  churches  be  built  large  enough,  capable  of 
holding  any  congregation  at  all  likely  to  be  ready  and  willing 
to  use  them.  To  show  how  fatal  a  mistake  may  be  made  in  this 
respect  I  may  mention  that  only  a  few  weeeks  ago  I  was  in  a 
church  which  would  not  hold  more  than  five  hundred,  and  was  quite 
incapable  of  enlargement,  which  had  to  serve  for  a  parish  of  more 
than  ten  thousand,  and  was  therefore  not  equal  to  supplying  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  demand  made  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  these 
difficulties  may  be  partly  obviated,  in  two  ways,  without  going  to 
the  expense  of  building  a  much  larger  church  than  is  required  for 
the  first  needs  of  a  new  parish. 

A  church  may  be  deliberately  so  planned  as  to  admit  very 
readily  and  economically  of  addition  to  its  structure.  Or  in  very 
large  parishes  a  second  church  might  be  erected.  But  in  the  former 
case,  the  building  must  (it  would  seem)  be  out  of  proportion  to 
itself,  either  at  first  or  at  last ;  and  in  the  latter  (;ase,  one  of  the 
grandest  features  of  Christian  worship  (that  supplied  by  element  of 
numbers)  would  be  materially  weakened.  Let  me  add  that  the 
depressing  effect  often  experienced  in  a  large  church  which  is  not 
filled,  may  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  neutralised  by  seating  such 
portion  of  it  only  as  may  be  required  under  existing  circumstances. 

But  however  we  may  desire  in  our  town  churches  to  secure  an 
ample  area  for  the  use  of  worshippers,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost, 
we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  sacrifice  too  much  in  seeking  to 
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attain  this  object.  Town  churches,  however  simple,  ought  to  be  of 
noble  dimensions,  and  imposing  exterior,  or  they  will  run  the  risk 
of  being  dwarfed  by  surrounding  buildings  ;  and  thus  failing  to 
teach  the  lesson — so  powerfully  though  silently  taught,  by  some  of 
our  fine  old  parish  churches — that  the  service  of  God  is  before  and 
above  all  else.  From  this  point  of  view  we  might  advocate  what 
is  called  verticality,  that  is  preponderating  height.  But  to  carry 
up  the  whole  building  to  anything  like  excessive  altitude  would  be 
the  surest  way  of  incurring  ruinous  expense. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  it  most  desirable  that  our  town 
churches  should  have,  in  some  form  or  other,  a  good  and  well 
proportioned  tower. 

If  the  churches  are  large,  and  a  tower  is  built  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  structure,  it  would,  of  course,  involve  great  additional  outlay  ; 
but  if  it  be  built  independently  of  the  main  edifice — say  at  the  Avest 
end,  and  on  either  the  north  or  south  side — it  will  admit  of  much 
slenderer  proportions,  while  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to 
architectural  efiect.  Such  a  tower  would  on  all  grounds  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  mere  bell-cot  or  turret,  so  often  seen  in  modern  town 
churches,  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  excellence  of  the  design  in 
all  other  respects.  It  would  be  capable  also  of  carrying  three  or 
more  small  bells  (which,  by  the  bye,  may  be  purchased  of  a 
reasonable  size  for  some  £60  or  £70),  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
miserable  "  ding-ding "  which  is  sometimes  the  only  means  of 
announcing  that  the  church  is  open. 

But  to  pass  from  the  exterior  (or  rather  some  thoughts 
upon  the  exterior) — to  the  consideration  of  internal  arrange- 
ments. Let  us  enquire  what  is  the  best  type  of  ground-plan  to 
adopt  for  town  churches.  It  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  one  which 
combines  practical  usefulness  with  good  architectural  effect.  To 
secure  both  these  desiderata  would  be  the  object  of  every  church 
builder  and  every  architect.  But  unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  natural  oi^position  between  i)ractical  utility  and  architec- 
tural beauty, — in  this  particular  kind  of  building — which  nothing 
but  patience  and  ingenuity  can  overcome,  or  even  considerably 
modify.     A  few  words  will  make  this  evident. 

For  what  are  the  requirements  of  a  good  church  from  a  merely 
practical  point  of  view  ?  Surely,  that  ever}'-  one  or  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible every  one  may  see  and  hear  with  comfort  all  that  a  worshipper 
would  naturally  wish  to  see  and  hear.  The  chancel  or  east  end,  that 
portion  of  the  church  which  is  reserved  for  the  highest  and  holiest 
ordinance,  in  which  the  bread  is  broken  and  the  wine  poured  out 
in  the  j)*'(isence  (as  our  rubric  specially  provides)  of  the  peo2jle, 
which  seems  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  higher  and  holier  things,  and 
to  kindle  our  sympathies  with  the  worshippers  of  Heaven,  (it  being 
the  type  of  the   Church  triumphant,  as  the  nave  is  of  the  Church 
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militant),  the  chancel  should  surely  he  hidden  from  as  few  as  pos- 
sihle.  Every  word,  too,  should  be  distinctly  audible,  else  the 
worshippers  will  but  occupy  the  place  of  the  unlearned  and  scarce 
be  able  to  say  Amen.  The  preacher,  especially,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
uttering  words  with  which  his  hearers  are  not  previously  familiar, 
should  be  heard  without  difficulty,  for  whatever  estimate  we  have 
formed  of  preaching,  we  shall  all  be  agreed,  that  if  there  is  a  sermon 
it  should  not  be  inaudible. 

It  is  a  most  disagreeable  thing,  too,  whenever  any  strain  of 
attention  is  demanded  of  us  to  listen  without  being  able  to  see  the 
speaker,  for  although  some  persons  habitually  and  by  preference 
under  such  circumstances  close  their  eyes, — it  is  as  a  friend  observed 
to  me  the  other  day — a  dangerous  expedient. 

And  what  are  the  architectural  features  which  lend  themselves 
most  readily  to  the  production  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  1  We 
may  answer,  almost  unhesitatingly  : — a  nave  of  great  length,  and 
moderate  width,  flanked  by  aisles  on  each  side,  somewhat  but  not 
much  narrower,  terminated  by  a  chancel  of  at  at  least  one-third  the 
length  of  the  nave  ;  the  nave  and  the  aisles  separated  by  massive 
pillars  of  a  height  great  enough  to  enable  them  to  retain  an  elegant 
and  light  appearance,  and  crowned  by  a  lofty  vaulted  roof.  And 
yet  almost  every  one  of  these  things  militates  against  the  usefulness 
of  the  church  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  built.  Extreme 
length  presents  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  hearing,  for  the 
intensity  of  sound  like  that  of  light  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  ;  the  pillars  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  will  prevent  a 
large  proportion  of  worshippers  from  hearing  readily  and  shut  them 
out  from  a  view  of  pulpit  or  communion  table,  or  both.  A  long 
chancel  will  add  to  these  difficulties  as  regards  that  part  of  the 
service  celebrated  therein,  and  a  lofty  roof  is  said  to  be,  and  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  why,  fatal  to  good  acoustic  properties. 

It  is  clear  then,  as  I  have  said,  that  to  combine  practical  utility 
with  architectural  beauty  is  no  easy  problem.  How  shall  it  be 
solved  *?  The  answer  to  this  question  hardly  comes,  strictly  speaking, 
within  the  limits  of  my  subject ;  but  I  shall  venture,  nevertheless, 
to  make  a  few  observations  upon  it.  Let  me,  however,  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  Mr.  James  Cubitt, 
who,  in  his  work  entitled  Clmrclies  for  Congregations,  has  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  a  very  interesting  and  practical  manner. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  only  two  courses  open  to  us  in  trying 
to  deal  with  the  difficulties  which  have  been  mentioned.  Either 
the  ordinary  type  of  church  with  its  nave  and  aisles — its  numerous 
columns  and  arches — must  be  abandoned  altogether,  or  it  must  be 
modified. 

No  doubt  some  might  ask,  why  not  diminish  the  size  of  your 
pillars  1    But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  tliat  while  you  would  lose 
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much,  you  Avould  gain  but  little.  As  Mr.  Cubitt  points  out — "  If  we 
look  at  a  row  of  pillars  from  that  portion  of  the  church  which  is 
most  obscured  by  them,  we  shall  tind  that  they  considerably  overlap, 
so  that  if  their  size  were  reduced  even  to  the  extent  of  half,  the 
practical  advantage  would  be  small. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  look  worse  than  too 
slender  columns.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  the  pillars  themselves 
which  must  be  reduced,  but  that  which  is  supported  by  them  ;  so 
that  in  such  a  case  the  whole  building,  as  one  has  observed,  looks 
as  if  it  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  architectural  consumption. 

The  remedy  is  therefore  evidently  not  to  be  sought  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  would,  however,  say  in  passing  that  whilst  slender,  as 
opposed  to  massive  columns,  make  but  little  difference  in  the 
obstruction  of  the  view  ;  they  would  evidently  diminish  consider- 
ably the  obstruction  to  sound.  A  wave  of  sound  striking  against  a 
pillar,  like  a  wave  of  water,  is  not  actually  stopped  by  it ;  it  passes 
round  and  then  again  rolls  onward.  If  then,  immediately  after- 
wards, it  strikes  against  a  second  pillar,  as  it  would  do  where  they 
overlapped,  instead  of  traversing  a  clear  space  its  course  is  again 
checked,  and  its  force  much  further  weakened.  And  if  the  pulpit,  as 
I  contend  that  it  might  be,  is  placed  a  little  more  out  of  the  line  of 
the  pillars  than  is  usually  the  case,  the  advantage  of  reducing  their 
size  would  be  increased.  Whilst  then  not  suggesting  this  as  the 
remedy,  I  would  recommend  that  the  columns,  if  used  at  all,  should 
be  kept  as  slight  as  is  really  consistent  with  architectural  effect  and 
the  requirements  of  construction. 

You  will  perceive  from  what  I  have  said,  however,  that  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  pillars,  must  be  met  by  a 
reduction  in  their  number  rather  than  by  a  diminution  of  their  size. 
Of  course  they  may  be  dispensed  witli  altogether.  Buildings  of  a 
considerable  size  and  exquisite  beauty,  built  upon  this  principle,  are 
familiar  to  us  all.  Such  as  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster;  and  (to  my  mind,  the  most 
perfect  of  all  architectural  gems)  the  St.  Chapelle  at  Paris.  The 
Cathedral  at  Genoa,  built  on  the  same  principle,  is  73  feet  wide, 
128  feet  high,  and  judging  from  the  ground  plan,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Cubitt's  book,  about  250  in  length.  This  proves  tliat  the  require- 
ments of  size  need  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  plan  even  in 
large  churches.  The  fatal  objection,  however,  to  this  course  is,  that 
in  order  to  preserve  anything  like  architectural  effect,  the  building 
must  be  carried  to  an  enormous  height — must  be  elaborate  in  all 
its  details — requires  the  most  expensive  kind  of  roofing,  and  on  all 
these  grounds  involves  an  enormous  outlay. 

But  if  it  be  agreed  that  pillars  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed 
with,  they  may  at  least  be  reduced  to  four  in  number.  These 
must  of  course  be  massive,  but  if  they  are  so,  we  may  cover  in  a 
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noble  area  under  the  roof  supported  by  them ;  we  have  a  local 
instance  of  this  (in  Northampton),  and  it  must  be  admitted  an 
admirable  one,  in  All  Saints'  Church.  For  practical  purposes  much 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  designs  ;  but  there  are  some  strong 
objections  which  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  We  can  look 
for  but  little  beauty  from  the  columns  themselves,  where  the 
numbers  are  so  small.  But  what  is  worse — this  wide  span  involves 
the  necessity  of  a  domed  roof,  which,  if  it  be  tolerable  from  the 
interior,  can  never  fail  to  be  somewhat  of  an  eyesore  from  the 
exterior.  I  say  this  with  all  respect  for  the  genius  of  Sir  C.  Wren, 
and  with  becoming  reverence  for  our  national  cathedral. 

But  there  are  two  other  ways  in  which  the  difficulties  dwelt 
upon  may  be  niet  :  we  may  widen  our  nave,  and  narrow  our 
aisles,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  the  latter  for  passages  only,  as  in 
the  cise  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  now  in  the  cofirse  of 
erection  by  our  Church  Extension  Society ;  or  we  may  have  an 
aisleless  nave,  substituting  for  the  room  thus  lost,  north  and  south 
transepts. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  say  much  on  either  of  these  heads. 
Suffer  me,  however,  to  say  a  few  words.  The  former  of  these  two 
plans  certainly  admits  of  greats  advantages,  in  this  case  the  whole 
of  the  congregation  can  see  and  hear  without  detriment ;  the 
architectural  effect  of  such  a  plan,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
designer,  may  be  no  doubt  good.  The  Dominican  Church  of 
Ghent,  undoubtedly  the  best  specimen  of  this  class,  was  (for  it  is 
not  now  standing)  a  noble  building.  But  the  defects  of  this  plan 
are — the  smallness  of  the  transverse  arches,  and  the  cramped  appear- 
ance of  the  aisles,  giving  the  whole  church  the  idea  of  having  been 
subjected  to  a  squeeze. 

Of  the  merits  of  a  cruciform  church  I  need  say  but  little.  The 
outline  of  such  a  church,  if  the  vaiious  parts  ore  well  proportioned, 
must  always,  whether  viewed  internally  or  externally,  be  eminently 
satisfactory  ;  the  transept  arches,  viewed  from  the  nave,  especially 
when  intersecting  other  arches,  as  they  would  do  if  both  aisles 
and  transepts  were  combined,  have  an  invariably  pleasing  effect, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  congregation,  who  may  be  assembled 
in  such  large  numbers  innuediately  around  the  pulpit,  is  un- 
questionable. 

The  transepts  must  not  of  course  be  too  deep.  They  have  two 
manifest  defects  :  those  who  use  them  are  compelled  to  sit  and 
kneel  facing  a  different  direction  from  the  ordinary  one,  and  unless 
there  are  chancel  .aisles  they  are  debarred  from  a  view  of  the 
east  end. 

On  the  whole  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  best  form  of 
town  church  is  one  in  whicli  both  north  and  south  transepts  are 
included,  but  combined  witii  a  nave  constructed  on  the  ordinary 
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nave  plan,  i.e.,  with  aisles.  The  nave,  however,  should  I  think  be 
somewhat  wider,  and  the  aisles  somewhat  narrower  than  usual,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  number  of  inconvenient  seats.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  building,  and  for  the  sake  of  improving  its  acoustic  pro- 
perties, I  would  reduce  the  height,  dispensing  altogether  with  a 
clerestory,  and  gaining  the  necessary  Hght  from  large  windows  in  the 
aisle.  I  would  recommend  a  comparatively  short  nave,  with  as  few 
bays  and  as  wide  arches  as  would  be  found  possible.  As  we  have 
just  seen,  those  occupying  seats  in  the  transepts  would  be  gainers 
by  having  chancel  aisles. 
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The  Society  was  first  conducted  to  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and 
its  attention  was  directed  to  the  exterior  wall  of  the  chancel,  which 
is  Norman,  and  to  a  Norman  arcade  of  intersecting  arches  over  the 
present  east  window.  This  window  was  inserted  at  a  later  period. 
On  the  south  side  there  is  a  Norman  doorway,  and  the  tomb  of  a 
priest  near  the  porch,  on  which  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Bloxam  offered 
some  interesting  observations.  The  greater  part  of  the  south  wall 
of  the  church  was  built  about  forty  years  ago,  and  now  awaits  being 
lowered  to  its  former  elevation  and  character.  The  west  wall  of  the 
nave  is  Norman,  with  an  Early  English  lancet  window  inserted, 
the  latter  being  of  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  abbey,  and 
corresponding  with  two  windows  still  to  be  seen  in  that  ruin. 

On  the  north  side,  the  wall  was  raised  at  the  same  time  that 
the  south  wall  was  built ;  and  it  awaits  restoration  whenever  the 
means  of  resuming  the  work  shall  be  forthcoming.  The  only  thing 
which  claimed  observation  at  that  side  of  the  church  was  the  pro- 
jecting staircase,  which  led  to  the  rood-loft. 

Within  the  great  west  doors  of  the  church,  and  in  other  selected 
spots,  the  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

In  conducting  this  Society  through  the  Parish  Church  of 
Halesowen,  I  am  undertaking,  not  by  my  own  choice,  an  office  for 
which  I  am  most  imperfectly  qualified ;  but  I  am  interested  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  much  interested  in  this  beautiful  church, 
and  have  endeavoured,  for  many  years,  to  gather  together  information 
respecting  it,  from  every  trustworthy  source.  It  will  be  with  much 
diffidence  that  I  shall  offer  any  opinions  of  my  own,  and  I  shall 
thankfully  accept  any  corrections  which  may  be  made  by 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Society,  and  especially  (may  I  say'?) 
by  Mr.  Bloxam,  whom  we  are  happy  to  see  amongst  us. 
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The  history  of  Halesowen  Church  is  found  partly  in  its  own 
structure,  and  partly  in  written  records,  to  which  Nash  and  others 
have  had  access.  Nash  used  his  opportunities  so  skilfully  that  he 
left  little  to  be  gleaned  by  subsequent  enquirers.  We  are  especially 
indebted  to  him  for  the  possession  of  many  curious  extracts  from 
an  old  book,  kept  by  the  churchwardens  from  remote  times,  but 
lost  many  years  ago,  and  for  the  recovery  of  which  research  has 
thus  far  been  made  in  vain. 

We  should,  doubtless,  demur  to  N'ash's  opinions  on  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  consequently  to  the  dates  which  he  assigns  to 
some  parts  of  the  church ;  but  for  his  diligence  in  his  own  proper 
work,  and  his  discernment  in  selecting  his  materials,  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  is  considerable. 

Standing  here,  within  the  west  doors  of  the  church,  where  we 
have  the  finest  view  of  the  recent  restoration  (at  a  cost  exceeding 
(.£6,000),  and  see  little  of  the  parts  which  make  us  long  for  the 
completion  of  the  good  work,  I  would  direct  your  thoughts  to  the 
earliest  years  of  the  church,  and  bring  before  you  such  clue  as  we 
can  discover  to  its  original  dimensions. 

The  earliest  written  notice  of  Halesowen  Church  is  in  the 
Doomsday  Book,  which  was  completed,  after  a  six  year's  survey,  a.d. 
1086,  being  the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  manor,  then  called  Halas,  was  held  of  the  King  by  Eoger,  Earl 
of  Montgomery  ;  and  the  parish  is  described  as  then  having  a  church 
with  two  priests,  thus  probably  marking  it  as  a  church  of  some 
importance. 

At  an  earlier  period,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
manor  had  been  held  by  Olwin ;  and  for  want  of  a  better  way  of 
accounting  for  the  addition  of  the  word  Owen  to  the  name  of  the 
parish,  I  have  thought  that  Olwin  might  easily  have  taken  the  form 
of  Oweyn,  which  is  the  earliest  spelling  of  the  word.  The  need  for 
some  further  distinction  probably  arose  from  there  being  two  abbeys, 
in  after  times,  both  in  places  called  Hales,  and  both  in  the  Diocese 
of  Worcester.  But  a  more  probable  conjecture  is  that  recently 
offered  by  Mr.  Holliday  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  his  Paper  on  Hales- 
owen Abbey,  informs  us,  that  this  manor  was  granted,  some  time  after 
A.D.  1102,  to  David  ap  Owen,  Prince  of  North  Wales.  In  this  fact 
we  should  have  a  better  though  still  uncertain  origin  of  the  name, 
which  is  first  met  with  in  a.d.  1270,  some  fifty  years  after  the  date  of 
the  grant  for  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey.  The  parish  church,  which 
we  see  to  have  been  in  existence  when  Doomsday  was  compiled, 
must  obviously  have  been  of  Saxon  architecture,  but  no  remains  of 
it  have  been  found.  The  font  has  been  considered  by  many  to  be  of 
earlier  date  than  any  part  of  the  present  fabric.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  Saxon.  An  antiquarian  friend,  who  many  years 
ago  wrote  for  me  his  opinions  on  the  architecture   of  the  church, 
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(which  I  shall  refer  to  to-day  as  my  "  ^otes," )  considered  that  the 
bowl  of  the  font  was  as  early  as  a.d.  1100,  and  the  supports  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  later.  [Mr.  BLoxani  here  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  whole  font  to  be  of  the  same  date  with  the  Norman  parts 
of  the  church.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  curious  and  interesting. 
There  are  four  figures  in  relief  on  the  bowl,  each  surmounting  a 
pillar.  Mr.  Bloxam  pronounced  the  dresses  to  be  JSTorman  and  not 
Saxon,  and  gave  us  his  opinions  as  follows  ;  1.  The  infant  Christ, 
in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin.  2.  Probably  St.  Christopher,  with  his 
ragged  staff,  bearing  Christ  on  his  shoulder  (only,  the  figure  of  the 
holy  Child  has  been  broken  off" ).  3.  A  Priest,  but  not  in  the  usual 
habit.  4.  Uncertain,  but  might  be  made  out  by  future  con- 
sideration.] 

With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  old  Norman  church,  it 
was  certainly  of  the  same  length  as  at  present  (about  120  feet), 
the  east  and  west  walls  being  parts  of  the  original  Norman 
structure.  The  arches,  on  either  side  of  this  west  end  of  the  church, 
are  evidence  of  there  having  been  aisles.  One  very  good  authority 
pointed  to  what  he  regarded  as  corbels,  from  which  a  groined  roof 
must  have  sprung,  and  i^nowing  that  the  Norman  architects  could 
not  construct  a  groined  roof  of  greater  breadth  than  1 1  feet,  he  thus 
fixed  at  least  a  limit  to  the  width  of  the  aisles.  This  conjecture  is 
corroborated  by  certain  indications  to  be  seen  in  the  external  walls  of 
the  west  front.  On  the  north  side  of  it  the  masonry  is  badly  bonded, 
just  about  the  point  at  which  the  Norman  aisle  would  have  ended. 
At  the  south  side,  at  about  the  same  distance,  a  return  of  the 
plinth,  now  obliterated,  was  found  during  the  recent  repairs.  It  is 
a  reasonable  conjecture  that  whatever  was  the  breadth  of  these 
western  aisles,  the  same  it  would  continue  to  their  extremity 
eastward. 

Alterations  and  additions  to  the  original  Norman  church  may 
next  have  our  attention,  and  we  may  take  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  now  come  in  view. 

The  vista  at  present  before  us  had  not  been  seen,  and  as  far  I 
know,  not  imagined,  for  several  recent  generations.  Through  many 
long  years,  a  partition  and  gallery  had  crossed  the  church  from 
north  to  south,  and  this  western  side  of  the  partition  was  us'^d  as  a 
common  thoroughfare  by  the  inhabitants,  who  passed,  even  during  the 
time  of  divine  service,  between  the  south  porch  and  the  north  door- 
way, which  latter  is  now  built  up.  In  1838,  the  partition  was  brought 
westward,  and  built  of  brick,  plastered,  partly  under  the  western 
arch  of  the  tower,  and  the  rest  on  either  side.  A  portion  of  the 
side  walls  still  remains,  to  bear  existing  gables,  until  the  work  of 
restoration  shall  be  resumed  and  finished. 

This  view,  therefore,  is  new  to  us  ;  and  it  took  us  by  surprise. 
Not  a  little  of  this  beautiful  effect  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
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colour  wash,  which  must  have  first  been  laid  on  far  back  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  by  the  removal  of  which  all  these  varieties  of  rich 
colour  in  the  native  stone  have  now  been  brought  to  light.  A 
ceiling  has  been  removed  from  the  chancel,  and  the  old  timbers, 
where  needful,  have  been  repaired.  The  east  window,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  chancel,  constitute  a  memorial,  from  many  friends, 
which  is  very  precious  to  me  and  my  children. 

The  distinctive  and  most  noble  feature  of  this  interior  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  graceful  and  magnificent  arches  which  bear  the  stately 
tower  and  lofty  spire,  standing  midway  between  the  west  doors  and 
the  chancel.  The  position  of  the  tower  is  remarkable.  I  learned 
from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  similar  instance. 
At  the  time  when  he  noticed  this  peculiarity,  he  showed  that  he 
was  not  able  to  account  for  it.  Is  it  too  bold,  on  my  part,  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  that  when,  after  three  centuries,  a  large  gap  had 
been  made  in  the  Norman  nave,  whether  by  fire,  or  natural  decay, 
or  other  cause,  a  man  of  fine  conception  seized  a  golden  opportunity, 
and  produced  the  design  which  we  now  see  and  admire,  and  which, 
in  addition  to  its  beauty,  throws  the  lustre  of  originality  over  this 
noble  church  1 

An  interesting  fact  has  come  to  my  knowledge  by  means  of 
measurements  recently  made.  Twice  the  length  of  this  present 
Norman  work  would  have  carried  the  Norman  nave  to  the  Norman 
chancel  arch.  This  may  help  us  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  original 
Norman  church.  The  barrel  roof  above  us  is  noticed  by  several 
writers  as  a  good  specimen  of  simple  early  English  work. 

The  Early  English  window,  over  these  western  doors,  is 
assigned  to  the  same  date  with  the  Abbey,  and  would  therefore  be 
inserted  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  the  south- 
west angle  of  this  nave,  we  found  traces,  during  the  restoration, 
of  a  newel  staircase,  of  which  some  fragments  were  embedded  in 
the  wall.  Slight  indications  are  left  as  memorials  of  its  existence. 
The  lights  of  the  staircase  have  their  marks  outside.  Above, 
north  and  south,  are  doorways,  one  still  open,  the  other  built  up, 
but  discernible  on  both  sides  of  the  wall.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  we  came  upon  stains  of  smoke,  as  from  two 
fire-places,  of  which  some  traces  are  still  visible.  There  were  there- 
fore, over  the  south  aisle,  at  the  western  end,  two  chambers. 
What  was  their  use  1  As  there  were  two  priests  for  the  church, 
could  this  have  been  the  residence  of  one  of  them  1  [Here  Mr. 
Bloxam  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Norman  staircase  originally 
led  to  the  abode  of  a  recluse,  of  whom  there  were  more  in  England 
than  is  generally  supposed.] 

From  this  spot  I  have  nothing  further  to  remark,  on  the  subject 
of  the  architecture  of  the  church,  excepting  that  the  latest  architect 
had  to  deal  with  a  difierence  of  level  between  the  floor  of  the 
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Norman  church,  and  that  of  the  Perpendicular  addition.  I  mention 
this  to  account  for  the  step  upwards  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

But  here,  as  appropriately  as  anywhere,  I  may  notice  the  relation 
in  which  this  church  stood,  in  the  Early  English  period,  towards 
the  newly  founded  Abbey  of  Halesowen. 

King  John,  in  his  eagerness  to  pacify  the  Church,  conveyed  the 
Manor  of  Halesowen,  and  therewith  the  advowson  of  this  church, 
to  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  requiring  him  to  build 
and  endow  a  monastery  of  Premonstratensians,  who,  as  you  know, 
were  an  offshoot  from  the  Augustinian  order. 

Possession  of  the  manor  had  been  resumed  by  Henry  I.  in  a.d. 
1102  ;  and  this  grant  for  the  monastery  was  made  by  King  John,  in 
A.D.  1215.  Next  year,  Peter  de  Rupibus  conveyed  it  to  the  monastery, 
and,  thereupon,  the  manor-house  lost  its  previous  designation  of  "  The 
King's  House."  At  the  same  time  the  advowson  of  tbe  living 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  monastery.  Either  then,  or  soon 
after,  the  monks  secured  to  themselves  more  substantial  benefits,  to 
our  loss  at  this  day.  The  head  of  St.  Barbara,  and  other  relics, 
had  brought  to  them  a  revenue  which  was  falling  off.  The  monastery 
was  compensated  by  a  grant  of  the  tithes  of  the  parishes  of 
Halesowen,  Rowley,  and  Clent.  In  return  for  this  acquisition  of 
parochial  endowments,  the  monastery  was  required,  by  letters  patent 
from  the  Bishop  of  "Worcester,  in  1270,  to  appoint  a  vicar  to  this 
church,  with  cure  of  souls,  to  whom  it  was  to  pay  ten  marks  sterling 
per  annum,  and  who  was  to  reside  in  the  vicarage,  a  designation 
which  shows  that  the  alienation  of  the  parochial  endowment  had 
already  been  effected.  The  monastery  was  also  to  provide,  at  its 
own  cost,  preshyterum  alium  secundum  in  fact,  as  we  should  say, 
a  curate,  to  minister  in  the  church. 

Nash  gives  a  list  of  the  vicars.  The  first  whom  he  mentions 
was  appointed  in  1282  ;  and  the  others,  down  to  the  dissolution, 
are  all  described  as  being  canons  of  the  abbey.  Eventually,  as  was 
the  case  with  so  much  ecclesiastical  property,  the  advowson  of  the 
parish  passed  into  lay  hands  at  the  dissolution,  as  did  also  the 
rectorial  tithes,  which  had  previously  been  diverted  from  their 
original  use. 

Proceeding  now  into  the  south  aisle,  we  find  in  the  west  wall  a 
Norman  aumbrie,  of  which  few  remain  in  a  like  situation  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Here  also  are  the  bases,  or  corbels,  of  the  supposed  Norman 
groining.  [Mr.  Bloxam  here  questioned  there  having  been  a  groined 
roof,  and  rather  considered  that  it  woidd  have  been  a  lean-to,  of  less 
breadth  than  eleven  feet,  and  externally  roofed  with  slabs  of  wood.] 
The  three  Decorated  windows  in  this  aisle,  to  the  west  of  the  porch,are 
assigned  by  my  ''Notes"  to  about  a.d.  1320.  The  handsome  roof 
of  this  aisle  was  in  bad  repair  in  1874,  but  many  of  the  original 
timbers  were  fit  to  be  used  again,  and  the  present  roof  is  a  genuine 
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restoration.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  desires  that  when  the  work  is 
resumed,  the  same  roof  should  be  carried  on  to  the  original  east  end 
of  the  aisle.  The  like  roof  is  also  to  be  continued  over  the  whole 
of  the  north  aisle. 

The  south  and  north  walls  are  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
height,  corresponding  ^^ith  the  western  portions,  on  both  sides ; 
and  they  are  to  have  lean-to  roofs,  covered  with  lead,  thus  bringing 
into  sight  once  more  the  clerestory  windows,  now  unfortunately 
hidden  from  view  outside. 

In  connection  with  the  supposed  narrowness  of  the  aisles  in  the 
Norman  period,  some  difficulty  might  arise  out  of  the  position  of 
the  south  doorway,  which  is  Norman,  and  ranges  with  the  Early 
English  walls.  Eut  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  wrote  to  me  that  the  door- 
way might  "  either  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  transept,  or 
might  result  from  the  frequent  practice  of  removing  Norman  door- 
ways from  their  old  position  to  a  new  wall,  probably  on  account  of 
their  containing  consecration  crosses." 

Passing  up  the  south  aisle,  and  observing  that  the  windows, 
before  the  wall  was  rebuilt  in  1838,  were  as  now  triple  lancets,  but 
of  much  less  height,  I  may  mention  that  at  that  time  a  buttress, 
facing  south  east,  marked  the  original  length  of  this  aisle,  which 
terminated  on  a  line  with  the  chancel  arch.  My  "  Notes  "  assign 
this  part  of  the  church  to  about  a.d.  1230.  The  old  corbels  of  its 
roof  remain  to  tell  their  tale,  and  ere  long,  as  we  hope,  to  be  restored 
to  their  former  use.  At  the  south  side  of  the  south  pier  of  the 
chancel  arch  are  the  remains  of  the  old  east  wall  of  this  aisle,  and 
perhaps  also  an  indication  of  a  screen  having  occuj^ied  that  place 
when  the  chapel  beyond  was  erected.  [Mr.  Bloxam  concurred  in 
the  suggestion  that  there  are  signs  of  a  screen  having  formerly 
divided  the  aisle  from  the  chapel.] 

The  continuation  of  the  aisle,  which  my  "Notes"  assign  to  about 
A.D.  1350,  bore  the  name  of  the  Cornwallis  Chancel.  Whence  the 
title  came  is  not  at  present  known.  The  parapet  was  embattled. 
The  windows,  two  facing  south  and  one  east,  were  all  square-headed. 
The  roof  was  more  depressed  than  that  of  the  south  aisle,  and  is  to 
be  so  distinguished  when  restored. 

Leaving  this  aisle,  let  us  return  to  the  nave,  standing  under  the 
lantern  of  the  tower.  The  tower  and  nave  are  described  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  "being  of  late  Decorated  and  early  Perpendicular 
date."  You  will  admire  the  lantern.  In  1836,  I  found  a  belfry 
beneath  the  groining,  with  a  floor  of  rude  timber,  crossing  the  apex 
of  the  arches.  The  numerous  coats  of  wash  were  not  removed  from 
the  stonework,  until  1874.  My  "Notes"  suggest  a.d.  1430  to  1440 
for  the  date  of  this  portion  of  the  church.  [Mr.  Bloxam  considers 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  was  of  earlier  date,  probably  about 
1390.]  The  place  of  the  Font  in  1836,  was  in  the  south  aisle,  close 
to  the  Norman  pillar. 
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The  great  pillars  of  the  tower,  and  the  light  pillars  of  the  nave, 
are  slightly  recessed,  producing  more  effect  than  at  first  sight  may  be 
noticed. 

Looking  eastward,!  must  acknowledge,  with  regard  to  the  chancel 
arch,  that  it  was  brought  into  its  present  form,  as  to  height  and 
width,  by  our  own  particular  desire,  before  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  took 
charge  of  the  restoration.  Till  1838,  it  was  a  low  arch,  pretty  much 
corresponding  in  height  with  those  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
In  that  year  it  was  raised  by  many  feet,  the  stones  of  the  arch,  and 
all  the  details  that  were  sound,  being  used  again.  In  1873,  it  was 
raised  still  higher,  the  arch  was  made  somewhat  wider ;  the  cord 
ornament  was  added  ;  and  instead  of  a  rudely  plastered  surface  above 
the  arch,  the  wall  was  faced  with  good  sound  stone.  But  the  plan 
of  the  original  arch  was  carefully  followed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  stones  which  form  it  are  those  of  the  old  Norman  structure.  The 
alteration  made  was  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation. 

In  1838,  when  the  masons  were  employed  upon  the  chancel  arch, 
they  came  upon  some  very  rude  paintings,  beneath  the  thick  coatings 
of  colouring.  Copies  of  these  were  taken  by  Mr.  Hussey  the 
architect,  but  from  enquires  I  have  made,  I  fear  that  they  have  been 
destroyed.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  one  of  them  being  a 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion ;  a  clearer  remembrance  of  another 
representing  the  Eesurrection ;  both  were  executed  in  outline,  too 
grotesque  to  be  left  open  to  view,  badly  mutilated,  and  only  fit  to  be 
seen  in  the  repository  of  the  antiquarian.  To  such  a  treasury  I  much 
regret  that  those  copies  are  lost. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  was  of  very  rough  timber  in  1838.  This 
was  succeeded  in  that  year  by  a  flat  ceiling  like  those  now  covering 
the  aisles.  The  present  roof  was  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
The  weather  table,  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower,  suggests  that  it 
was  originally  intended  to  have  had  a  high-pitched  roof.  Whether 
this  was  provided,  and  afterwards  superseded,  or  whether  the  plans 
were  altered  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  certain  it  is  that  the 
construction  of  the  roof  was  eventually  accommodated  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  clerestory. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  chancel,  which  is  waiting  for  a 
reredos"^,  and  has  its  screens  only  partly  erected. 

The  substitution  of  two  arches,  a  pillar,  and  half  pillars,  for  the 
old  Norman  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  must  have  coincided  in  point 
of  time  with  the  erection  of  the  Cornwallis  Chancel.  That  erection, 
and  the  doorway  into  the  vestry  on  the  opposite  site,  belong, 
according  to  my  "Notes"  to  about  a.d.  1350. 

When  the  Decorated  east  window  was  introduced  it  had  four 
lights  of  which  indications  remained,  but  when  I  first  saw  it  thetraceiy 

*  A  I'eredos  is  on  the  eve  of  being  provided  by  the  gift  of  a  friend. 
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had  disappeared,  and  a  mere  framework  of  iron  was  their  unsightly 
substitute.  The  present  window  was  introduced  about  twenty 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  then  owned  the  rectorial 
tithes. 

Over  the  east  window  are  the  lines  of  an  arch,  which  we  have 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  groined  roof.  The  altered  character  of  the 
masonry  in  the  angle  of  the  north  and  east  walls  appeared  to  support 
that  conjecture.  But  Mr.  Eloxam  does  not  accept  that  explanation. 
[Mr.  Bloxam  here  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  chancel,  at 
first,  had  a  low  ceiling,  and  that  there  was  a  chamber  or  chapel  over 
it,  probably  with  an  altar,  and  lighted  by  the  small  aperture  above, 
which  is  now  tilled  with  painted  glass,  and  which  we  had  supposed 
to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  roof  He  had 
no  explanation  to  offer  for  the  arch  which  encircles  the  east  window. 
When  asked  if  it  could  have  been  used  to  support  the  wall  when  the 
Norman  light  was  removed,  and  the  large  Decorated  window  inserted, 
he  said  that  it  might  have  been  so,  but  that  he  could  not  offer  any 
opinion  with  confidence.] 

The  small  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was  dis- 
covered in  1874,  behind  a  monument;  and  enough  of  the  original 
pattern  and  colour  remained  to  induce  Sir  Gilbert  to  order  its 
faithful  restoration,  as  you  now  see  it.  [Mr.  Bloxam  pronounced 
the  constructions  of  this  window,  on  its  outer  side,  now  in  the 
vestry,  to  be  uncommon  and  curious.] 

The  arch  on  the  same  side  of  the  chancel  was  originally  much 
lower,  and  more  depressed.  A  memorandum  tells  me  that  it 
corresponded  in  form  with  the  lines  of  the  window  behind  it.  It 
was  raised  in  1838.  The  corbel,  on  which  its  extremity  rests  to 
the  east,  was  recently  introduced.  The  curious  corbel  which  sur- 
mounts its  apex  was  placed  there,  as  the  best  way  of  preserving  it, 
when  the  structure  was  altered  in  1838.  It  represents  a  hand  holding 
a  pair  of  scales,  in  one  of  which  are  human  beings,  while  on  the 
other  side  Satan  is  pushing  up  the  beam.  The  same  idea,  with 
different  details,  is  represented  in  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  Worcester 
Cathedral.  [Mr.  Bloxam  told  us  that  carvings  to  the  same  effect 
are  to  be  seen  in  other  churches,  and  that  the  hand  which  holds 
the  balance  is  described  by  Foxe  as  being  the  hand  of  Michael  the 
Archangel.] 

The  restoration  of  the  chancel  roof  has  already  been  described. 
The  stone  sedilia,  referred,  in  my  "Notes,"  to  about  a. d.  1200, 
are  unquestionably  in  an  unusual  place.  Could  it  be  that  when 
the  Cornwallis  Chancel  was  built,  and  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
taken  down,  the  sedilia  were  transferred  from  the  south  side 
to  the  north?  [Mr.  Bloxam  questioned  the  antiquity  of  these 
recesses,  would  not  admit  that  they  were  sedilia,  and  spoke  of  them 
as  "  modern,"  but  would  not  offer  an  opinion  of  any  kind  respect- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.] 
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Our  circuit  may  now  end  with  an  examination  of  the  north 
aisle.  Passing  out  of  the  chancel,  under  the  arch  on  the  north  side, 
we  enter  a  chapel  of  later  date  than  any  other  part  of  the  church. 
The  window  here  is  the  only  one  which  is  adorned  with  crockets 
and  finials,  which  are  here  found  within  and  without.  There  is 
also,  as  an  additional  ornament,  a  peculiar  bat  winged  creature,  or 
griffin,  the  like  of  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  tower  of  St.  Kenelm's 
Church,  as  it  was  also  found  by  Mr.  Hussey  in  another  place  not 
far  from  Birmingham,  where  one  of  the  stones  bore  the  date  of 
1468.  [Mr.  Bloxam  spoke  of  a  similiar  winged  creature  as  repre- 
sented in  the  parish  church  of  Stratford-ou-Avon,  and  elsewhere 
in  Warwickshire,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Hussey  in  considering  it  to 
have  been  the  speciality  of  one  mason  at  that  particular  time.] 

The  small  doors  in  the  wall  belong  to  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  the  narrow  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  rood-loft ;  and  nearly 
opposite  to  these  are  the  rugged  ends  of  stones  which  formed  part 
of  the  east  wall  of  this  aisle.  This  addition  had  been  called  St. 
Katharine's  Chancel,  and  afterwards  the  Warley  Chancel.  Possibly 
it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Warleys  of  Warley  in  this  parish,  and  used 
as  their  burial  place. 

The  wall  of  this  north  aisle  was  raised  in  1838,  and  surmounted 
outside  by  the  old  parapet,  which  there  awaits  its  return  to  the 
original  place.  The  heads  of  the  first  and  third  windows  were  at 
that  time  taken  out  and  raised,  the  mullions  being  lengthened. 
The  old  splay  waits  for  the  tracery  to  be  brought  down  to  its  former 
place.  The  tracery  of  the  second  window  had  perished,  and  that 
which  has  succeeded  to  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hussey.  The  small 
angular  window  was  also  introduced  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light  to  that  corner  of  the  gallery. 

All  the  old  windows  of  this  aisle  are  Perpendicular,  and  may 
be  of  about  the  date  ot  a.d.  1440.  The  mouldings  of  the  window- 
splays  are  all  of  the  same  pattern,  excepting  that  the  west  window, 
both  in  its  tracery  and  splay,  is  of  a  different  character,  and  probably 
of  earlier  date.  [Mr.  Bloxam  assigned  it  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  thought  it  might  be  an  instance  of  Perpendicular  tracery  being 
introduced  into  a  opening  belonging  to  the  preceding  period.]  In 
this  aisle,  as  in  the  other,  the  old  corbels  stand  ready  to  bear  the 
timbers  of  a  restored  lean-to  roof. 

The  bells  in  the  tower  are  eight  in  number.  None  of  them  are 
of  ancient  date,  the  oldest  having  been  cast  in  1707.  One  of 
Shenstone's  letters  speaks  of  there  being  six  bells  in  1753,  and  says 
that  two  more  were  about  to  be  added.  One  of  the  bells  was 
cracked  on  a  day  of  rejoicing,  several  years  ago  ;  and  another,  more 
recently,  fell  a  victim  to  an  old  parochial  custom,  since  discon- 
tinued, on  Shrove  Tuesday.  These  two  were  recast  in  1864.  The 
peal  is  much  admired  for  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 
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There  were  in  this  church  a  St.  Mary's  aisle  and  altar,  and  a 
chaplain  received  the  endowment  of  a  chantry,  founded  by  one 
William  Pipewell  in  1469.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  aisle  so 
designated  was  found  in  the  old  churchwardens'  book,  which  showed 
that  8s.  had  been  paid  for  the  repair  of  the  floor  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 
Where  was  that  aisle  1  Might  the  altar  have  been  at  the  east  end 
of  eitlier  the  north  or  south  aisle] 

Mention  is  also  made  of  Jesus'  altar,  but  its  site  is  equally 
unknown. 

The  same  old  and  lost  book  told  of  the  removal  of  altars,  of  the 
rood  and  rood-loft,  and  of  pictures,  between  a.d.  1540  and  a.d. 
1556,  and  spoke  of  payments  being  made  for  the  writing  of  portions 
of  scripture  on  the  pillars  of  the  tower. 

We  have  now  completed  our  circuit,  and  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  ask  you  to  rejoice  with  us  over  the  partial  restoration  thus 
far  accomplished,  and  to  leave  us  your  best  wishes  for  the  completion 
of  the  good  work  before  many  more  years  have  run  their  course. 

We  have  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  for  the  restoration 
of  the  aisles  ;  and  these  are  now  at  hand,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Society. 


The  Arddtedural  History  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey. — A  Paper  read  at 
a  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archae- 
ological Society,  and  the  Eoyal  Archaeological  Institute,  at 
Tewkesbury,  August  14th,  1877. — By  Thomas  Blashill,  Esq., 
F.K.LB.A. 

Conspicuous  among  the  earliest  works  of  the  great  church  builders 
who  rose  up  in  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest  are  the  three 
abbey  churches  of  Gloucester,  Pershore,  and  Tewkesbury.  They 
were  built  in  near  neighbourhood  and  were  essentially  of  the  same 
type — a  type  which  had  certain  peculiarities  that  we  find  nowhere 
else.  We  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  the  same  hand  designed 
the  three. 

A  monastery  had  existed  here  since  the  seventh  century ;  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was  a  mere  dependency  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Cran  bourn.  But  at  that  period  the  establish- 
ment was  removed  from  Cranbourn  to  Tewkesbury,  and  then  an 
entirely  new  monastery  required  to  be  built,  the  conventual 
buildings  of  which  were  completed  ready  for  habitation  in  1102. 
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The  founder  of  the  new  order  of  things  was  Eobert  Fitz-Hamon,  to 
whom  his  relative,  WilHani  Eufus,  had  granted  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester,  which  included  the  Lordship  of  Tewkesbury,  and  he 
and  his  descendants  were  the  patrons  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  all  the  important  works  that  were  done  here  until  shortly 
before  the  time  when  the  monastery  was  dissolved  in  1539. 
Fitz-Hamon  died  the  death  of  a  warrior  in  1107,  and  his  eldest 
daughter  marrying  Robert,  the  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  he  became 
Earl  of  Gloucester  and  patron  of  the  Abbey,  and  in  his  presence 
the  church  was  consecrated  with  great  state  on  the  20th  November, 
1123.  Although  he  is  said  to  have  built  a  wooden  spire  covered 
with  lead,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  central  tower,  so  much  more 
ornate  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  was  not  then  built,  but  we 
may  fairly  infer  from  the  existing  structure  the  plan  and  general 
design  of  the  church  as  it  stood  in  its  stern  grandeur  on  the  conse- 
cration day. 

The  plan  was  no  doubt  that  which  was  then  common,  consisting 
of  a  long  nave  with  aisles  and  a  transept,  the  choir  (or  more 
properly  the  presbytery)  being  very  short  and  ending  in  an  apse. 
So  much  of  the  plan  still  exists,  and  at  the  east  side  of  the  south 
arm  of  the  transept  remains  a  semicircular  chapel  as  was  usual,  the 
transept  of  Pershore  still  showing  the  like.  A  similar  chapel  opened 
out  from  the  north  transept,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  church  terminated  to  the  east  with  a  lady  chapel  and  two 
other  small  chapels  that  projected  from  the  aisle  which  went  round 
the  apse.  Another  feature  which  we  see  here,  and  which  is  com- 
mon in  churches  of  the  same  date,  is  the  carrying  of  the  central 
tower  absolutely  without  any  projection  of  the  four  great  piers  into 
the  area  of  the  church,  so  that  nave,  tower,  and  choir  preserved 
one  clear  width  throughout. 

The  great  feature  which  distinguishes  the  three  churches  I  have 
named  is  the  immense  height  of  the  circular  pillars  of  the  nave,  which 
are  here  30  feet  high,  or  3  feet  higher  than  the  nave  pillars  at 
Gloucester.  A  very  low  and  insignihcant  gallery  runs  over  them, 
and  above  it  were  the  original  windows  of  the  clerestory.  In  each 
church  the  pillars  of  the  choir  were  low,  and  the  aisle  that  ran  round 
the  choir  was  in  two  stories,  a  second  arcade  of  low  arches  being 
imposed  upon  the  lower  arcade.  This  upper  aisle,  or  triforium,  was 
easily  accessible  by  way  of  the  staircases  at  the  angles  of  the  transepts. 

Owing  to  the  all  but  total  destruction  of  the  nave  at  Pershore, 
we  cannot  make  any  detailed  comparison  with  it.  Comparing  this 
church  with  that  of  Gloucester,  there  is  here  a  much  greater  plainness 
and  severity  in  all  the  leading  features.  But  Tewkesbury  is 
distinguished  from  all  existing  churches  by  the  great  arch  which 
spans  the  entire  width  of  the  west  front  of  the  nave.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  archway  opened  into  a  large  vestibule,  and  that 
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the  true  Avest  wall  of  the  nave  was  a  few  feet  within  it ;  it  has  also 
been  supposed  that  a  great  western  tower  existed  outside  it,  and  that 
in  fact  it  was  an  ordinary  tower  arch  opening  out  from  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  masonry  that  is  now  exposed 
to  view,  that  it  was  filled  in  with  a  wall  which  would  have  some 
arrangement  of  windows  and  probably  a  door.  On  each  side  of  this 
arch  the  original  design  was  to  build  a  large  tower,  each  tower  stand- 
ing over  the  end  of  one  of  the  aisles.  The  walls  of  these  towers 
must  have  been  carried  up  as  high  as  the  aisle  roofs,  for  portions  of 
them  still  exist  in  those  roofs,  roughly  broken  off  from  the  walls  of 
the  nave,  and  there  also  still  exist  the  original  corbels  of  the  aisle 
roofs ;  but  nothing  more  than  the  smaller  turrets  over  the  staircases 
appears  to  have  been  actually  completed.  These  turrets  have  been 
rather  extensively  repaired ;  I  feel  sure  that  the  groups  of  conical 
finials  at  the  top  have  been  wholly  rebuilt,  the  original  design  being 
now  doubtful,  but  we  know  from  old  drawings  that  something  of  the 
same  general  outline  existed  there  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  great  central  tower  (which  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
St.  Alban's,  but  not  with  the  towers  of  Durham,  which  belong  to 
the  following  century,)  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  fully  developed 
twelfth-  century  architecture.  Eich  arcades  with  windows  are  formed 
in  it,  which  were  visible  from  the  floor  of  the  church  until  the 
erection  of  the  present  vaulted  ceiling.  In  the  ringing  chamber  of 
the  tower  we  can  see  these  fine  arcades,  which  are  part  of  the 
original  construction  ;  above  them  is  the  great  mass  of  the  tower, 
of  different  workmanship  and  built  of  different  stone,  which,  together 
with  its  design,  indicates  a  later  period  in  the  twelfth  century  for 
its  construction.  Originally  the  tower  must  have  had  four  square 
angle  pinnacles,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  gave  place  to 
groups  of  light  crocketed  pinnacles  with  battlements  between  them. 
The  pinnacles  which  now  exist  were  built  in  1600,  the  tops  of  the 
old  crocketed  pinnacles  being  replaced  above  them. 

The  great  north  porch  is  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  it  has  a 
chamber  over  it  accessible  from  the  church,  and  which  had  a  circular- 
headed  window,  now  filled  up  wuth  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
under  a  canopy. 

There  are  some  slight  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  of  this 
period  ;  they  were  burnt  in  1178,  and  rebuilt,  to  be  destroyed  again, 
at  least  in  part,  and  again  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  church  remained  without  material  alteration,  except  as  to 
the  completion  of  the  tower,  from  the  time  of  Earl  Eobert  for  one 
hundred  years,during  which  time  this  Earl's  son,  William, and  after  him 
the  husbands  of  two  of  his  daughters,  were  successive  Earls  of 
Gloucester.  One  of  these  was  Prince  John,  afterwards  to  be  King. 
In  1221  Gilbert  de  Glare,  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  son  of  William's 
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daughter,  Amice,  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
De  Clares  were  patrons  of  the  Abbey  for  ninety-eight  years,  which 
coincided  with  the  best  period  of  thirteenth-century  and  (.arly 
fourteenth-century  architecture.  Of  the  very  little  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century  tJiat  remains  in  this  county,  some  very  line 
specimens  exist  in  this  church. 

In  1237  Prior  Sipton  built,  or  rebuilt,  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  small  apsidal  chapel  on  the  east 
of  the  north  transept ;  but  a  much  larger  and  more  elaborate  work 
was  carried  out  at  about  the  same  time,  at  the  end  of  the  north 
transept.  A  handsome  archway  was  opened  through  the  north  wall, 
giving  access  to  a  building  resembling  the  nave  of  a  small  church, 
to  the  eastward  of  which  was  a  chancel  opening  from  it  by  a  very 
graceful  arch,  divided  by  a  central  column  and  tracery.  Great  use 
was  made  of  Purbeck  marble  in  capitals,  bases,  and  detached  shafts  ; 
the  windows  must  have  had  a  very  fine  arrangement  of  columns  and 
arches,  and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  east  end  had  a  tine  triplet  of 
lancet  windows.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  chapel  of 
St.  Eustatius,  built  by  Prior  Henry  de  Bunbury,  and  dedicated  in 
1246  ;  but  it  appears  much  more  likely  that  a  work  of  such  size 
and  beauty  -vvas  built  by  the  patrons  of  the  abbey  for  a  much  more 
important  object.  We  know  that  at  this  time,  somewhat  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  common  to  attach  lady  chapels  to 
the  transepts  of  such  churches  as  this  on  the  side  which  was  oppo- 
site to  the  monastic  buildings.  This  was  then  the  most  convenient 
position  ]  for  where  the  nave  was  used  as  a  parish  church,  as  in 
this  case,  it  gave  the  laity  ready  access  to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin 
w^ithout  interfering  with  the  choir  of  the  monks.  In  such  a  position 
in  Bristol  Cathedral  is  the  building  called  the  "  Elder  Lady  Chapel," 
which  is  of  a  similar  style  to  this.  Here  there  was  a  chapel  already 
existing  in  the  angle  of  the  choir  and  transept,  and  therefore  this 
large  chapel  was  built  beyond  the  transept  with  a  finer  effect  than 
I  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  Annals  of  Tewkesbury, 
state  that  in  1239  the  church  was  dedicated,  "with  the  major  altar 
in  honour  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary."  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  refers  not  to  the  major  altar  of  the  church,  but  the  major  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  the  small  Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end  being  still  in 
use  by  the  monks.  I  only  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  what 
they  may  be  worth. 

The  last  male  De  Clare  was  killed  at  Bannockburn,  in  1314, 
and  his  sister  having  soon  after  married  Hugh  Despencer  the 
younger,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  that  family  became  the 
patrons  of  the  Abbey  until  1414,  another  period  of  about  one 
hundred  years,  which  included  nearly  the  whole  duration  of  the 
fourteenth  century  style  of  architecture.  It  was  during  their  time 
that  the  great  alterations  were  made  which  changed  the  eastern 
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portion  of  the  buildiiig  from  the  simple  arrangement  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  most  fully  developed  form,  that  was  ever  adopted 
for  the  chancels  of  our  great  churches,  and  materially  altered  all  other 
parts  of  the  church  in  correspondence  therewith.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  tliat  this  work  must  have  been 
done  by  the  same  architect  who  built  the  towers  of  Pershore  Abbey 
and  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  certainly 
done  close  to  the  time  when  Tewkesbury  was  in  the  possession  of 
Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  the  third  Hugh  Despencer.  She  was 
a  Montacute,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  ;  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  may  have  influenced  the  choice  of  the  architect,  or 
whether  it  is  a  mere  coincidence.  She  held  Tewkesbury  from  the 
death  of  Hugh,  in  1349,  to  her  own  death  in  1359,  and  her  third 
husband,  Sir  Guy  I)e  Brien,  Lord  Welwyn,  Mdio  lived  till  1390,  and 
was  a  benefactor  of  the  Abbey,  seems  to  have  been  closely  concerned 
in  the  work.  The  mode  in  which  this  work  was  carried  out  deserves 
very  careful  attention. 

The  chapel  attached  to  the  end  of  the  north  transept  had  been  built 
about  one  hundred  years,  it  was  but  slightly  attached  to  the  massive 
JN'orman  walls,  in  which  a  settlement  had  taken  place,  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  ruin  of  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  which  either  fell 
or  was  taken  down,  and  a  strong  buttress  placed  against  the  transept; 
but  the  wdiole  building  was  exceedingly  light  and  fragile.  The 
projecting  chancel  was  preserved,  a  fine  flying  buttress  and  other 
strong  buttresses  being  added  to  it ;  new  windows  were  put  in,  and 
the  vaulting  re-con«tructed,  new  ridge  ribs  being  added,  the  bosses 
of  which  now  bear  the  arms  of  De  Gdare  and  Despencer,  indicating 
probably  that  it  is  the  w^ork  of  Hugh  Despencer,  the  husband  of 
Isabelle  De  Clare.  A  wide  archway  was  formed  in  its  south  wall, 
and  the  existing  chapel  in  that  side  was  similarly  joined  to  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir. 

Even  before  this  time  the  need  of  additional  chapels  must  have 
been  felt,  for  the  monastery  instead  of  providing  a  separate  parish 
church  for  the  people,  as  was  usual  with  the  large  Benedictine 
houses,  had  admitted  the  people  into  the  nave,  reserving  for  the 
monks  the  choir,  the  tower  space,  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave  ; 
thus  two  distinct  classes  of  persons,  who  must  be  kept  separate, 
had  to  be  provided  for,  besides  the  lay  brethren  and  guests  of  the 
monastery.  To  meet  these  requirements  they  now  built  a  new  aisle 
round  the  choir,  and  in  place  of  the  three  small  chapels  of  the  old 
aisle  they  built  six  chapels  and  a  vestry,  the  chapels  radiating  from 
the  apse  in  the  form  called  a  chevette.  This  was  not  copied  in  any 
way  from  the  thirteenth-century  chevette  of  Westminster  Abbey,  it 
was  an  idea  that  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  all  the  leading 
people  in  England,  for  our  long  possession  of  French  territory  and 
the  continental   wars  in   which  the  patrons   of  the   Abbey    M-ere 
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engaged  would  cause  many  such  examples  to  be  seen  by  them.  The 
central  or  easternmost  of  the  three  chapels  would  be  the  new  Lady 
Chapel,  accessible  at  proper  times  to  the  people,  a  screen  being  fixed 
between  the  great  piers  to  enclose  the  choir  of  the  monks. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  is  that  tlie  new  aisle  and 
chapels  were  built  before  they  thought  of  building  the  new  arches 
and  upper  part  of  the  choir.  This  assertion,  which  I  have  before 
made,  has  been  disputed,  but  I  think  it  is  proved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  work.  The  new  aisle  was  kept  low  in  order  that  its 
vaulting  should  rest  against  the  old  twelfth -century  choir  just 
above  the  arches  of  the  lower  arcade,  and  below  the  openings  into  the 
upper  arcade  or  triforium.  This  could  never  have  been  done  delib- 
erately if  it  had  been  intended  to  build  the  present  choir,  for  not 
only  are  the  aisle  and  chapels  kept  much  lower  than  they  need  be — 
too  low  indeed  for  good  proportion — but  the  spandrils  of  the  vault- 
ing were  left  to  show  below  the  new  pointed  arches  of  the  choir. 
To  get  over  this  disfigurement  they  filled  in  the  spandrils  with 
diaper  patterns,  and  provided  new  vaulting  ribs  to  carry  them.  On 
looking  at  the  work  from  the  side  next  the  aisle,  we  may  see  the 
parts  of  the  old  Norman  capitals  which  were  left  to  carry  the  vault- 
ing, and  notice  how  the  old  piers  were  raised  on  the  side  next  the 
choir,  in  order  to  carry  the  new  arches,  the  whole  being  certainly 
a  clever  piece  of  contrivance  to  meet  an  emergency,  but  not  the 
deliberate  design  of  men  who  saw  from  the  first  to  what  their  work 
would  extend.  The  new  choir  had  no  triforium,  or  second  story, 
to  the  aisle,  its  great  windows  extending  the  whole  height  from  the 
arches,  which  carry  it,  to  the  vaulted  ceiling  ;  therefore  the  large 
arches  Avhich  had  opened  from  the  second  story  of  the  old  aisles  into 
the  transept  were  filled  in  with  windows,  which  are  of  very  elegant 
design. 

The  choir  being  built,  vaulted  ceilings  were  put  to  the  rest  of 
the  church.  Those  of  the  transepts  resemble  that  of  the  choir. 
The  splendid  vaulting  of  the  nave,  which  bears  on  its  bosses 
exquisite  carvings  representing  the  history  of  our  Lord,  seems  to 
have  followed.  There  is  on  a  boss  of  one  of  the  aisles  a  shield 
bearing  the  Despencer  arms.  The  tower  was  now  filled  in  with  a 
ceiling  that  bears  the  arms  of  Despencer,  Sir  Guy  de  Brien,  and 
Montacute,  also  a  curious  shield,  which  bears  Montacute  on  the 
dexter  side  with  Sir  Guy  de  Brien  on  the  sinister.  Many  windows 
were  at  the  same  time  put  in  all  parts  of  the  Abbey,  all  being  of 
late  fourteenth-century  character  The  design  of  the  chapels  round  the 
choir  included  a  new  Lady  Chapel,  which  would  occupy  the  central 
or  easternmost  place.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  100  feet  in 
length,  and  it  must  have  been  large,  lofty,  and  of  very  elegant 
design.  The  arch  that  opened  to  it  from  the  choir  aisle  exists,  and 
indications  of  an  open  screen  of  stone  that   was  added  to  it  very 
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much  after  the  manner  of  the  screen  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Gloucester, 
have  lately  been  exposed.  We  are  able  to  judge  of  the  lofty  pro- 
portions of  the  chapel  from  the  private  grounds  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brown  its  foundation 
has  been  exposed  to  view.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  it  was  ever  completed,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  windows 
were  fitted  with  ironwork  for  glazing,  and  that  whenever  it  was 
destroyed,  pains  were  taken  to  make  good  the  broken  masonry 
against  the  church  with  the  greatest  neatness  and  finish. 

With  the  completion  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  commenced  the 
series  of  minorconstructions,  consisting  of  elaborate  tombs  and  chantry 
chapels  for  which  Tewkesbury  is  celebrated.  There  is  an  early 
thirteenth-century  tomb  in  the  south  aisle  to  Abbot  Alan,  who  died 
in  1202;  and  there  are  besides  some  other  noticeable  monuments 
of  a  minor  character.  The  first  of  the  remarkable  series  now  com- 
menced is  at  the  back  of  the  sedilia,  to  the  right  of  the  high  altar. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Hugh  Despencer  the  younger,  the 
favourite  of  Edward  II.,  who  was  hanged  at  Hereford  a  few  years 
before  the  new  chancel  was  built,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this 
though  it  is  on  record  that  he  was  buried  on  this  spot. 

In  the  corresponding  position  to  the  north  of  the  high  altar,  is 
the  tomb  of  his  son,  Hugh  Despencer  "  the  Third  "  (but  the  second 
of  the  Tewkesbury  Despencers),  and  his  widow,  in  whose  time  the 
choir  was  built,  and  opposite  to  it,  at  the  entrance  of  the  north 
chapel  of  the  chevette,  is  a  similar  monument  to  this  lady's  last 
husband,  Sir  Guy  de  Brien. 

Then  we  have  on  the  north  of  the  choir  a  chantry  chapel  built 
in  1397  by  Abbot  Parker,  over  the  spot  where  he  supposed  the 
body  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  the  founder  of  the  church,  then  lay. 

Opposite  to  this  is  a  cliantry  called  by  some  the  "Trinity  Chapel," 
a  painting  of  the  Trinity  being  still  to  be  seen  in  it.  It  was  built 
to  commemorate  Edward,  the  nephew  of  this  last  Hugh  Despencer, 
whose  kneeling  figure  is  under  a  canopy  on  the  top  of  it.  The 
upper  part  of  the  chapel  is  later  than  the  date  of  his  death  in  1375, 
and  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  a  former  structure,  the  lower 
stage  being  of  different  and  earlier  character. 

The  most  elaborate  of  these  chantrys  is  that  built  by  Isabel, 
the  heiress  of  the  Despencers,  to  the  memory  of  her  first  husband, 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Abergavenny.  It  is 
called  "  The  Warwick  Chantry."  Why  this  should  be  is  not  clear, 
for  it  was  completed  before  the  foundress  married  her  second 
husband,  Richard  Beauchamp,a  great — though  not  the  greatest — Earl 
of  Warwick.  It  is  really  the  Beauchamp  Chantry,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  that  class  of  structure. 

The  last  work  of  great  importance  that  was  done  to  the  Abbey 
was  the  rebuilding   of  the  cloisters  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
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century.  Enough  of  this  work  remains  to  show  that  it  was  of  the 
richest  character,  resembHng  that  of  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester,  and 
covered  with  fan  vaulting.  The  doorway  which  gave  access  to  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  inserted  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  is 
of  magnificent  design. 

Of  the  monastic  buildings  but  little  remains,  though  the  gate 
house,  the  abbot's  lodging,  and  some  few  buildings  were  retained 
for  various  uses.  But  overshadowing  them  all  in  interest,  and 
growing  day  by  day  in  beauty,  is  the  church,  to  which  the  noblest 
names  in  English  history  are  linked  by  durable  memorials.  Let  us 
hope  that  neitlier  names  nor  funds  will  fail  it  now  when  it  is  being 
restored  to  a  state  in  some  measure  worthy  of  its  ancient  beauty  and 
grandeur  !  '^ 


*  The  choir  of  the  Abbey  with  the  exception  of  the  paving,  stalls,  and  other  necessary 
fittings  has  just  been  restored  at  a  cost  of  about  £5.0(i0  and  the  Restoration  Committee  are 
now  anxious  to  complete  the  choir  and  to  proceed  with  the  nave,  for  which  purposes  £6,000 
more  will  be  required.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  above  paper  may  be  dis- 
posed to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  entire  restoi-ation  of  this  fine  old  Abbey  Church,  especially 
as  it  contains  so  many  objects  of  national  interest.  Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to 
Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart.,  M.P.,  (Chairman  of  the  Restoration  Committee),  Rhydd  Court, 
Upton-on-Severn  ;  to  C.  W.  Moore,  Esq..  (Treasurer),  Tewkesbury  ;  or  may  be  paid  into  the 
account  of  the  Restoration  Fund  at  either  of  the  Tewkesbury  Banks. 
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Edward^  First  Earl  of  Rutland,  Son  of  Edmu7id,  Duke  of  York, 
and  Grandson  of  King  Edicard  the  Third. — A  Paper  read 
before  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 
26th  November,  1877.  By  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Hill,  B.A.,  F.S.A., 
Eector  of  Cranoe. 

Edward,  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund, 
Duke  of  York  (son  of  King  Edward  III.),  by  Isabel,  his  wife, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Peter,  King  of  Castile,  and  was  born 
about  the  year  1375,  and  was  advanced  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Rutland,'^  as  a  temporary  dignity  in  13  Richard    II.,  being  then 

*  In  the  13th  year  of  King  Richard  II.,  on  the  2.5th  day  of  February  (1389—90)  in  that' 
year,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Lord.s  and  Commons  there  assembled,  that  King  advanced 
Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  his  uncle  Edmund.  Duke  of  York,  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rutland  : 
to  hold  to  him  during  the  life  of  the  duke,  his  father,  and  for  the  better  support  hereof  made 
certain  grants,  &c.  The  College  of  Heralds  acknowledged  no  Earl  of  Rutland  before  this 
Edward,  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Langley,  5th  son  of  Edward  III. 
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only  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was,  in  14  Eichard  11. , 
appointed  admiral  of  the  King's  fleet  to  the  northwards.  {Rot. 
Franc,  14  Richard  11. ,  m.  3.)  He  also  held  the  same  office  in 
15  Eichard  II.,  and  was  in  the  same  year  in  the  Wars  of  France, 
and  joined  in  a  commission  with  John  of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
to  treat  of  peace  with  the  French ;  and  attended  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  at  Amiens.  (Knir/hton, 
2739.)  He  was  appointed  Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  the  King's  forests 
north  of  Trent  {P(tt.,  15  Richard II.,  j:).  2,  vi.  32),  and  Constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London  for  life,  to  commence  from  the  death  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Kent.  On  the  22nd  July,  IG  Eichard  II.,  he  was  present 
as  one  of  the  King's  Council  at  Windsor,  when  the  King  appointed 
officers  to  govern  the  City  of  London.  (Claus.,  Richard  II., 
m.  30,  d.)  In  17  Eichard  II.  he  had  a  grant  of  all  the  lands,  which 
Alianore,  the  widow  of  Ealph,  Lord  Basset,  of  Weldon,  held  in 
dower,  until  Eichard,  the  son  and  heir,  should  attain  his  full  age. 
{Rot  Fin.,  17  Ricliard  II.,  7n.  16.)  And  in  the  same  year  he 
attended  the  King  into  Ireland  {Wals.),  and  was  with  him  again 
in  that  country  in  the  year  following.     On  the  8th  of  August,  in 

18  Eichard  II.,  the  King  reciting  that  he  had  lately  granted  to 
his  most  dear  uncle,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham), the  reversion  of  the  INIanor  of  Brustwike,  which  the  Queen 
Consort  held  for  life ;  and  the  reversion  of  the  castle,  town,  and 
manor  of  Oheham,  and  the  sheriffalty  of  Eutland,  after  the  death 
of  Johanna,  Countess  of  Hereford,  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  and 
Edward,  Earl  of  Eutland,  to  hold  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  to  support  the  state  and  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  and  that  the  duke  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
Manor  of  Brustwike,  and  that  by  other  letters  patent,  he  had 
granted  to  the  duke  the  Manor  of  St.  Briavel's  and  the  foiest  of 
Dene,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body — rectified  and  con- 
firmed all  those  grants.  (Vide  Pat.  18  Ricliard.  II.,  p.  1,  m.  10.) 
On  the  8th  July,  in  19  Eichard  II.,  he  was  joined  in  a  commission 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  the 
King  and  Isabel,  daughter  of  Charles,  King  of  France.  {Rot. 
Franc,  19  Richard  II.,  m.  19.)  And  in  the  instructions  given  to 
the  Commissioners  on  the  same  day  are  directions  also  to  treat  of 
the  marriage  of  that  Edward  with  the  younger  sister  of  Isabel. 
{Rym.  Feed,  vii.,  804.)  The  treaty  for  King  Eichard's  marriage 
was  signed  by  the  King  of  France  at  Paris,  on  October  the  29th, 
and    by    King    Eichard  at  Langley,  December  the   30th,    1395, 

19  Eichard  II.,  and  in  the  year  following,  the  Earl  of  Eutland 
"accompanied  the  King  into  France,  and  attended  him  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  France,  near 
Guisnes,  on  October  26th,  1396.     He  was  at  the  marriage  of  the 
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King  with  Isabel  of  France,  on  Monday,  October  the  30th  {Holiii- 
shed  ii.,  833),  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1397  (20  Richard  II.), 
the  Earl  of  Kutland  was  employed  with  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  a  negotiation  with  Eupert  the  Younger, 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  was  to  become  the  liegeman  and 
vassal  of  the  King,  as  his  father  had  been,  and  to  receive  1,000 
marks  per  annum  at  the  exchequer  for  his  service.  (R/jm.  Feed,  vti., 
858.)  In  the  same  year  the  Earl  of  Rutland  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  for  life  (Eot.  Fran.,  21  Richard  II.,  m.  6),  and 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Castle  of  Carisbrook  with  the  dominion. 
[Pat.,  20  Richard  II.,  x>.  3,  m.  6.)  And  he  was  appointed  Warden 
of  the  JN'ew  Forest,  Hants,  and  of  all  the  forests  south  of  Trent, 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
{Pat.,  20  Riclutrd  II.,  p.  1,  7n.  20.)  On  12th  July,  1392,  he  was 
appointed  Constable  of  England,  and  on  the  15th  of  July  of  that 
same  year  he  was  the  first  of  the  King's  counsel,  by  whose  advice 
the  warrants  to  the  sheriffs  of  tlie  different  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  were  issued  by  the  King  to  arrest  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  (Claus.,  21  Richard  II.,  p.  1,  n.  26);  and  the  first  of 
those  who  brought  an  appeal  of  treason  against  the  duke  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  recorded,  however,  that  before  the  commencement  of 
Parliament  aforesaid,  that  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland  assisted 
in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  the  Saturday  after  the 
22nd  of  August,  and  that  this  Earl  of  Rutland  was  privy  to  that 
murder  (Plac.  coram  Rege  in  Pari.,  ]  Henry  IV.,  n.  12,  and  Esch., 
21  Richard  II.,  n.  29) ;  and  for  this  atrocious  service  the  King 
actually  granted  him  in  special-tail  (on  the  28th  of  September, 
21  Richard  II.)  the  Manor  of  Erastwyke  in  Holderness,  with  the 
Castle  of  Skypse  and  the  patronage  of  the  Abbey  of  Meaux  in 
Yorkshire  ;  the  Manor  of  Eanoe  and  the  patronage  of  the  Abbey  of 
Thornton  in  Lincolnshire ;  all  the  manors  in  Preston,  Burton- 
Pudsey,  Bond,  Brustwyke,  Esyngton,  Kylnesee,  Withousee,  and 
Cleton,  late  belonging  to  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  attainted  in 
that  Parliament,  in  which  he  himself  had  presided  as  one  of  the 
judges ;  and  of  the  town  of  Clun  or  Clone,  in  Shropshire,  and  the 
whole  territory  thereof  in  the  marches  of  Wales  and  the  Hundred 
of  Posselow  annexed,  late  the  property  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
also  attainted  in  that  Parliament  {Pat ,  21  Richard  II.,  p.  1,  m.  13, 
and  j?.  2,  m.  13);  and  of  the  Manor  of  Flamestide  in  Herts,  with 
the  chase,  late  belonging  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick,  also  attainted 
in  the  same  Parliament  ;  and  to  give  the  greater  splendour  to  his 
wickedness  he  was  made  Duke  of  Albemarle  (21  Richard  II.).  On 
October  4th  (21  Richard  IL),  he  Avas  appointed  again  to  the  Tower 
of  London  as  the  constable  thereof  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  December 
in  the  following  year,  the  King,  on  the  surrender  of  his  former 
grants,  granted  to  him  by  the  name  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
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the    castle,    town,    and    lordsliip   of  OaJiham,   and   the    forest    of 
Rutland  and  the  bailiwick  thereof,  to  hold  to  him  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  (Fed.  conf.,  1  Henry  IV.,  p.  5,  m.  5) ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  had  a  further  grant  from  the  King  of  the  Castle  of 
Rising  and   Manor  of  Hadston  Hall  in   Norfolk,   the  Manors   of 
Milham  and  Beston  juxter  Milham,  with  the  Hundred  of  Landish 
and   South   Greenhow    and    Manor   of    Costessy   in   Norfolk,   late 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Earl  of  Arundel  attainted. 
{Pat,,  22  Richard  II.,  p.  1,  m.  17.)     And  in  the  same  year  he  was 
authorized  as  Constable  of  England  to  take  cognizance  of  causes 
respecting  the  dignity  of  the  King  {Ih.  p.  2,  a  tergo),  and  consti- 
tuted General  Warden   of   the  West  Marches  towards   Scotland 
{Rot.  Scot.,  22  Richard  II.,  m.  3) ;  and  was  joined  in  a  commission 
with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  others  to  treat  of  peace  with  the 
Scots  {Ih.  m.  2),  and  retained  by  indenture  to  serve  the  King  in 
Ireland  for  one  year,  wdth  140  men  at  arms,    viz.,    knights   and 
esquires,  200  archers  on  horseback,  every  twenty  archers  having  a 
carpenter  and   a  njason  among   them.      {Dug.  Bar.  ii.,  156  ;  Ex. 
Autog.  penes  Cler.  Pelt.)     At  the  assembly  held  at  Coventry  in  the 
year   1398,  for  the  combat  between  the  Dukes   of  Hereiord  and 
Norfolk,  he  attended  as  Lord  High  Constable  {HoUnshed  ii.,  84  6) ; 
and  though  afterwards    he    retired   from   public   aliairs,   with  his 
father,   the  Duke  of  York,    to  Langley  in   Herefordshire,   he,   in 
23  Eichard  II.  (1399)'   followed   the   King  into   Ireland   with  a 
hundred  sail  of  vessels,  not  indeed  without  suspicion  of  intentional 
delay  in  that  service,  though  the  King  readily  accepted  his  excuses. 
After  this,  returning  with  the  King  into  England,  he  was  with  him 
when  he  surrendered  himself  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  ascended 
the  throne  on  the  29th  of  September  in  that  year.     But  in  the 
Parliament  which  commenced  at  Westminster  on  Monday  the  Feast 
of  St.  Eaith  the  Virgin,   in   1    Henry   IV.    (6th   October,    1399), 
the   proceedings   were   reversed   and    annulled,    and   the   persons 
attainted  thereby  or  their  heirs  were  restored  to  their  inheritances 
or  those   of  their  ancestors ;    and   the    Duke    of   Albemarle   was 
degraded  from  the  title  of  duke,  and  dispossessed  of  those  lands 
which  he  had  iniquitously  acquired  by  the  forfeitures  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  and  all  other 
castles,  manors,  and  lands,  which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  the  King. 
{Rot.  Pari.  Hi.,  415.)     And  after  this  he  is  said  to  have  been 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Dukes  of  Surrey  and  Exeter  to 
surprise  King  Henry  at  Windsor,  and  to  restore  Eichard  II.,  and 
to  have  discovered  and  prevented  that  design.      {Lei.   Col.   i.,  996, 
and  Stow's  Annals.)      But  this  story  appears  to  be  a  fabrication  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  King  Henry  IV.,  so  that  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  give  to  the  Earl  of  Eutland  either  the  demerit  of  betraying  his 
friends  or  the  the  merit  of  exposing  to  his  new  master  a  treasonable 
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combination  on  that  occasion.  And  notwithstanding  the  censure 
passed  upon  the  Earl  of  Eutland,  and  the  other  disgraceful  transac- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  a  participator,  and  which  were  the 
pretexts  of  the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Henry  IV.,  it  is  evident 
that  he  never  experienced  the  substantial  displeasure  of  Henry,  for 
even  whilst  the  judgment  of  Parliament  hung  over  his  head,  that 
King,  on  the  11th  of  November  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(1399),  confirmed  a  donation  which  he  had  made  on  the  20th  of 
October  preceding,  by  the  name  of  Edward  of  York,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  Earl  of  Eutland  and  Cork,  to  his  well-beloved  esquire, 
Eoger  Flour,  the  keepership  of  his  Park  at  Oakham ;  and  on  the 
same  day  confirmed  another  donation,  which  he  had  made  on  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month  of  October  to  the  same  esquire,  of  a 
messuage  and  land  in  Okeham  for  three  lives.  And  on  the  20th  of 
February  following  (1  Henry  lY.,  13-99-1400),  the  King  confirmed 
to  him  the  new  grant  made  to  him  by  King  Eichard  II.  on  the 
15th  of  September  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  by  the 
name  of  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Earl  of  Eutland  and  Cork,  of  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Okeham,  the  sheriftalty,  and  the  forest  of  Eutland. 

In  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster  on  the  octaves  of  St. 
Hilary,  2  Henry  lY.,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Earl  of  Eutland  should 
bo  restored  to  his  good  name,  and  estate,  and  to  the  liberty,  and 
franchise,  as  entirely  as  any  other  lord  of  the  land.  (Bof.  Pa?'!,  in., 
460.)  And  on  the  28th  August,  2  Henry  lY.,  the  King  having 
appointed  the  Earl  of  Eutland  Lieutenant  of  the  Duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine,  granted  to  him,  by  letters  patent,  divers  powers  for  the 
execution  of  that  office  (Rot.  Vase,  2  Hevry  IV.,  m.  7) ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  August,  3  Henry  lY.  (being  then  in  Gascony)  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  Duke  of  York  (Esch .,  3  Henry  IV.,  n.  35);  so  that 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant  made  to  him  of  the  castle  and 
manor,  and  of  the  sheriffalty,  in  13  Eichard  II.,  and  by  the 
reversal  in  1  Henry  lY.  of  the  attainder  of  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  21  of  Eichard  II,,  the  castle,  manor,  and  sheriffalty 
ought  to  have  descended  to  the  htir  of  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  for  the  confirmation  by  King  Henry  lY.,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  of  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Albermarle  in  22 
Eichard  11. ,  was  a  notorious  violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1  Henry  lY.,  which  reversed  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
attainder  ;  but  the  right  and  the  enjoyment  were  not  always  co- 
extensive. In  4  Henry  lY.,  this  Edward,  now  Duke  of  York, 
had  livery  of  the  lands  of  his  father  with  respite  of  his  homage, 
being  still  in  Gascony  {Rohf.  Fin.,  4  Henry  IV.,  m.  26),  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  Governor  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  (Rot.  Franc., 
4  Henry  IV.,  m.  17.)  On  the  26th  JNTovember,  5  Henry  lY.,  the 
King  by  his  letters  patent,  reciting  his  confirmation  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reigu  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  by  the  name  of  Edw^ard, 
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Earl  of  Rutland,  of  the  donation  of  that  Earl,  of  the  castle,  town, 
and  lordship  of  Okehaiu,  and  the  forest  and  bailiwicks  in  Rutland ; 
and  that  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  allow  certain  articles 
in  the  grant,  because  they  were  not  particularly  expressed,  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  York  the  Hundreds  of  ]\Iartynsle,  Alnestowe, 
Esthundrede,  with  the  knights'  fees  and  advowsons  of  churches  and 
various  other  liberties  and  privileges  thereto  belonging  :  to  hold  to 
the  Duke  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 

But  in  Eebruary,  1404-5,  the  Earl  of  March  having  escaped  from 
his  confinement  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Lady  Spenser,  the  Duke 
of  York's  sister,  having  been  sent  to  prison  on  that  occasion,  she 
accused  the  Duke  of  York,  her  brother,  as  the  chief  author  of  that 
business,  and  stated  that  the  Duke  had  a  design  to  have  broken  into 
the  Manor  of  Eltham  the  last  Christmas,  and  to  have  murdered  the 
King,  who  was  then  staying  there  ;  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  her 
assertion,  she  protested  that  if  any  knight  or  esquire  would  under- 
take the  quarrel  and  should  be  overcome  in  the  combat,  she  would  be 
ready  herself  to  be  burned.  One  of  her  esquires,  named  William 
Maidstone,  hearing  this,  cast  down  his  hood,  and  offered  to  combat 
in  her  cause,  and  the  Duke  also  cast  doAvn  his  hood  ready  to  prove 
his  innocence.  He  was  instantly  arrested  by  the  Lord  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  the  King's  son,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  Marshall,  was  also  accused  of  being  privy 
to  the  affair,  and  confessed  that  he  knew  of  it,  but  denied  the  having 
given  it  countenance,  and  thiew  himself  on  the  King's  mercy. 
{Holinshed  iiL,  33.)  On  the  6th  March,  in  6  Henry  IV. 
(1404-5),  the  Mayor  of  London,  and  the  Sheriffs  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Hertford,  Lincoln,  York,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Kent, 
Middlesex,  Wilts,  Hunts,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Northampton- 
shire, and  Rutlandshire,  were  commanded  to  seize  his  castles,  manors, 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels  in  their  respective  bailiwicks  {Chius., 
6  Henry  IV.,  m.  16),  and  on  the  22ud  day  of  March  a  message 
was  sent  to  seize  the  government  of  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
{Rot.  Fill.,  6  Henry  IV.,  m.  11.)  After  he  had  seventeen  weeks' 
imprisonment  we  find  that  he,  and  the  Duchess  Philippa,  his  wife, 
presented  their  petitions  to  the  lords  and  others  of  the  King's 
Council,  praying  them  to  consider  his  miserable  condition,  and  to 
procure  him  a  speedy  relief.  {Ryw.  Foed.  v/'ii.,  387-8.)  It  seems 
that  he  Avas  afterwards  liberated,  and  was  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  the  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Lampader  in  Wales,  in  the  month  of 
November  following.  (lb.  419.)  On  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  10 
Henry  lY.,  he  had  orders  from  the  Kiiig  to  fortify  and  provide  all 
his  castles  and  strong-holds  in  Wales  against  Owen  Glendwr  and 
the  Welch,  then  in  rebellion.  {Clans.,  10  Henry  IV.,  m.  6). 
And  in  13  Henry  lY.,  he  accomj^anied  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
in    the    expedition    to    the    aid   of   the   Duke  of   Orleans    against 
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the  Dnke  of  Burgundy.  (Rot.  Franc,  13  Ilenru  TV.,  m.  10.)  On 
the  20th  of  June,  13  Henry  IV.,  he  had  a  grant  for  life  from  the 
King  of  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Okeham,  to  hold  from  the  22nd 
of  May  in  11  Henry  lY.  {Pat.,  2  Henry  V.,  p.  3,  m.  24),  so 
that  it  seems  the  grant  made  to  him  in  the  1st  and  5th  years  of 
Henry  IV.  had  been  resumed.  In  14  Henry  IV.  he  was  again 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France  (Eot.  Franc,  14  Henry  IV., 
m.  40),  and  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  the  1st  of  December,  in 
the  2nd  year  of  King  Henry  V. — reciting  the  grant  of  12th  June, 
13  Kichard  II.,  to  Thomas  de  Wodestoke,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  Earl  of  Buckingham — that  the  castle,  town,  lordship,  and 
manor  of  Oakham,  and  sheriffalty  of  the  county,  which  William 
de  Bohun,  late  Earl  of  Northampton  held,  to  him  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  of  the  grant  of  King  Edward  III. — of  which 
Johanna,  Countess  of  Hereford  held  all  the  town  of  Langham,  a 
member  of  the  castle  and  manor  in  dower  after  the  death  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  her  late  husband,  except 
£13  6s.  8d.,  rent  from  the  bondmen  of  Langham,  and  the  per- 
quisites of  court,  and  except  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  fairs  and 
markets  which  John  de  Overton,  Esq.,  held  for  life  of  the  gift  of 
King  Eichard  11. ,  but  afterwards  surrendered — and  the  whole 
of  which  castle,  town,  lordship,  manor,  and  sheriffalty  King 
Richard  II.  had  after  the  assignment  of  the  dower  of  Johanna,  and 
the  grant  to  John  de  Overton,  granted  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
son  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  York,  for  and  durinfif  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  his  father,  as  fully  and  entirely  as  William  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  held  the  same,  together  with  what  was  held 
by  Johanna,  Countess  of  Hereford,  and  John  de  Overton,  respec- 
tively for  life,  from  the  times  of  their  respective  deaths — should 
after  the  respective  deaths  of  the  Countess  Johanna,  John  Overton, 
Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  and  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  if  he  should 
die  before  his  father,  remain  to  the  said  Thomas  of  Wodestoke, 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  :  to  hold,  except  the  forest  of  Rutland,  which  was  no  part 
thereof,  of  the  King  and  his  heirs  by  the  due  services,  being  of  the 
value  of  £293  10s.  7|d.  per  annum,  in  part  satisfaction  of  £1,000 
granted  to  him  as  Earl  of  Buckingham,  for  the  support  of  his  title  : 
and  reciting  that  King  Richard  II.  (16th  November,  14th  year  of 
his  reign),  for  the  removal  of  doubts  and  difficulties  of  his  special 
grace,  and  with  assent  and  consent  of  the  prelates,  great  men,  and 
peers  of  England,  and  others  of  his  counsel  in  Parliament  at  West- 
minster, on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin  in  the  same  year,  and  at  the 
especial  request,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  whole  Commons  of  the 
realm,  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  to  the 
heirs  of  his  body  issuing,  that  the  castle,  town,  lordship,  and  manor 
of  Okeham,  and  the  sheriffalty  of  the  County  of  Rutland  should  after 
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the  deaths  of  those  persons  who  respectively  had  interests  therein  as 
before  mentioned,  remain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  being  then  of  the  vakie  of  £293  17s.  6Jd.  per  annum  : 
and  reciting  that  King  Kichard  II.,  on  the  8th  of  August,  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  letters  patent,  confirmed  the  last 
donation,  and  that  afterwards  in  Parliament  held  at  Westminster, 
on  Monday,  after  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
21  Richard  II.,  and  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  quindenes  of  St.  Hilary 
then  next,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  then  deceased,  was  adjudged  a 
traitor,  and  to  forfeit  all  the  castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  in  fee  tail,  and  fee  simple,  which  he  held  on  the 
13th  of  November  (11  Richard  II.,)  and  that  King,  Richard  II., 
afterwards  lost  the  crown,  and  Henry  IV.  succeeded.  And  in  the 
Parliament  held  on  Monday,  the  Feast  of  St.  Faith  the  Virgin, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  21  Richard  II.  were  reversed 
and  annulled,  and  reciting  that  King  Henry  IV.,  being  seised  of 
the  castle,  town,  lordship,  and  manor  of  Okeham,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  same  to  Edward, 
Earl  of  Rutland,  by  the  name  of  his  dear  cousin,  Edward,  Duke  of 
York,  to  hold  from  the  22nd  of  March,  in  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign,  for  the  term  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  York  :  and  reciting 
that  William  Burgchier,  and  Ann  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  supplicated  the  King  that  as  Edmund, 
Duke  of  York,  was  dead,  the  King  would  do  them  justice  in  this 
affair ;  the  King,  willing  what  was  right  to  be  done,  commanded 
the  Sheriff  of  Rutland  to  make  known  to  Edward,  then  Duke  of 
York,  that  he  should  appear  before  the  King  in  Chancery  on  a 
certain  day,  to  answer  if  he  could  say  anything  either  for  the  King 
or  himself,  wherefore  the  patent  made  to  him  should  not  be  recalled 
and  annulled,  and  the  castle  and  town,  lordship,  and  manor  of 
Oakham,  delivered  to  William  and  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  and 
letters  patent  made  to  the  Duke,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
1  Henry  IV.,  and  furtlier  to  receive  such  judgment  as  the  court 
should  award  :  that  the  sheriff  returned  the  summons,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  William  Burgchier,  and  Ann,  his  wife,  appeared,  and  the 
Duke  having  nothing  to  offer,  it  appears  that  the  King  in  Chancery, 
with  the  advice  of  his  justices  and  serjeants-at-law,  adjudged  that 
the  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  annulled,  and  that 
the  castle,  town,  lordship,  and  manor  of  Oakham  should  be  delivered 
to  the  claimants,  William  Burgchier  and  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

To  conclude  the  life  of  the  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  it  appears 
that  he  was  appointed  eJustice  of  South  Wales  in  2  Henry  V. 
(Fat.,  Henry  V.,  j)'  wz.  34)  ;  and  in  the  same  year  General  Warden 
of  the  East  Marches  towards  Scotland.  {^Rot.  Scot.,  2  Henry  V.^m.  16). 
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And  in  the  tliird  year  of  King  Henry  V.  he  attended  the  King  in 
his  great  expedition  into  France  (Mot.  Franc,  3  Henry  V.,  in.  12), 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Agincourt,  on  the 
25th  of  October  in  that  year  (1415) — {Eollmlied),  having  parti- 
cularly requested  the  King  that  he  might  be  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  ;  and  being  by  much  heat  and  thronging,  for  he  was  very 
corpulent,  smothered  to  death.  {Ld.  Itin.  i,  5.)  His  body  was 
buried  at  Fotheringhay  in  ISTorthamptonshire,  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  under  a  flat  marble,  Avith  his  image  in  brass ;  but  the  brass 
was  stolen  in  the  times  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and 
his  Parliament.  The  King  caused  his  funeral  rites  to  be  kept  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  on  the  18tli  of 
December  following.  {Leland  Itin.,  26.)  The  duke  was  the  flrst 
founder  of  the  college  at  Fotheringhay  ;  and  King  Henry  V.,  on 
the  5th  of  August  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  expenses  which  the  Duke  of  York  had  incurred,  as 
well  as  in  the  endoioment  of  the  College  of  Fodringhay  as  in  the 
erection  thereof,  and  in  the  preparation  he  had  made  for  the  service 
of  the  King  in  his  then  intended  voyage,  so  that  he  was  much  in 
debt,  granted  license  to  the  duke  that  of  the  manors  of  Fasterne, 
Old  Wotton,  Tokenham,  Chelworth,  Wynturborne,  Compton  Basset, 
and  Levenhampton  in  Wiltshire  ;  and  of  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Tokenham,  and  of  the  vill  of  Wotton  Borough,  and  of  the 
Hundreds  of  Highworth  and  Cricklade  in  the  same  county,  and  of 
the  Manor  of  Doghton  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of  the  Manor  of 
Ansty  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  in  Hertfordshire,  the 
Manors  of  Nassington  and  Yarwell  in  Northamptonshire,  and  of 
the  castle,  town,  and  manor  of  Foderinghay  in  the  same  county  ; 
and  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Stamford,  and  of  the  town  and  soke 
of  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the  castle  and  manor  of 
Conisborough,  Braiwell,  Clifton,  Hatfield,  Fyshlake,  and  Thorne  in 
Yorkshire,  might  enfeoff  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Walter  Hungerford,  Knight ;  Roger  Flore,  of 
Okeham,  and  others  in  fee,  so  that  by  such  feoffment  what  was 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duke's  will  might  be  raised. 
(Pat.,  3  Henry  V.,  p.  2,  m.  43.)  And  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1415,  the  Duke  of  York  made  his  testament,  by  which  he 
bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Foderinghay  in  the  choir, 
under  a  flat  stone  of  marble  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  He  left  one 
hundred  marks  at  the  ordinance  of  his  executors,  of  which  fifty 
were  to  be  distributed  in  half-groats  amongst  tlie  poor  attending  his 
exequies.  He  gave  to  the  King  his  best  sword  and  best  dagger. 
He  gave  to  Philippa,  his  wife,  his  bed,  decorated  with  feathers  and 
leopards.  He  gave  to  Thomas  Pleistede  twenty  pounds  for  the  kind- 
ness he  shewed  to  him  when  he  was  in  custody  at  Pevensey.  And 
after  giving  several  other  legacies,  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
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Roger  Flore,  John  Russell,  and  John  Lawrence,  his  executors. 
{Rym.  Foed.  Ix.,  307-9.)  By  divers  inquisitions  taken  after  his 
death  it  appears  that,  besides  the  castles  and  manors,  of  which  he 
had  license  to  enfeoff  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  others,  as  already 
stated,  he  was  possessed  of  the  Manors  of  Solihull  and  Sheldon  in 
Warwickshire;  the  Manor  of  Reyleghe,  with  the  Manors  of  Thun- 
derle,  Estwode,  and  Hundred  of  Rochford  in  Essex  ;  the  Manor  of 
Wendover  and  moiety  of  the  Manor  of  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire, 
the  Manor  of  Welnetham  in  Suffolk,  the  Manors  of  Bondeby, 
Shillingthorpe,  and  the  Manor  of  Harlestone,  called  Brewes  Manor, 
in  Lincolnshire  ;  the  Manor  of  Whittington  in  Gloucestershire,  with 
the  Manor  and  Hundred  of  Bertone  juxta  Bristol ;  the  Manor,  Lord 
ship,  and  Borough  of  Avene  ;  the  Manor  and  Territory  of  Newton 
Notash,  and  Manors  of  Dynas  Powys,  Sully,  and  Peterstow  in 
Wales  ;  the  Castle  and  Lordship  of  Ewyas  Lacy  in  Herefordshire, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Castle  of  Carisbroke,  with  the  Wardenship 
of  the  New  Forest ;  and  the  I^Ianors  of  Thorle,  Weton,  Ayshele, 
and  Mapulderwell,  with  the  custody  of  the  Forest  of  Bere  in 
Hampshire  ;  the  Manor  of  Somerford  Keynes,  the  Borough  and 
Hundred  of  Hy worth,  the  Hundred  of  Ciikelade,  the  Manors  of 
Winterslowe,  Sherston,  and  Brodeston  in  Wiltshire ;  and  the  town 
and  manor  of  Soureby  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  that  Richard  his  nephew, 
son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  his  brother,  was  his  heir,  and  of 
the  age  of  three  years.     {Escli.,  3  Henry  V.,  n.  45.) 
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Four  Periods  of  Gothic  ArrJiit edure  in  Saint  Alhan^s  Ahhey. — A 
Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Archi- 
tectural and  ArchiBological  Society,  January  30th,  1878. — By 
James  Neale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 

(Honorary  Mcinhcr  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archceo- 
logical  Society  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Arcliitects,   <kc.) 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  measured  a  bay  of  the  thirteenth 
century  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  with  the  hope  of  passing 
the  examination  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Being 
successful,  I  continued  the  study.  After  some  months'  work,  often 
from  sunrise  to  midnight,  I  gained  in  1875  the  "  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship,"  and  ''  The  Silver  Medal "  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

The  time  of  the  studentship  was  almost  all  given  to  St.  Alban's. 
I  had  then  gone  so  far  in  accumulating  drawings,  that  some 
antiquarian  friends  suggested  their  publication.  This  well-intentioned 
advice  has  in  fact  led  to  a  continuance  of  this  pleasant  occupation 
for  three  more  years.  However  I  have  now  happily  completed  much 
of  my  task.* 

When  I  began  I  did  what  is  so  usual :  measured  carefully, 
worked  out  the  drawings  at  home,  getting  the  scale  and  general 
character.  I  soon  came,  however,  to  consider  this  a  mistake,  and 
recommenced  with  the  determination  that  everything  should  be  drawn 
to  scale  on  the  spot,  every  joint  shown,  every  moulding  taken  the 
real  size.  This  I  strictly  adhered  to,  and  have  much  pleasure  in 
bringing  some  portions  of  my  work  before  the  members  of  this 
Society,  who  have  encouraged  me  by  appreciation,  reward,  and 
criticism. 

What  St,  Alban's  Abbey  is. — The  famous  Abbey,  round  which 
the  modern  town  of  St  Alban's  has  grouped  itself,  was  founded  by 
Offa  11. ,  King  of  the  Mercians,  about  the  year  793.  This  monastery 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Benedictine  houses,  and  was  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Alban,  Proto-Martyr  of  Britain  ;  the  church  being 
erected  upon  the  site  of  his  martyrdom.  The  church  remains 
unaltered  in  the  main  from  its  state  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
conventual  buildings  are  now  all  destroyed,  except  the  gateway.  St. 
Alban's  is  a  church  of  the  first  rank, — to   be   compared  with   Ely, 


*  For  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey  Church  the  reader  may  refer  to 
Notes  on  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban  given  in  The  Associated  Architectural  Societies'  Reports, 
vol.  xiii.,  part  ii.,  pp.  2o5— 26i.  For  more  lengthy  treatment  of  the  history,  my  volume 
mentioned  above,  Neale's  Abbey  Church  of  Saint  Alban  (published  by  subscription,  March, 
1878,)  may  be  referred  to, -and  its  60  plates  reproduced  by  photo-lithcgraphy  from.the  dravrings 
exhibited  at  this  lecture,  will  furnish  full  illustrations.  I  have  referred  to  some  of  the 
plates  by  notes  hereinafter. 
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Winchester,  Canterbury,  &c.  Indeed  in  some  of  its  dimensions  it 
exceeds  any  of  the  EngHsh  Cathedrals.  Its  nave  is  not  only  the 
lonoi'est  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  lonojest  in  the  world.  Its  tower  is 
unique  and  beyond  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  tower  of  its 
date  remaining  in  England.  From  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
the  church  is  especially  interesting,  for  a  description  of  its  details 
becomes  a  sort  of  history  of  English  mediaeval  art.  Students  of 
architecture  and  antiquaries  may  trace  in  the  building  the  various 
changes  in  architecture  brought  about  by  various  influences  during 
500  years. 

The  important  works  carried  on  to  avert  the  threatened  fall  of 
the  great  tower,  the  discovery  of  the  '^shrine  of  the  Proto-Martyr, 
the  work  of  restoration,  and  the  new  bishopric  with  the  Abbey 
Church  as  its  Cathedral,  have  all  combined  recently  to  draw  public 
attention  very  specially  to  St.  Alban's.  All  who  visited  it  with 
this  Society,  in  conjunction  with  our  fellow  anti(|uaries  from 
Northamptonshire,  will  remember  the  glorious  July  day  which 
rewarded  the  bold  venture  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 


Plan  of  this  Lecture. — In  order  that  we  may  obtain  definite 
impressions  with  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  this  architecture 
we  will  do  what,  strangely  enough,  has  not  of  set  purpose  been  done 
before.  We  will  compare  in  detail  some  work  executed  at  St. 
Alban's  at  four  different  periods,  namely  :  — 

Norman  work  of  the   original   church   executed  about  a.d.   1100. 

^arly  English  work  executed about  a.d.   1200. 

Decorated a  little  later  than  a.d.   1300. 

Perpendicular    about  a.d.  1400: 

(and  thence  to  1500.) 

The  four  periods  thus  named  are  of  course  to  be  understood  as 
these  commonly  accepted  by  amateurs  and  architects.  We  are  to 
look  carefully  at  some  examples  of  architecture  separated  by  inter- 
vals of  a  century  (more  or  less),  which  are  good  typical  specimens 
of  the  work  of  their  date. 

By  a  fixed  order,  followed  through  all  the  periods,  the  most 
important  features  of  the  architecture  will  be  pointed  out  and 
contrasted.  We  will  not  occupy  the  short  time  at  disposal  in 
general  exposition,  it  shall  be  taken  for  granted   that  we   are   all 

*  See  Associated  Architectural  Societies'  Reports,  vol.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  "if)!. 
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agreed  as  to  the  elements  of  grand  architecture.  They  will  all  be 
perceived  as  we  follow  out  the  analysis,  which  will  be  done  in  the 
following  order  : — 

1 .  IMaterials. 

2.  Proportion. 

3.  J^'orms  of  Arches. 

4.  Subordination . 

5.  Mouldings. 

6.  Ornamentation. 

This  plan  will  secure  comprehensiveness  and  allow  of  the 
mention  of  a  fair  amount  of  details.  It  cannot  pretend  to  be 
exhaustive,  and  perhaps. may  not  appear  rigidly  logical,  seeing  that 
details  of  chronological  style  are  mixed  on  a  kind  of  equal  footing 
with  the  elements  of  expression. 

I^ORMAN. 

Materials. — Some  of  the  Saxon  abbots  collected  materials 
from  the  ruins  of  Verulara.  It  was  intended  at  that  time  to  rebuild 
the  early  church  and  monastery  of  Off'a,  but  this  rebuilding  was 
delayed  until  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1077,  appointed  Paul  of 
Caen,  to  the  Abbacy.  He  entirely  rebuilt  the  church  using  the 
materials  which  had  been  collected  ;  no  doubt  the  Roman  tiles  and 
flints,  which  we  see  to  day,  some  centuries  earlier  formed  parts 
of  the  important  buildings  of  the  Romans.  The  tiles  average  17  ins. 
by  12  ins.  by  1|  ins.  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  bedded  in 
mortar, — the  joints  being  almost  as  thick  as  the  tiles  themselves. 
The  flints  were  used  mostly  in  the  interiors  of  the  walls,  and  in  the 
foundations.  The  Normans  in  places  inserted  bands  of  tiles  between 
masses  of  flint  work,  a  method  learnt  from  the  Roman  buildings  on 
the  opposite  hill.  In  the  Roman  walls  which  are  now  visible  (parts 
of  their  city  wall),  plenty  of  examples  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
Norman  builders  also  made  a  slight  use  of  stone. 

The  importance  of  thinking  well  of  the  materials  is  seen  when 
their  influence  on  the  character  of  the  architecture  is  realized.  The 
time  and  contemporary  buildings,  of  course,  had  much  influence 
also ;  but  elegance  of  form  and  delicacy  of  detail  would  have  been 
impossible  in  any  hands,  and  at  any  time,  with  the  intractable 
materials,  possessed  at  St.  Alban's  in  such  great  plenty  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Massiveness  and  stern  dignity  were  possible,  and 
we  find  them. 

Proportion. — The  difference  of  expression  in  the  various  periods 
is  very  considerable,  although  the  total  height  and  the  spacing  of 
the  bays  differed  very  little.  The  relation  of  solid  and  void  is  the 
base  of  all  architectural  expression. 

In  a  Norman  bay  of  the  nave  the  pier  of  the  ground-story  or 
triforium  is  as  wide  as  the  arch  carried  by  it.     TJhe  width  of  the 
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glass  of  the  clerestory  window  is  only  ^-th  of  tlie  distance  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  bay.  Another  valuable  help  to  the  memory  may  be 
supplied  by  the  statement  that,  in  each  bay  reckoned  from  centre  of 
pier  to  centre  of  pier,  the  area  of  the  openings  is  between  -^rd  and 
;^th  of  the  total  area  of  the  wall  (more  precisely  .293  of  the  total 
area). 

Form  of  Arches. — In  the  original  Norman  church,  consecrated 
in  1115,  all  the  arches  are  semicircular.  There  are  semicircular 
arches  worked  to  interlace  in  the  slype — the  work  of  the  late 
Norman  period,  1160.  Such  interlacing  arches  have  received  credit 
for  suggesting  the  form  of  the  pointed  arch — but  they  are  not  justly 
entitled  to  it.  For  I  may  remark,  parenthetically,  that  the  real 
motive  for  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was  a  constructive  one.  The 
sensation  of  frightful  peril  felt  for  so  long,  during  the  critical  periods 
of  the  underpinning  of  the  great  tower  of  St.  Alban's  in  1871, 
would  thereafter  allow  no  forgetfulness  of  the  need  for  aiding  great 
arches,  carrying  prodigious  loads.  Anyone,  who  realized  the  tremen- 
dous risks,  and  saw  from  time  to  time  the  necessary  gigantic  shoring, 
would  not  fail  to  bear  the  impressions  in  memory,  till  memory 
began  to  fade.  These  precautions  were  necessary,  because  semi- 
circular arches  of  24  ft.  span  are,  for  5  or  6  ft.  in  the  centre  of  their 
spans,  almost  as  flat  as  lintels.  The  tendency  to  become  crippled 
in  those  parts  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  "N^ormans,  and  they 
used  stone  largely  there.  This  was  a  slight  improvement  by  making 
the  masses  more  wedge-like  ;  but  no  such  radical  improvement 
as  the  uniform  acceptance  of  the  pointed  arch  for  arches  of  con- 
strution  was  made  until  some  three-quarters  of  a  century  or  so 
afterwards. 

Subordination. — Perfectly  square  piers  and  perfectly  square 
arches  are  the  simplest  possible  form  of  building, — a  form  denom- 
inated by  facetious  moderns,  "the  hole-in-the-wall  style."  The 
jN'orman  builders,  notwithstanding  their  intractable  materials,  were 
not  satisfied  without  many  modifications  of  this  primitive  form. 
They  broke  the  angles  of  their  piers  with  many  receding  faces,  and 
made  their  arches  follow  similar  forms.  In  the  transept  triforia 
they  threw  sub-arches  under  main  enclosing  arches..  They  marked 
the  difl*erent  stages  of  their  building  by  string  courses,  and  prepared 
stone  abaci  for  the  reception  of  arches.  Above  all,  they  marked  the 
divisions  into  bays,  by  carrying  a  bold  pilaster  from  floor  to  roof. 
They  thus  divided  both  height  and  length  in  fixed  proportions,  and 
in  the  methods  of  division  we  see  the  first  forms  of  characteristic 
features,  never  afterwards  absent  in  the  buildings,  which — after  two 
centuries — became  wonderful  expressions  of  the  triumph  of  the  logical 
strivings  of  the  best  artists  of  western  Europe. 

Mouldings  and  Ornamentation. — In  the  Norman  period  these 
may  be  grouped  together — for  the  mouldings  are  almost,  and  the 
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carving  entirely,  non-existent  in  the  original  structure.  Such  stone 
as  was  used  was  shaped  with  the  axe,  and  the  varied  and  delicate 
forms  of  later  times  would  not  have  harmonized  with  the  broad 
wall  spaces  of  the  Norman  builders. 

The  Norman  work  is  shown  on  the  following  Plates  in  Neale's  Abbey 
CMirch  of  St.  Alban's :— Plate  4,  South  Elevation  and  Section  looking 
North  (double  Plate)  ;  Plate  5,  East  Elevation  and  Section  looking  East  ; 
Plate  26,  East  Elevation  of  Tower  and  Section  ;  Plate  28,  Elevation  of 
Bay  in  the  Choir,  and  Elevation  of  Bay  in  the  South  Transept  ;  Plate  30, 
Elevation  and  Details  of  Bays  on  South  of  Slype  ;  Plate  31,  Elevations  of 
Cap  from  the  destroyed  Norman  Cloister  ;  Plate  32,  Saxon  Balusters  from 
the  Triforium  Arcading,  and  details  of  Tower  Staircase.  Also  in 
Associated  Architectural  Societies'  Eeports,  vol.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  Plates  facing 
pages  256,  259. 

Early  English. 

Materials. — In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  the  construc- 
tion— almost  entirely  of  tiles — which  had  satisfied  the  earlier 
builders,  was  found  too  inelastic  for  the  demands  of  the  architects. 
In  the  slype  at  the  south  end  of  the  south  transept  stone  is  used, 
not  only  for  shafts,  strings,  and  capitals,  as  in  the  still  earlier  work, 
but  the  whole  wall  face  is  of  stone  in  regular  courses  and  finely 
jointed.  This  demand  for  stone  wall  surfaces  was  thus  a  well 
established  necessity,  at  the  time  when  John  de  Cella  (abbot  1195 — 
1214)  commenced  his  work  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  left 
what  are  now  mutilated  relics  of  designs  of  most  rare  beauty. 
Therein  mouldings  and  carvings  of  much  delicacy  appear,  executed 
in  some  parts  in  stone  and  in  others  in  a  still  richer  material, — 
namely  Purbeck  marble.  This  marble  was  used  for  the  whole  of 
the  surbase,  for  the  bases,  shafts,  and  capitals,  up  to  the  springing 
of  the  vault,  and  for  all  the  string  courses  up  to  that  level.  It  was, 
apparently,  highly  polished,  in  shafts,  bases,  strings,  and  other 
mouldings. 

Proportion. — In  the  Early  English  bays,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  the  great  piers  of  the  ground-story  are  less  than  half  as 
wide  as  the  arches  between  them.  The  width  of  the  glass  of  the 
two  clerestory  windows  is  between  ;|th  and  -^rd  of  the  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  bay.  These  .windows  supply  nearly  double 
(Norman  30  ft..  Early  English  54  ft.)  the  amount  of  the  lighting 
found  in  the  bays  of  the  Norman  building.  The  Norman  windows 
are  the  widest,  but  the  Early  English  ones  are  higher,  and  there 
are  two  in  each  bay  instead  of  only  one.  In  each  bay  the  amount 
of  actual  piercing  through  the  wall  area  is  between  J  and  -^rd 
(more  precisely  .421)  of  the  total  wall  area — reckoning  from  floor 
to  plate  of  roof,  and  considering  the  triforium  arcades  in  the  light 
of  actual  piercing  of  the  wall  surface. 
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If  these  proportions  are  borne  in  mind,  the  strong  contrast 
between  the  work  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century — separated  by  from  100  to  150  years — will  be 
seen.  The  architecture  has  been  lightened  in  every  sense.  The  rela- 
tion between  solid  and  void  has  undergone  so  considerable  a  change 
that,  in  place  of  the  somewhat  unwieldy  dignity  of  the  earlier  days, 
we  have  graceful,  vigorous  manhood,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and — 
one  need  hardly  say  (as  this  is  architecture  of  the  best  class) — with 
a  sufficient  dignity  of  its  own. 

Form  of  Arches. — This  point  will  not  give  cause  for  any 
lengthy  remarks,  for  in  the  Early  Enr/lish  work  at  St.  Alban's  the 
arches  are  without  exception  pointed.  The  advent  of  the  true 
Earh/  English  period,  say  1190,  was  marked,  as  a  general  rule  in 
Eno-land,by  the  use  of  an  arch, — of  which  the  form  was  so  acute,  that 
it  justifies  the  application  of  the  epithet  "lancet ;"  and,  as  the  style 
advanced,  the  extreme  pomtedness  gave  way  more  frequently  to 
arches  struck  with  shorter  radii.  It  may  be  useful  to  some 
youthful  student  to  remember,  that  St.  Alban's  furnishes  many 
exceptions, — for  instance  the  arches  in  the  western  porches,  and  in 
the  western  bays  of  the  nave,  are  not  nearly  so  acute  as  some  arches 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Church,  which  are  more  than  a  half 
century  later. 

Subordination. — It  would  seem  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say, 
that  the  whole  course  of  medieval  architecture  is  marked  by 
uniform  regular  tendency  in  a  given  direction,  and — at  the  same 
time  to  say — that  in  the  thirteenth-century  work  at  St.  Alban's  the 
perfection  of  mediaeval  architecture  is  to  be  seen.  We  may,  how- 
ever, easily  guard  ourselves  against  such  apparent  inconsistencies, 
when  we  are  thus  running  cpiickly  over  the  history  of  development. 
Development  of  style  may  be  genuine,  without  architectural  expres- 
sion being  necessarily  improved,  otherwise  than  by  the  attainment 
of  greater  logical  unity.  I  will  hereafter  show  that  the  subordina- 
tion noticed  in  the  Norman  bays  is  still  more  evident  in  later  work  ; 
also  that  the  main  divisions  introduced  by  the  Normans  were 
modified,  but  in  no  way  superseded. 

Mouldings. — I  am  afraid  that  the  "  wee  short  hours  ayont  the 
twal "  would  be  reached,  and  left  behind,  before  I  had  arrived  at 
the  middle  of  my  subject,  if  I  began  to  repeat  in  most  condensed 
epitome  the  story  of  the  moulded  stonework  at  St.  Alban's.  In 
place  of  a  disquisition  which  I  have  thus  moderately  timed  at  seven 
hours,  I  will  merely  say  a  few  words. 

When  the  chisel  came  into  use,  mouldings  became  possible  that 
previously  were  quite  out  of  question.  In  the  late  Norman  work 
shallow  hollows  and  some  beads,  (three  forms  in  all),  may  be  found. 
In  the  Transitional  work  in  the  slype  we  have  five  independent 
forms.  The  gigantic  strides  of  fifty  years  produced  thirty-three 
independent  forms  in  the  Early  English  bays  in  the  nave. 
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The  history  of  the  character  of  mouldings  in  about  a  dozen 
words  is  : — 

1.  ^0  undercutting,  (and  then  a  little). 

2.  Much  undercutting. 

3.  Less  undercutting. 

4.  Little  or  no  undercutting. 

We  ai-e  now  treating  of  (2),  "  much  undercutting."  The  deepest 
hollow  in  the  Norvian  building  measures  half-an-inch  from  the 
chord  line.  In  the  Transition  work  there  are  hollows  two  inches 
deep  from  the  wall  plane.  In  the  north  side  of  the  nave  there  are 
hollows  that  are  actually  five  inches  deep,  measuring  from  a  line 
joining  the  mouldings  on  each  side  of  them.  And  be  it  remembered, 
these  mouldings  in  the  three  periods  are  found  in  work  not  differing 
much  in  scale,  if  at  all. 

Ornamentation. — When  fully  developed  Early  English  carving 
was  executed  in  the  Abbey  Church,  it  differed  largely  from  the 
2\ansltional  work  which  affords  the  earliest  example  of  carving  in 
the  building.  The  skill  of  hand  attained  at  that  time  and  thereafter 
was,  however,  not  allowed  to  run  riot.  The  reticence,  found  in  all 
great  and  most  good  architecture,  was  never  absent  at  St.  Alban's, — 
even  in  the  shrines,  and  tombs,  and  chantries,  gems  in  fine  settings — 
here  no  richness  of  chasing  would  be  deemed  inappropriate.  The 
architecture  at  St.  Alban's  is  not  stinted  in  its  carved  ornamentation. 
There  are  spandrels,  medallions,  capitals,  corbels;  emphatic  points 
in  the  building  rendered  still  more  emphatic.  The  appeals  to  the 
imagination  by  new  discoveries  in  details,  such  as  label  terminations 
and  string  stoppings,  also  show  the  mind  of  a  master.  These  are 
not  made  emphatic  points  in  the  building,  they  are  only  closely 
observed  when  eye  and  mind  rest  upon  them.  Instinctively — with- 
out reasoning, — the  designers  here  gave  the  right  degree  of  interest  to 
every  part.  There  are  in  the  world  buildings  (miscalled  works  of 
architecture)  on  which  carving  has  been  expended  to  save  the  ex- 
penditure of  thought.  For  relief  from  such  barbarisms  where  every 
auxiliary  is  shouted  with  emphasis,  the  mind  turns  with  ever  in- 
creasing satisfaction  to  the  work  due  to  perfect  skill  and  perfect  self- 
command  in  the  west  of  the  nave  at  St.  Alban's. 

The  Early  English  work — specially  referred  to  above — is  shown  on  the 
following  plates  in  Neale's  Abbey  Church  of  St.   Alban. 

Plate  4,  South  Elevation  and  Section  looking  North  {double  Plate)  ; 
Plates  6,  7,  and  8,  Central  Western  Porch, — Sections,  plan,  and  details  ; 
Plates  9f  10,  11,  North-western  Porch, — Sections,  details,  and  carvings  ; 
Plates  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  Early  English  bays  in  Nave,— Elevation 
of  bays  on  Nortli  side  and  details  ;  Perspective  View  in  the  Nave  and 
Carving. 

For  later  work  of  the  Early  English  period  see  Plates  33  and  34, 
Elevation  of  bays  on  North  side  of  Sanctuary,  and  details  ;  Plates  42,  and 
44,  Section  through  North  Aisle  of  Sanctuary  and  details. 

VOL.  XIV.  PT.  I.  Q 
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Decorated. 

Materials  ;  Proportion. — Materials  will  not  demand  any 
special  notice,  nor  will  the  proportions  be  found  so  widely  different 
from  those  prevailing  in  the  century  before,  as  to  demand  a 
lengthened  description.  If  a  spectator  could  throw  away  for  a 
few  moments  the  habit  of  questioning  about  detail, — a  Herculean 
effort  that  I  am  afraid  most  architects  would  find  beyond  them, — 
and  could  devote  those  few  moments  to  standing  in  front  of  the 
Early  English  bays,  and  thereafter  before  the  Decorated  bays  in 
the  nave,  he  would  find  their  general  expression  so  similar  that  he 
might  fancy  he  was  lool^ing  at  two  parts  of  the  same  work.  The 
spacing  of  the  bays,  the  dimensions  of  all  the  piers,  the  sizes  of  the 
openings,  and  the  scale  of  the  details  are  similar.  It  is  but  bare 
justice  to  interpose,  in  this  connection  a  mention  of  the  influence  of 
the  Norman  church  on  all  the  work  that  supplanted  it.  The 
height  that  the  K'ormans  gave  to  their  walls,  the  widths  of  their 
bays,  the  sill  levels  of  their  clerestory  windows,  the  impost  levels 
of  their  ground-story  arcade,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  coincidences, 
are  echoed  in  the  work  of  the  thirteenth,  and  with  slight  modifica- 
tions— (all  improvements  be  it  noted) — in  the  work  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  order  to  state  the  reason  why  the  proportions  in  the  sanctuary 
differ  so  widely  from  those  in  the  nave,  we  should  be  led  through 
a  lengthy — albeit  interesting — bit  of  history,  anent  the  thoughts 
and  doubts  and  conclusions  of  the  thirteenth  century  builders. 
The  very  capable  artists,  who  dealt  with  the  sanctuary,  did  not 
destroy,  but  they  completely  altered,  the  work  which  they  found  in 
existence.  They  kept  it — evidently  with  great  regret — merely 
because  its  removal  would  have  imperilled  the  safety  of  the  central 
tower.  But  almost  every  bay  of  this  church  has  its  own  interesting 
architectural  history,  deducible  not  from  records — the  very  fallible 
compilations  of  untechnical  gossips, — but  to  be  read  clearly  enough 
by  the  painstaking  student  of  the  language,  of  which  construction, 
proportions,  and  distinctive  details  are  the  words  of  power. 

Form  of  Arches. — I  will  relate  the  way  in  which  the  three 
eastern  arches  in  the  Saint's  Chapel  came  to  be  the  most  acutely 
pointed  of  any  of  the  ground-story  arches  in  the  whole  building. 
It  was  decided  to  put  three  arches  in  the  ground-story  of  the 
eastern  wall,  to  lead  into  a  sort  of  nave  and  aisles  in  the  ante-chapel 
which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Saint's  Chapel.  The  width 
between  the  walls  of  the  Saint's  Chapel  is  34  ft.  3  ins.  This 
afforded  but  scanty  space  for  the  three  arches  with  piers  between 
them.  The  arches  could  not  have  a  span  of  less  than  7  ft.  : — (the 
corresponding  arches  in  the  north  and  south  sides  are  actually  over 
13  ft.  between  the  piers).     The  piers  in  the  north  and  south  sides 
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of  the  Saint's  Chapel  are  5  ft.  2  ins.  across  from  east  to  west 
Those  in  the  east  wall  are  of  an  almost  precisely  similar  section, 
and  5ft.  2  ins.  from  north  to  south.  Thus  tlie  calculation  would 
stand  : —  ft.    ins. 

3  spans  of  arches  of  7  ft.  each 21      0 

2  piers,  eqnal  to  those  in   the   north  and  )      -1^4^ 

south  walls,  5  ft.  2  ins.  each j 

2  responds,    (north  and  south  of   the    3  j 

arches,  to  show  fths  of  the  columns  on  '-       7     9 
face,)  say  3  ft.  10 J  ins.  each j 


39     1 


But  this  would  have  been  4  ft.  10  ins.  more  than  the  34  ft. 
3  ins.  actually  available  ;  consequently  the  responds  were  reduced 
in  size ;  they  are  now  driven  so  far  to  the  north  and  to  the  south, 
that  the  great  arches  cannot  complete  themselves  properly  at  their 
springings.  Among  the  other  difficulties— consequent  upon  this 
vigorous  handling — was  the  absence  of  support  for  the  vaulting 
shafts.  They  could  not  descend  to  the  floor,  and  they  could  not  be 
caught  by  small  corbels  similar  to  those  in  the  spandrils  further  to 
the  west.  This  difficulty  was  grappled  with  in  a  method  fascinating 
by  its  boldness  and  originality.  *  Another  of  the  consequences  was 
the  very  acute  pointing  of  the  three  arches  ;  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  been  made  1  ft.  9  ins.  less  in  height  tlian  the  ground- 
story  arches  in  the  north  and  south  sides. 

Subordination. — The  division  into  ground-story,  triforium  and 
clerestory,  and  the  spacing  into  bays  of  about  the  same  size,  have 
been  previously  mentioned  in  proof  of  the  persistent  influence  of 
the  Norman  buildings.  In  analyzing  details  we  come  however 
upju  an  amount  of  sub-division  which  is  only  faintly  suggested  in 
the  Norman  work.  In  the  fourteenth  century  bays  on  the  south  of 
the  nave  we  find  the  clerestory  windows  with  two  orders  (or  groups) 
of  mouldings  in  the  arches,  one  below  the  other,  the  stones  of  one 
group  being  separate  from  the  stones  of  the  other.  Under  each 
order  in  this  arch  is  a  separate  capital ;  under  each  capital  is  a 
separate  shaft,  and  each  shaft  has  its  own  base.  What  is  true  of  the 
interior  is  true  equally  of  the  exterior  of  the  window^s.  What  is  true 
of  the  clerestory  applies  almost  literally  to  the  triforium,  and  as  for 
the  great  arches  of  the  ground-story — the  same  description,  with  the 
necessary  changes  to  suit  tlie  varied  circumstances,  will  apply  to 
their  four  orders  (four  reckoning  from  each  wall  face — seven  in  all). 
The  capitals  in  the  ground-story  forms  tables  on  which  the  arch 
mouldings  spread  themselves.  The  general  form  of  these  tables — 
adapted  thus  closely  to  the  forms  of  the  groups  of  arch  mouldings — 

*  See  sketch  of  •'  groined  corbel,"  Plate  39,  Neale's  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban. 
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is  the  natural  result  of  the  form  of  the  pier  below,  the  whole  of 
which  is  surmounted  by  capitals  of  the  same  section.  The  pier  is 
partly  shafted,  and  partly  straight  sided,  and  leads  itself  happily 
to  the  form  of  its  insistent  load. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  bays  most  of  these  descriptions  would 
almost  literally  apply,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  the 
squareness  in  the  orders,  parts  of  the  arch  mouldings  approach  much 
more  closely  to  the  edges  of  the  capitals  than  in  the  later  work. 
The  desire  to  make  the  section  of  the  arch  follow  closely  the  form 
of  the  pier,  and  consequently  of  the  top  of  capital,  blunted  the  edges 
of  the  orders  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Mouldings. — The  number  of  separate  forms  of  mouldings  is 
about  the  same  in  the  Decorated  period  as  in  the  Early  English. 
The  decrease  in  the  depths  of  the  hollows  is  very  observable, — the 
greatest  depth  of  hollow  is  3  ins.,  as  against  5  ins.  in  the  Early  English 
work,  measured  in  the  same  way.  In  consequence  of  the  shape  of 
the  hollows  being  altered  in  relation  to  the  mouldings  adjoining, 
the  sharpness  of  the  shadows  is  much  decreased.  The  mouldings 
are  not  composed  of  regular  curves,  but  drawn  by  free-hand.  Much 
of  the  ease  in  the  groups  results  from  this  sweetness  of  line,  where 
the  combinations  are  adapted  to  one  another.  The  effect  of  mecha- 
nical harshness  is  avoided,  which  is  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  modern 
work — professedly  following  almost  slavishly  the  work  of  our  early 
masters. 

Ornamentation. — The  four-leaved  iiowers  in  the  arch  mouldings 
of  the  triforium  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  the  capitals  there 
and  other  details,  are  some  of  the  finest  carvings  of  the  date  in 
England  (about  1328).  The  boldness  and  delicacy  of  the  design,  and 
perfect  execution,  dictated  its  selection,  as  typical  work,  at  the 
London  Architectural  Museum,  No.  446,  "ground  floor"  (revised 
catalogue),  which  is  a  reproduction  of  shafts,  capitals,  and  arch 
mouldings  of  a  part  of  the  triforium. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  note  here  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
architectural  carving.  The  surfaces,  covered  with  carving  in  flat 
relief  in  the  Transitional,  had  given  place  in  the  perfected  Early 
English  to  completely  relieved  knots  of  foliage  with  much  freedom 
of  line,  but  purely  conventional  character.  The  Decorated  work  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  parted  with  none  of 
the  freedom  of  line,  and  had  indeed  gained  more  delicacy.  It  had, 
however,  parted  almost  wholly  with  the  conventional  character,  and 
leaned  to  the  direct  suggestion  of  actual  natural  types.  We  find 
at  St.  Alban's,  for  instance,  the  oak,  maple,  vine,  &c.,  convention- 
alized to  suit  the  material.  In  the  Perpendicular  carving,  the 
suggestion  of  natural  types  is  at  times  not  parted  with ;  in  other 
instances  a  purely  conventional  character  is  maintained.  There  is 
no  want  of  skill  in  the  very  large  mass  of  Perpendicidcvr  carving  at 
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St.  Alban's — always  skill  enough  to  perform  wliat  the  artist  aimed 
at,  but  the  rich  luxuriant  freedom  of  the  earlier  work  is  not  there. 
This  is,  in  a  very  condensed  form,  a  history  of  carving  from  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Decorated  woi'k,  specially  referred  to  above,  is  shown  on  the 
following  Plates,  in  Neale's  ^^^^^^'^  CJinrch  of  St.  A/ban: — Plated,  View 
from  the  Sonth-east  ;  Plate  4,  South  Elevation  ani  Section  looking  North 
(double  plate)  :  Plate  5,  East  Elevation  ;  Plates  17,  IS,  19,  20,  and  21, 
Elevation  of  Bays  on  South  of  Nave,  details  and  carvings  ;  Plate  22, 
Elevation  of  Window  in  South  Aisle  of  Nave  and  details  ;  Plate  23, 
Elevation  of  Cloisters  and  details  ;  Plate  51,  The  Shrine  of  St.  Alban  ;* 
Plate  57,  Elevations  of  Windows  in  North  Wall  of  Lady  Chapel  ; 
Plate  5S,  Sculpture  from  Lady  Chapel  Windows  ;  Plate  59,  Easternmost 
Window  in  the  South  Wall  of  Lady  Chapel. 

For  earlier  work  of  the  Decorated  period  see  parts  of  Plates  33,  34, 
37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  45,  40,  Elevations  of  Bays  in  Sanctuary 
and  Saint's  Chapel  and  details  ;  Plates  52,  53,  54,  55,  and  56,  Windows, 
Roof,  and  details  in  the  Ante-Chapel. 

Perpendicular. 

The  Perpendicular  period  is  not  represented  in  this  structure  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  three  earlier  periods ;  it  cannot  lay  claim 
either  to  the  very  rare  excellence  and  completeness  of  some  of  the 
work  of  other  dates.  The  abbots  commanded  skill  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  time  in  England  ;  but  they  directed  their  efforts  merely 
to  the  alteration  and  enrichment  of  the  structure ;  they  were  not 
urged  by  ambition  to  destroy  and  to  rebuild,  nor  to  make  additions, 
as  their  predecessors  had  done.  The  great  gateway  is,  it  is  true, 
a  fine  bulk  of  new  monastic  building  which  seems  to  contradict  this 
conclusion  :  and  the  Abbey  Church  presents,  as  modern  restorers 
well  know,  a  sufficiently  large  sphere  for  modification  and  renewal — 
the  tale  is  considerable  when  all  told,  of  works  of  this  period  to  be 
seen  to-day.  The  list  given  here  might  be  added  to,  if  need  be,  by 
notices  of  many  other  structural  and  decorative  details.  Thirty-one 
new  windows  were  inserted,  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  floor 
area  was  covered  with  new  roofs,  and  nearly  half  an  acre  with  new 
flat  boarded  ceilings.  There  are  chantries  ;  two  fairly  perfect  (the 
Whethamstede,  sometimes  called  the  Walyngforde,  and  the 
Ramryge)  and  remains  of  at  least  two  others.  There  is  the  very 
rich  tomb  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  (brother  of  Henry  V., 
died  1447).  There  is  the  beautiful  oak  watching  loft  for  continual 
watching  of  the  shrinef  of  8t.  Alban,  which  has  but  one  rival  now 
remaining  in  England,  viz.,  that  at  St.  Erideswide  (the  Cathedral), 
Oxford.  There  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus,  mutilated,  it  is 
true,  and  imperfect,  but  one  out  of  a  total  of  only  seven  pedestals 
now  remaining  in  England.     The  great  reredos,  33  feet  wide  by  40 

*  See  Associated  Architectural  Socktiei'  Reports,  vol.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  plate  facing  261. 
t  See  Associated  Arc/iitectU7Xil  Societies'  Reports,  vol.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  261,  also  pketch  of 
Shrine  facing  p.  261. 
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feet  high,  one  out  of  four  of  the  kind  in  England,  might  be  con- 
sidered grand  enough  and  rich  enough  in  its  design  to  render  illus- 
trious any  building  wliich  enshrined  it. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  Perjjendlcular  work  may  be 
noted,  (I)  the  uniform  use  of  stone,  never  of  tile  or  flint,  or  of 
Purbeck  marble  ;  (2)  the  altered  relation  between  the  heights  and 
widths  of  windows,  the  really  enormous  glass  area  ;  (3)  the  use  of 
the  four-centred  arch,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  three-centred  aad 
elliptical  forms  ;  (4)  the  continuation  of  jamb  mouldings  in  the 
arches  without  the  interposition  of  capitals,  the  omission  of  bases, 
and  the  entire  disappearance  of  strongly  marked  orders  in  jambs, 
piers  and  arches  ;  (5)  the  use  of  the  chamfer  j^lane  for  mouldings, 
the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  mouldings,  for  instance  the  use 
of  immense  casements  in  the  jambs  13^  ins.  wide  by  7  ins.  deep. 


We  have  thus  passed  in  very  rapid  review  the  architecture  of 
near  upon  400  years.  The  passage  of  time  must  be  borne  well  in 
mind  in  looking  back  at  the  history  mapped  out  in  such  drawings  as 
those  which  line  these  walls.*  The  sequence  is  so  natural  when  a 
series  of  examples  is  looked  at,  that  they  seem,  less  like  the 
laborious  efforts  of  men  like  ourselves — than  a  pure  natural  piece  of 
evolution. 

We  have  seen,  (1)  the  difficulties  of  the  early  builders,  in  the 
way  of  materials ;  and  the  later  use  of  clunch,  harder  stones,  and 
marbles,  also  the  invention  of  suitable  tools  to  work  them.  We 
have  seen,  (2)  the  changes  in  proportions  ;  massive  dignity  at  the 
first,  then  more  and  more  lightening  of  the  masses,  grace  gained  and 
wall  space  parted  with.  The  piers  and  wall  spaces  occupy  between 
|rds  and  fths  (really  -707)  of  the  total  wall  area  of  a 
complete  bay  of  the  Norman  building  ;  they  occupied  less  and  less 
as  time  passed  on,  until  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
piers  were  reduced  to  comparative  tenuity.  The  windows  in  the 
end  walls  of  the  transepts  and  nave  have  an  amount  of  glass  that 
would  have  filled,  within  some  8  feet,  the  whole  of  the  windows 
in  the  Norman  church.  The  forms  of  arches  (3)  have  been  traced 
from  the  pure  semicircle,  to  the  low  and  acutely  pointed  and  to  the 
later  four-centred  and  other  arches.  We  have  seen  the  principles 
of  subordination  (4)  carried  further  and  further  : — bays  divided 
and  sub-divided,  vertical  divisions  marked  out  and  more  emphati- 
cally sub-divided,  piers  and  arches  losing  their  square  forms,  piers 
becoming  shaped  and  arches  consisting  wholly  of  order  behind 
order.  Abaci  have  adajDted  themselves  to  receive  the  arch  forms  ; 
one  uniform   course  of  change  from  simplicity  to  multipliciry.     I 

*  Mr.  Neale's  DraTvings  from  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  made  between  1871  and  1877  are 
several  hundreds  in  number.  Not  less  than  220  were  exhibited  at  Leicester  at  this  meeting, 
completely  lining  the  walls  of  the  Museum  Lecture  Hall. — [Note  by  Editor.] 
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will  not  speak  further,  here  and  now,  of  the  mouldings,  (5)  and 
ornamentation  (6).  The  general  principles  lie  close  on  the  surface, 
and  the  details  are  too  numerous  to  allow  themselves  to  be  condensed 
into  a  paragraph.  I  trust  I  have  made  my  aim  clear.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  a  very  short  space,  that  at  St.  Alban's  may 
be  read,  condensed  into  an  epitome,  the  history  of  English 
mediaeval  art. 

The  Perpendicular  work  is  shown  on  the  following  Plates,  in  Neale's 
Abbey  Clmrch  of  St.  Alban : — Plate  1,  The  Fruntispiecx. — Decoration  on 
the  Choir  Ceilincr  (coloured)  ;  Plate  4,  Soutli  Elevation  and  Section  look- 
ing North  (double  plate)  ;  Plate  5,  East  Elevation  and  Section  looking 
East  ;  Plates  2^  and  25,  Painted  Glass  fiom  Windows  in  North  Aisle  of 
Nave  and  Slype  ;  Plate  27,  Details  of  Tower  Roof  ;  Plates  35  and  36, 
Painted  Decoration  fi'oni  Roof  of  Sanctuary  ;  Plates  47,  48,  49,  and  50, 
Watching-Loft— South  Elevation,  details  and  carving  ;  Plate  60,  Carviugs 
— Spandrels  from  Abbot  Whethamstede's  Tomb.  Also  in  Associated 
Architectural  Societies'  lieports,  vol.  xiii.,  pt.  ii,  plate  facing  page  256. 

In  the  work  of  the  finest  period,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  at 
work  at  St.  Alban's,  in  constant  succession,  some  of  the  ablest  work- 
men in  the  country,  and  designers  who  had  the  command  of  solidity 
and  grandeur,  sustained  dignity  of  proportion,  constructive  propriety, 
and  masterly  fertility  of  resource — in  fact,  of  all  the  elements  of 
grand  architecture.  Trained  skill  also  succeeded  in  impressing  on 
all  that  it  touched  the  stamp  of  genius.  Such  decorative  carving — 
as  the  fourteenth-century  work  of  the  nave  and  lady  chapel — seems 
as  near  perfection  as  can  be  hoped  for  from  human  powers.  The 
history  of  the  community  is,  in  some  respects,  a  history  of  England, 
at  any  rate  from  the  time  when  this  grand  house  was  provided  for 
their  common  worship  till  the  Dissolution.  Every  Englishman 
regards  St.  Alban's  with  interest,  and  more  especially  every  English 
architect.  Its  antiquity,  its  vast  size,  its  majestic  form,  the  exquisite 
proportions  of  many  parts,  the  wealth  of  original  detail,  attracted 
me  first  to  its  study,  and  my  reverence  and  interest  have  grown 
deeper  continually,  as  I  have  laboriously  sought  after  the  principles 
of  its  designers.  An  architectural  student  may  well  be  thankful 
that  good  fortune  has  given  him  a  training,  by  which  he  may  be 
able  to  follow  through  the  work  of  his  life  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
men  of  old  time.  An  expression  of  hearty  gratitude  to  many  such 
old  masters  in  our  art  is  also  due  from  me  ;  especially  now  to  those 
who  at  St.  Alban's  have  left  for  our  learning  such  monuments  of 
their  skill  and  their  devotion.t 

t  I  must  acknowledge,  and  hope  my  readers  will  share,  my  sense  of  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
S.  Flint  Clarkson  (of  London  and  St.  Alban's),  for  constant  snggestive  questioning,  while  I 
•was  working  on  this  Paper.  My  labour  has  been  largely  increased  in  consequence  ;  but  my 
resvard  has  beer  in  the  attainment  of  a  certain  completeiiess  and  proportion,  -which  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  missed. 

James  NeALE,  Architect. 
8,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W,C. 
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On  the  History  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Choir  of  Canterlmry 
Cathedral,  A.J).  1175. — By  Charles  Hadfield,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  late  lamented  Professor  AVillis,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
archaeologists  of  this  nineteenth  century,  in  an  Introduction  to 
his  Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  notes  "its 
extent,  beauty,  and  importance,  the  variety  of  its  architectural 
styles,  the  changes  of  plan  and  structure  which  it  has  undergone, 
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and  especially  the  numerous  historical  particulars  relating  to  these 
changes  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  own  time."  liy  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  architectural  history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
he  thinks  a  considerable  insight  should  be  gained  as  to  the 
''motives  that  dictated  such  changes  of  plan  and  structure  in  all 
similar  mediaeval  buildings,"  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of 
their  designing  and  erection,  "  and  of  the  causes  that  led  to  those 
well-known  varieties  of  style  that  form  so  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  apparently  perplexing  a  subject  for  investigation." 

I  have,  I  must  confess,  ventured  on  what  has  proved  to  me  a 
pleasant  task  as  an  architect,  for  I  purpose  in  this  paper  to  submit 
to  your  consideration  a  series  of  facts  on  the  designing  and 
erection  of  this  cathedral,  which  will  prove  to  be  at  variance  with 
a  somewhat  generally  received,  yet  mistaken  view  of  the  way 
in  which  mediaeval  building  operations  were  carried  on. 

A  great  authority  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review  gravely 
advised  his  readers  the  other  day,  in  the  interests  of  the  architect- 
ure of  the  future,  to  apply  "  the  Bag  and  Baggage  "  theory  to  the 
members  of  the  architectural  profession,  and,  said  he,  to  entrust 
their  work,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  to  bands  of  working  men, 
who,  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  each  one  working 
as  he  thought  best,  would  infallibly  produce  themost  harmonious 
results,  and  evoke,  I  suppose,  order  out  of  chaos.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Rock,  in  his  '•  Church  of  our  Fathers,'"  that 
distinguished  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  were  their  oMm  designers. 
Both  these  views,  I  submit,  are  equally  fallacious,  and  I  shall 
shew  you  that  in  the  case  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  they  are  opposed 
to  fact,  as  they  are  indeed  to  common  sense. 

Mr.  Street,  the  eminent  architect,  in  his  work  on  Spanish 
architecture  has  given,  in  an  interesting  appendix,  details  of 
the  Spanish  mediaeval  architects,  and  their  modus  operandi,  which 
fully  bear  out  njy  view,  and  prove  that  they  were  men  of  culture, 
honoured  and  sought  after  by  princes  and  great  ecclesiastics, 
and  often  summoned  from  distant  countries,  chiefly  France  and 
Germany,  to  design  and  superintend  work ;  in  summing  up  the 
results  of  a  careful  study  and  enquiry,  and  after  giving  the 
names  of  many  of  these  men  which  he  found  recorded  in  old  docu- 
ments, he  says  :  "  T  was  myself  strongly  disposed  once  to  regard 
the  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  our  great  clerical  architects  as  a 
little  sacrilegious ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  now  changed 
my  mind,  and  believe  that  the  attempt  was  too  well  warranted  by  the 
facts.  In  short,  the  common  belief  in  a  race  of  clerical  architects, 
and  in  ubiquitous  bodies  of  freemasons,  seems  to  me  to  be  alto- 
gether erroneous.       The  more  careful  the  enquiry  is  that  we  make 
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into  the  customs  of  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  the  more 
clear  does  it  appear  that  neither  of  these  classes  had  any  general 
existence ;  and  in  Spain,  so  far  as  I  have  examined,  I  have  met 
with  not  a  single  trace  of  either." 

The  remarkable  album  or  sketch  book  of  Wilars  de  Honecort, 
a  thirteenth-century  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Paris,  (S.  G.  Latin.  L104,)  gives  a  curious  insight  into  the 
customs  of  the  art  of  building  at  that  period.  M.  Lassus,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  architect,  published  it  in  1851,  with  fac-simile 
drawings  of  the  sketches,  and  a  lengthy  description  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  in  1859,  translated  and  edited  an  English  edition. 
The  author  flourished  circa  1230,  and  ]\L  Lassus  concludes  he  was 
the  architect  of  the  great  church  at  Cambrai,  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  the  churches  built  by 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  at  Cassovia,  in  that  country,  and  at 
Marburg  in  Germany.  There  are  sketches  of  the  plans  of  portions 
of  the  churches  at  Cambrai,  Laon,  and  Eheims,  and  of  architectural 
details  and  machines  for  hoisting  stones,  besides  numerous  orna- 
mental designs  which  would  do  credit  to  a  modern  draughtsman. 
We  are  informed  that  he  had  travelled  in  many  lands,  that  he  had 
remained  many  a  day  in  Hungar}^  and  he  commences  thus  quaintly  : 
"  Wilars  de  Honecort  salutes  you,  and  implores  all  who  labour  at 
the  different  kinds  of  work  contained  in  this  book  to  pray  for  his 
soul  and  hold  him  in  remembrance.  For  in  this  book  may  be 
found  good  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  powers  of  masonry, 
and  of  devices  of  carpentry.  It  also  shews  the  power  of  the  art  of 
delineation,  the  outlines  being  regulated  and  taught  in  accordance 
with  geometry." 

The  recent  researches  of  other  well-known  wriiers  have  brought 
to  light  the  names  and  details  of  a  number  of  mediasval  lay  archi- 
tects ;  and  we  know  from  contemporary  and  trustworthy  evidence, 
that  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  lay  architects  were  employed  by  the 
monks,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  sole  management  of  the  design- 
ing and  carrying  out  of  the  works.  I  shall  not  then,  regret  the 
trouble  this  Paper  may  have  cost  me,  if  I  succeed  in  so  presenting 
the  matter  before  you  to-night,  as  to  convey  an  enhanced  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  those  silent  artist  workers  whose  names  and 
bodies  alike  have  perished,  but  whose  intellectual  labours  have 
been  preserved  to  our  own  time  by  their  works,  through  long 
centuries. 

It  is  not  ray  intention  to  give  a  complete  history  and  technical 
description  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  which  would  require 
several  papers,  and  might  be  wearisome,  but  I  propose  to  glance  at 
its  earlier  foundation  by  St.  Augustine,  the  Benedictine  monk,  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  some  of  the  numerous  vicissitudes  which 
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it  experienced  in  the  Saxon  period,  and  its  final  destruction  by  fire, 
and  reconstruction  in  the  twelfth  century  under  Archbishops 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  I  shall,  from  contemporary  records,  describe 
to  you  this  new  work,  and  then  devote  myself  at  length  to  the 
history  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir  and  eastern  portions  which 
were  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  a.d.  1174.  This  date  is  an  impor- 
tant one  in  the  history  of  the  Pointed  or  Gothic  style,  for  it  was 
then  developing  itself  in  France  from  Paris  as  a  centre  (where  the 
great  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  had  been  recently  commenced  in 
11G3),  and  for  three  centuries  and  a-half  was  destined  to  cover 
western  Europe  with  a  series  of  unique  and  graceful  monuments, 
many  of  which  remain  to  our  day,  eloquent  witnesses  to  the 
marvellous  intellectual  fertility  of  the  minds  which  conceived  them, 
and  the  cunning  hands  which  wrought  them.  The  writings  of 
Gervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  furnish  ample  details  of  the  archi- 
tectural liistory  of  the  cathedral.  He  was  a  methodical  and  careful 
compiler,  and  Avas  an  eye-witness  of  the  martyrdom  and  interment 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  on  29th  December,  1170;  and  of 
tlie  destructive  fire  in  1174,  of  which  he  has  left  what  Professor 
Willis  terms  a  valuable  and  minute  account.  Original  manuscript 
copies  of  his  work  are  preserved  at  Cambridge  and  the  British 
Museum,  and  it  has  been  printed  in  complete  form  in  the  col- 
lection of  chronicles  hnown  as  the  Decern  Scriptores,  and  quoted 
by  most  subsequent  writers  on  the  cathedral.  Should  any  member 
of  this  Society  visit  the  Eeading  Eoom  of  the  British  JMuseum  and 
enquire  for  "  Vespasian  B  XIX,"  of  the  Cottonian  Mcnmscrij^fs, 
he  will  have  handed  to  him  by  the  courteous  officials  a  quarto 
volume,  well  bound  in  calf,  and  containing  sundry  manuscript 
matter  in  the  Latin  language,  pages  1  to  96  being  the  work  of 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,  and  relating  to  the  cathedral  and  monastery. 
It  is  with  pages  1  to  9,  however,  that  we  are  concerned  to-night, 
and  they  are  headed  "  Gervasii  tractatus  de  combustione  et  repa- 
ratione  Dorobornensis  ecclesise."*  The  handwriting  is  bold  and 
legible,  and  the  initial  and  other  letters  afford  clear  evidence  that 
it  was  transcribed  (if  not  by  Gervase  himself)  in  the  first  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  therefore,  j^robably 
during  his  lifetime.  I  passed  some  hours  delightfully,  carefully 
perusing  and  noting  this  work  after  a  visit  to  Canterbury  on  the 
previous  day,  and  can  testify  to  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 
compiled. 

The  early  history  of  the  Saxon  Cathedral  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Eadmer,  the  singer  or  precentor  of  the  cathedral,  who 
flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  quoted  at  length  by 

*  The  Romans  named  the  city  Durovernum  or  Durobevnia. 
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Gervase.  He  was  a  boy  in  the  school  of  the  monastery  in  1070, 
when  the  celebrated  Norman  archbishop,  Lanfranc,  pulled  down 
the  Saxon  catliedral ;  and  he  wrote  a  history  of  bis  own  time  and 
the  biographies  of  the  archbishops.  He  records  that  a.d.  602, 
"  when  Augustine,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assumed  the 
episcopal  throne  in  that  royal  city,  he  recovered  therein,  by  the 
King's  (Ethelbert's)  assistance,  a  church,  which  as  he  was  told,  had 
been  constructed  by  the  original  labour  of  the  Eoman  believers.. 
This  church  he  consecrated  in  the  name  of  tlie  Saviour,  our  God, 
and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  there  he  established  an  habitation  for 
himself  and  for  all  his  successors." 

I  give  a  conjectural  plan  of  this  church,  wdiich  Venerable  Bede 
and  Edmer  (who  accompanied  St.  Anselm  to  Rome)  alike  testify 
to  have  been  built  in  the  Roman  manner,  and  duly  arranged  in 
some  parts  in  imitation  of  the  great  Vatican  basilica.  I  also  give 
a  plan  of  the  apse  and  choir  of  this  church,  which  influenced  so 
many  others  at  that  early  date,  throughout  Europe  :  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  St.  Augustine,  then  recently  sent  from 
Rome  to  Britain  by  the  Pope,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  would  have 
repaired,  or  remodelled  his  cathedral  church,  on  the  plan  of  what 
was  considered  the  great  church  of  Christendom.  It  had  an  apse 
at  its  western  end,  and  against  the  wall  the  pontifical  chair  raised 
by  several  steps  above  the  presbytery  level,  with  the  seats  for  the 
cardinals  following  the  curve  at  either  side.  In  front,  under  a 
baldaquin,  resting  on  marble  columns,  was  the  high  altar,  at  which 
the  celebrant  faced  the  people  looking  eastward. 

Underneath  was  the  famous  crypt  or  "  confessio  "  of  St.  Peter, 
the  model  afterwards  followed  at  Canterbury  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
choir  of  the  singers  was  screened  off  by  marble  pillars  from  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  from  it  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  presby- 
tery floor.  The  Saxon  church  at  Canterbury,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  Edmer's  description,  had  a  western  apse  with  the 
patriarchal  chair  against  the  wall,  and  an  altar  in  front,  at  which 
we  are  told  the  celebrant  faced  the  people  ;  it  had  also  an  eastern 
apse,  with  a  crypt  and  altar  below,  under  the  presbytery,  as  at  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  choir  of  the  singers  railed  off  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  a  low  wall  with  ambons  or  pulpits,  north  and  south,  as 
at  San  Clemente  and  others  of  the  Roman  basilicas.  It  had  a 
detached  baptistery  at  the  eastern  end,  and  towers  north  and  south 
on  each  side  of  tlie  nave.  Archbishop  Cuthbert  (11th)  built  this 
baptistery  in  740,  and  journeying  to  Rome  received  the  pallium 
from  Pope  Gregory,  and  obtained  from  him  that  all  future  arch- 
bishops might  be  buried  within  the  cathedral. 

Archbishop  Plegemund  (19th)  journeyed  to  Rome,  a.d.  891,  and 
brouo-ht   back  with  him  the  body  of  the  blessed   martyr  Blasius 
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from  the  Catacombs,  and  placed  it  in  Christ  Church.  Archbishop 
Odo  (22nd)  in  940  raised  the  walls  and  re-roofed  the  cathedral. 

In  A.D.  y88  the  great  Archbishop  St.  Dunstan  (24tli)  was 
buried  in  the  "  midst  of  the  choir,  in  a  leaden  coffin,  deep  in  the 
ground,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  English,  and  the 
depth  of  his  grave  was  made  equal  to  the  stature  of  a  man.  A  tomb 
was  afterwards  constructed  over  him  in  the  form  of  a  large  and 
lofty  pyramid,  and  having  at  the  head  of  the  saint  the  matutinal 
altars.  Thus,"  says  Edmer,  "by  choosing  so  conspicuous  a  spot 
he  left  a  mournful  and  tender  memorial  of  himself  to  the  brethren 
singing  in  the  choir,  or  ascending  the  steps  of  the  altar." 

In  A.D.  1011,  during  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  St.  Elphege 
(28tli),  Canterbury  was  sacked  by  the  Danes,  and  the  citizens  put 
to  the  sword.  The  monks,  with  their  archbishop,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  church,  but  on  St.  Elphege  going  forth  to  try  to  stay  the 
massacre,  the  soldiery  rushed  in,  slaughtered  the  monks,  and  set 
the  sacred  building  on  fire  ;  St.  Elphege  being  put  to  death  by 
them  later.  King  Canute  afterwards  repaired  this  sacrilegious 
damage,  and  gave  to  (^hrist  Church  his  crown  of  gold. 

In  1067  the  church  and  most  of  the  monastery  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  three  years  afterwards,  in  1070,  Lanfranc,  Abbot  of 
Caen,  a  most  energetic  and  honourable  man,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  "And  when  he  came  to  Canterbury,"  says  Edmer, 
"  and  found  that  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  rule,  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  fire  and  ruin,  he 
was  filled  Avith  consternation."  Nevertheless  he  set  to  work  with 
good  heart,  and  made  at  once  temporary  accommodation  for  the 
community,  rebuilding  the  monastery  and  cathedral  on  an  extend- 
ed and  more  maguificient  scale  from  their  foundations,  and  he 
completed  the  whole  in  about  seven  years.  Edmer  recounts  many 
interesting  details  of  this  rebuilding,  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  and  their  re-interment,  the  temporary  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  on  the  services,  &c.,  "  to  the  truth  of  which," 
he  adds  quaintly,  "  I  Edmer  can  witness,  for  I  was  then  a  boy  at 
the  school." 

Archbishop  St.  Anselm  succeeded  Lanfranc,  a.u.  1093,  and 
appointed  prior  of  the  monastery  Ernulf,  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  under  Lanfranc  at  Bee.  He  became  afterwards,  in  1107, 
Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  finally  in  1114  Bishop  of  Kochester. 
William  of  Malmsbury  tells  us,  that  "  while  at  Canterbury,  having 
taken  down  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  which  Lanfranc  had 
built,  he  erected  it  so  much  more  magnificently  that  nothing  like 
it  could  be  seen  in  England,  either  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  glass 
windows,  the  beauty  of  its  marble  pavement,  or  the  many 
coloured  pictures  which  led  the  wandering  eyes  to  the  very  summit 
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of  the  ceiliDg."  Prior  Erniilf,  however,  appears  to  have  handed 
over  the  completion  of  this  great  work  to  his  successor,  Prior 
Conrad,  who  decorated  it  with  excellent  paintings,  and  furnished 
it  with  precious  ornaments.  Ernulf  must  have  dearly  loved  what 
is  familiarly  termed  "  a  loose  slate,"  for  not  content  with  his 
operations  at  Canterbury,  which  replaced  a  work  barely  completed, 
he  pulled  down  the  old  buildings  at  Peterborough,  laid  new 
foundations,  and  finished  them  to  the  roof :  "  to  wit,  a  dormitory, 
chapter  house,  refectory,  and  necessarium  ;"  and  on  his  appointment 
to  Eochester  he  built  there  a  dormitory,  chapter  house,  and 
refectory.  His  works  at  Canterbury,  however,  originated  with  the 
great  Archbishop,  St.  Anselm,  who  handed  over  the  control  to  the 
priors  of  the  monastery.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
St.  Anselm,  having  largely  contributed  from  the  cathedral  funds 
(to  their  impoverishment)  in  aid  of  the  first  crusade  undertaken  by 
Duke  Eobert  of  iS'ormandy,  King  Henry,  his  brother,  granted  in 
acknowledgement  to  the  said  church  of  Canterbury  the  revenues  of 
his  town  of  Peckham  for  seven  years,  the  whole  of  which 
monies  were  devoted  by  St.  Anselm  to  the  new  choir.  The 
dedication  of  this  new  work  took  place  with  befitting 
splendour  on  the  4th  of  May,  1130,  in  the  presence  of  Kings 
Henry  I.  of  England,  and  David  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  English 
bishops,  and  an  old  chronicler  tells  us  that  ^'  so  famous  a  dedication 
has  never  been  heard  of  on  earth  since  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon." 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  my  Paper  and 
describe  to  you,  in  detail,  the  works  carried  out  at  Canterbury, 
after  a  destructive  fire  which  laid  waste  this  work  of  Ernulf  from 
the  central  tower  eastward.  Gervase's  account  is  concise  and 
graphic,  and  I  propose  to  give  you  the  leading  portions  verbatim, 
and  I  shall  comment  upon  them  in  passing  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  Incipit  Gervasii  tractatus  de  combustione  et  reparatione 
Cantuariensis  Ecclesiae."  Here  beginneth  Gervase,  his  history  of 
the  burning  and  repair  of  the  Church  of   Canterbury. 

"  In  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  by  the  just  but  occult  judgment  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ 
at  Canterbury  was  consumed  by  fire,  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
from  its  dedication,  that  glorious  choir,  to  wit,  which  had  been 
so  magnificently  completed  by  the  care  and  industry  of  Prior 
Conrad.  Now  the  manner  of  the  burning  and  repair  was  as  follows  : 
In  the  aforesaid  year,  on  the  nones  of  September,  at  about  the  ninth 
hour  (or  between  three  and  four  p.m.,  on  5th  September,  1774), 
and  during  an  extraordinary  violent  south  wind,  a  fire  broke  out 
before  the  gate  of  the  church,  and  outside  the  w^alls  of  the  monastery, 
by  which  three  cottages  were  half  destroyed.     Erom  thence,  while 
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the  citizens  were  assembling  and  subduing  the  fire,  cinders  and 
sparks  carried  aloft  by  the  high  wind  were  deposited  upon  the 
church,  and  being  driven  by  the  fury  of  the  wind  between  the 
joints  ot  the  lead  remained  there  among  the  half  rotten  planks,  and 
shortly  glowing  with  increasing  heat,  set  fire  to  the  dry  woodwork 
of  the  rafters,  from  these  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  larger 
beams  and  their  braces,  no  one  yet  perceiving  or  helping.  For  the 
well  painted  ceiling  bebw,  and  the  sheet  lead  covering  above,  con- 
cealed between  them  the  fire  that  had  arisen  within." 

Those  of  our  members  who  have  visited  Peterborough  Cathedral 
or  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  which  still  have  the  original  flat 
wooden  ceilings  painted  and  of  Norman  design,  will  readily  under- 
stand this  passage. 

"  Meantime,  the  three  cottages,  whence  the  mischief  had  arisen, 
being  destroyed,  and  the  popular  excitement  having  subsided, 
everybody  went  home  again,  while  the  neglected  church  was  con- 
suming with  fire  unknown  to  all.  But  beams  and  braces  burning, 
the  flames  rose  to  the  slopes  of  the  roof,  and  the  sheets  of  lead 
yielded  to  the  increasing  heat  and  began  to  melt.  Thus  the  raging 
wind  finding  a  a  freer  entrance  increased  the  fury  of  the  fire,  and 
the  flames  beginning  to  show  themselve,  a  cry  arose  in  the  church- 
yard, '  See,  see  !  the  church  is  on  fire  !'  Then  the  people  and  the 
monks  assemble  in  haste,  they  draw  water,  they  brandish  their 
hatchets,  they  run  up  the  stairs,  full  of  eagerness  to  save  the  church, 
already,  alas,  beyond  their  help.  But  when  they  reach  the  roof 
and  perceive  the  black  smoke  and  scorching  flames  that  pervade  it 
throughout,  they  abandon  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  thinking 
only  of  their  own  safety  make  all  haste  to  descend. 

"  And  now  tliat  the  fire  had  loosened  the  beams  from  the  pegs 
that  bound  them  together,  the  half-burnt  timbers  fell  into  the  choir 
below  on  the  seats  of  the  monks  ;  the  seats  consisting  of  a  great 
mass  of  woodwork  caught  hre,  ai^d  then  the  mischief  grew  worse 
and  worse.  And  it  was  marvellous,  though  sad,  to  behold  how 
that  glorious  choir  itself  fed  and  assisted  the  fire  that  was  destroying 
it.  For  the  flames  multiplied  by  this  mass  of  timber,  and  extend- 
ing upwards  full  fifteen  cubits,  (about  25  feet),  scorched  and  burnt 
the  walls,  and  more  especially  injured  the  columns  of  the  church." 
I  would  draw  joiiv  attention  here  to  this  last  item  of  the  damage, 
for,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  it  influenced  in  an  important  degree 
the  modus  operandi  adopted  in  the  rebuilding  or  rather  restoration 
of  the  choir. 

The  light-fingered  gentry,  as  nowadays,  appear  to  have  given 
trouble  to  honest  folks  at  fires  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  our 
chronicler  proceeds  to  relate  "  how  the  people  ran  to  the  ornaments 
of  the  church  and  began  to  tear  down  the  pallia  and  curtains,  some 
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that  they  might  save,  hut  some  to  steal  them.  Some  there  were 
who  inflamed  with  a  wicked  and  diabolical  cupidity,  feared  not  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  things  of  the  church  which  they  had 
saved  from  the  fire." 

"  In  this  manner,  the  house  of  God,  hitherto  delightful  as  a 
paradise  of  pleasures,  was  now  made  a  despicable  heap  of  ashes, 
reduced  to  a  dreary  wilderness,  and  laid  open  to  all  the  injuries 
of  the  weather."  Gervase  then  describes  the  grief  both  of  the 
monks  and  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  would  rather  have  laid 
down  their  lives  than  that  the  church  should  liave  so  miserably 
perished.  "  For  not  only  was  the  choir  consumed  in  the  fire,  but 
also  the  infirmary  with  the  Lady  Chapel  and  several  other  offices  in 
the  court;  moreover  many  ornaments  and  goods  of  the  church 
were  reduced  to  ashes." 

The  monks  seemed  to  have  been  completely  stunned  by  this 
disaster,  and  Gervase  with  much  feeling  compares  their  sorrow  and 
reo-ret  to  the  lamentations  of  the  prophet  Jeremias  over  the  afflic- 
tions and  ruin  of  Jerusalem ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  temporary  altar 
and  choir  were  at  once  erected  in  the  nave,  which  remained 
uninjured,  so  that  the  divine  offices  could  be  carried  on  daily 
without  interruption  ;  the  resting  places  of  the  saints  in  the  ruined 
choir  were  opened,  and  the  coffins  Avere  decently  placed  at  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  nave.  "  Thus,  like  the  children  of 
Israel  were  ejected  from  the  land  of  promise,  yea,  even  from  a 
paradise  of  delight,  that  it  might  be  like  people,  like  priest,  and 
that  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  might  be  poured  out  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  so  the  brethren  remained  in  grief  and  sorrow 
for  five  years  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  separated  from  the  people 
only  by  a  low  wall." 

But  there  was  no  time  for  useless  lamentation,  for  the  pillars 
of  the  choir  arcade,  calcined  and  split  by  the  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, were  scaling  in  pieces  and  giving  way,  so  that,  says  our 
chronicler,  "they  frightened  even  the  wisest  out  of  their  wits," 
and  immediate  action  was  necessary  to  secure  the  tottering  walls 
from  impending  ruin.  We  arrive  here  at  an  interesting  point  in 
the  proceedings,  for  the  brethren  had  to  seek  counsel  "  as  to  how, 
and  in  what  manner  the  burnt  church  might  be  repaired,"  a  step,  I 
need  not  say,  which  of  necessity  required  care  and  forethought.  They 
seem  to  have  decided  on  something  like  a  modern  competition, 
which  difi'ered  materially  in  one  or  two  essential  particulars  Irom  the 
routine  too  often  observed  by  the  British  public  at  such  a  business 
in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century.  The  good  monks  did  not 
advertise  far  and  wide,  regardless  of  the  brains  and  pockets  of  the 
unfortunate  producers,  for  batches  of  smart  water  colour,  or  pen 
and  ink  drawings,  which,  I  say  advisedly,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
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of  a  hundred  are  simply  misleading  and  valueless,  so  far  as  they  aiford 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  realization  of  what  is  delineated  ;*  but 
they  sought  counsel  from  a  number  of  skilled  men,  heard  what 
each  had  to  say,  and  then  made  their  choice,  having  doubtless 
properly  remunerated  the  unsuccessful  competitors  for  their  trouble. 
To  quote  Gervase :  Coaoocati  sunt  artifices  Fraud  et  Anr/Ii ; 
'*  French  and  English  artificers"  (as  Willis  translates  it,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  somewhat  obscurely:  it  were  better,  architects  or 
engineers,)  "  were  summoned.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  French  thir- 
teenth century  hymn  on  the  Incarnation,  where  the  word  ar-tifex 
is  employed  in  such  phrase  as  to  convey  to  you  the  correct 
interpretation  : — 

**  Latet  sol  in  sidere 

Oriens  in  vespere 

Artifex  in  opere." 
"The  Sun  is  concealed  within  a  star, 
The  Orient  within  the  evening  star, 
The  Creator  within  his  handiwork." 
The  advisers  seem  to  have  differed  then  as  now,  some  suggesting 
the  repair  of  the  columns,  and  undertaking  to  carry  out  the  work 
without  the  removal  of  the  superstructure,  whilst  others  boldly 
declared  that  the  monks  must  make  up  their  minds  to  the  removal 
of  the  whole,  and  its  reconstruction;  and  this  opinion  as  might 
be  expected,  frightened  the  good  fathers  out  of  their  wits  ;  "  and 
no  wonder,"  remarks  Gervase,  "  for  how  could  they  hope  that  so 
great  a  work  should  be  completed  in  their  days  by  any  human 
ingenuity."  "  However,  amongst  the  others,  there  had  come  a 
certain  citizen  of  Sens,t  by  name  William  (  Vir  admoduin  streriuus, 
in  ligiio  et  lapide,  artifex  su.btilissinius)  ;  a  man  full  of  tact  and 
energy,  and  well  skilled  in  wood  and  stone  construction.  Him, 
therefore,  they  retained  on  account  of  his  lively  genius  and  good 
reputation,  and  dismissed  the  others.  And  to  him,"  (I  would  draw 
your  attention  to  this  fact)  "  and  the  providence  of  God  was  the 
execution  of  the  work  committed."  I  apprehend  that  a  mere  over- 
seer, or  even  skilled  workman  would  not  have  been  thus  spoken  of, 
and  only  a  man  of  high  standing,  about  to  embark  on  an  arduous 
and  important  undertaking,  with  full  confidence  on  the  part  of  his 
employers  in  his  powers  and  integrity.  We  now  see  William  of 
Sens  installed  at  his  new  post,  "  for  residing  many  days  with  the 
monks,  and  carefully  surveying  the  burnt  walls  in  their  upper  and 
lower  parts  within  and  without,  he  did  yet  for  some  time  conceal 

*  I  venture  to  submit  that  the  objectionable  nature  of  so  many  modern  competitions  is 
resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  respectable  professional  men  from  them,  and  until  they  are 
conducted  on  a  widely  altered  and  consistent  basis  architects  of  good  reputation  can  find  but 
small  inducement  to  embark  in  them. 

t  Sens  is  a  considerable  town  of  France,  84  miles  south  east  of  Paris,  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Champagne.  The  nave  of  its  cathedral,  completed  about  1168,  has  several 
peculiarities  in  common  with  the  work  of  William  of  Sens  at  Canterbury. 
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what  he  found  necessary  to  be  done,  lest  the  truth  should  kill  them 
in  their  present  state  of  pusillanimity.     But  he  went   on   preparing 
all  things  that  were  needful  for  the   work,  either  of  himself   or  by 
the  agency  of  others.       And  when  he  found  that  the  monks  began 
to  be  somewhat  comforted,  he  ventured  to  confess  that  the  pillars 
rent  with  the  fire  and  all  that  they  supported  must  be  destroyed,  if 
the  monks  wished  to    have    a  safe  and    excellent   building.     At 
length  they  agreed,  being  convinced  by  reason  and  wishing  to  have 
the  work  as  good  as  he  promised,  and  above  all  things  to  live  in 
security ;  thus  they  consented  patiently,   if  not  willingly,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  choir.     And  now  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
procuring  of  stone  from  beyond  the  sea.     He  constructed  ingenious 
machines  for  loading  and  unloading  ships,  and  for  hoisting  cement 
and  stones.     Formas  quoque  ad  lapides  his  qui  couvenerant  scidp- 
foribus  tradidlt.    He  gave  to  the  stone-cutters  who  had  been  called 
together  templets  or  full  sized  draughts  for  sliaping  the  stone-work," 
(an  important  part,  by  the  way,  of  the  routine  of  a  modern  archi- 
tect, who  has  any  care  for  the  excellence  of  his  work,)  "  and  with 
great  diligence  prepared  other  things  of  the  same  kind,"  (doubtless, 
further  detailed  drawings  and  models  of  his   design).      "  The  choir 
thus  condemned  to  destruction  was  pulled  down,  and  nothing  else 
was  done  this  year."     Gervase  here  makes  a  digression   to   describe 
the  old  work  before  proceeding  to  the  new.     He  quotes  the  account 
of  "Ednier,  the  venerable  singer,"  as  he  terms  him,  in  his  Opuscula, 
of  the  Saxon  church,  which  Lanfranc  razed  to  the  ground,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  alluding  to  the  three  fires  which  had  devastated  the 
cathedral,   goes  on  to  say,   "  of  this  last  conflagration  unhappily 
we  have   not   read,    but    have   seen  it  with  our  own  eyes."      It 
will  be  recollected    that  the  cathedral  suffered  from  a  fourth  fire 
about  five  years  ago,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  plumbers,  when 
the  roof  of  the  choir  was   burned,  and  the  building   only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  stone  vaulted  ceiHng.     With  regard  to  the 
choir  or  eastern  termination  of  Lanfranc's  church,  nothing  is  known, 
and  Gervase  pointedly  remarks,  "  You  must  know,  good  reader,  that 
I  never  saw  the  choir  of  Lanfranc,  neither  have  I  been  able  to  meet 
with  any  description  of  it."     There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  the 
assumption  that  either  from  want  of  funds,  or  the  haste  in   which 
Lanfranc  carried  on  his  work,   it   was  small  and  contracted,    too 
small  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  convenience  and  requirements  of  the 
monastery  when  St.  Anselm  projected  the  new  choir.     Willis  points 
out  that  Lanfranc  was  the  first  abbot  of  St.   Stephen's  monastery 
at  Caen,  where  he  erected  in  1064,  the  great  church  of  the  Abbaye 
aux  hommes,   dedicated  in   1077,  after  his  remo\al  to  Canterbury. 
The  two  churches  were  building  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  alike 
in  dimensions  and  design,  and  were  possibly  the  work  of  one  architect. 
The  church  at  Canterbury  had  a  central  tower  resting  on  great  pillars 
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and  surmounted  by  the  gilded  figure  of  a  clierubim,  hence  its  name 
*'  The  Angel  Steeple."  To  the  west  was  the  nave  having  an  arcade  of 
eight  pillars  on  either  side  and  terminated  by  two  lofty  towers.  A 
gilded  corona  for  lights  hung  from  the  centre,  and  there  was  a 
screen  with  a  loft  in  the  arch  of  the  tower  next  the  nave,  and  below 
it  in  the  centre,  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross,  while  overhead  on  the 
rood  beam  was  a  great  crucihx  "  the  deare  remembrance  of  our 
dying  Lorde."  In  the  north  aisle  was  Our  Lady's  oratory  and 
altar ;  north  and  south  of  the  tower  were  transepts,  of  two  bays, 
vaulted  in  two  stories  with  a  pillar  in  the  centre  sustaining  the  said 
vault  or  gallery.  Eastwards,  in  each  transept,  small  apsidal  chapels 
projected,  two  stories  high.  To  the  south  on  the  ground  floor  stood 
St.  Michael's  altar,  and  above,  the  altar  of  All  Saints,  and  the  organ 
stood  also  on  the  vault  above  this  south  transept.  These  upper 
chapels  were  approached  by  winding  staircases  as  a  very  charming 
incident  recorded  by  Edmer  indicates,  and  these  staircases  still 
remain,  although  at  a  later  date  the  pillar  and  loft  were  removed  to 
give  a  proper  view  of  the  place  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas. 
"  In  our  own  time,"  says  Edmer,  "  it  happened  to  one  of  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  church,  Alfvvin  by  name,  who  filled  the  office  of 
sacrist,*  that  he  on  the  night  of  the  festival  of  St.  Wilfrid,  was 
resting  in  a  certain  lofty  place  in  the  church,  outside  the  choir,  and 
before  an  altar,"  (possibly  in  the  organ  loft,)  "  above  which,  at  that 
time,  the  relics  of  the  blessed  Wilfrid  were  deposited  in  a  feretory. 
There,  as  he  lay  between  sleeping  and  waking,  he  saw  the  church 
filled  with  celestial  light,  and  angelic  persons  singing  the  divine 
office,  and  beheld  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  or  sing  the 
lessons,  ascend  the  cochlea  or  winding  stair,  and  ask  a  blessing 
before  the  altar  and  shrine  of  St.  Wilfrid,  which  done,  they 
straightway  descended  and  resumed  the  usual  office  of  the  feast 
with  all  solemnity."  In  the  north  transept  above,  stood  the 
altar  of  St.  Blasius,  and  below  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict.  Between 
this  chapel  and  the  choir  the  space  is  divided  into  two,  that  is 
for  the  steps  which  descend  into  the  crypt,  and  the  grand  fight 
by  whish  the  choir  level  is  gained.  The  blank  wall  or  pier  adjoin- 
ing St.  Benedict's  altar  was  the  spot,  so  Gervase  tells  us,  where 
St.  Thomas  fell,  having  received  his  death  blow  from  Reginald 
Fitzurse  and  his  companions,  on  29th  December,  1170.  He  had 
entered  the  church  through  the  cloister  doorway,  and  was  proceeding 

*  Professor  Willis  notes  that  the  statutes  of  Lanfranc  were  addressed  to  the  entire 
Benedictine  Order  in  England,  but  he  had  evidently  the  arrangements  of  his  own  church  and 
monastery  in  view  as  a  model.  Amongst  the  duties  of  the  "  circa  "or  monastic  watchman,  he 
is  directed  to  go  round  to  all  the  altars  in  the  crypts,  and  also  to  those  which  are  beneath  on 
either  side  of  the  choir,  lest  any  brother  might  be  sleeping  thei-e  or  otherwise  reposing  himself 
unduly.  Here  not  oidy  the  crypt  and  its  altars  are  mentioned  but  also  the  altars  which 
Gervase  has  explained  to  have  other  altars  in  an  upper  floor  above  them.  And  as  I  have  just 
shown  that  the  choir  occupied  the  tower  si)ace,  these  altars  are  well  described  in  the  statute  as 
being  on  each  side  of  the  choir.  An  identical  example  of  chapels  of  Norman  date  remains 
at  Gloucester  Cathedral  in  the  transepts,  and  at  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church. 
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to  the  clioir,  where  vespers  were  about  to  be  sung,  up  the  flight 
of  steps,  when  his  assailants  followed  and  enquired  loudly  for 
him.  Hearing  the  tumult  he  turned  back  at  once  to  confront  them, 
and  receiving  his  death  blow,  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  pier,  exclaim- 
ing, as  Gervase  records,  "  To  God  and  St.  Mary,  to  St.  Denys  and 
the  patron  saints  of  this  church,  I  commend  myself  and  the  cause 
of  the  church."  I  observed  when  at  Canterbury  that  the  Norman 
masonry  is  carefully  preserved  at  this  point,  for  some  height  from 
the  ground,  although  every  other  portion  of  both  transepts  was 
recased  and  altered  by  Prior  Goldsione  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  grand  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  nave  to  the  choir  level 
is  the  leading  feature  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  and  imparts 
to  it  a  unique  and  very  dignified  appearance.  Prior  Ernulf  s  choir, 
of  which  1  have  prepared  a  plan,  had  nine  bays,  and  then  a 
semicircular  apse,  with  an  ambulatory  round,  and  was  ceiled  with 
a  flat  painted  ceiling  of  wood  over  the  centre,  and  the  aisles  had 
plain  stone  vaults. 

In  the  apse  behind  the  high  altar  stood  the  patriarchial  chair, 
formed  out  of  a  single  stone,  on  an  elevated  flight  of  eight  steps 
above  the  altar  level.  Here  the  archbishops  were  wont  to  sit 
during  mass  on  high  festivals  until  the  consecration,  Avhen  they 
descended  by  the  eight  steps  to  the  altar.  Over  this  high  altar  was  a 
beam  supported  on  two  columns  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  sustaining  the  ]\fajestas  Domini,  (the  Majesty)  the  images  of 
SS.  Dunstan  and  Elphege,  and  seven  chests  covered  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  containing  relics.  Between  the  columns  was  a 
gilded  cross  surrounded  by  sixty  transparent  crystals,  and  over- 
head in  the  midst  of  the  choir  hung  a  great  gilded  "  corona  lucis  " 
for  twenty-four  wax  lights.  Underneath  was  the  remarkable  crypt, 
which  still  remains.  On  either  side  stood  the  chapels  and  towers 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Anselm,  and  at  the  extreme  east  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  completed  the  building.  Here  Gervase  tells 
us  St.  Thomas  said  his  first  mass,  and  was  frequently  accustomed 
to  pray  and  attend  the  services  of  the  church,  and  in  the  crypt 
below  his  body  was  buried,*  the  day  after  his  martyrdom.  Gervase 
here  apologises  for  his  lengthy  digression  :  "  though  many  things," 
says  he,  "  have  been  omitted  for  brevity's  sake,  and  let  us  now 
boldy  prepare  for  the  destruction  of  this  old  work,  and  the  mar- 
vellous building  of  the  new,  and  let  us  see  what  our  Master  William 

*  Gervase  notes  "  That  St.  Thomas  suffered  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  patriarchate,  on 
the  4th  kalehd  of  January,  Srd  feria  (Tuesday,  2flth  December),  while  the  monks  were 
singing  vespers,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1170.  His  body  was  placed  in  a  feretrum  and 
laid  before  the  altar  of  Christ.  On  tlie  morrow  the  brethren  carried  him  into  the  crypt  and 
placed  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  ;  and  that  I  may  truly  relate  what  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  and 
handled  with  my  hands,  he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  hair  shirt  (cilicium),  then  a  linen  one 
(staminium).  over  these  the  black  cowl  (cucullam  nigram),then  the  alb  in  which  he  was  con- 
secrated, the  tunic  also  and  dalmatic,  chasuble,  pall  and  mitre,  below  he  had  hair  drawers 
f emoralia  cilicina) ,  with  linen  ones  over,  woollen  hose  and  sandals . 
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has  been  doing  meanwhile."  I  will  first  point  out  that  William 
of  Sens  appears  to  have  been  engaged  by  the  monks  as  the  resident 
architect  for  a  term  of  years,  which  engagement,  I  need  not  say, 
a  man  of  high  reputation  was  enabled  in  those  times  to  take  up 
with  great  beneht  to  the  work,  and  without  inconvenience  to 
himself.  Tlie  work,  I  a})prehend,  M^as  executed  as  datal  work, 
the  Father  Procurator  of  the  Convent  purcliasing  tlie  materials, 
with  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  architect,  and  paying  the 
workmen's  wages,  for  we  find  later  on  that  a  monk  was  foreman  of 
the  masons.  This  was  the  most  convenient  and  even  economical 
way  of  procedure,  for  it  allowed  the  suspension  of  the  work  at  short 
notice,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  resources.  I  will  now  place 
before  you  the  scheme  propounded  by  William  of  Sens  for  recon- 
struction, and  then  proceed  at  once  with  the  narrative  of  Gervase. 
The  fire,  as  we  have  seen,  began  in  the  roof  of  the  choir,  which 
falling  in  ignited  the  wooden  seats  and  furniture,  and  the  intense 
heat  from  the  conflagration  calcined,  and  split  the  columns  of  the 
arcade  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  whole 
within  the  outer  walls.  These,  as  is  evident  from  the  portions 
remaining,  were  protected  from  the  direct  action  of  the  hre  by  the 
stone  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  aisles,  and  were  thus  comparatively 
uninjured.  The  idea  of  William  of  Sens  was  to  reconstruct  in  a 
new  and  more  commanding  style  the  pillars  and  arcades  on  the  eld 
foundations,  above  Ernulf's  crypt,  and  to  cover  them  with  a  groined 
stone  vault,  in  the  place  of  the  wooden  ceiling,  and  thus  reduce 
the  risk  of  another  disaster  by  fire,  whilst  he  proposed  to  retain 
the  external  walls,  and  raise  them  to  fit  the  proportions  of  the  new 
interior  work.  It  is  clear  his  employers  looked  for  novelty  and 
magnificence  in  this  new  design,  and  Gervase  gives  a  detailed 
summary  of  the  differences  between  the  old  and  new  work,  "  the 
former  being,"  as  he  says,  "  destroyed  and  changed  into  somewhat 
new  and  of  a  more  noble  fashion.  The  pillars  of  the  old  and  new 
are  alike  in  form  and  thickness,  but  different  in  length,  being 
elongated  by  almost  12  feet.  In  the  old  capitals  the  work  was  plain  ; 
in  the  new  ones  exquisite  in  scul^Jture.  There,  the  circuit  of  the 
choir  had  twenty-two  pillars ;  here,  are  twenty-eiglit.  There,  the 
arches  and  everything  else  was  plain,  or  sculptured  with  an  axe 
and  not  with  a  chisel ;  but  here,  almost  throughout  is  appropriate 
sculpture.  No  marble  columns  were  there ;  but  here,  are  innumer- 
able ones.  There,  in  the  circuit  round  the  choir,  the  vaults  are 
plain  ;  but  here,  they  are  arch  ribbed  and  have  keystones.  There, 
a  wall  set  upon  pillars  divided  the  crosses  from  the  choir ;  but 
here,  the  crosses  are  separated  from  the  choir  by  no  such  partition, 
and  converge  together  in  one  keystone,  which  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  vault  which  rests  on  four  i)rincipal  pillars. 
There,  was  a  ceiling  of  wood  decorated   with  excellent  painting ; 
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but  here,  is  a  vault  beautifully  constructed  of  stone  and  light  tufa. 
There,  was  a  single  triforium ;  but  here,  are  two  in  the  choir,  and  a 
third  in  the  aisle  of  the  church." 

This  must  be  made  known,  however,  that  the  new  work  is 
higher  than  the  old,  by  so  much  as  the  upper  windows  of  the  body 
of  the  clioir  are  raised  above  the  marble  tabling.  And  he  goes  on 
to  explain,  for  "  the  benefit  of  future  ages,"  the  curious  contraction 
in  the  width  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  choir,  which  arose  from 
the  position  of  the  towers  and  chapels  of  St.  Anselm  and  St. 
Andrew,  and  because  of  the  intention  tliat  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
should  be  erected  at  the  head  of  the  church,  where  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  stood,  and  this  was  much  narrower  than  the 
choir.  ''  The  master,"  he  continues,  "  therefore,  not  choosing  to 
pull  down  the  said  towers,  and  being  unable  to  move  them  entire, 
set  out  the  breadth  of  the  choir  so  far  in  a  straight  line.  Then 
receding  slightly  on  either  side  of  the  tower,  and  preserving  as 
much  as  he  could  the  breadth  of  the  passage  outside  the  choir 
on  account  of  the  processions  which  were  there  frequently  passing, 
he  gradually  and  obliquely  drew  in  his  work,  so  that  from  opposite 
the  altar  it  might  begin  to  contract,  and  from  thence  at  tlie  third 
pillar  might  be  so  narrowed  as  to  coincide  with  the  breadth  of 
the  Trinity  Chapel."  Beyond,  four  pillars  were  set  on  the  sides, 
equidistant,  but  of  a  different  form,  and  beyond  these  other  four 
were  arranged  in  a  (drcle,  and  upon  these  the  superposed  work  was 
brought  together  and  terminated.  The  outer  wall  which  extends 
from  the  towers  first  proceeds  in  a  straight  line,  is  then  bent  into 
a  curve,  and  thus  in  the  round  tower  the  wall  on  each  side  comes 
together  and  is  there  ended.  "  All  which,"  adds  Gervase,  "  may 
be  more  clearly  and  pleasantly  seen  by  the  eyes  than  taught  in 
writing.  But  this  much  was  said  that  the  differences  between  the 
old  and  new  work  might  be  made  manifest."  A  reference  to  the 
drawings  will  explain  to  you  generally  this  description  of  Gervase, 
but  a  close  examination  on  the  spot  of  the  external  walls  disclosed 
to  me  evidence  which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  fully. 
I  have  explained  that  these  walls  were  repaired  and  raised  about 
12  feet  to  suit  the  new  pillars  and  arches;  now  the  masonry  from 
that  point  upwards  is  finer  in  execution  than  below  (see  Sketch), 
and  in  some  instances  the  wall  pilasters  have  been  renewed,  down 
to  the  floor  level.  In  these  the  base  moulding  is  of  the  same 
contour  as  that  used  in  all  the  new  work,  whereas  the  others  have 
the  contour  used  in  the  known  old  work,  where  they  are  of  a 
ruder  character.  Furthermore,  Avhile  the  Norman  stonework  was 
retixed  in  the  window-heads,  &c.,  the  upper  portions  of  the 
walls  are  of  an  advanced  and  more  graceful  design,  and  have  the 
marble  caps  and  collonettes  which  do  not  exist  in  the  older  work, 
and   were   one    of   the   novelties  introduced  bv  William  of  Sens. 
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The  crypt  under  the  choir  and  presbytery  is  clearly  the  original 
portion  of  Ernulfs  church,  ard  remains  undisturbed,  except  where 
comniunications  where  made  into  the  new  cry])t  or  undercroft  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  as  Gervase  records,  and  pillars  inserted  by  William 
of  Sens  to  strengthen  the  piers  for  the  superstructure. 

Britton,  in  his  Cathedral  Antlqalties,  says,  "  this  crypt  may  be 
regarded  as  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  interesting  in  England. 
In  extent,  construction,  and  ornamental  detail,  it  must  alike  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  architect  and  antiquary." 

I  shall  now  return  to  William  of  Sens,  whom  we  left  preparing 
materials  and  arranging  for  a  vigorous  commencement  of  the  new 
building  in  1175,  and  after  the  summary  given  above,  shall  conline 
myself  chiefly  to  Gervase's  description,  year  by  year,  of  the  progress 
of  the  new  works.  His  manuscript  ends  somewhat  abruj^tly  with 
the  completion  of  the  choir  in  1184,  and  having  already  sorely  tres- 
passed on  your  kind  attention  by  the  length  of  this  paper,  1  propose 
at  that  point  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  having  only  in  addition, 
hastily  noticed  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  and  central  tower  at  a 
later  period,  which  will  account  for  the  architectural  history  of  the 
cathedral  as  it  remains  to  our  own  time. 

"  The  Master,"  as  Gervase  now  invariably  terms  him,  "  from  his 
appointment  in  September,  1174  up  to  September  1175,  went  on 
with  his  preparations  and  took  down  the  old  damaged  clerestory 
walls,  and  after  the  5th  of  September  erected  four  pillars,  two  on 
each  side,  and  two  more  after  winter  early  in  1176,  then  he  was  able 
to  turn  the  arches  with  the  aisle  vaulting  of  three  bays.  These  works 
occupied  the  second  year.  In  the  third  year  he  placed  two  pillars 
on  each  side,  the  two  extreme  ones  of  which  he  decorated  with 
marble  columns  placed  round  them,  and  because  at  that  place  the 
choir  and  crosses  were  to  meet  he  constituted  these  principal  pillars. 
To  which  having  added  the  keystones  and  vault,  he  intermingled 
the  triforium  from  the  great  tower  with  many  marble  columns. 
Above  these  was  anotlier  triforium  and  windows.  Next  he  turned 
three  bays  of  the  vaulting  up  to  the  crossing,  which  vaulting  was 
sexpartite  in  character."  "  All  which  things "  says  Gervase, 
"  appeared  to  us  and  to  all  who  saw  them  incomparable  and  most 
worthy  of  praise.  And  at  so  glorious  a  beginning  we  rejoiced  and 
conceived  good  hopes  of  the  end,  and  provided  for  the  acceleration 
of  the  work  with  dihgence  and  spirit.  Thus  was  the  third  year 
occupied  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  In  the  summer  of  which, 
1178,  five  pillars  eastward  on  a  side  were  erected,  the  first  being 
ornamented  with  marble  columns  as  before,  and  the  arches  and 
vaults  were  placed  on  them  in  due  order.  Having  completed  the 
arches  and  upper  triforia,  he  was  on  the  scafiblding,  no  doubt, 
directing  the  preparations  for  turning  the  great  vault  of  the  choir 
crossing,  when  the  scaffolding  gave  way  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
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at  a  height  of  50  feet  from  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  stones  and 
timbers  accompanying  his  fall.  Thus  sorely  bruised  by  the  blows 
from  the  beams  and  stones  he  was  rendered  helpless  alike  to  him- 
self and  the  work,  but  no  other  person  than  himself  was  in  the 
least  injured.  Against  the  master  only  was  the  vengeance  of  God 
or  the  spite  of  the  devil  directed."  This  accident  happened  in 
September,  1178,  and  soon  after  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
Gervase  describes  as  having  taken  place  on  the  Vigil  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  between  twelve  and  two  p.m.,  13th 
September.  We  now  arrive  at  an  interesting  part  of  the  manu- 
script which,  I  submit,  gives  additional  proof  as  to  the  true  position 
of  William  of  Sens,  and  one  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  brave 
master,  who,  bruised  and  shaken  sorely,  still  remained  at  his  post. 
"  For,"  says  Gervase,  "the  master,  thus  hurt,  remained  in  his  bed 
for  some  time,  under  medical  care  in  expectation  of  recovering,  but 
was  deceiv^ed  in  this  hope,  for  his  health  amended  not."  But 
winter  was  approaching,  and  it  was  necessary  to  finish  the  great 
vault,  and  he  therefore  took  into  his  confidence  a  clever  and  indus- 
trious young  monk  (probably  some  good  lay  brother  of  the  convent), 
who  was  overseer  of  the  masons,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  the 
work  under  his  own  instructions.  "  And  much  heartburning  and 
jealousy  resulted,  because,"  says  Gervase,  "  it  made  this  young  man 
appear  more  skilful  than  better  paid  and  more  powerful  ones.  But 
the  master  reclining  on  his  bed,  quelled  at  once  all  disturbance, 
and  gave  orders  what  should  be  done  first,  and  what  last,  and  all 
things  in  due  order,  and  thus  was  the  vault  of  the  crossing  com- 
pleted." "  Maglster  tarn  in  ledo  recumhens  quid  prius  quid  posterivs 
fien  debuit  ordinavit.  Factum  est  itaqae  ciborium  inter  quatuor 
'pilarios  principfdesy  Two  more  bays  at  each  side  (the  transept 
vaults),  were  turned  before  winter,  when  heavy  rains  setting  in, 
stopped  the  work. 

And  now  we  are  about  to  part  company  with  Master  William 
of  Sens,  for  hopelessly  crippled,  and  finding  that  he  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  skill  and  attention  of  his  physicians,  "  he  gave  up 
the  work,"  {opi  renuntiavit,)  and  crossing  the  sea  returned  to  his 
home  in  France.  And  another  succeeded  him  in  the  charge  of  the 
works,  William  by  name,  English  by  nation,  small  indeed  in  body, 
but  Inghly  skilled  and  trustworthy  in  many  kinds  of  work.  "  In 
diversis  operihus,  suhtilis  valde  et  prohatusj''  He  appears  to  have 
proceeded  with  the  work  in  the  same  style  as  William  of  Sens  ; 
probably  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  had  left  behind  him  drawings 
or  models  of  his  general  design,  approved  by  the  monks,  and  also 
because  the  advanced  state  of  the  work  itself,  rendered  any  altera- 
tions undesirable,  if  not  impossible.  Thus  we  detect  but  a  slight 
change  in  the  superstructure,  and  that  is  apparent  to  an  architect, 
only  after  close  inspection,  in  a  certain  gracefulness  and  freedom  of 
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design  in  some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
church.     But  it  is  in  the  grand  crypt  or  undercroft  of  the  Trinity 
chapel,  which  I  have   no   hesitation   in  assigning  to  William   the 
Englisliman,  and  which  was  a  departure  from  the  first  design,  as 
the  building  affords  clear  evidence,  that  we  see  the  mind  and  hand 
of  the  new  'master,  and  being  unfettered   he  has  adopted  a  bolder, 
more  advanced,  and  thoroughly  English  style  of  Pointed  work  ; 
and  whereas,   above   he  used  the  same  mouldings  and   details  as 
AVilliam  of  Sens,  and  the  square  abacus  or  cushion  capital  of  con- 
temporary  French   work   throughout,   we  find  in  this   crypt   the 
circular  abacus  or  capital,  and   base,  with  moiddings  and  details, 
characteristic  of  the  best   contemporary  English  work.     The   dis- 
tinguished French  archaeologist  and  architect,  M.  Viollet  le  Due, 
in  his  Dlctionnaire  raisonne  de  t' ArcJidedure,  points  out   that  the 
eastern  ends  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Sens  and  Canterbury  were  originally 
alike  in  plan  and  many  details,  and  he  argues  that  William  the 
Englishman  only  carried  out  what  his  predecessor  liad  designed,  he 
also  considers  it  probable  ihat  William  of  Sens  was  the  architect 
employed  at  that  cathedral  by  the   Bishop   Hugh   de  Toucy,  from 
1144  to  1168,''^  when  the  works  are  known  to  have  been  in  active 
progress,  and  he  points  out  further  that  six  years  later,  in  1175,  he 
Avas  at  Canterbury  and  took  down  the  old  choir,  and  hegan  the  new 
work.     But   to  proceed  with  Gervase's  narrative  :  "  In  the  summer 
of  the    fifth   year,   a.d.    1179,   Master   William   the    Englishman, 
finished  the  cross  on  each  side,  and  turned  the  vault  over  the  great 
altar,  wdiich  the  rains  of  the  previous  year  had  delayed,  although  all 
was  prepared.     Moreover,  he  laid  the  foundations  for  the  eastern 
end  of  the  church  in  a  most  substantial  manner,  carrying  up  the 
walls  of  the  crypt  to  the  windows.      He  was  compelled  on  account 
of  this  work  to  encroach  on  the  cemetery,  and  to  disturb  the  bones 
of  many  holy  monks.     These  "  says  Gervase,  "  were  carefully  col- 
lected and    deposited  in  a  large  trench  in  that  corner  which  is 
between  the  chapel  and  south  side  of  the  infirmary." 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  from  the  fire,  September 
1180,  and  at  the  resumption  of  the  works,  the  monks  were  seized 
with  a  violent  longing  to  prepare  the  choir  so  that  they  might  enter 
it  at  the  coming  Easter,  and  the  master  perceiving  their  desires,  set 
himself  manfully  to  work  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  convent.  He 
erected  three  altars  in  the  presbytery,  made  other  arrangements,  and 

*  M.  V.  le  Due  further  notes  the  long  continued  relations  kept  up  between  Canterbury 
and  France,  and  observes  that  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm,  both  from  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  in 
Normandy  1  ecame  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Primates  of  England.  St  Thomas  a 
Becket  lived  for  a  lengthened  period  both  at  Sens  and  Pontigny,  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
former  cathedral  are  still  preserved  his  episcopal  vestments.  Hugh  de  Toucy  died  in  11C8, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Bishop  William,  an  intimate  friend  of  St.  Thomas  d  Becket, 
a  number  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  published  in  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles's,  LL.D.,  Collection  by 
Whittaker  &  Co,  1840.  This  prelate,  after  St.  Thomas's  martyrdom  went  to  Rome,  in  the 
matter  of  the  excommunication  of  those  who  had  participated  in  the  crime. 

VOL.  XIV.,  PT.   I,  T 
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fixed  up  a  temporary  wall  of  wood,  with  three  glass  windows  in  it, 
between  the  eastern  pillars  of  the  crossing  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
"  The  choir,  thus  hardly  completed  with  the  greatest  care  and  dili- 
gence, the  monks  were  resolved  to  enter  on  Easter  Eve  with  the  new 
fire.  As  all  that  was  required  could  not  be  fully  performed  on  the 
Saturday  because  of  the  solemnities  of  that  sacred  day,  it  became 
necessary  that  our  holy  fathers  and  patrons,  SS.  Dunstan  and  Elphege, 
the  co-exiles  of  the  monks,  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  choir 
beforehand.  Prior  Alan,  therefore,  taking  with  him  nine  of  the 
brethren  of  the  church  in  whom  he  could  trust,  went  by  night  to  the 
tombs  of  the  saints,  that  he  might  not  be  incommoded  by  a  crowd, 
and  having  locked  the  church  doors,  he  commanded  the  stone- 
work that  enclosed  them  to  be  taken  down.  This  being  done,  the 
remains  were  removed  to  the  vestiarium,  wrapped  in  new  linen,  and 
deposited  in  strong  wooden  chests  lined  inside  and  out  with  lead  ; 
which  chests  strongly  bound  in  iron  were  enclosed  in  the  stonework 
of  the  altars  already  prepared,  and  sealed  with  molten  lead.  These 
proceedings  becoming  known  to  the  whole  convent  on  the  morrow, 
caused  much  astonishment  and  indignation,  for  it  had  been  their 
intention  to  carry  out  the  translation  of  the  relics  with  befitting 
splendour  and  solemnity.  The  prior  and  those  who  were  with  him 
were  cited  before  the  Venerable  Archbishop  Eichard,  for  their 
unauthorised  act,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  compel  them  to 
resign  their  offices.  But  by  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop," 
continues  Gervase,  "  and  other  men  of  authority,  and  after  due 
apology  and  repentance,  the  convent  was  appeased,  and  harmony 
being  thus  restored  the  ceremony  of  Holy  Saturday  was  carried  on, 
in  the  chapter  house,  because  the  station  of  the  monks  and  the 
altar  which  had  been  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  were  removed  to 
prepare  for  the  solemnites  of  Easter  Sunday.  About  the  sixth  hour 
the  Archbishop  in  cope  and  mitre,  and  the  convent  in  albs,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  church,  went  in  procession  to  the  new  fire, 
and  having  blessed  it,  proceeded  to  the  new  choir  with  the  appointed 
hymn."  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  this  same 
ceremony  was  observed  in  our  Catholic  churches  here  on  Easter  Eve, 
when  I  wrote  the  concluding  lines  of  my  paper,  and,  I  need  not 
say,  appreciated  fully  the  joyous  sentiment  which  characterizes  this 
description  of  Gervase,  penned,  indeed,  as  if  the  strains  of  the  glad 
hymn,  "  Exultet  jam  angelica  turba  cselorum,  &c,"  and  the  paschal 
alleluias  were  sounding  in  his  ears  ;  whilst  his  beautiful  allusion  to 
Our  Lord  going  before  them  into  Galilee,  is  taken  from  the  Gospel 
read  in  the  mass  of  the  day,  where  is  recorded  how  the  angel  clad 
in  white,  sitting  at  the  sepulchre,  told  the  holy  women,  "He  is 
risen,  ....  and  lo,  He  has  gone  before  you  into  Galilee." 
"  At  the  door  of  the  church  which  opens  to  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
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Thomas,  the  archbishop  received  from  a  monk  with  profound  reve- 
rence the  Blessed  Eucharist,  in  a  pyx,  which  was  usually  suspended 
over  the  high  altar.  This  he  bore  to  the  great  altar  of  the  new 
choir.  Thus  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  went  before  us  into  Galilee, 
that  is,  in  our  transmigration  to  the  new  church.  The  remainder 
of  the  otfices  that  appertain  to  the  day,  were  very  solemnly  and 
devoutly  celebrated.  And  then  the  pontiff,  mitred,  standing  at  the 
altar,  intoned  the  "  Te  Deum  laudamus,"  and  the  bells  ringing,  the 
convent  took  up  the  glad  strain,  and  shedding  tears  of  joy,  loudly 
praised  God  with  heart  and  voice  for  all  His  benehts.  The  convent 
was  ejected  by  the  hre  from  the  choir,  even  as  Adam  from  Paradise, 
in  the  year  of  the  Word  of  God,  1174,  in  the  month  of  lSe})tember, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  and  about  the  ninth  hour.  It 
remained  in  the  nave  of  the  church  five  years,  seven  months,  and 
thirteen  days.  And  returned  into  the  new  choir  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1180,  in  the  month  of  April,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the 
month,  and  about  the  hour  of  none  on  Easter  Eve.  Oaudet  itaque 
et  e.cidtat  in  Domino,  qui  percutit  filium  siium  virga  et  iiberavit 
animam  ejus  de  morte.  Qui  percutit  peccantes,  et  pie  consolatur 
pcBuitentes, 

"  In  the  Summer  of  this  same  year  the  Chapel  of  St,  Thomas 
was  raised  to  the  springing  of  the  vault,  but  the  master  had  began  a 
tower  at  the  eastern  part,  outside  the  circuit  of  the  wall  as  it  were,  the 
lower  vault  of  which  was  compiled  before  winter."  Gervase  then 
gives  a  number  of  details  as  to  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  the 
saints,  Odo  and  Wilfrid,  and  other  eminent  personages,  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  Master  William  for  their  reinterment, 
including  a  temporary  wooden  chapel  for  the  reception  of  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  during  the  building  of  the  circular  eastern 
chapel.  In  the  seventh  year  the  undercroft  was  completed,  and 
the  exterior  aisle  walls  raised  to  the  level  of  the  marble  caps  of  the 
window  shafts.  The  completion  of  the  arches  of  these  windows 
was  delayed,  as  also  the  erection  of  the  internal  pillars,  by  the 
heavy  rains  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  September,  1181. 
In  the  eighth  year  these,  with  the  aisle  vaulting,  were  completed, 
and  Trinity  Chapel  was  raised  to  the  cills  of  the  highest  windows 
under  the  vault.  In  the  ninth  year  the  sinews  of  war  failed,  for 
the  exchequer  of  the  convent  was  empty,  and  nothing  was  done, 
the  work  of  course  being  suspended.  In  the  tenth  year  the  upper 
windows  of  the  tower,  together  with  the  vault,  were  hnished. 
Upon  the  pillars  were  placed  a  lower  and  upper  triforium,  with 
windows,  and  the  great  vault.  Also  was  made  the  upper  roof 
where  the  cross  stands  aloft,  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles  as  far  as 
the  laying  of  the  lead.  The  tower  was  covered  in,  and  many  other 
things  done  this  year,  and  I  apprehend  the  work,  practically 
speaking,  completed,  for  Gervase  concludes  his  account  thus  : — 
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"  In  which  year  Baldwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  elected  to  the 
rule  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  on  the  eighteenth  kalend  of 
January,  and  was  enthroned  there  on  the  feast  of  St.  Dunstan 
next  after." 

"  Here  endeth  Gervase,  his  history  of  the  burning  and  repair 
of  the  Church  of  Canterbury." 

It  is  considered  that  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  this 
great  work  were  largely  supplied  from  offerings  at  the  tomb  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  historians  record  the  visits  of  royal  and  noble 
personages  to  his  tomb,  and  their  liberal  offerings  to  the  fabric. 
Professor  WiUis  states  there  is  no  record  of  any  further  dedication 
of  the  new  choir  after  its  final  completion. 

Having  now  fulfilled  the  task  which  I  placed  before  myself  at 
the  commencement  of  this  paper,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  a 
conclusion.  After  the  completion  of  the  Trinity  Chapel  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  was  set  up  in  front  of  the  same,  and  to  the  rear 
of  the  high  altar,  between  which  and  the  shrine  itself  was  the 
curious  marble  pavement  of  opus  Alexandrinum  and  incised  slabs 
now  remaining.  Stow,  the  antiquary,  tells  us  it  was  built  of  stone 
to  a  height  of  a  man,  and  upwards  of  timber  plain,  within  which 
was  a  chest  of  iron  containing  the  remains.  This  woodwork  was 
covered  with  plates  of  gold,  damasked  and  embossed,  with  wires  of 
gold,  garnished  with  brooches,  images,  chains,  precious  stones,  and 
great  orient  pearls,  the  riches  of  which  shrine,  he  says,  at  its 
spoliation,  in  1538,  by  command  of  Cromwell,  for  King  Henry 
YIII.'s  use,  filled  two  great  iron  chests,  one  of  which  was  a 
heavy  load  for  six  men.  There  was  an  altar  at  its  western  end, 
this  altar  and  shrine  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  north  and 
south  the  interesting  tombs  of  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  remain  as  originally  placed.  I  have  marked  them  on  the 
Plan. 

In  1285,  Prior  Henry  de  Estria  erected  the  beautiful  stone 
screen-work  enclosing  the  choir.  Lanfranc's  nave  and  transepts 
appear  to  have  remained  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
they  were  altered,  and  in  parts  replaced  and  remodeled  by  Arch- 
bishop Arundell  and  Prior  Chillenden.  Prior  Goldstone,  in  1449, 
built  the  charming  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  its  curious 
fan-vaulted  ceiling,  in  the  north  transejJt,  on  the  site  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Benedict.  He  also  finished  the  south  tower  and  porch.  In 
1495,  Prior  Thomas  Goldstone  erected  the  central  tower,  with  the 
help  of  Cardinal  Morton  and  Prior  William  Sellyng.  He  also 
caused  to  be  constructed  the  curious  traceried  buttressing,  or  counter- 
forts, in  the  great  arches  of  the  central  tower  for  strengthening  the 
piers. 

This  brings  down  the  history  of  the  falnic,  with  some  unim- 
portant exceptions,  to  this  century,  when  the  exterior  was  completed, 
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or  rather  distigured,  by  the  erection  of  a  spiritless  and  feeble  copy  of 
the  south  tower  in  })lace  of  the  old  low  tower  of  Lanfranc's  church, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  through  so  many  centuries  and 
changes,  and  is  shewn,  I  may  observe,  in  Britton's  Vieiv  of  the 
Catliedral.  This  act  of  Vandalism  was  perpetrated  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  in  1832,  the  foundation  stone  having  been  laid  on  the 
3rd  of  September  in  that  year ;  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I 
turned  from  its  poor  and  crude  carvings  and  detail  to  examine  the 
new  figures  erected  by  care  of  the  late  lamented  Dean  Alford  about 
seven  years  ago,  in  the  niches  of  the  south  porch  and  tower.  They 
were  the  work  of  the  late  Theodore  Phytfers,  a  clever  Belgian 
sculptor,  who  has  resided  in  England  for  some  years,  and  who  has, 
I  regret  to  say,  recently  passed  away  almost  unnoticed,  though  an 
artist  of  acknowledged  skill.  They  represent  the  Kings  of  England 
and  the  Archbishops  from  St.  Augustine's  time. 

And  now  I  have  done,  and  I  will  close  this  examination  of  the 
history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  Mdth  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  for  I 
cannot  but  feel  with  Mr.  Street,  "  That  in  these  days  of  doubt  and 
perplexity  as  to  what  is  true  in  art,  it  is  at  least  a  comfort  to  find 
that  one  may  go  on  heartily  with  one's  work,  with  the  honest  con- 
viction that  the  position  one  occupies  may  be,  if  one  chooses  to 
make  it  so,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the 
artists  of  the  middle  ages.  So  that,  as  it  was  open  to  them — often 
with  small  means  and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties-  to  achieve  very 
great  works  of  lasting  architectural  merit,  the  time  may  come  when, 
if  we  do  our  work  with  equal  zeal,  equal  artistic  feeling,  and  equal 
honesty,  our  own  names  will  be  added  to  the  list  which  already 
includes  theirs,  of  artists  who  have  earned  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  those  whose  everyday  life  is  blessed  with  the  sight  of  the  true 
and  beautiful  works  which  in  age  after  age  they  have  left  behind 
them  as  enduring  monuments  of  their  artistic  skill." 
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REPORT.  Ixxiii. 

The    Report. 


The  Committee  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  find 
unusual  difficulty  in  presenting  this  their  thirty-fifth  Annual  Report. 

The  serious  illness  of  their  Secretary,  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Harvey,  has  not 
only  deprived  them  of  his  valuable  services  in  drawing  up  the  Report,  but, 
through  his  absence  from  England,  has  closed  some  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation essential  for  its  accuracy  and  completeness.  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  your  Committee  learn  that  Mr.  Harvey  has  much  improved 
in  health  during  his  stay  abroad,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
he  will  be  able,  at  no  distant  date,  to  return  to  England,  and  resume  his 
duties  in  connection  with  our  Society,  which  he  has  carried  on  with  so  much 
ability  and  energy  for  so  long  a  period.  They  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Maddison  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  undertaken  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  during  Mr.  Harvey's  absence.  The  Committee  have  to 
record  with  very  deep  regret  the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  their  Vice-Presidents, 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  Subdean  of  Lincoln,  who,  during  the  period  of  his  long 
connection  with  the  diocese,  had  ever  manifested  a  genial  interest  in  our 
proceedings,  and  in  his  capacity  as  Archdeacon  and  Bishop-Suffragan  of 
Nottingham  had  afforded  effectual  aid  to  its  operations.  The  Committee 
lament  the  loss  of  other  old  and  valued  members  from  the  Society's  roll, 
including  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Newmarch,  Rector  of  Leverton,  the  Rev.  F.  Laurent, 
Vicar  of'Saleby,  and  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Hutton,  of  Gate  Burton,  and  others. 
They  w^ould  again  urge  upon  the  Members  the  importance  of  making  the 
design  and  work  of  the  Society  more  widely  known,  and  of  obtaining  a  large 
increase  to  its  members.  The  additions  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year  are 
fewer  than  could  be  desired.  The  Committee  are  confident  that  in  many  instances 
nothing  is  required  beyond  a  knowledge  of  its  objects,  to  secure  the  accession 
of  new  names  among  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  smallness  of  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  preclude  them  from  affording  the  aid  given  in  former 
years,  with  the  happiest  results,  to  works  of  restoration  in  the  Diocese. 

Grimsby  was  selected  as  the  place  of  annual  meeting  in  1878.  The  nine- 
teen years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  former  meeting  in  1859  had  produced  a 
considerable  amount  of  church  restorafion,  of  which  the  noble  Parish  Church 
is  the  most  remarkable  example,  the  character  of  which  bears  gratifying 
testimony  to  the  spread  of  the  principles  your  Society  desires  to  advocate,  and 
the  value  of  its  influence  in  protecting  our  ancient  churches  from  the  work  of 
destruction  which  has  too  frequently  been  perpetrated  under  the  name  of 
restoration.  The  restoredchurches  visited  by  the  Society  from  Grimsby  evidenced 
the  conservative  spirit  and  the  reverent  care  for  early  features,  which, 
they  are  thankful  to  say,  is  now  becoming  increasingly  the  rule.  The  con- 
dition of  the  few  unrestored  churches  inspected  by  the  Society  during  their 
two-days'  Excursion,  rendering  the  reverent  performance  of  public  worship 
almost  impossible,  was  sufficient  to  convince  all  but  the  most  prejudiced  of 
the  necessity  of  well-considered  restoration  on  religious,  even  more  than  on 
architectural  grounds. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  were  inaugurated  by  shortened 
Mattins  at  the  parish  church,  after  which  the  architectural  history  of  the 
edifice  was  described  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  started  in  car- 
riages from  the  Market  Place  on  the  Excursion.  The  first  church  visited 
was  the  cruciform  church  of  Old  Oley,  of  special  interest  to  the  archa'-ologist 
and  historian  from  its  contemporary  tablet  recording  its  consecration  by  St. 
Hugh,  of  Lincoln,  in  1192.     The  final  restoration  of  this  church  was  found 
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nearly  complete,  and  was  pronounced  most  satisfactory.  The  architect, 
Mr.  Fowler,  has,  very  wisely,  reproduced  the  central  lantern,  which  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  original  design,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
outline  of  the  edifice.  The  other  churches  visited  on  the  first  day's  Excursion 
were  Humherstone,  Tctney,  TFaith,  Ashhy,  Brigslcy,  Waltham,  and  Scartho. 
At  the  last  church,  as  well  as  Cley  and  Waith,  the  towers  of  pro-Norman 
design  excited  considerable  attention.  The  second  day's  Excursion  included 
the  churches  of  Laccby,  Aylcshy,  Hiby,  Limber,  BrocMesby,  Kedby,  Bcelsby, 
Stallingbo rough,  and  Great  Coatcs.  Of  each  of  these  churches  the  Bishop  of 
Nottingham  gave  an  oral  description,  which  is  embodied  in  a  separate 
paper.  The  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  dined  together  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  being  in  the  chair. 
There  was  an  evening  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  when  Papers  were  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham 
On  Traces  of  British  Villages  near  Grimsby,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wild,  of 
Tetney,  On  the  Early  History  of  Grimsby.  There  was  a  similar  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  in  the  chair,  when 
Papers  were  read  by  Precentor  Venables  On  West  Ravendalc  Prion^j,  and  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  K.  Saunders  On  the  Biograi^hy  of  St.  Gilbert,  of  Sempringham. 
Thus  closed  what  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  very  agreeable  and  profitable 
meeting. 

In  adverting  to  works  of  restoration,  during  the  past  year,  the  Cathedral 
naturally  takes  the  first  place.  The  important  works  for  restoring  the 
stability  of  the  west  front  and  the  south  western  tower  have  been  advancing, 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  was  compatible  with  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of 
the  operations.  The  south-east  angle  of  the  tower  was  discovered  to  be  in  a 
very  unsound  condition,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  rebuild  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.  About  25  feet  in  height  of  the  south  face  of  the 
tower  has  also  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  windows  of  the  ringing  chamber 
opened,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  external  effect  and  internal  conveni- 
ence. It  has  also  been  found  requisite  to  take  down  the  newel  staircase  in  the 
south-west  corner,  which  was  seriously  shattered,  and  it  is  in  process  of 
reconstruction.  There  is  every  expectation  of  the  whole  of  these  difficult  and 
anxious  works  being  completed  before  the  end  of  1879.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  bays  of  the  Angel  Choir  on  the  north  side  have  been  cleaned,  repaired 
when  necessary,  and  the  Purbeck  marble  shafts  made  good  and  polished  ;  and 
a  commencement  has  been  made  on  the  south  side.  The  improvement  of  the 
architectural  effect  is  very  marked.  The  high  pews  have  been  removed  from 
the  choir  proper,  and  oaken  benches  replaced  after  the  original  design.  The 
carving  will  be  completed  gradually. 

The  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  works  at  Southivell  Ilivster, 
authorized  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  a  letter  dated  July  10, 
1877,  and  pronounced  by  them  to  be  both  "  necessary  and  desirable," 
have  not  yet  been  commenced,  and  that  nothing  has  been  done  there 
during  the  past  twelve  months  beyond  a  little  paving  between  the  piers 
of  the  choir.  They  are  glad  to  know  that,  previous  difficulties  having  been 
removed,  before  another  annual  report,  decided  steps  will  have  been  taken 
towards  the  carrying  out  of  these  long  delayed  works,  which  have  been 
rendered  more  than  ever  important  by  the  recent  Act,  making  Southwell  the 
see  of  the  future  bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  to  be  formed  from  those  of 
Lincoln  and  Lichfield.  In  the  city  of  Lincoln  they  are  glad  to  mention  the 
erection  of  a  new  north  aisle  and  the  prolongation  of  the  chancel  at  St. 
Botolph's,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Watkins,  and  the  addition  of  a  new  reredos 
at  St.  Mark's,  designed  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Sutton.  In  Stow  Church  the  nave 
has  been  partly  reseated  with  carved  oaken  benches  ;  the  Jacobean  pulpit  has 
been  restored  and  placed  on  a  stone  base,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rector,  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Haskins  ;  and  the  organ  has  been  removed  into  the  north  transept. 
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These  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  J,  L.  Pearson,  Esq. 

At  Wickcnby  the  chancel  has  been  restored  and  new  roofed,  the  nave, 
aisles,  and  porch  rebuilt,  and  a  tower  added  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  mainly  at 
the  cost  of  the  patron  and  his  brother,  the  late  Rector. 

The  list  of  churches  reopened  after  restoration  or  addition  during  the  last 
year,  includes  those  of  Cotgrave,  Croxton,  Cley,  Market  Rasen,  Swineshead, 
Wellow,  Ordsall,  Sutton  Bonnington,  Mavis  Enderby,  Wickenby,  Blyborough, 
Bardney,  Wroot,  South  Muskham,  Market  Deeping,  Goxhill,  Wellingore, 
Bigby,  Horbling,  Shelton,  and  others. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  their  Report  without  reference  to  the  very 
important  undertaking  suggested  at  the  meeting  of  Archdeacons  and  Rural 
Deans  held  last  July,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
and  entrusted  to  this  Society  to  carry  out,  if  found  practicable,  viz.,  the 
commencement  of  a  County-History,  worthy  of  the  great  historic  county  to 
which  we  belong.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  October  25th  last  year, 
when  a  Committee  was  formed  to  consider  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme, 
and  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect  ;  and  resolutions  were  passed 
forming  a  basis  of  operation.  The  co-operation  of  the  clergy  of  the  county 
was  invited  in  the  preparation  of  the  history  of  their  own  parishes,  and  the 
formation  of  a  subscription  was  proposed,  to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  thorough  examination,  by  well-qualified  persons  of  the  Records  of  the 
Realm,  the  Episcopal  Registers,  and  otlier  documents,  together  with  the 
transcription  and  arrangement  of  all  entries  relating  to  places  in  this  county. 
Such  a  workwill  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  time,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
costly  ;  but  it  is  felt  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  ensure  the  thoroughness  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  history.  Tliis  mass  of  historical  and  archseological 
material  once  collected  and  arranged  according  to  parishes,  the  way  will  be 
open  for  the  commencement  of  the  actual  history,  which,  it  is  suggested, 
should  be  taken  according  to  the  ancient  hundreds,  or  wapentakes,  one  of  these 
divisions  being  completed  before  the  publication  of  another  is  begun.  Your 
Committee  feel  deeply  the  momentous  importance  and  exceeding  difficulty  of 
their  work,  and  are  anxiously  looking  foi-,  and  will  thankfully  receive  promises 
of  co-operation  and  support. 

St.  Botolph's,  Lincoln. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  this  parish  having  rendered  the 
enlargement  of  the  church  necessary,  the  matter  was  taken  under  consideration 
in  the  year  1877,  and  the  work  completed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  during  the  past  year. 

The  original  church,  which  was  a  fine  cruciform  building,  with  a  central 
tower  and  vaulted  in  stone,  was  so  roughly  handled  by  the  contending  forces 
during  the  "Short  dispute"  at  the  Bargate  and  Bridge,  when  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  forced  an  entrance  for  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1643,  that  it 
fell  down  two  years  afterwards.  It  was  replaced  in  the  year  1723  by  the 
present  building,  which,  until  lately,  consisted  of  a  nave  without  aisles,  a 
short  chancel,  and  a  western  tower.  In  order  to  meet  to  some  extent  the 
changed  requirements  of  this  now  large  parish,  a  new  lean-to  aisle  has  been 
added  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  giving  accommodation  for  100  extra 
worshippers.  This  aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  four  arches  which 
spring  from  moulded  pillars  without  any  caps,  a  feature  not  uncommon  in  the 
counties  of  Leicester  and  Northampton.  The  new  aisle  is  lighted  by  four 
windows,  the  design  of  which  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  square-headed 
Decorated  windows,  in  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford. 

_As  economy  was  a  great  object,  almost  every  available  portion  of  the  old 
fabric  has  been  used  again.     Thus  the  windows  of  the  nave  have  been  reset 
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and  placed,  two  in  the  ohancel,  and  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
with  good  effect  ;  the  latter  is  filled  with  quarry  glass,  by  Hardman.  The  roof 
over  the  nave  has  also  been  retained,  and  the  new  roof  on  the  aisle  is  a  simple 
but  substantial  one  of  deal,  stained  dark  and  varnished. 

The  lengthening  of  the  chancel  is,  however,  the  greatest  architectural 
improvement,  and  now  affords  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  clergy  and 
choir.  The  stone  work  of  the  east  window  has  been  used  again,  though  placed 
higher  in  the  east  wall,  and  it  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass,  the  gift  and 
work  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Sutton. 

The  altar  has  been  raised  three  steps,  and  is  backed  by  a  reredos  of  wood 
panels  painted  in  low  tones  of  green  and  red,  the  carved  work  being  brought 
out  with  gilding.  The  piscina  and  sedilia  are  made  up  from  remains  of  the 
original  church,  which  were  found  in  pulling  the  walls  down,  and  a  low  stone 
wall,  surmounted  by  a  light  iron  screen  with  gates,  separates  the  nave  from 
the  chancel.  The  choir  fittings  are  only  temporary,  and  it  is  hoped  at  some 
future  time  to  add  a  south  aisle,  vestry,  and  organ  chamber.  The  total  cost 
has  been  under  £1000.     Thus  an  unusually  meagre  church  has  been  rendered 

at  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 


PROPOSED   COUNTY  HISTORY  OF   LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  Committee  of  the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  having  been  requested 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  at  the  Conference  of  Archdeacons  and 
Rural  Deans  held  last  year,  to  take  into  their  consideration  the  possibility  of 
the  compilation  of  a  History  of  the  County  of  Lincoln,  have,  after 
mature  deliberation,  issued  the  following  Report : — 

*'  The  Committee  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  a  proposal  to  supply 
the  want  of  an  adequate  History  of  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  to  take 
measures  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  have  given  the  subject  their  best  attention  ; 
and  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  scheme  appears  to  them  perfectly 
practicable,  and  that,  with  the  support  of  the  chief  persons  connected  with 
the  county,  together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  parochial  clergy,  it  might 
be  commenced  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

"The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  enquiries 
they  have  made,  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  undertakings,  is, 
that  the  first  measure  essential  for  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  such  a 
work  is  the  thorough  examination  of  all  such  documentary  authorities,  as  the 
Records  of  the  Realm,  Calendars  of  Wills,  Episcopal  Registers,  Heraldic 
Visitations,  and  other  similar  sources,  having  reference  to  places  within  the 
limits  of  the  County.  It  would  then  be  necessary  that  all  the  extracts 
derived  from  these  materials  should  be  sorted  and  arranged,  according  to  the 
Hundreds,  Parishes,  Manors,  &c.,  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared for  use  when  each  particular  district  is  described.  By  this  means  the 
materials  necessary  for  such  a  work  would  be  collected,  with  the  assurance 
that  no  important  omissions  were  made,  and  without  unnecessary  labour. 

^  **  Such  extracts  can  only  be  supplied  by  experts,  accustomed  to  the 
deciphering  of  ancient  records,  and  familiar  with  the  terms  employed  in  them, 
but  the  agency  of  these  experts  would  necessarily  involve  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  money,  far  larger  than  a  Committee  of  voluntary  workers 
could  possibly  undertake.     It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  that  a  sufficient 
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2mhlication-fund  should  be  provided  before  any  steps  can  be  taken  towards  the 
production  of  this  important  and  most  desirable  work.  If  such  a  fund  should 
be  ensured,  the  Committee  will  lose  no  time  in  arranging  for  the  collection 
and  transcription  of  the  materials  referred  to,  and  there  would  then  be  a 
reasonable  hope  of  this  great  work  being  commenced  before  long.  It  would 
be  issued  by  subscription,  in  parts,  beginning  with  the  Hundred  of  Grimsby, 
for  the  description  of  which  considerable  materials  already  exist. 

**The  Committee  issue  this  statement  in  the  hope  that  they  may  receive 
such  assurance  of  support  as  will  warrant  their  commencing  this  important 
work,  the  Avant  of  which  has  long  been  felt. 

"They  wpuld  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  all  persons  interested 
in  its  production,  especially  the  Clergy,  that  they  would  be  rendering  most 
valuable  service  by  at  once  addressing  themselves  to  the  task  of  collecting  and 
arranging  such  materials  as  may  be  within  their  reach,  so  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  when  once  the  actual  com2:)nation  of  the  work  is  commenced." 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Architectural  Society,  45,    Silver  Steeet,  Lincoln. 

EDWARD   NOTTINGHAM, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
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The  Report. 


In  presenting  their  Thirty-fourth  Report,  the  Conjmittee  have  pleasure  in 
saying  that  the  Society  still  maintains  its  numbers,  and  still  keeps  a  consider- 
able balance  at  the  bank. 

The  work  done  by  the  Society  this  year,  though  not  great,  has  not  been 
unimportant. 

The  publication  of  the  Seals  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  continues  to 
progress  satisfactorily.  Through  the  kind  attention  of  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell, 
the  seal  of  St.  William,  which  had  previously  been  over-looked,  has  been 
recovered.  It  is  in  very  bad  condition,  but  it  has  been  a  very  fine  seal,  and 
the  emgraving  is  presented  to  the  members  with  much  confidence  that  they 
have  a/«c  simile  of  it. 

Your  Committee  have  been  engaged  in  correspondence  respecting  the 
restoration  of  Skirlaugh  Church,  but  they  are  afraid  that  the  proposed  new 
work  will  go  on  nevertheless,  although  they  energetically  protest  against  any 
of  the  old  work  being  destroyed  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  kept. 

In  the  restoration  of  Stillingfleet  Church,  the  grand  old  Norman  doorway 
on  the  south  side,  having  been  preserved,  as  well  as  other  work,  the  old  Com- 
mittee made  a  gi-ant  of  £20  in  furtherance  of  the  restoration. 

Neale's  Work  on  aS'^.  Allan's  Abbey,  has  been  added  to  the  Library  by 
purchase. 
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The    Report. 


The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  for  other  business,  was 
held  at  the  Society's  Room  on  Wednesday,  October  9,  1878,  when  the 
following  Report  for  the  past  year  was  read  and  adopted  : — 

The  Committee  present  to-day  their  Thirty-third  Annual  Report.  The 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  has  this  year  been  changed  from  December  to 
October,  with  a  view  of  undertaking  a  short  Excursion  on  the  same  day  ;  and  it 
was  intended  by  the  Committee  to  arrange  a  visit  to-day  to  the  Roman  Camp 
at  Irchester,  where  very  extensive  foundations  of  buildings  have  of  late  been 
laid  bare,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  K.  S.  Baker.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, had  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  very  inconvenient  service  of 
the  trains.  Through  this  alteration  of  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  this 
Report  necessarily  only  deals  with  the  last  ten  months,  a  period  not  marked 
by  any  great  movement,  within  the  county,  in  church-building  or  church- 
restoration.  Such  works,  however,  as  have  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Society,  the  Committee  proceed  to  notice. 

Fair  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Church  Extension  Society  of 
Northamption.  The  Church  of  aS'.  Lawrence — the  first  of  the  proposed  series 
— is  to  be  consecrated  to-morrow  ;  and  the  second,  that  of  /S'.  Michael,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  shortly  commenced,  the  design  selected  being  that  of  a  gentle- 
man who  received  his  professional  education  in  Northampton.  The  restorations 
at  Brigstock  have  been  completed,  as  is  the  case  at  FmHs  Barton,  with  the 
exception  of  the  treatment  of  the  external  ftice  of  the  tower.  Barton  Seagrave 
is  making  rapid  progress,  the  old  chUrch  being  retained  in  its  original  state, 
— with  the  exception  of  all  necessary  repairs  being  thoroughly  effected  —and 
almost  a  new  church  being  added  on  the  south  side. 

The  contemplated  alterations  at  S.  Ones'  Church  have  also  been  executed, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Law, 

Plans  for  new  seats  in  the  Churches  of  Wcedon  Beck,  Woodford  Halse, 
Wilhy,  and  Netuhorough  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  In 
one  case  they  could  not  reccommend  the  Church  Building  Society  to  make  any 
grant  in  aid  of  seats  of  so  cramped  dimensions  ;  and  in  another  case,  they  found 
that  great  mistakes  had  been  made  because  a  competent  architect  had  not  been 
employed  :  for  instance,  the  central  passage  had  been  narrowed  in  an  unseemly 
way,  while  the  blocks  of  seats  north  and  south  of  it  were  made  unnecessarily 
wide  for  the  number  of  persons  they  were  intended  to  accommodate.  Faults 
of  this  kind  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  some  persons  will,  for  financial 
or  personal  reasons,  undertake  to  direct  matters  in  which  they  have  no  ex- 
perience, rather  than  put  themselves  into  the  hands,  and  under  the  guidance, 
of  those  who  have  really  made  a  careful  study  of  architecture  and  its  several 
details.     This  is  so  frequently  the  case  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  outcry  has 
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arisen  against  restorations,  and  that  many  an  archfBologist  now  hails  an  un- 
restored,  unchanged  church,  with  the  same  satisfaction  as  that  with  which  the 
few  restored  cliurches  were  commonly  regarded  some  forty  years  since.  More 
than  one  instance  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  where  very 
considerable  outlay  has  of  late  years  been  made  (in  the  interior  of  churches 
especially),  in  which  every  change  has  been  for  the  worse  ;  inartistic  roofs 
substituted  for  those  of  far  greater  beauty  ;  all  proprieties  of  arrangement  set 
at  naught ;  and  every  old  landmark  which  had  no  apparent  present  use  swept 
ruthlessly  away.  The  Committee  think  that  no  local  authority  should  have 
the  power  of  doing  just  what  it  likes  with  the  ancient  monuments  of  a  county, 
because  it  may  be  able  to  provide  tlie  cost  of  making  old  things  new  ;  but 
that,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  Ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Diocese  should  interpose  its  veto  to  unnecessary  changes,  and  should  institute 
a  more  searching  enquiry  into  the  why  and  wherefore,  before  issuing  its  faculty 
to  do  this  or  that.  If  Diocesan  Courts  had  adopted  the  same  practice  before 
issuing  a  faculty,  as  our  Church  Building  Society  observes  before  making  a  money 
grant,  and  had  required  that  every  plan  should  be  examined  by  a  competent  body 
of  experts,  there  would  not  be  so  many  complaints,  as  are  now  rife,  against  church 
restorations.  As  it  is,  complaints  are  often  made,  not  without  reason  ;  yet 
when  one  wanders  now  and  then  into  some  distant  corner  of  the  land,  where 
restoration  is  but  little  known,  and  sees  grand  angel  figures  falling  from  the 
roofs,  because  there  is  no  desire  to  arrest  the  hand  of  decay  ;  stained  glass 
falling  from  the  windows  for  want  of  a  little  lead,  and  hoc  genus  omne  of 
neglect,  one  must  confess  that  there  are  other  evils  to  be  deplored  besides  that 
of  over-restoration. 

The  Committee  examined  some  carefully  prepared  plans,  by  Albert 
Hartshorne,  Esq.,  for  enlarging  the  Church  of  Cottinghmn.  They  greatly 
preferred,  of  the  alternative  plans,  the  one  which  proposed  the  enlargement 
of  the  north  aisle,  both  from  the  position  of  the  ground,  and  from  the 
necessity  that  will  arise  of  disturbing  so  much  of  the  churchyard,  if  the 
enlargement  southward  be  adopted. 

The  Committee  have  also  considered  plans  for  alterations  in  the  Churches 
of  Whilton  and  Cold  Higham,  which,  they  understand,  will  shortly  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  As  far  as  they  are  aware,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  towards 
rebuilding  the  tower  and  spire  of  Borxat.  They  were  taken  down  at  the 
expense  of  Earl  Spencer  (though  he  is  not  a  land  owner  in  the  parish),  as  the 
tower  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  part  of  the  spire  had  fallen  ;  but 
funds  have  not  yet  been  forthcoming  for  the  rebuilding.  The  Church  of 
Aldioincle  S.  Peter  has  had  new  roofs  and  new  seats,  under  the  direction  of  our 
treasurer,  the  Rev.  H.  Ward.  Cotterstock  Church  has  also  been  most  carefully 
restored.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  a  chancel  with  a  floor-level  lower  than  that 
of  the  nave,  an  arrangement  also  found  in  the  very  small  Church  of  Slipton  : 
in  both  these  eases  the  natural  soil  falls  towards  the  east.  Other  restorations 
have  been  reported,  which  have  not  in  any  way  come  before  your  Committee. 

There  has  been  no  Summer  Excursion  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Archeeological  Institute  at  Northampton,  but  many  of  the 
Society's  Members  joined  the  various  interesting  excursions  of  the  Institute. 

The  Committee  has  made  several  purchases  of  books  during  the  year, 
and  the  Society  is  in  possession  of  a  valuable  library  of  reference.  Mr.  North, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Leicestershire  Society,  the  editor  of  The  Church 
Bells  of  Leicestershire,  has  compiled  all  the  information  necessary  for  a  similar 
work  on  the  bells  of  ISTorthants.  The  Committee  have  voted  £10  towards  the 
illustrations  of  the  publication,  and  they  recommend  the  work  to  the  Members 
of  the  Society.  The  Society  has  also  subscribed  for  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
volume  on  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Rutland,  by  the 
Kev.  J.  H.  Hill,  of  Cranoe  ;  Lord  Gainsborough  having  put  into  his  hands, 
for  this  purpose,  the  MSS.   of  the  late  Mr.    Blore.      Archdeacon    Trollope, 
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having  been  preferred  to  the  Suffragan  Bishopric  of  Nottingham,  has  -been 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  us  his  most  valuable  services  as  Editor  of  the 
Associated  Volume  of  Papers  and  Reports,  and  he  has  been  replaced,  as  Editor, 
by  the  Eev.  George  Harvey. 

A  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions  for  defraying  the 
the  cost  of  excavations  in  the  Roman  stations  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nene,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  about  one  hundred  pounds  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Baker,  as  before  stated,  has  given  much  time  and  labour  in 
supei'intending  the  work,  and  will  report  the  result  to  the  meeting.  Tn 
conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  to  express  their  willingness  to  continue  their 
labours  as  long  as  they  receive  the  confidence  of  the  Society,  and  while  work 
remains  for  them  to  do. 
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The  Report. 


The  year  1878  has  been  marked  by  an  event  which  we  record  with  unfeigned 
sorrow,  namely,  the  death  of  our  late  well-known  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  James 
Wyatt.  The  following  Resolution  marks  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  :■  "That  this  Meeting,  bearing  in  mind  the  valuable  services  rendered 
to  our  Society  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Wyatt  as  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  its 
objects,  and  a  constant  contributor  to  its  publications  ;  and  also  for  the  last 
eleven  years  as  one  of  its  Hon.  Secretaries  ;  desires  to  place  on  record  their  deep 
sense  of  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  in  his  death,  and  to  testify  the 
sincere  respect  they  entertain  for  his  memory."  Intertwined  as  his  name  has 
been  with  our  proceedings  from  the  first,  and  honourably  known  far  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  we  are  locally  confined,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  following 
memoir,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bedfordshire  Times  and  Independent, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  besides  those  who  were  personally 
acquainted  with  him  : — 

"Perhaps  nothing  in  journalism  is  more  critical  and  more  important  than 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  a  man  for  the  last  time.  This  week  brings  the 
sorrowful  duty  of  recording  the  death  of  James  Wyatt,  a  gentleman  as  well 
known  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  anyone  in  Bedfordshire,  and  in  tender 
respect  for  his  memory  we  offer  a  short  sketch  of  his  active  life.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  of  Cookham,  Berks,  was  a 
coach  proprietor  of  the  old  school,  widely  known  and  respected,  and,  from 
driving  his  own  team,  was  styled  the  "gentleman-coachman."  He  married  a 
Miss  Partridge,  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  James,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
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the  eldest  of  twenty  children,  was  born  there  on  May  11,  1816.  He  was 
eleventh  in  lineal  descent  from  Thomas  Wyatt,  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt, 
of  Arrington  (privy  councillor  to  Henry  VII.),  and  great  nncle  of  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  Protestant  leader  of  the  Marian  reign.  He  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  a  Dr.  Hamilton,  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  which  he  left  at  the  ealy  age  of 
thirteen  to  become  a  pupil  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  at  Aylesbury. 
He  afterwards  turned  to  literary  matters  and  was  in  London  on  the  staff  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  He  came  to  Bedford  in  1 838  in  connection  with  the 
Cambridge  and  Northampton  press,  communicating  frequently  also  to  BelVs 
Life,  The  Sunday  Times,  &c.  Afterwards,  he  was  connected  with  a  Bedford 
paper,  The  Beacon.  The  adventitious  circumstances  of  journalism  in  those 
days  did  not  favour  the  venture,  and  its  conductor's  talents  found  a  better 
sphere  in  a  Bedford  edition  of  the  Hertford  Reformer,  a  paper  which  (then,  as 
now  under  its  title  of  Hertfordshire  Mercury,  owned  by  the  celebrated  printer, 
Mr.  Stephen  Austin)  was  supported  by  some  of  the  leading  Whig  pens  of  the 
time.  Two  of  the  four  pages  were  printed  at  Bedford,  but  in  1845  Mr.  Wyatt 
appeared  as  an  independent  journalist.  Turning  over  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Blower  desirable  titles  for  his  bantling,  the  latter  suggested  the  adoption  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  popular  coach.  Accordingly,  the  Bedford  Twies 
was  offered  to  the  public  on  the  18th  of  October,  1845.  Then,  and  long  after- 
wards, in  a  Bedford  paper  popularity  depended  on  a  strict  and  even  obsequious 
deference  to  the  Whitbread  or  the  Polhill  party.  How  pluckily  or  how  care- 
lessly Mr.  Wyatt  flouted  that  sort  of  deference  is  not  just  now  our  concern, 
but  at  any  rate  pecuniary  interest  was  not  always  uppermost  in  the  course  he 
took.  In  1859  the  Bedford  Times,  amalgamated  with  the  Bedfordshire 
Independent,  was  published  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Timseus  on  behalf  of  the  Conser- 
vative Association,  and  Mr.  Wyatt  soon  after  took  less  interest  in  the  direction 
of  the  paper.  His  connection  with  it  formally  ended  in  1872,  on  its  trans- 
ference to  the  present  proprietor. 

"  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  of  his  interest  was  the  General  Library,  and' 
the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute,  from  its  inauguration  to  its  amalgamation 
with  the  former,  had  in  him  a  like  warm  and  efficient  supporter.  At  the  time  of 
his  decease  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  present  important  institu- 
tion ;  he  has  many  limes  acceptably  filled  the  presidential  chair  at  its  meetings, 
while  his  own  contributions  were  frequently  recognised  as  both  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  winter  series  of  lectures.  He  joined 
the  Odd  Fellows  Manchester  Unity  Friendly  Society,  and  served  all  the  lodge 
and  provincial  offices,  becoming  Past  Provincial  Grand  Master.  He  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  Odd  Fellows  Magazine,  and  took  the  lead  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  some  of  the  tables  revised  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  the  protracted 
efforts  of  himself,  Mr.  G.  Hurst,  and  Mr.  Timaus  were  successful.  He  was 
most  earnest  in  sanitary  reform,  the  chief  instigator  of  closing  the  church- 
yards and  establishing  a  Cemeterj^  and  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Burial  Board, 
almost  from  its  commencement.  A  few  years  later  he  was  the  indefatigable 
advocate  of  sewerage  and  waterworks,  in  promoting  which  he  was  most 
especially  connected  with  the  late  Dr.  Barker.  His  active  interest  in  Educa- 
tion was  hardly  less,  and,  both  on  and  off"  the  Board  of  Harpur's  Charity, 
he  was  an  unflagging  enemy  of  the  eleemosynary  disposition  of  the  funds, 
always  endeavouring  to  enrich  the  schools.  In  1856  he  published  the  history 
of  the  Charity, 

"In  the  press  and  at  shareholders'  meetings  he  was  an  energetic 
supporter  of  the  Midland  Railway,  both  under  Mr.  John  Ellis  and  his  son, 
the  present  chairman.  He  was  for  many  j^ears  a  director  of  the  Norfolk 
Estuary  Company.  In  this  office  his  geological  studies  gave  him  a  recognised 
weight.  He  was  the  first  election -auditor  for  Bedford,  an  office  of  some 
emolument  which  was  soon  abolished.  He  was  for  a  long  time  Chairman  of 
the  Directors  of  the  House  of  Industry.     He  had  been  County  Auditor  for 
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some  time,  and,  from  1855,  Treasurer  to  the  Corporation.  In  the  numerous 
public  and  private  offiees  that  he  held  his  course  always  commended  itself  on 
behalf  of  those  for  whom  he  acted.  All  that  he  did  was  done  in  a  workman- 
like manner — punctual,  correct,  and  efficient.  What  he  attempted  he  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  ;  when  he  determined  to  carry  a  point  he  was  persevering, 
and  if  not  always  successful  it  was  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault. 

"He  was  an  early  member  of  the  British  Association  and  sat  on  its 
General  Council.  He  was  a  well-known  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  and 
contributed  to  its  volumes.  His  great  discovery  in  geology  and  pre-historic 
archaeology  was  the  flint  implements  in  the  drift  gravel  at  Biddenham  in  April, 
1861.  This  find  formed  an  important  link  in  the  evidence  regarding  primeval 
man,  fitting  in  with  the  Abbeville  discovery  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  with 
which  gentleman,  as  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  Prestwich,  and  Dr.  John 
Evans,  he  formed  a  permanent  friendship.  Mr.  Wyatt  was  local  Secretary  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  Secretary  (with  Canon  Haddock)  and  principal 
supporter  of  the  local  Archaological  Society.  With  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens,  of 
Salisbury  (whose  name  was  in  our  obituary  last  week),  and  with  Mr.  Blackmore, 
he  had  some  share  in  carrying  out  the  magnificent  Blackmore  Museum  in  that 
city.  He  was  among  the  promoters  of  the  Beds  Natural  History  Society  and 
Field  Club,  the  latter  part  of  the  title  being  his  suggestion.  Philology  was 
his  learned  hobby,  and  until  lately  he  was  engaged  on  a  massive  work  on  the 
Etymologies  of  Bedfoi'dshii-e  names  of  places  and  rivers.  In  a  philanthropic 
matter  his  interest  in  the  founding  and  management  of  the  Provident  Dis- 
pensary should  not  be  forgotten. 

"  Mr.  Wyatt  was  a  decided  Churchman,  and  used  to  refer  with  pleasure  to 
his  mother's  influence.  Under  Mr.  Burnaby,  and  until  lately,  he  was  Rector's 
Warden  for  St.  Peter's  parish,  opposite  to  whose  picturesque  church  he  resided. 
He  was  representative  for  Bedford  at  many  Diocesan  Conferences  at  Ely,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  as  well  as  of  the  present  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  Though  for  the  last  twenty  years  generally  a  strict  Conservative,  he 
retained  Liberal  tendencies  strongly  in  many  things.  He  was  decided  and 
consistent  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  His  manners  were  pleasing,  his  company 
was  singularly  genial  and  vivacious,  and  he  was  generally  a  favourite  with 
those  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  especially  with  the  fair  sex  and 
with  children.  He  was  always  slender  in  his  person.  When  young  he  was 
an  expert  swimmer,  angler,  rider,  and  mountaineer. 

"For  several  years  we  had  noticed  a  slight  failing,  and  for  the  last  six 
months  he  suffered  from  bronchitis,  which  has,  excepting  a  short  interval  in 
May,  been  gradually  drifting  him  to  his  grave." 
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The    Report, 

Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Worcester,  on  23rd  January,  1 879. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  your  Committee  have  to  report  the  satisfactory  state  of 
the  Society,  both  as  regards  the  roll  of  its  members  and  financially. 

They  have  to  record  with  regret  the  loss  to  the  Society,  by  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Faussett-Osborne,  who  became  a  member  many  years  ago,  and 
continued  to  be  one  of  its  warmest  supporters. 

The  following  books  have  been  bought  and  added  to  the  Library ;  The 
Abbey  Church  of  S.  Alban,  by  J.  Neale,  F.S.A.  ;  The  Church  Bells  of 
Northamptonshire,  by  T.  North. 

The  Excursion  of  last  year  was  made  on  the  10th  July,  into  Warwickshire, 
for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  visiting  Wixford  Church,  the  restoration  of 
which  is  in  contemplation. 

The  route  lay  through  Spetchley,  and  Upton  Snodsbury,  and  past  Grafton 
Flyford,  wliere  the  new  vicarage  is  being  built  to  Flyford  Flavel,  where  the 
party  stopped  to  inspect  the  church.  The  greater  part  of  the  church  appears 
to  be  of  thirteenth-century  work,  the  interior,  with  its  rude  oak  benches  and 
rood-screen,  the  ancient  encaustic  tiles  of  varied  pattern,  some  bearing  the 
emblems  of  the  House  of  York  and  the  arms  of  the  Berkeley  family,  is 
interesting,  though  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect  and  dilapidation.  Outside  the 
rood-screen  is  a  piscina,  denoting  a  former  altar  and  in  the  chancel  is  an  early 
example  of  a  low-side  window,  now  blocked  up. 

The  next  halt  was  at  Exhall,  to  inspect  the  modern  Early  English  church, 
and  the  party  then  drove  on  to  TVh'ford  Church,  where  papers  were  read  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley,  which  will  be  published  in  the  forth- 
coming Annual  Volume. 

At  Alcester,  where  the  Excursionists  next  drove,  dinner  was  provided, 
and  after  a  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Burgess,  On  Roman  Roads ;  they  visited  the 
church,  stojjping  on  their  way  to  see  an  old  statue  of  Avhite  sandstone,  placed 
in  a  wall  near  the  rectory,  probably  a  relic  from  the  Roman  city. 

It  was  found  impracticable,  from  various  reasons,  to  organize  another 
Excursion  last  year,  but  your  Committee  purpose  to  have  two  excursions  in 
1879,  as  in  previous  years,  when  they  hope  the  members  will  be  able  to  attend. 
In  the  Cathedral  Church,  in  the  north  transept,  has  been  erected  a 
monument  to  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  designed  by  the  late  Sir^Gilbert  Scott, 
and  beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Forsytli.  It  is  placed  north  and  south, 
close  to  Roubiliac's  monument  to  Bishop  Hough.  The  design  is  that  of  an 
altar-tomb,  in  the  style  of  Early  fourteenth-century  Gothic — corresponding 
with  the  pulpit  in  the  nave — and  on  it  lies  a  recumbent  hgure  in  white  marble 
of  the  deceased  nobleman,  the  tomb  being  executed  in  alabaster  and  different 
coloured  marble.  At  each  corner  is  a  figure  of  an  angel  kneeling,  and  on  the 
sides,  within  recessed  panels,  are  representations  of  the  Entombment  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

The  following  is  the  inscription: — "Hoc  monumentum  in  memoriam 
Georgii  Gulielmi  Baronis  Lyttelton  per  xxxvi.  annos  hujusce  comitatus  sub 
Victoria  Regina  prsesulis  amici  quidam  lugentes  posuerunt  et  lis  inter  quos  ut 
Dei  Glorise  nominumque  saluti  inserviret  operose  laborabat,  Natus  Marti  xxxi. 
A.D.  MDCCCXvii  Obiit  Aprilis  xix.  A.  D.  mdccclxxvi. 

The  armorial  bearings  on  the  monument  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the  late 
Lord  Lyttelton's  descent.  The  main  shield,  accompanied  by  the  the  coronet, 
supporters,  motto,  and  scroll,  contains  the  four  principal  quarterings  usually 
borne  by  the  Lords  Lyttelton,  viz., — 1st,  Lyttelton;  2nd,  Westcote  ;  3rd, 
Talbot ;  4th,  Plantagenet  (John  of  Gaunt).  On  each  side  of  the  monument 
the  heraldic  history  is,  as  it  were,  taken  up  and  continued  in  due  order  from 
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the  period  of  the  marriage  of  the  Talbots  (which  brought  in  the  Eoyal  Arms) 
down  to  the  parents  of  the  late  Lord,  and  is  exhibited  in  eight  shiehls,  in 
which  Lyttelton  impales  respectively  Pakington,  Coningsby,  Romley, 
Crompton,  Temple,  Temple,  Bristow,  and  Spencer, 

At  the  head  of  the  tomb  are  two  shields  impaling  Glynne  and  Olive 
respectively,  and  thus  recording  the  two  marriages  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  The 
arrangement  of  the  armorial  decoration  of  the  monument  was  superintended 
by  Mr.  S.  Tucker,  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant. 

The  following  works  of  church  building  and  restoration  in  the  Diocese 
have  been  completed  in  the  year  that  is  now  passed  : — 

Church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  Leamington. 

This  new  church,  consecrated  on  the  14th  February,  1878,  has  been  built 
on  a  site  given  by  Mrs.  Hitchman,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  of  plain  character,  and  consists  (at  present)  of  a  nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  the  chancel  not  haying  yet  been  built.  The  nave  has 
three  bays  on  either  side,  with  clerestory  windows.  The  tower,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  build  at  the  east  end,  will  be  added  after  the  chancel  has  been 
completed. 

The  present  accommodation  in  the  church  is  for  630  persons,  the  seats 
being  open,  and  all  free  and  unappropriated.  The  two  bells  are  dated  a.d. 
1676  and  1745. 

The  church  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone,  the  roof  being  of 
pitch  pine,  and  the  whole  of  the  floor  is  composed  of  solid  blocks  of  wood. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Cundall,  of  Leamington. 

Elmley  Castle  Church. 

The  name  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  D'Abitots,  the  original  possessors 
of  the  Castle  of  Elndey,  and  the  Beauchamps,  to  whom  it  came  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Urso  D'Abitot,  and  to  whom  it  long  belonged,  was  re- 
opened on  the  19th  November,  1878,  after  restoration.  The  interior  walls  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  have  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  plaster,  thus 
exposing  to  view  the  old  masonry  ;  and  some  interesting  features  have  been 
discovered,  such  as  the  old  entrances  to  the  rood-loft,  some  Norman  carvings, 
and  painted  wall  decorations.  New  roofs  have  been  put  on  the  nave  and 
aisles,  a  new  three-light  window  formed  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the 
old  windows  generally  restored. 

In  the  chanfcel  a  new  three-light  east  window  has  been  inserted,  the  high- 
pitched,  modern-tiled  roof  of  the  porch  has  been  removed,  and  a  new  flat 
roof,  covered  with  lead,  substituted  ;  but  the  old  porch  door  has  been  retained, 
the  object  throughout  being  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  old  work  as  possible. 

The  entire  work  is  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Preedy  ;  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Tewkesbury,  being  the  builder. 

During  the  work  of  restoration  a  coped  tomb-stone,  with  a  fine  early 
thirteenth-century  cross,  was  found  beneath  the  floor,  and  is  now  preserved  in 
the  church. 

SucKLEY  Church. 

The  church  is  built  of  the  warm-tinted  Cradley  stone  Avith  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  building  consists  of  tower,  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle,  with 
vestry  and  organ  chamber,  and  children's  sittings  on  north  side.  There  are 
three  entrances,  the  principal  one  being  on  the  south  side,  through  a  handsome 
porch  10  ft.  9in.  by  7  ft.,  constructed  of  oak  from  the  old  church,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  of  the  same  material.  There  is  another  door  at  the  west 
end,  leading  under  the  tower,  and  an  entrance  to  the  vestry.  The  attention 
of  the  visitor  to  the  church  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  extent  of  work  in  detail 
with  which  the  interior  of  the  building  is  enriched,  by  the  perfect  finish  with 
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which  the  work  has  been  executed,  and  by  the  harmony  and  thoroughness 
that  prevail  throughout.  The  nave  is  47  ft.  6  in.  by  19  ft.,  and  is  separated 
from  the  south  aisle  by  an  arcade  of  three  bays,  supported  by  massive  stone 
circular  columns,  with  moulded  capitals  and  bases,  which  impart  an  appear- 
ance of  great  solidity  and  strength  to  the  building.  The  chancel  is  approached 
by  two  steps  (three  more  steps  leading  to  the  sanctuary),  and  is  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  a  lofty  arch  of  beautiful  proportions.  The  carved 
corbels,  with  pillars  of  red  Alverley  stone,  from  which  the  arch  springs,  are 
examples  of  very  chaste  work.  The  principals  in  the  chancel  also  terminate  with 
handsome  foliaged  corbels,  the  whole  having  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Martin 
and  Emms,  of  Cheltenham.  The  south  aisle  is  47  ft.  6  in.  by  10  ft.,  the 
chancel  31  ft.  by  16  ft.,  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber  17  ft.  by  10  ft., 
children's  gallery  15  ft,  6  in.  by  10  ft.  The  tower  is  15  ft.  square,  and  rises 
to  top  of  pinnacle  to  a  height  of  102  ft.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  open- 
timbered  ;  while  that  of  the  nave  is  boarded  and  moulded.  The  roofs  will 
not  be  stained  or  varnished,  but  will  remain  unvarnished  ;  and  the  passages 
down  the  nave  and  the  side  aisle  are  laid  with  black  and  red  tiles,  with  black 
borders.  The  seats  are  of  open  deal  ;  but  the  chancel  fittings  are  made  of 
oak  from  the  old  church.  At  the  east  end  is  a  handsome  three -light  wheel 
window,  with  double-moulded  tracery  ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  another  window 
of  similar  proportions,  but  having  five  lights  with  decorated  tracery.  There 
are  three  windows  in  the  chancel,  four  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  five 
on  the  south  side,  and  three  to  clerestory.  The  tower  space  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  an  arch,  showing  the  handsome  west  window  beyond.  The  pulpit 
is  of  oak,  with  old  carved  panels.  Of  the  old  building,  all  the  available 
materials  have  been  used  in  the  walls  ;  the  arch  of  the  founder's  tomb  is 
retained  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  old  piscina  is  also  introduced  in 
the  south  side.  The  tower  has  eight  crocketed  pinnacles  with  open  battle- 
ments, and  at  the  base  (corresponding  with  the  top)  there  is  cusped  stonework, 
with  moulding  running  around.  There  are  eight  windows  in  the  tower,  and 
a  diapered  band  of  sunk  stone  is  introduced,  having  weatherings  of  Bath 
stone.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  supporting  the  organ-chamber  and 
chancel,  is  a  buttress  with  pinnacle,  having  a  carved  crocketed  top  ;  the 
gables  are  cusped,  and  finished  with  ornamental  knee-stones,  terminating  with 
saddle -stones  and  elaborate  crosses  of  diff'erent  designs.  The  cost  of  the 
church  will  be  about  £5000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Jeff"ery  Hopkins,  of 
Worcester  ;  and  the  builder  Mr.  George  Warner,  of  Malvern  Link. 

A  Chapel  of  Ease,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  has  been  built  at  Dudley,  and 
was  opened  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  It  is  a  handsome  structure  of  red  sandstone, 
with  13ath  stone  facings,  the  ten  windows  being  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
has  been  erected  by  llrs.  Charlton,  of  Dudley,  the  architects  being  Messrs. 
iJavies  and  Middleton,  of  Dudley. 

Hartlebury. 
The  seats  in  the  chancel  of  this  church  have  been  removed,  and  replaced 
with  oak  stalls,  and  two  prayer  desks.  The  chancel  floor  has  been  raised  and 
paved  with  Godwin's  tiles — and  the  altar  of  new  oak  also  raised  and  new  iron 
altar  rails  with  brass  top  added.  A  stone  partition  between  the  chancel  and 
the  south  chancel  aisle  has  been  removed  and  seats  placed  in  the  aisle.  In 
the  north  chancel  aisle  new  seats  for  children  have  been  provided,  and  the 
organ  turned  to  face  south  instead  of  west.  Some  repairs  have  been  done  to 
the  arches  between  the  chancel  and  its  aisles  ;  these  piers  and  arches  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  are  of  Early  English  work,  and  have  capitals  and 
bases  of  delicate  mouldings,  combined  with  the  dog-tooth  ornament — those  on 
the  south  side  are  of  the  Decorated  period— these,  and  parts  of  the  vestry,  are 
all  that  remains  of  the  original  church.  This  work  has  been  successfully 
completed  through  the  munificence  of  the  Bishop. 
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S.  Michael's,  Bartley  Gheen. 

In  the  Parisli  of  JSTortlifield  the  above  Chapel  of  Ease — a  brick  structure 
in  the  Early  Perpendicular  style — has  been  enlarged  and  altered,  and  was  re- 
opened last  year. 

A  new  chancel  has  been  erected,  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  handsome  wooden  screen  ;  the  nave  has  been  enlarged, 
an  unsightly  gallery  removed,  a  vestry  built,  and  the  church  entirely  re-seated 
with  seats  of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished. 

A  carved  oak  reredos  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Bagnall,  of  Northiield,  and 
all  the  windows  re-glazed  with  "Cathedral"  glass.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
J.  H.  Gibbons,  of  Birmingham. 

S.  Leonard's,  Dordon. 

This  Chapel  of  Ease,  for  the  Parish  of  Polesworth,  was  consecrated  on  the 
4th  June,  1878,  the  site  being  given  by  Sir  G.  Chetwynd,  Bart.  The  greater 
part  of  the  church  was  built  in  1878,  and  then  licensed  for  Divine  Service, 
but  increased  accommodation  became  necessary  for  the  adjoining  hamlets,  and 
a  new  aisle  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £300,  and  the  whole  church  consecrated 
last  year,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  being  the  architect.  It  consists  of  a  chancel, 
approached  by  two  steps  from  the  nave — the  aisle  being  on  the  south  side  of 
nave,  which  has  three  bays — and  there  is  a  small  spire  turret.  It  is  built  in 
the  Decorated  style,  of  brick  with  stone  dressings. 

S.  Lawrence,  Oxhill. 

This  interesting  Norman  church,  standing  far  off  in  the  plains  of  South 
Warwickshire,  on  the  borders  of  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse,  has  for  some  time 
been  undergoing  a  much  needed  restoration,  and  on  the  26th  of  August  there 
was  a  dedication  service  for  a  new  peal  of  five  bells,  from  the  foundry  of 
Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  and  the  other  two,  with  a  tenor  bell,  cracked 
20  years  ago,  has  been  recast,  and  a  smaller  and  still  heavier  bell  added.  The 
new  frame- work  and  hanging,  with  the  carillon  apparatus,  wei-e  executed  by 
Mr.  Mallaby,  of  Masham,  Yorkshire.  The  walls  of  the  church  have  been 
extensively  underpinned,  the  roof  cased,  and  a  battlemented  parapet  added. 

A  rood  screen,  rescued  from  destruction  in  another  parish,  has  been  placed 
where  one  originally  stood,  and  some  well  carved  seats,  with  patterns  of  the 
old  ones  reproduced,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  pews,  introduced  about 
60  years  ago,  and  now  all  are  unappropriated. 

The  ancient  font,  taken  out  of  the  church  at  the  same  time,  has  been 
restored  to  its  proper  place  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Shirley,  into  whose  possession  it 
came. 

From  the  tower  of  this  church  the  bells  rang  out  for  service  on  that 
Sunday  afternoon  in  October,  1642,  when  the  hostile  forces  of  King  and  Par- 
liament met  in  array  on  the  hills  and  plain  adjoining — from  hence  sallied  forth 
the  clerk  and  congregation  to  see  the  impetuous  charge  of  Prince  Rupert,  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  to  Kineton,  and  the  church  marked 
the  western  end  of  the  battle  field. 

Brailes. 

The  bells  in  the  tower  of  this  grand  parish  church,  "the  Cathedral  of 
the  Feldon,"  as  the  people  call  it,  have  lately  been  re-cast  by  Messrs.  W. 
Blews  &  Son,  of  Birmingham,  and  re-hung,  and  the  rich  ornamented  old 
English  letters  of  the  Latin  legend,  and  the  various  details,  liave  been  perfectly 
reproduced.     The  expense  was  borne  by  the  Rev.  E.  Thoyts. 
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The  peal  consists  of  six  bells — the  tenor,  a  grand  me'liteval  bell,  weighing 
35cwt.,  bears  as  its  legend  a  stanza  from  an  ancient    Latin   hymn  on  the 
Assumption — entitled  "The  seven  earthly  joys  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary." 
"  Grande  qnod  post  Ipsura  scandis, 
Et  est  honor  tibi  grandis 
In  cell  palacio." 
Accompanied  by  two  shields,  one  charged  with  the  arms  of  Underhill  (a  chevron 
between  three  trefoils)  the  other  with  a  chevron  between  three  laver  pots 
(perhaps  the  arms  of  some  guild  of  bell-founders). 

The  5th  bell,  little  inferior  to  the  tenor  in  size  and  tone,  has  on  it  the 
inscription — 

"Fie  crack  no  more,  so  ring  your  fill, 
Merry  George  I  was,  and  will  be  still. 

R  1671.     K. 
John  Oakley  Rich.  Capel,  C.  W." 
The  4th  bell  has— 

"  Fme  not  the  bell  I  was,  but  quite  another, 
Fme  now  as  rite  and  sweet  as  George  my  brother. 
1668  Rich.  Keene,  me  fecit. 
Nathaniell  Hill,  William  Poel,  C.  W." 

The  3rd  bell  has  an  English  rendering  cf  the  inscriptions  on  the  tenor 
the  Latin  legend  being  exchanged  for  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  the  Greek  "  S.  George  and  Dragon." 

The  2nd  bell,  now  the  most  ancient  of  the  peal,  is  inscribed,  "  In  multis 
annis  resonet  compana  Johannis,"  and  bears  two  shields,  with  an  elegant  cross, 
**  Jesu  merci  Ladi  help,"  encircling  it. 

The  treble  bell  is  more  richly  ornamented  than  the  others,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  royal  arms,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Charles  I.,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  these  words,  "  Richard  Purdi  made  mee  Anno  Domini  1624." 

While  on  the  subject  of  bells  mention  must  be  made  of  the  new  chime 
clock  and  carillons  which  have  been  erected  in  the  tower  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Evesham,  by  Gillett  and  Bland  of  Croj^don,  and  publicly  opened 
on  15th  November— and  thus  the  stately  bell  tower  of  Abbot  Lichfield  is 
again  turned  to  its  original  purpose. 

S.  John's  Church,  Worcestee. 

The  work  done  here  consists  chiefly  of  the  removal  of  the  old  pews  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  and  in  the  south  and  west  galleries,  and  of  the 
substitution  of  open  seats  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  north  side, 
and  of  some  repairs  to  the  chancel. 

In  the  month  of  December,  Saint  Matthcxu's  Mission  Church  at  Broom,  a 
Hamlet  in  the  Parish  of  Bidford,  was  opened,  Mr.  W.  J.  H  opkins  being  the 
architect. 

Hamptox-in-Arden. 

The  parish  church  of  Hampton-in-Arden  was  re-opened  on  24th 
September.  It  still  retains  features  of  Norman  architecture,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  is  of  later  date.  The  south  wall  cf  the  chancel  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  floor  relaid,  a  number  of  ancient  tiles  found  beneath  the 
chancel  having  been  carefully  worked  in. 

The  former  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been  removed,  and  there  is  now  an 
open  roof;  the  windows  have  been  repaired,  and  on  the  south  side  handsome 
stone  tracery  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  wooden  frames. 

A  new  vestry  and  porch  have  been  built,  and  the  tower  archway  opened, 
so  as  to  show  the  fine  west  window. 
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Church  of  S.  Cyprian,  Hay  Mill. 

This  is  a  new  church  for  a  district  separated  from  the  parish  of  Yardley, 
and  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  the  liberality  of  James  Horsfall,  Esq.,  of 
Moseley.  The  general  plan  comprises  a  chancel  30  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  6  in. 
Avide,  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen,  and  raised  above  it  by  two  steps. 
The  nave  is  68  ft.  in  length,  and  24  ft.  wide,  having  an  arcade  of  three  bays, 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  which  are  used  only  as  passages. 

There  is  a  carved  stone  reredos  representing  the  Last  Supper  ;  and  all  the 
windows  in  the  chancel,,  and  four  windows  in  the  nave,  are  filled  with  stained 
glass. 

A  Mortuary  Chapel,  for  the  members  of  Mr.  Horsfall's  family,  has  been 
built  adjoining  the  church.  The  materials  used  are  red  brick  and  stone  ;  and 
the  340  open  seats  are  all  free.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  Osborne,  of 
Birmingham. 

Church  of  S.  Paul,  Leamington. 

Another  church  consecrated  on  the  25th  April  has  been  built  in  Leamington 
during  1878,  and  this  entirely  by  public  contribution.  The  plan  of  the 
church  is  a  nave  of  five  bays  and  a  half,  measuring  95  ft.  in  length,  and  52  ft. 
6  in.  in  width  across  the  aisles,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  a  chancel  35  ft.  long,  with  aisles  and  vestry.  The  tower,  with 
spire,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  with  a  western  porch  and  entrance  in 
each  transept. 

The  church  is  built  in  the  transitional  Early  English  style,  being  entirely 
of  brick,  with  slated  roof  ;  and  the  open  seats,  half  of  which  are  free,  number 
1040. 

Among  other  works  of  restoration  in  progress  may  be  mentioned  the 
entire  re-building  of  Hatton  Qhiirch,  which  was  in  very  bad  repair  and  style, 
in  keeping  with  the  original  tower  still  standing  ;  the  re-building  of  portions 
of  Preston  Bagot  Church ;  alterations  in,  and  re-seating  of,  Bishop  Ryder's 
Church,  Birmingham ;  the  enlargement  of  aS.  ClemenVs  Church,  Worcester;  a 
new  Church  at  Upton-on- Severn ;  and  the  restoration  of  Little  Packiiigtoii 
Church. 
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The   Report. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1878,  read  and  adopted 
at  a  General  Meeting  of  Members,  held  at  Leicester,  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  January,  1879. 

The  Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 
on  presenting  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  will  first  refer  to — 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Excursion. 

Having  arranged  for  a  Public  Meeting  in  Leicester,  in  January  last,  at 
which  Mr.  Neale  exhibited  his  fine  drawings  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and  read 
a  valuable  Paper  thereon,  your  Committee  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  have 
another  Meeting  in  the  summer  for  the  reading  of  Papers.  Instead  of  the 
usual  programme,  a  visit  to  Cambridge  was  made  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  July, 
where,  under  the  genial  and  learned  guidance  of  the  Eev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  Society  enjoyed  not  only  an  inspection  of  the  principal 
Colleges  and  Halls,  but  of  the  fine  Libraries  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
the  contents  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  The  kindness  experienced  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  readiness  with  which  every  place  was  thrown  open,  will 
long  be  remembered  with  grateful  pleasure  by  all  present. 

Papees  Read. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  before  this  Society  during  the  past 
year  : — By  Mr.  Neale,  F.S.A.,  on  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  profusely  illustrated  ;  by 
Mr.  North,  F.S.A.,  on  the  Parish  Records  of  Saxclby ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon, 
on  Fotheringhay  Castle;  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  F.SA.,  on  Medbourne  ;  by 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  F.S.A,,  on  Peterborough 
Cathedral ;  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Paget,  on  William  of  Wigston  and  his  Hospital, 
largely  illustrated. 

The  Bi-Monthly  Meetings. 

The  interest  of  the  bi-monthly  Meetings  has  been  fairly  kept  up  during 
the  year,  but  the  attendance  has  not  been  large.  Mr.  Weatherhead  exhibited 
at  the  September  Meeting  some  interesting  Roman  relics  found  in  Leicester 
during  excavations  between  the  High  Street  and  Silver  Street,  In  addition 
to  that  discovery  another  may  be  noted  in  Burley's  Lane,  in  February  last.  In 
sinking  the  foundation  for  a  pier  of  brickwork  the  workmen  went  down  through 
fourteen  feet  of  gravel — which  had  apparently  filled  up  a  hollow — and  at  that 
depth  they  found  three  vessels,  of  a  dark-coloured  ware,  similar  to  that  which 
was  made  at  Upchurch  in  Kent.  The  largest  vessel  found  in  Burley's  Lane 
measured  8|  inches  in  height,  by  6f  at  its  gi-eatest  diameter,  and  4  inches  at 
its  mouth.  It  was  roughly  ornamented  by  reticulated  markings  round  the 
neck.  The  second  vessel  was  not  so  large.  The  third  was  4  inches  in  height, 
and  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  It  was  thus  bowl  shaped.  Unfor- 
tunately it  was  damaged  by  a  workman's  pick.  The  urns  contained  earth  only, 
but  near  to  them  a  few  animals'  bones  were  found.  The  Papers  just  referred 
to  as  being  read  during  the  year  much  added  to  the  interest  of  the  bi-monthly 
Meetings. 

The  Publications  of  the  Society, 

As  usual,  will  shortly  be  placed  in  your  hands.  The  fourth  volume  of  our 
own  Transactions  is  completed,  and  contains  much  matter  of  local  interest  and 
value. 
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Library  Committee. 

A  Sub-Coinmittee  was  appointed  to  make  a  Catalogue  of  the  Society's 
Books,  Papers,  &c,  and  have  partly  completed  its  work.  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Books,  Pamphlets,  and  Drawings  is  now  laid  before  you,  and  a  list  of  the 
unbound  parts  of  the  Society's  Transactions  and  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  of 
the  Associated  Societies  will  shortly  be  completed. 

The  Society's  Badge. 

In  common  with  Societies  of  a  similar  character  with  your  own,  your 
Committee  have  thought  it  desirable  that  a  Badge  should  be  adopted  to  place 
on  the  title  page  of  Transactions  and  other  Papers.  After  due  consideration 
it  has  adopted  a  slightly  modified  copy  of  an  ancient  seal  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Corporation  of  Leicester.  The  matrix 
of  this  seal  has  long  been  lost,  and  only  one  impression  (in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt)  is  now  known  to  exist.  The  Badge,  like  the  seal,  is 
circular  in  shape,  and  the  design  consists  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  under 
a  richly  decorated  niche  or  canopy,  having  at  the  base  a  shield  of  the  town 
arms.  These  arms  were  adopted  from  those  of  the  Norman  Earls  of  Leicester, 
and  so  were  borne  by  the  founder  of  Leicester  Abbey,  and  by  the  great  bene- 
factor to  the  collegiate  church  of  S.  IMary,  in  the  Newarke.  There  being  no 
arms  belonging  to  the  county  of  Leicester  as  such,  your  Committee  think  the 
use  of  those  now  indicated  upon  the  Badge  the  most  appropriate,  while  the 
architectural  design  of  the  whole  is  not,  it  is  hoped,  out  of  character  with  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

Parish  Records. 

The  great  value  of  these,  as  not  only  illustrating  local  history,  but  as 
supplying,  in  very  many  parishes,  the  only  source  from  which  it  can  be  derived 
during  the  past  300  years,  is  now  so  universally  recognized,  and  the  clergy  and 
churchwardens  are  becoming  so  alive^to  the  fact,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous 
to  insist  upon  it  now\  Asa  warning,  however,  your  Committee  may  mention 
that  Nichols  in  his  account  of  the  Parish  of  Shackerstone  in  this  county,  said 
(about  the  year  1800)  that  the  Registers  there  began  in  the  year  1630  ;  but, 
in  the  population  abstract  return  of  1831,  no  Register  was  found  before  1779  : 
recently,  at  a  sale  at  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  was  found  among  some  miscellaneous 
papers,  the  parish  Register  of  this  parish,  dating  from  1558  to  1630,  an  earlier 
one  even  than  came  under  the  notice  of  Nichols.  This  valuable  Leicestershire 
manuscript  has  been  secured  by  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  where  it  is  now 
preserved  in  Cough's  Additions.  Another  Leicestershire  Register — that  of 
Somerby  from  1601  to  1715— is  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  24,802). 
Your  Committee  hope  shortly  to  have  the  contents  of  these  two  registers 
brought  under  the  notice  of  this  Society. 

Your  Committee  has  again  to  call  your  attention  to  some  works  of  Church 
Restoration  completed  or  begun  during  the  past  year. 

ROTHLET. 

The  parish  church  of  Rothley,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  had,  for 
many  years,  been  loudly  demanding  restoration.  It  is  a  fine  church  with  a 
nave  of  four  bays,  north  and  south  aisles  and  chancel.  The  latter  shows 
evidence  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  having  been  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth-century.  The  naves  and  aisles  perhaps  60  or  70  years  later  ;  and 
the  western  embattled  tower  was  probably  raised  about  the  year  1400,  Long 
neglect  had  set  its  mark  most  emphatically  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
edifice.  The  chancel  was  low,  dark,  and  damp  ;  the  walls  were  so  much 
shattered  and  out  of  the  perpendicular  that  a  collapse  was  threatened,  and  the 
roofs  were  too  rotten  to  be  safely  trodden  by  the  workmen.     The  furniture 
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was  very  mean — the  pnlpit,  reading  pew,  and  clerk's  desk,  all  of  deal,  rose 
one  above  the  other  in  the  approved  fashion  of  seventy  years  ago— the  pews 
were  high  and  narrow — an  ugly  gallery  at  the  west  end  blocked  up  the  tower 
arch — indeed  the  whole  aspect,  internally,  was  most  depressing  and  dis- 
heartening. Outside,  too,  great  difficulties  faced  the  restorer  ;  for  the  burials 
of  many  generations  had  so  raised  the  surface  of  the  ground  that  it  not  only 
stood  some  feet  higher  than  the  church  floor,  but  in  some  parts  almost  peeped 
into  the  windows.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Eector  and  those  laymen  Avho 
rallied  round  him  had  no  easy  task  to  perform  in  restoring  the  edifice  to  some- 
thing like  its  pristine  beauty,  and  the  churchyard  to  such  a  state  that  the 
building  should  not  be  injured  by  the  damp,  or  the  worshippers  by  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  such  a  state  of  things.  Mr.  R,  Reynolds  Rowe,  F.S.A., 
of  Cambridge,  Avas  called  upon  to  report  as  to  what  should  be  done.  His  sug- 
gestions were,  in  the  main,  carried  out,  and  the  result  is  that  Rothley  Church 
is  now  an  honour  to  the  parish,  and  has  proved  itself  well  worth  all  the  care 
and  money  expended  upon  its  renovation.  The  principal  works  executed  may 
be  thus  summarised  : — The  tower  masonry  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
the  battlements  renewed  in  Ketton  stone  ;  the  bells  have  been  rehung,  and 
new  floors,  &c.,  provided  in  the  tower  :  two  of  the  piers,  and  the  bases  of  all 
those  between  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle  being  crushed,  the  clerestory  wall 
was  shored  up,  and  the  defective  masonry  was  renewed  in  hard  stone  upon 
huge  masses  of  concrete  :  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle  were  entirely 
renewed,  and  re-covered  with  lead  :  a  new  stone  porch  (much  needed)  was 
added  on  the  north  side  :  the  chancel  was  entirely  rebuilt  on  the  old 
foundation,  the  ancient  windows  and  buttresses  being  very  properly  incor- 
porated into  the  new  work  :  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  a  vestry, 
and  an  organ  chamber — both  essentials — were  built.  Several  ancient  tombs 
have  been  preserved  ;  proper  seating  has  been  provided  both  in  the  chancel 
and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church  ;  the  ancient  Norman  font  has  been 
placed  upon  a  base  of  a  suitable  character  ;  proper  paving  has  been  laid  down  ; 
a  suitable  and  handsome  reredos  has  been  erected  behind  the  altar  table  ;  a  new 
pulpit,  &c.,  of  good  design  replaces  the  previous  erection,  and  proper  means 
for  lighting  and  warming  the  church  are  provided.  It  may  be  added,  that 
during  the  carrying  out  of  the  works  two  fine  hagioscopes  were  discovered, 
one  at  the  end  of  each  aisle,  to  give  views  of  the  altar  through  the  jambs  of 
the  chancel  arch.  The  works  outside  the  church  have  been  carried  out  in  a 
equally  satisfactory  manner  ;  the  ground  has  been  lowered,  and  every  grave- 
stone and  tomb  refixed  in  their  original  positions,  the  turf  being  laid  to  such 
gradients  that  all  rain  falling  runs  away  from  the  churchyard  ;  and,  more 
effectually  to  protect  the  building,  down-right  pipes  have  been  fixed  to  all  the 
roofs,  and  drains  laid  to  them  to  carry  off"  all  rain  water, 

Medbourn. 

The  interesting  Church  of  Medbourn  is  about  being  restored.  It  is,  in 
its  main  features,  an  Early  English  Cross  Church.  The  chancel  has  lately 
been  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  the  Rector,  under  the  architectural  care  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Dolby,  of  Abingdon.  The  opportunity  was  then  taken  to  thoroughly 
restore  the  eastern  wall  of  the  nave.  A  Paper  was  recently  read  before  this 
Society  upon  the  Manor  House  in  this  parish,  where  some  rather  fine  mural 
decorations  were  discovered.     The  daughter  church  of  this  parish,  at 

Holt. 

Has  likewise  been  under  useful  repair.  Sir  Bache  Cunard  has  lately  re-roofed 
the  chancel,  and  restored  the  walls  ;  has  re-seated  the  whole  church,  and  restored 
the  handsome  Jacobean  pulpit. 
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Blaston  S.  Giles. 

The  modern  chapel  in  this  parish,  erected  in  the  year  1714,  has  been  taken 
down,  and  a  new  one,  of  the  Early  English  period,  has  been  built,  at  the  sole 
cost  of  the  Rev,  G.  C.  Fenwicke,  the  Rector.  The  new  chapel  consists  of  nave 
and  apse,  the  whole  being  about  45  feet  in  length.  The  seating  is  very  good, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  church,  which  is  excellent,  is  much  enriched  by 
all  the  windows  being  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and 
Bayne.  Much  stained  glass  has  been  placed  in  other  churches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood lately  :  e.g.,  at  Market  Harborough,  Medbourn,  Turlangton,  and 
Burton  Overy,  most  of  which  was  also  supplied  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
and  Bayne. 

Claybrooke. 

After  being  in  the  mason's  hands  for  eighteen  months,  the  Parish  Church 
of  Claybrooke  was  re-opened  for  divine  service  on  the  19tli  of  June  last.  Many 
improvenents  have  been  made,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  ; 
amongst  them  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  removal  of  galleries  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  church,  and  the  opening  of  the  tower  arch — the  latter 
producing  the  usual  good  effect.  The  old  roof  of  the  nave  being  in  a  very  bad 
state,  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  covered  with  new  lead.  The  fittings  of 
the  chancel  have  been  carefully  restored,  and  the  ancient  low-side  window 
re-opened.  A  considerable  quantity  of  ancient  stained  glass  scattered  about 
the  church  has  been  collected  and  placed  in  two  of  the  windows,  extra  canopies 
(a  dangerous  and  questionable  experiment, )  being  added  to  the  lights.  A  new 
pulpit  of  Caen  stone  replaces  the  old  one  ;  and  chairs  take  the  place  of  the 
previous  high  backed  pews. 

Feolesworth. 

The  church  of  this  parish,  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas,  has  long  been  in  sad 
want  of  reparation  ;  matters  have  gone  on  until  further  delay  has  become 
dangerous.  An  architect  has  been  called  in,  whose  report  practically  means 
the  re-buildihg  of  nearly  the  whole  edifice,  excepting  the  chancel,  which  he 
also  reports  as  "  sadly  in  need  of  restoration,  internally  and  externally."  Your 
Committee  are  pleased  to  notice  tliat  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  parishioners 
"to  modernise  this  ancient  fabric,  but  to  restore  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
harmony  with  the  different  styles  of  architecture  now  embodied  in  it."  This 
will  require  great  care  :  the  more  dilapidated  a  building,  the  greater  the 
temptation  becomes  to  destroy,  rather  than  to  repair,  and  your  Committee 
would  venture  to  urge  upon  those  responsible  for  the  proposed  works  at 
Froleswortb,  to  be  careful  that  the  old  features  of  their  church  are  not  unneces- 
sarily wiped  out.  They  acknowledge  that  while  the  whole  "has  some 
pretensions  to  architectural  beauty  of  design,"  the  chancel  especially  is 
"indeed  a  fine  specimen  of  the  late  Perpendicular  design,"  for  in  addition  to 
five  large  and  very  handsome  windows,  it  contains  sedilia,  piscina,  almonry, 
priests'  door,  what  is  locally  called  a  penance  stone,  and  the  remains  of  a  low- 
side  window.  The  stone  called  "the  penance  stone,"  is  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  is  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  being 
large  and  evidently  placed  there  for  a  purpose  ;  a  similar  stone  formerly  stood 
in  the  Church  of  Scalford  in  this  county,  and  was  known  by  the  same  name. 
Penitents,  in  mediseval  times,  stood  in  shirt  and  breeches  before  the  ambon  on 
Maunday  Thursday,  at  the  time  of  Mass,  to  receive  absolution,  and  this  stone 
may  have  been  used  on  such  occasions.  There  is  another  feature  in  this  village 
church  which  should  be  treated  tenderly  and  reverentially — the  recumbent 
effigy  of  Chief  Baron  Smith,  the  munificent  founder  of  the  Alms  House  in  the 
parish,  for  the  maintenance  of  24  poor  widows,  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.     The  effigy  is  now  within  the  altar  rails  of  the  church,  and  it  is 
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hoped  that  it  will  not  only  be  carefully  covered  and  protected  during  the  pro- 
posed works,  but  that  it  will  not  be  removed  from  its  present  position  ;  it  is 
now  comparatively  safe  from  tlie  fear  of  injury,  but  a  removal  would  almost 
inevitably  entail  much  risk  in  the  transit,  and  a  more  exposed  situation,  say 
at  the  west  end  of  tlie  church,  would  expose  it  to  much  rough  usage  from 
boys  and  others,  and  a  slow  but  certain  course  of  decay,  and  final  demolition 
would  set  in. 

SiLEBY. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  (under  the  architectural  guidance  of 
Mr.  Blomfield)  for  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  and  the  side  chapels  of  this 
church.  As  about  £5,000  would  be  rec^uired  for  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
edifice,  this  first  portion  is  commenced  with  the  money  promised,  which  is 
something  under  £2,400.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  regret  if  the  works  are 
stopped  when  this  contract  is  concluded,  as  the  church  is  a  fine  one,  and  well 
worthy  of  all  the  care  and  money  that  can  be  expended  upon  it. 

Historical  Manuscripts. 

In  their  last  annual  report  your  Committee  was  enabled  to  announce  the 
satisfactory  results  of  the  inspection  of  the  Records  belonging  to  the  Corporation 
of  Leicester  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Historical  Commission. 
It  has  this  year  to  refer  to  another  debt  of  gratitude  incurred  by  all  students 
of  history  to  the  members  of  the  same  Commission.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  upon  the  occasion  of  the  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  at  Lutterworth, 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1861,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  amongst  other  valuable 
curiosities,  exhibited  four  folio  volumes  of  manuscripts,  which  were  described 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  temporary  museum  as  containing  letters  written  by,  or 
addressed  to,  the  members  of  the  Feilding  family,  during  the  time  of  William 
and  Basil,  the  two  first  Earls  of  Denbigh  (2  vols,)  ;  and  letters  and  other 
papers  chiefly  addressed  to,  or  written  by,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  during  the 
Civil  Wars.  A  few  years  after  that  meeting  at  Lutterworth,  Mr.  R.  B.  Knowles, 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Manuscripts,  by  Lord  Denbigh's  permission,  visited 
Newnham  Paddox,  and  prepared  a  full  report  cf  the  contents  of  those  four 
volumes,  which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Historical  Manuscripts,  issued  in  1874.  Speaking  of  Lord 
Denbigh's  manuscripts  in  that  report  the  commissioners  said  : — "The  Earl  of 
Denbigh's  manuscripts  form  one  of  the  most  important  collections  that  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  commission.  Some  of  them  have  been  inspected 
by  Mr.  R.  B.  Knowles,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  constitute  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  original  documents  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II. 
Mr.  Knowles'  report  embraces  two  volumes  of  family  letters,  and  two  of  letters 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  chiefly  addressed  to  Basil,  second  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
Amongst  the  writers  are  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Countess  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  first  Countess  of  Denbigh,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lords  Wharton,  Willoughby,  and  Fairfax,  Sir 
William  Walker,  and  several  of  the  officers  who  served  under  Lord  Denbigh 
in  the  Civil  Wars,  when  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  associated  counties 
of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Salop.  The  family  letters  are  especially 
interesting,  and  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  has  liberally  pei-mitted  Mr.  Knowles  to 
make  extracts  from  them,  and  from  the  other  letters."  As  the  report  and 
Mr.  Knowles'  extracts  have  been  published,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  them  now.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Knowles  has  been  allowed  to 
examine,  and  make  extracts  from  the  remainder  of  the  literary  treasures  at 
Newnham  Paddox  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  The  report  will  most 
probably  appear  in  the  next  Blue  Book  issued  by  the  Commission  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.      It  will,  we  are  told,  contain  extracts  from  a  valuable 
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collection  of  news-letters  in  French,  of  the  time  of  "William  III.,  written  by  a 
correspondent  in  London  to  a  merchant  at  the  Hague,  containing  many  details 
of  matters  unnoticed  by  Macaulay,  and  other  historians,  and  some  letters  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  second  wife,  with  interpolations  by  her  husband,  written 
during  his  exile. 
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Bills.] 

January  27th,  1879, 


d. 


6     0 
0     0 


Payments. 

1878. 

Williamson,  share  of  An- 
nual Volume 37  14    2 

Grant      for       Publishing 

"Transactions" 35     0     0 

Mr.Neale's  "Abbey Church 
of  S.  Alban"  4 

Utting,  Engraving  Badge.       3 

Expenses  attendingAnnual 
and  Public  Meetings   ...       7 

Royal  Arch  geological  In- 
stitute         1 

Mr.  North's  "  Church  Bells 
of  Northamptonshire  ". .       1 

Advertising 3 

Chef[ues 0 

Secretary's    sundries     for 

the  year 1  16 

Dec.  31.  Balance  in  hand     52  12 


£147     1 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)  THOMAS  HOLYLAND, 

Auditor. 


LINCOLN    DIOCESAN 
AKCHITECTUR/VL   SOCIETY. 


The  Churches  of  Great  Grimshy  and  other  Parishes,  visited  hy  the 
Society  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Jane,  1878. — ^By  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

St.  James's  Church,  Grimsby. 

Time  was  when  ships  entering  the  Humber  first  saw  another  town 
on  its  northern  shore,  just  within  Spurn  Point.  This  was  protected 
by  a  narrow  promontory,  giving  it  a  port  famous  in  history  as  being 
the  one  where  our  Lincolnshire-born  Henry  of  Bohngbroke  landed 
with  an  ambitious  design  upon  the  Crown  of  England,  which  soon 
after  became  his  as  Henry  IV.,  and  was  held  by  him  with  a  stern 
'grip  until  death  forced  him  to  resign  it,  not  at  Jerusalem,  as  he 
fondly  lioped,  but  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  of  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster's house.      As  this  town  and  port,  however,  have  long  since 
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been  swept  away  through  the  power  of  the  sea,  Great  Grimsby,  year 
after  year  becommg  greater,  is  now  the  first  town  and  port  on  either 
bank  of  the  Humber,  after  Spurn  Point  is  passed.  Time  was  when 
seamen  or  fishermen,  approaching  Grimsby,  saw  six  or  seven  churches 
rising  above  its  houses,  only  one  of  which  now  remains.  Two  of 
these  were  here  before  the  Conquest,  the  one  perhaps  represented 
by  the  still  existing  St.  James's,  the  other  by  the  lost  St.  Mary's, 
with  its  lofty  tower,  serving  as  a  useful  beacon  to  mariners  until 
1585,  when  it  was  pulled  down,  with  the  consent  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Thomas  Heneage.  Besides 
these  there  was  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Wellow,  founded  for 
Black  or_  Augustine  Canons  by  Henry  I.,  1110,  unless  this  was 
identical  with  St.  James's  Church  ;  that  of  the  Benedictine  Nunnery 
of  St.  Leonard's,  founded  1185,  by  Henry  II. ;  that  of  the  Augus- 
tine House,  founded  1280,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  west  of 
St.  James's  Church  ;  that  of  the  Templars,  afterwards  given  to  the 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  Spital-hill  without 
Bargate,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ;  and  that  of 
the  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  founded  circa  1308,  in  expiation 
of  a  deed  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  a  former  Mayor  of  Grimsby, 
who  unjustly  condemned  to  death  a  priest  called  Richard  of 
Nottingham. 

All  these  have  now  passed  away  but  the  church  of  St.  James, 
which  for  many  years  was  the  only  one  in  this  town  ;  but  now,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  increased  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it  seems 
likely  that  more  churches  may  be  seen  here  than  ever  there  were  in 
days  of  old,  for  already  a  second — St.  Andrew's,  a  third — that  of 
St.  Barnabas,  and  a  fourth  is  advancing  tow^ards  completion,  whilst 
two  other  Mission-houses  will,  we  may  hope,  be  replaced  by  churches 
before  long. 

Whether  the  Canons  of  Wellow  Abbey  used  the  church  of 
St.  James  as  their  own  church,  or  not,  after  this  was  given  to 
them  in  1110  by  Henry  I.  is  not  recorded,  and  although  it  stood 
conveniently  near  their  house,  most  probably  they  had,  as  usual, 
their  own  church  within  their  own  precincts  wherein  to  pay  their 
devotions,  and  simply  enjoyed  the  proceeds  of  St.  James's  Church 
in  return  for  serving  in  it. 

But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  it  was  through  their  instrumentality 
that  the  present  Church  of  St.  James  was  built  about  a  hundred 
years  after  it  had  passed  into  their  possession,  when  the  old  Saxon 
church  on  its  site  was  entirely  pulled  down,  if  it  still  remained,  up 
to  that  date,  and  the  present  structure  was  substituted  for  it.  Its 
date  is  certainly  to  be  found  betw^een  the  years  1180  and  1225,  and 
perhaps  its  erection  was  a  work  of  time,  which  may  account  for  the 
variation  of  the  style  in  different  parts  of  the  fabric,  although  this 
may  simply  have  arisen  from  a  certain  amount  of  blending  older 
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work  with  a  newer  incoming  style  always  prevalent  so  long  as  we 
had  a  vernacular  style  of  architecture  undergoing  a  process  of 
development.  It  is  a  uniform  structure,  having  a  central  tower,  a 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  north  and  south  transepts, 
chancel,  and  originally  a  large  chantry  chapel  on  the  east  of  the 
northern  one  opening  into  it  by  means  of  an  arcade  and  chancel 
aisle  on  the  south,  probably  serving  as  a  sacristy.  When  its  interior 
was  intact  it  must  have  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  calm 
dignity,  and  has  still  a  venerable  aspect,  although  so  much  has  been 
done  to  mar  its  appearance  through  the  rebuilding  of  its  aisles  in 
the  last  century,  the  loss  of  its  chancel  roof,  and  the  curtailment  of 
its  length.  Its  proportions  are  good,  and  its  features  simi3le  and 
masculine,  being  interesting  as  illustrative  of  that  architectural 
period  when  a  marked  transition  of  style  was  in  progress ;  when 
the  round  arch  had  not  altogether  yielded  to  the  pointed ;  when 
the  square  pillar  abaci  were  not  as  yet  always  rounded,  nor  long, 
plain  pillar  caps  shortened  and  more  elaborately  moulded  ;  and 
when  ornament  was  simple  and  effective,  as  well  as  appropriately 
used.  We  may  see  from  the  early  corbels  re-used  in  the  construction 
of  the  present  incongruous  aisles  that  these  were  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  the  clerestory  above,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  originally  at  all  the  main  angles  of  the  fabric  stood 
octangular  turrets  surmounted  by  conical  caps  similar  to  those  still 
remaining,  which  are  in  themselves  agreeable  features,  as  well  as 
valuable,  Avhether  needed  for  newel  staircases  or  simply  to  serve  as 
handsome  angle  buttresses.  The  doorways  at  the  west  end  and  on 
the  south  are  good  interesting  features,  on  which  more  than  usual 
ornamentation  has  been  bestowed.  Originally  a  congruous  central 
tower  arose  from  the  crossing,  probably  covered  by  a  conical  roof. 
This,  we  presume,  from  necessity  was  rebuilt  in  1365,  as  we 
gather  from  an  inscription  cut  upon  its  north-eastern  pier,  viz., 
"  Orate  p  aia  Johis  Ingson  qui  lianc  colupnam  fecit  a.m.  hi.  lxv." 
Over  the  turret  doorway  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
summit  is  also  cut  the  name  of  another  benefactor,  viz.,  "  Pra  for 
ye  saulle  of  John  Hemperyngha."  It  contains  a  peal  of  eight 
bells.  Until  lately  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  in  a  miserable 
state,  and  its  original  high-pitched  roof  was  gone ;  but  thanks 
principally  to  a  noble  benefactor  now  gone  to  his  rest — the  late 
Mr.  Wood — a  hue  roof,  of  the  original  high  pitch,  has  now  been 
placed  upon  it,  and  an  incongruous  window  at  the  west  has 
given  place  to  three  suitable  lancet  lights  surmounted  by  a  pointed 
oval,  but  the  chancel  remains  in  its  old,  forlorn  condition,  its 
shabby  low-pitched  roof,  and  its  curtailed  proportions,  crying  out 
for  aid  still,  and  perhaps  more  than  ever  since  the  restoration  of 
the  noble  nave  roof,  as  it  has  done  ever  since  its  parsimonious 
treatment  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,   when  it,  and  the  adjoining 
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chantry  chapel,  had  become  so  ruinous  that  the  latter  was  pulled 
down  and  its  endowment  given  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  Grimsby. 

Within,  the  spacious  nave,  with  its  aisle  arcades  of  six  bays  each, 
and  well-restored  higli-pitched  roof,  is  striking.  The  pillars  of  these 
arcades  consist  of  eight  shaft  lets  surmounted  by  a  continuous  cap, 
excepting  the  easternmost  one  of  the  north  aisle  arcade,  the  front 
face  of  which  is  divided  and  turned  in,  for  what  purpose  is  not 
evident.  The  clerestory  and  triforium  are  combined  together.  This 
last  consisting  of  a  continuous  mural  arcade  broken  by  the  occasional 
elevation  of  some  of  its  arches  at  irregular  intervals,  which  are 
pierced  with  small  lancet  windows. 

The  restored  west  end,  lighted  by  three  lancets,  filled  with  good 
painted  glass  representing  the  "  Stem  of  Jesse,"  surmounted  by  a 
pointed  oval,  has  an  excellent  effect.  This  glass  was  presented  to 
the  church  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall,  of  Grimsby,  as  a  memorial,  and 
also  serves  as  a  revival  of  the  same  subject  that  was  formerly  dis- 
played in  the  same  position.  Unfortunately,  all  the  old  painted 
glass  with  which  this  church  was  adorned  has  now  passed  away, 
together  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  old  families  of  Wake, 
Percy,  Roos,  Vaux  of  Gillesand,  Engaine  Kyme,  D'Eyncourt,  Eek, 
Beauchamp,  Neville,  Haslerton,  and  Wells. 

The  font,  octagonal  in  plan,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Early 
English  period,  but  too  small  for  so  large  a  church. 

In  the  north  transept  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight  of  the 
fourteenth  century  cut  in  stone.  This  formerly  passed  for  the 
representation  of  old  "  Gryme,"  the  quasi  founder  of  Grimsby, 
but,  really  commemorates  Sir  Thomas  Haslerton.  It  formerly 
stood  in  the  church  of  St.  Leonard's  Priory,  but  was  brought  here 
on  the  destruction  of  that  house. 

Turning  eastward,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  chancel  of 
this  church  excites  loud  lamentation,  for  instead  of  a  fine  triplet 
standing  further  eastward  than  the  present  wretched  east  wall  of 
this  church,  which  it  originally  had,  and  a  high-pitched  roof,  the 
remains  only  of  the  good  old  chancel  now  exist,  robbed  of  its  height 
and  length,  and  eastern  lights,  through  continual  parsimonious 
treatment.  May  the  greatly  needed  restoration  of  this  feature  of 
St.  James's  Church  be  soon  effected,  as  well  as  that  of  the  aisle 
windows  of  the  nave  aisles,  the  character  of  which  at  present  tend 
so  much  to  mar  the  beauty  of  this  venerable  old  church. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Clee. 

In  several  respects  this  church  is  a  most  valuable  structure,  and 
especially  through  the  extreme  antiquity  of  its  tower,  and  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  rededicated  to  the  service  of  God  by  the  famous 
St.  Hugh,  Bishop    of  Lincoln,  inthe  reign  of  Eichard  I.,   and  the 
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year  1192.  The  tower  hero  may  well  be  compared  with  a  group  of 
such  features  in  this  district  which  probably  replaced  former  ones 
burnt  by  the  Danes,  after  Christianity  had  again  been  established 
in  North  Lincolnshire,  some  of  which  were  built  before  the  Conquest, 
and  others  about  or  after  that  signal  event.  This  tower  is  of  about 
the  date  1040,  and  happily  remains  quite  complete  as  it  was 
originally  constructed,  except  that  the  low  conical  roof  by  which 
it  was  probably  at  first  coA^ered,  now  no  longer  exists,  and  its  walls 
were  surmounted  by  a  parapet  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  plain  massive  structure  of  the  west  doorway  and  arch 
opening  into  the  nave,  the  belfry  lights,  and,  indeed,  every  feature 
of  this  ancient  tower,  are  well  worthy  of  minute  attention. 

A  remnant  of  the  coeval  nave  may  be  detected  at  the  end  of 
the  south  aisle. 

The  next  feature  as  to  date  is  the  north  aisle  arcade,  of  the 
JSTorman  period,  perhaps  built  about  the  year  1080.  This  consists 
of  three  narrow  arches,  which  may  possibly  have  given  access 
to  as  many  chantry  chapels,  according  to  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker's 
suggestion. 

The  south  arcade,  consisting  of  two  wide  arches,  is  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  declared  by  the  character  of  its 
mouldings  and  ornamentation,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the 
famous  inscription  inserted  in  the  shaft  of  its  central  pillar,  which 
has  clearly  been  misplaced.  This  is  as  follows  : — "  Hec  Ecclesia 
Dedicata  est  in  honorem  Sancte  Trinitatis  et  Sancte  Marie  Virginis 
turtio  nonas  Martii  a  Diio  Hugone  Lincolniensi  Episcopo  anno  ab 
incarnatione  Domini  Mcxcii.  Tempore  Eicardi  Regis."  Eut  as  the 
transepts  of  this  church  appear  to  have  been  built  about  this  time, 
or,  as  we  should  naturally  judge  without  bias,  a  little  he/ore,  we 
may  assume  that  after  their  erection,  and  certainly  after  the  con- 
struction of  a  central  crossing  and  a  now  lost  chancel,  this  church 
was  rededicated  by  St.  Hugh  in  1192.  This  was,  of  course,  in  the 
reign  of  the  rough-and-ready  Richard  I.,  whom  that  great  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  feared  not  to  rebuke  on  account  of  his  evil  deeds,  and 
whose  words  in  reply  were,  "If  all  our  prelates  were  like  Hugh  of 
Lincoln,  both  king  and  barons  must  submit  to  their  righteous 
rebukes." 

The  remaining  work  of  one  of  these  transepts  is  especially  inter- 
esting, because  if  of  the  year  1192,  and  a  portion  of  the  fabric 
rededicated  by  St.  Hugh,  it  was  finished  on  the  very  same  year 
that  he  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  at  Lincoln, 
although  theie  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  style  of  these  two 
works,  for  whilst  the  square  abaci  and  other  features  of  the  Tran- 
sitional Norman  period  remain  in  this  j)ortion  of  the  clnircli  here, 
they  have  entirely  disappeared  in  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  or 
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the  earliest  example  of  the  pui^  Gothic  \roTk  ir.  Endiuid  aceoitiing 
to  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker  s  opinion.  Possiblv.  however,  the  work 
which  St»  Hugh  dedicated  to  God's  service  at  Clee  may  have  been 
contined  to  the  lo^t  chancel,  and  the  i^maining  lower  portion  of  the 
crossing,  which  last  appears  to  be  without  doubt  of  his  time,  whence 
we  certainly  have  a  remnant  of  the  structure  seen  by  St.  Hugh,  and 
blessed  by  him.  Hence  the  famous  dedication  stone,  s|>eakuig  of 
King  Eichaid  and  St.  Hugh,  ought  to  hare  been  inserted  in  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  crossing,  rather  than  in  one  of  the  nave  pillars, 
with  which  it  certainly  has  no  coeval  connexion.  Until  latelj  the 
south  transept  had  not  ejdsted  for  a  long  time,  and  the  north  tran- 
sept was  in  such  a  dangerous  state  that  it  had  to  be  reconstmeted, 
when  its  long  lost  compeer  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  north  transept. 

Xtxt  as  to  date  come  the  arehes  of  the  crossing.  These  are  not 
all  of  the  same  height,  or  exactly  of  the  same  character,  the  westem- 
nioet  being  a  little  later  than  the  others,  and  was  therefore  built 
last^  and  connects  the  new  work  with  the  old. 

Something  of  the  character-  of  a  tower  must  have  risen  Qr%uiaDy 
above  this  crossing  although  all  traces  of  it  have  long  a^  disap- 
peared, but  when  the  roofs  of  this  church  were  restored  it  was 
absolutelT  necessary  to  cover  it  with  some  snperstracture ;  hence 
the  present  low  tower  was  deviled,  which  entailed  much  difficulty, 
because  any  sort  of  rivalry  with  the  old  western  tower  would  have 
been  extremely  undesirable  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  a  low 
conical  roof  would  not  improve  its  appearance,  and  certainly  in  a 
short  time  this  feature,  which  is  a  great  inprovement  internally,  will 
be  improved  also  externally  when  it  is  toned  down  by  the  weathec 

The  chancel  is  entirely  new.  Formerly  the  floor  of  this  chnrdi 
was  strewn  with  rushes  on  Trinity  Sunday,  which  were  cut  from  a 
piece  of  ground  called  the  Bescars,  in  accordance  with"  a  very  andent 
custom,  but  glass  was  afterwards  substituted  for  this. 

St.  Peter's,  HrsfBEBsro^fE. 

In  this  parish  was  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  to:iiidei  by  William 
Fitz-Ealph  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  which  was  valued  at 
£4:i?  llsL  od.  at  the  dissaohition  of  such  housesw  Hei>?  also  was  a 
church  firom  a  very  early  period  ;  but  now  there  only  remains  here 
a  good  Perpendicular  tower  of  about  the  date  147C>-Si»,  having 
excellent  bittiesses  ;  the  rest  of  the  &biic  was  unfortunately 
rebuilt  in  1710,  doubtless  as  was  then  thou^t  in  a  very  elegant 
maoiner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  dedre  of  a  very  benevolait 
man — Mr.  Matthew  Humbecstone — who  died  the  year  be£nre  and 
left  <£  1,000  for  this  purpose.  He  also  left  J^OO  fat  the  erediQii 
of  a  Grammar  Sohon""!  and  Almshouses  at  Humbeiststme,  besides 
endowing  those  almsh*3U3es  and  providing  emolunient  fior  the  nsster 
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of  the  scliool,  and  now  amounting  to  £700  a  year.  lie  was 
descended  from  a  foundlini^  of.  Homerton,  who,  after  his  education 
at  Clirist's  Hospital,  acquired  great  wealth  us  a  merchant,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Humherstone,  after  his  purchase  of  this  manor, 
^^othing  can,  perhaps,  be  more  singular  than  the  existence  of  three 
quasi  puli)its  at  the  east  end  of  this  church,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
holy  table,  and  a  third  in  front  of  it,  whilst  the  seating  is  consonant 
with  these  strange  features.  We  trust  that  before  long  this  church 
may  be  reseated  in  a  more  appropriate  way. 

St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  Tetney. 

This  is  a  good  church  in  excellent  order,  which  has  recently  been 
restored,  during  which  process  some  carved  stones  of  the  Norman 
period  were  found,  and  other  stones  of  the  (abric  have  clearly  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  possibly  through  Danish  instru- 
mentality. Portions  of  the  fabric  are  of  the  Early  English  period, 
such  as  the  doorway  and  the  arcade  of  the  north  aisle,  of  three  bays  ; 
but  the  southern  aisle  arcade  and  most  of  the  windows  are  of  the 
Decorated  period,  built  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  accordance  with  an  inscribed  record  still  remaining  on 
one  of  its  pillars,  viz., — "Hoc  opus  factum  est,  a.d.  1360,  Magister 
Robertus  Day  tunc  Vicarius."  The  tower  is  a  good  one,  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  and  resembles  generally  that  of  Humberstone. 

St.  Martin's,  Waithe. 

This  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  placed 
between  them.  This  last  is  one  of  the  group  of  very  old  towers 
which  still  remain  in  this  district  after  the  lapse  of  some  eight 
centuries,  and  is  certainly  of  early  Norman,  if  not  of  Saxon  origin. 
Its  position  is  extremely  inconvenient,  as  it  so  materially  interferes 
with  the  view  of  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  The  coeval  nave  and 
channel  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  were  rebuilt  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  as  these  had  become  ruinous  they  were 
again  rebuilt  in  1869  in  the  same  style,  when  however  the  old 
arcades  were  incorporated  in  the  new  work.  It  is  an  interesting 
church,  but  from  the  smallness  of  its  lights,  and  the  character  of 
the  painted  glass  with  which  they  are  filled,  is  inconveniently  dark. 

St.  Peter's,  Ashby. 

This  is  a  small,  ancient  church,  consisting  of  a  tower,  nave, 
north  aisle,  and  chancel. 

Its  oldest  portion  is  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  towards  the  west 
end  of  which  is  an  early  Norman  doorway  now  much  worn  and 
injured  by  the  weather  and  age.  The  next  portion  as  to  date  is  the 
north  arcade,  with  its  remarkable  arches.     During  the  Decorated 
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period  an  alteration  was  made  in  this  arcade,  when  one  of  its  arches 
was  renewed,  and  one  of  the  caps  of  the  older  work  was  cut  about, 
much  to  its  injury,  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  it  to  the  new  work. 
Then  also  the  eastern  pillar  was  supplied  with  a  cap  and  base  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  tower  arch  is  of  the  preceding  century. 
The  chancel  is  coeval  with  the  greater  part  of  the  nave,  and  in  one 
of  its  windows  is  some  contemporary  painted  glass.  This  church  is 
sadly  disfigured  by  the  mean  character  of  its  modern  roofs,  and  it 
greatly  needs  general  restoration,  although  a  good  deal  was  done  to 
it  in  1845. 

In  the  tower  is  a  recumbent  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  There  is  a  memorial  of  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Drury,  who  died  1606,  and  also  of  another  benevo- 
lent daughter  of  his,  Frances,  wife  of  Sir  William  Wray,  who 
erected  six  alms-houses  here,  and  died  1617.  These  were  after- 
wards endowed  by  her  son,  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  with  an  income 
of  £'30  a  year.  There  is  also  a  slab  in  this  church  commemorating 
another  member  of  this  family,  who  died  1669. 

St.  Helen's,  Biugsley. 

This  is  a  small  dilapidated  church  of  Norman  origin,  the  tower 
of  which  still  remains.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  succeeding 
style  the  nave  and  chancel  were  rebuilt.  In  the  north  wall  of  this 
last  are  two  of  its  original  windows.  Those  in  the  south  wall  have 
been  inserted,  and  tiie  eastern-most  of  these  is  a  remarkably  good 
specimen  of  Geometrical  character,  fitted  with  a  sedile  beneath  it. 
Here  is  a  chalice  of  very  small  size,  dated  1575.  This  church,  like 
the  last,  is  sadly  in  want  of  thorough  restoration. 

All  Saints',  W^altham. 

It  is  refreshing  to  visit  such  a  church  as  this,  after  having 
visited  others  so  sadly  lacking  the  restoration  which  took  plac^  here 
in  1867.  This  is  a  fine  fabric,  consisting  of  a  tower,  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  vestry.  The  tower  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Early  English  period,  surmounted  by  a  later 
parapet,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Within  is  a  sacristan's  window 
looking  into  the  nave,  and  a  good  groined  timber  roof  over  its  lower 
stage. 

The  aisle  arcades  are  peculiar,  but  probably  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  the  east  end  of  both  the  aisles  were  chapels,  from  the 
evidence  of  their  remaining  piscinae.  In  the  chancel  are  sedilia  and 
double  piscina.  In  18-i9  an  inscribed  brass  plate  was  found 
beneath  a  pew  in  the  north  aisle,  commemorating  John  and  Mary, 
the  parents  of  John  de  Waltham,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  died 
1395.     Here  also  a  slab,  broken  on  its  removal  in  1867,  was  found, 
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which  commemorated  Johanna  Waltham,  who  died  1420,  and  her 
son  and  daughter,  whose  effigies  it  bore.  The  east  window  is  filled 
with  painted  glass,  commemorating  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill  Basnett,  and  the  excellent  embroidery  of  the  altar  cloth  and 
elsewhere,  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  this  church. 

St.  Giles's,  Scartho. 

Here  is  another  of  those  extremely  old  towers  for  which  this 
portion  of  I^orth  Lincolnshire  is  famous,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
oldest  of  all,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  Saxon  period.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding its  extreme  antiquity,  it  presents  much  the  same 
appearance  as  it  did  800  years  ago,  excepting  its  roof,  which,  no 
doubt,  consisted  of  a  low  conical  one  covering  the  walls,  and  ren- 
dering a  parapet  unnecessary.  Within  it  has  a  sacristan's  window, 
communicating  with  the  nave.  The  nave  is  of  an  Early  Decorated 
period  from  the  character  of  its  windows,  but  the  aisle  was  rebuilt 
during  the  succeeding  architectural  style,  probably  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  older  one,  from  its  narrowness.  The  chancel  and  chancel- 
arch  are  modern.  When  this  very  interesting  church  was  restored, 
in  1859,  through  the  exertions  of  the  present  rector,  the  Eev. 
Robei't  P.  Williams,  the  painted  glass  window  at  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  was  presented,  and  the  church  was  reseated. 

St.  Margaret's,  Laceby. 

It  is  clear  that  this  church  was  built  during  the  Early  I^orman 
period  of  our  English  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

It  consisted  simply  of  a  tower,  nave,  and  chancel,  of  which  the 
first  feature  still  remains,  and  also  its  south  wall,  in  which  are  the 
original  doorway  and  a  coeval  window  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  tower  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  eight  pinnacles 
and  battlemented  parapet  with  which  it  was  surmounted  during  the 
Perpendicular  period  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  When  the 
Norman  style  was  progressing  towards  the  development  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  the  aisle  of  this  church  was  added  to  it,  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  its  kind. 

Subsequently  a  portion  of  the  arcade  of  this  aisle  was  rebuilt, 
perhaps  through  the  failure  of  the  pillar  foundations,  of  which 
distinct  evidences  remain,  when  several  Early  English  windows 
were  also  added  to  the  fabric. 

The  chancel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  in  which,  however,  are 
incorporated  some  peculiar  clustered  shafts. 

The  register  of  this  parish  contains  a  complete  list  of  its  rectors 
from  the  eleventh  century,  among  \\hich  is  the  name  of  Robert 
Whitcliffe. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  entry  in  this  register  relating  to  the 
execution  of  a  witch  here   in   1546.      This  states   that  she   was 
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devoured  in  a  field  near  Laceby  tlien,  and  buried  there  the  same 
day.  Probably  this  means  that  she  was  burnt  or  devoured  hj  fire. 
Remembering  what  this  church  was  before  its  recent  restoration, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  present  rector,  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Knight, 
it  is  with  increased  pleasure  and  thankfulness  that  it  is  now  visited 
in  its  well  restored  condition. 

St.  Lawrence's,  Aylesby. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  church  is  its  fine  Perpendicular 
tower,  which  is  very  pleasing  both  in  form  and  colour ;  but  the 
aisle  arcades  constitute  its  earliest  portion.  These  are  of  the  Early 
English  period,  and  the  southern  one  has  circular  stone  seats  at  the 
bases  of  its  pillars,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  aged  or  infirm  in 
days  of  old,  constituting  the  only  permanent  seating  usually  then 
thought  necessary,  the  general  congregation  either  standing  or 
kneeling  during  the  service  of  the  church. 

The  chancel  arch  and  chancel  are  entirely  new,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion  of  its  walls  :  at  the  east  end  are  two 
statue  niches. 

Below  the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle,  is  now  placed  the 
effigy  of  a  lady  carved  in  stone,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  repre- 
sented in  the  veil,  wimple,  gown,  and  mantle  of  that  period, 

St.  Edmund's,  Riby. 

This  church  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  at  a  great  cost 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  not  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  through 
a  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture  on  the  part 
of  the  designer. 

Here,  however,  have  been  happily  preserved  the  remains  of  a 
very  beautiful  I^orman  doorway,  an  arcade  of  a  later  period,  sup- 
ported by  octangular-shafted  pillars,  a  transept  arch,  and  the  old 
Perpendicular  to\Ter  in  its  entirety,  which  is  the  most  pleasing 
feature  of  the  whole  fabric. 

In  this  parish  an  encounter  took  place,  June  18th,  1G45,  between 
the  Royalists,  under  Colonel  Foster,  who  had  advanced  from 
Newark,  and  the  Parliamentarians  under  Colonel  Harrison,  called 
the  "  Battle  of  Riby  Grip."  In  this  the  Royalists  were  victorious, 
and  Colonel  Harrison  and  many  of  his  men  fell.  He  was  buried 
in  Stallingbo rough  Church,  and  nine  of  the  slain  were  buried  in 
Riby  Churchyard. 

St.  Peter's,  Limber. 

This  is  a  fine  church,  built  at  different  periods,  but  sadly  im- 
paired during  the  present  century. 

Its  earliest  feature  is  a  late  j^orman  doorway  within  its  porch. 
The  tower  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Decorated  period,  but  has  been 
spoilt  by  decapitation ;  so  also  the  nave,  which  clearly  once  had  a 
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fine  high  pitched  roof,  is  now  surmounted  by  a  very  poor  low  one. 
At  the  east  end  of  both  the  aisles  have  been  chantry  chapels,  and 
at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  are  traces  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
rood  altar,  but  few  examples  of  which  have  survived  until  the 
present  time. 

Tlie  font  was  certainly  a  very  handsome  one,  but,  like  other 
portions  of  this  fine  old  church,  has  been  strangely  treated,  for  its 
base,  richly  adorned  with  carved  foliage,  now  stands  upside  down. 

The  chancel  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  one,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  old  buttresses,  it  has  been  entirely  rebuilt 
of  late  years. 

Under  one  of  its  windows  is  a  memorial  of  a  man  of  humble 
birth,  belonging  to  this  parish,  who,  although  only  the  son  of  a 
labourer,  gradually  rose  in  social  position  until  he  acquired  consider- 
able means  through  his  after  profession  as  a  solicitor,  an  example 
which  serves  as  an  encouragement  to  all  others  of  the  agricultural 
labourer's  class. 

All  Saints',  Brocklesby. 

This  is  a  small  church  of  the  Decorated  period,  circa  1340,  and 
consists  simply  of  a  tower,  nave,  chancel  and  vestry. 

The  tower  is  a  remarkable  one,  supported  by  buttresses  within 
and  without.  It  has  been  tampered  with  above,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  spirelet.  Within,  the  chancel  arch  is  a  very  grand  one,  and 
has  continuous  mouldings  from  the  bases  of  its  piers  to  its  apex, 
which,  however,  is  not  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  usual  columnar 
treatment  of  arches.  In  the  chancel  are  two  interesting  monuments 
commemorating  members  of  the  Pelham  family,  and  ancestors  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Yarborough  ;  one  of  these  died  in  1587,  and  the 
other  in  1629.  Of  these,  William  Pelham  had  seventeen  children, 
all  of  whom  are  represented  on  this  monument,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  time. 

On  the  shields  carved  on  both  of  these  memorials  appears  the 
famous  Pelham  badge,  viz., — a  buckle,  commemorating  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  Pelham  who  seized  the  sword-belt,  with  its  buckle, 
belonging  John,  King  of  France,  when  he  aided  in  capturing  him 
at  the  famous  Battle  of  Poictiers. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Keelby. 

At  first  sight  this  church  does  not  appear  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion, but  it  will  be  found  to  possess  some  features  of  interest  on 
examination.  It  now  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  and  chancel  only, 
all  of  the  Decorated  period ;  but  the  nave  clearly  once  had  a  south 
aisle,  the  arcade  of  which  is  still  traceable.  The  tower  rises  from 
the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  but  not  in  its  centre.  The  head-stone 
of  one  of  the  nave  windows  originally  served  as  a  tomb-stone. 
The  east  window  of  the  church  is  of  the  intersecting  lancet  kind. 
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When  the  original  higher  pitched  roof  spanned  the  nave,  its 
aisle  existed,  and  its  stone  work  was  seen  without  coloured  washes, 
this  church  must  have  been  a  comely  one.  At  the  end  of  the  north 
aisle  is  a  monument  commemorating  John  South,  who  died  1591, 
and  in  the  north  wall  of  the  same  is  another,  consisting  of  a 
deeply  cut  circular  medallion  bust  of  Alice  South,  who  died  1605. 
This  is  of  considerable  merit,  and  bears  a  quaint  inscription. 

In  this  church  also  are  several  sepulchral  slabs,  from  which  the 
brasses  that  once  enriched  them  have  been  abstracted. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  Stallingborough. 

Here  once  stood  a  good  church  of  the  Transitional  Norman 
period,  to  which  additions  were  afterwards  made,  from  the  evidence 
of  fragments  still  remaining  in  and  about  its  church-yard  wall; 
but  in  the  year  1780  the  present  church,  after  a  while,  arose  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  which  fell  down  through  neglect,  and  was 
probably  then  thought  to  be  much  better  than  its  ancient  predeces- 
sor. This  is  a  small  brick  structure  of  no  ecclesiological  interest 
whatever.  Within,  considerable  improvements  have  been  of  late 
effected  through  the  medium  of  tlie  present  Vicar ;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  skilful  architect,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  alter  the ' 
present  external  appearance  of  this  church  to  its  great  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  to  repair  its  dilapidated  tower.  Stallingborough 
was  the  place  where  the  ancient  family  of  Ayscoghe,  Askewe,  or 
Askew,  lived  before  they  removed  to  Kelsey,  famous  through  the 
character  and  death  of  Ann  Askew,  who  suffered  as  a  martyr  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  under  the  cruel  working  of  the  law  of  the 
Six  Articles. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument  com- 
memorating Sir  Edward  Ayscoghe  and  Esther,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Grantham,  his  wife,  whose  effigies  are  incorporated  with  it ;  and 
above  is  a  medallion  bust  of  Sir  Eraucis  Ayscoghe,  Sir  Edward's 
father,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  resting  his  head  upon  the 
other ;  below  are  these  words, 

"  Eranciscus  Ayscoghe  eques  auratus.  Pater  infra  positi  Dni 
Edwardi. 

"  Profuit  hie  Patria  Eranciscus,  strenuus,  almus, 
Bello  mare  suo  pace  suo  ingenio." 

And  this  epitaph  follows, — 

"  Memoriae  Meritisq. 

'^  C.  L.  D.  Edwardi  Ayscoghe  de  Kelsey  in  Com.  Lincoln  Equitis 
Aurati  ex  antiqua  Hansardom  Eamilia  oriundi,  et  uxoris  ejus  Opt 
Mer  :  Estheris  Thomae  Grantham  Armig  Eilise  :  obierunt  Hie  Mart 
die  9.     An:  I):  1612. 
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.  )  Edwardus  Ayscoghe 

'^        j  Gaiides  (lo)  charus  deo. 
Clams  imaginibus  proav,  sed  mentis  honestae 

Clarior,  exemplis,  iiitegritate,  fide. 
Una  tibi  conjux  nni  qua3  juncta3  beatse 
Fee  at  et  noctes,  et  sine  lite,  dies. 
Praemissi  non  amissi." 
Below  is  the  following  Latin  quotation  from  the  127th  Psalm  : 
"  Uxor   tua  lit  vitis  frugifera  erit   in   laterib  D5us   tnae,    filii   tui 
sicut  platiioe  olivam  in  circuitu  mensae  tuse,  Ecce  sic  benedicetur 
vir    qui    timuerit    Dominum,"    and   below  this  are  the  effigies  of 
their  sons  and  daughters,  fourteen  in  number. 

This  Sir  Edward  Ayscoghe  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Francis, 
whom  he  succeeded  through  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  William. 
His  father.  Sir  Francis,  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  taking 
of  Boulogne,  obtained  the  manor  of  South  Kelsey,  through  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Hansard 
of  that  place,  and  resided  there,  but  was  buried  at  Stallingborough. 
He  betrayed  his  sister  Ann  to  the  government  officers,  by  revealing 
to  them  her  hiding  place  in  London. 

Sir  Francis  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Ayscoghe,  knighted  in 
1513,  and  the  last  of  the  family  who  lived  at  Stallingborough. 
He  married  (1),  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
and  (2),  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Hildyard. 

A  fine  marble  monument  was  erected  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  old  church  to  commemorate  him  and  his  second 
wife.  This  consisted  of  an  altar-tomb,  surmounted  by  a  slab 
bearing  their  effigies  engraved  on  brass  plates,  various  shields,  and 
this  inscription  : — 

"  Ossa  sub  hoc  gelido  Wilhelmi  militis  Ayscugh 
Marmore  no  pvo  muneri  pressa  jacent, 
Cui  conjuncta  jacent  sua  Margeria  pudica 
Filia  Koberti  militis  hec  Hylyarde. 


"  Maritus. — Sea  Trinitas,  unus  Deus,  miserere  nobis. 
Uxor. — Libera  nos  famulos  tuos,  0  beata  Trinitas." 

This  "  fayre  tomb,"  as  Holies  calls  it,  has  been  destroyed ;  but 
its  slab,  containing  the  engraved  effigies  of  Sir  William  Ayscoghe 
and  his  wife  and  the  legend,  still  remains.  Here  also  is  a  funeral 
helmet,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which  probably  belonged  to  one 
of  the  memorials  of  the  Ayscoghe  or  Askew  family. 

Another  slab,  commemorating  members  of  the  same  family,  now 
lies  within  the  sacrarium.  On  one  of  its  remaining  brass  plates  is 
the  following  inscription  : — 
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"  Here  lyeth  buried  William  Ayscugh  Esquier  sonne  and  heire 
of  S"*  Edward  Ayscugh  Knight,  who  died  on  ye  fourth  day  of 
Februarie  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1610. 

"  Katherine  his  wife  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  William 
Hennage  of  Hainton  Esquier." 

The  above  inscriptions  are  exact  copies  of  the  originals,  which 
require  some  ingenuity  completely  to  decipher ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
best  to  give  them  precisely  as  they  appear,  rather  than  to  alter  or 
add  letters  to  them  where  these  are  required. 

St.  Nicholas's,  Great  Coates. 

On  approaching  Great  Coates  the  unusually  lofty  perpendicular 
tower  of  its  tine  old  parish  church,  and  its  excellent  outline,  to- 
gether with  its  eight  pinnacles  and  embattled  parapet,  will  not  fail 
to  command  attenticjn,  and,  probably,  admiration. 

On  examination  of  the  rest  of  the  fabric  it  will  be  found  that 
here  once  stood  a  church  of  a  Transitional  period,  where  the  Norman 
style  had  not  passed  away  entirely,  and  the  succeeding  one  was  not 
fully  developed.  Of  this  the  greater  portions  of  the  aisle  arcades 
are  remnants,  viz.,  all  but  an  after  added  bay  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  One  of  these  is  a  little  earlier  in  style  than  the  other.  They 
consist  of  clustered  pillars,  having  plainly  moulded  caps  and  bases, 
supporting  semicircular  arches.  The  bases  of  the  last  pair  of 
pillars,  towards  the  west  are  widened  out,  so  as  to  constitute  seats. 

In  the  north  aisle  wall  is  a  well-moulded  doorway,  having  a 
hood-mould  terminating  on  one  side  in  the  head  of  a  king,  and  on 
the  other  in  that  of  a  bishop.  At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  a 
good  Decorated  two-light  window,  but  they  are  only  two  poor 
debased  lights  in  its  side  wall. 

In  the  south  aisle  wall  is  a  doorway  nearly  coeval  with  the 
northern  one,  but  of  a  plainer  character,  and  three  square-headed 
two-light  windows,  but  at  its  east  end  is  a  two-light  Decorated 
window. 

The  chancel  windows,  except  the  eastern  one,  are  good.  They 
consist  of  two  lights  each,  having  a  quatrefoil  above,  of  an  Early 
Decorated  style.  There  are  two  of  these  in  each  side  wall  with  a 
doorway  between  those  in  the  south  wall. 

The  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  and  perhaps  the 
meanest  window  that  ever  disgraced  such  a  position  now  occupies 
the  place  of  a  doubtless  fine  preceding  one. 

Probably  there  was  originally  a  chancel  arch,  which  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  tower  arch  is  sadly  spoilt  by  the  existence  of  the 
present  nave  ceiling. 

Formerly  the  Barnardstons,  or  Barnardistons,  were  lords  of  this 
parish,  formerly  called  Great  Mikel,  or  Mikkyl  Cotes,  or  Coates, 
but   for  the  last  two  hundred  years  (rreat  Coates.     According  to 
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Jervase   Holies  there  were  in  his  time  here  five  memorials  com- 
memorating various  members  of  the  Barnardston  family. 

1.  A  gravestone  bearing  this  long  inscription,  "  Orate  pro 
animabus  ThoniLC  de  Barnardston,  militis,  filii  Thomse  Barnardston 
defuncti,  dum  vixit,  de  Mikel  Cotes  in  Com.  Line,  et  Elizabethse 
uxoris  predicti  Thomae,  nuper  filii  Georgii  Newport  (dum  vixit)  de 
Pellam  in  Com.  Herford,  armig."  On  a  brass  inserted  in  this  stone 
was,  and  is,  a  representation  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  with 
this  inscription  below,  viz. — "  In  the  worship  of  ye  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  blessed  sepulcher,  and  for  the  soule  of  Sir 
Thomas  Barnardston  Knt.,  and  Dame  Elizabeth  his  wife ;  and  of 
your  charity  say  a  Paternoster,  Ave  and  Creed  ;  and  ye  shall  have 
a  hundred  days  of  pardon  to  your  meed.  Which  Sir  Thomas 
deceased  29th  of  June  Ano.  l)ni.  1503,  on  whose  soule  Jhesus  have 
mercy."  On  the  left  of  this  is  another  brass  plate,  inserted  in  the 
stone,  representing  Sir  Thomas  Barnardston  with  his  eight  sons 
behind  him  all  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  the  words  "  Jesu  miserere 
mihi,"  and  on  the  right  of  it  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  seven  daugh- 
ters, and  the  words  "  Fiat  voluntas  tua."  Above  his  effigy  is  a 
shield  of  his  Arms,  viz. — Az.  a  fesse  dauncy  ermine,  between  three 
cross  crosslets  argent,  and  above  that  of  his  wife  another,  bearing 
the  same  Arms  quartering  ISTewport. 

2.  A  high  monument,  as  Holies  calls  it,  or  an  altar  tomb,  bear- 
ing Barnardston  impaling,  Sable,  a  bend  between  2  cotises  fleury  Or, 
and  the  same  impaling  Or  a  fesse  Sable  dauncy. — Vavasour. 
This  has  now  disappeared, 

3.  A  slab  bearing  this  inscription,  viz. — "Hie  Jacet  Dom 
Johanna  Barnardston,  de  Magna  Cotes.  Ano.  Dni.  1453."  This 
is  perhaps  the  slab  now  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
floor,  but  has  now  lost  the  brass  plate  as  above  inscribed. 

4.  A  slab  still  remaining  in  the  central  alley,  bearing  a 
plate  on  which  is  represented  the  effigy  of  Isabella  Barnardston, 
and  this  legend  : — "  Hie  Jacet  Isabella  quondam  uxor  Eogeri  de 
Barnardston,  armig.  cujus  anima  propitietur  Deus." 

5.  Another  slab  formerly  bearing  a  brass  representing  John 
Barnardston,  rector  of  the  parish,  now  without  this  brass  plate  and 
ejected  from  the  church,  but  which  lies  just  outside  the  southern 
doorway.  It  formerly  bore  this  inscription,  according  to  Holies  — 
"  Hie  Jacet  Johannes  de  Barnardston,  Eector  istius  Ecclesise,  qui 
obiit  in  festo  Sci,  Martini,  Ano.  Dni.  140G  cujus  animse  propicietur 
Deus." 

Holies  also  records  a  memorial  formerly  existing  in  this  church 
of  Thomas  South,  Rector  of  the  parish,  who  died  1593. 

The  site  of  the  old  hall  formerly  occupied  by  the  Barnardiston 
family  stands  near  the  church,  and  is  easily  discernible  from  the 
remains  of  its  moat.     The  loss,  however,  of  the  old  hall  here  is  as 
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nothing  when  compared  with  the  spiritual  damage  this  parish  has 
long  sustained,  and  is  still  sustaining,  from  the  loss,  through  the 
non-residence  of  its  rectors,  and  perhaps  the  present  condition  of 
the  church  here  with  its  shabby  old  flattened  roofs,  its  lost  parapets, 
and  the  meanness  of  its  rebuilt  eastern  wall  and  window,  well  out- 
wardly represents  the  want  of  due  spiritual  care  to  which  it  has  so 
long  been  most  unhappily  subjected. 

St.  Michael's,    Liitle  Coates. 

This  is  a  humble  little  structure,  at  first  apparently  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  visit,  but  yet,  in  common  with  almost  all  old  churches, 
it  possesses  some  points  of  ^jnterest. 

One  of  these  is  the  peciiriar  batter,  or  inclination  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  for  whilst  its  outer  face  is  upright,  its  inner  one 
slopes  from  the  base  to  the  roof,  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reason. 

The  chancel  arch  is  the  oldest  feature  of  the  fabric,  the  rest 
being  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  After  the  erection  of  the  nave 
another  bay  was  added  to  its  length.  This  is  covered  by  a  very 
poor  modern  roof,  sadly  injuring  the  appearance  of  this  little 
church,  which,  however,  is  quite  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
comely  structure. 


The  Alien  Priory  of  Ravendale. — By  The  Rev.  Edmund  Venables, 
M.A.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

On  a  high  grassy  knoll,  rising  among  the  pretty  valleys  which 
diversify  the  chain  of  the  Wolds,  the  steep  slopes  of  which,  clothed 
with  umbrageous  foliage,  form  a  framework  to  a  picture  of  much 
calm  beauty,  stand  the  scanty  remains  of  the  little  Chapel  of  the 
Alien  Priory  of  West  Eavendale,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history 
of  which  this  Paper  is  devoted. 

Whether  the  name,  Ravendale,  has  any  connection  with  the 
ominous  ensign  of  Denmark,  the  appearance  of  which,  fluttering  in 
the  breeze,  had  so  often  been  the  signal  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  to 
the  shores  of  the  Humber,  this  knoll  being  the  spot  where  the 
standard  was  planted,  or  whether  it  points  simply  to  these  secluded 
valleys  as  the    haunt    of  the   dark-plumaged  hoarse-voiced  birds 
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themselves,  or  whether  some  third  derivation,  yet  to  be  discovered, 
is  the  true  one,  is  a  question  on  which  different  opinions  may  reason- 
ably be  entertained,  and  which  I  will  not  waste  time  in  attempting 
to  settle.  The  place  certainly  bore  the  appellation  in  very  early 
times.  It  was  called  by  it  at  the  time  when  the  Domesday  Survey 
was  taken,  and  may  have  well  received  it  in  the  times  of  the  Danish 
occupation  of  Lincolnshire,     More  we  cannot  say. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Ravensdale  is  in  Domesday,  where  it  is 
found  no  less  than  four  times.  Passing  by  several  minor  land- 
holders, we  find  the  Manor  of  Ravendale  forming  part  of  the 
enormous  possessions  of  Alan  Fergant  (Iron-Glove),  Earl  of 
Britanny,  in  the  Counties  of  Lincoln,  York,  and  other  parts  of 
England.  Alan  of  the  Iron-Glove  was  one  of  William  of  Normandy's 
most  trusted  leaders,  who  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  commanded  the 
men  of  Britanny,  Poitou,  and  Maine,  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Con- 
queror's army,  who  by  their  gallantry  in  recovering  from  a  temporary 
reverse,  and  charging  the  ranks  of  Harold,  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  fateful  day.  Alan's  prowess  was  rewarded  by  the 
grateful  Conqueror  with  vast  grants  of  land,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  nobles  of 
the  North.  He  also  bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Constance.  In  Yorkshire  he  received  no  fewer  than  166  manors, 
the  chief  of  which  was  that  now  known  as  Richmond,  a  Norman 
designation  given  by  him  to  the  castle  he  built  as  his  chief  strong- 
hold, the  stately  remains  of  which  are  well  known  to  many  of  us, 
and  extended  to  the  wide  district  of  Richmondshire,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Saxon  Edwin.  The  share  of  English  plunder  which 
fell  to  Alan  in  Lincolnshire  amounted  to  101  manors,  of  which,  as 
I  have  said,  Ravendale  was  one.  Orderic  Vital,  a  trustworthy 
authority,  gives  the  Earl  of  Britanny  a  high  character.  He  says  "  he 
was  ever  studious  of  peace,  and  a  great  lover  of  the  poor  and  special 
honourerof  the  religious — (/.e.,  of  the  monastic  orders) — and  his  death, 
without  issue,  caused  no  little  sadness  to  all  good  people."  He  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  four  brothers,  of  the  same  name  as  himself. 
Passing  on  for  more  than  a  century,  we  find  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  A.D.  1202,  one  of  his  collateral  descendants,  also  bearing  the 
name  of  his  great  fore-elder  Alan,  Earl  of  Britanny,  together  with 
Petronilla  his  wife,  becoming  the  founders  of  a  Prsemonstratentian 
Abbey  at  Beau -Port,  "  Bellus  Portus,"  in  the  Diocese  of  Avranches, 
as  a  cell  to  the  elder  abbey  of  La  Luzerne.  Among  other  lands 
bestowed  by  Alan  and  Petronilla  on  this  new  foundation,  he  granted 
by  charter,  dated  the  aforesaid  year  1202,  "all  his  churches  in  the 
soke  of  Waltham,  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  videllcd  All  Saints 
Waltham,  Belesbi,  Hautecloue,  Ravendale,  Bernolesbi,  Brichelai, 
Hawardeli,  Alewardeli,  and  Beseby,  together  with  all  his  vill  of 
West  Ravendale,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  for  the  clothing  of  the 
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Canons  of  Beauport,  "  ad  vestimpiitum  f'psoriim  canonicorum.'^ 
(Dugdale,  Man.  Anc/L,  vi.  1117).  The  endowment  thus  bestowed 
on  the  Abbey  of  Beauport  was  of  considerable  amount,  and  it 
was  found  desirable  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  to  establish 
what  was  subsequently  known  as  an  "  Alien  Priory "  at 
Kavendale,  for  the  better  oversight  of  their  property  and 
to  ensure  the  collection  and  transmission  of  the  rents,  and 
other  emoluments  to  the  distant  mother  house.  This  was  the 
original  purpose  of  the  foundation  of  the  Alien  Priories  which 
meet  us  so  frequently  in  the  monastic  annals  of  our  country.  They 
were  nothing  more  than  cells,  or  small  conventual  estabUshnients 
of  two  or  three  monks  under  the  government  of  a  prior,  erected  by 
foreign  monasteries  which  had  been  founded  in  France  by  English 
landholders,  on  the  estates  granted  to  them  in  England  in  in 
crease  of  their  endowments.  "  When  manors  or  tithes,"  writes 
Mr.  Nichols,  "  were  given  to  foreign  convents,  the  monks,  to  have 
faithful  stewards  of  their  revenues,  built  a  small  convent  for  the 
reception  of  such  a  number  as  they  thought  proper,  and  constituted 
priors  over  them.  Some  of  them  were  conventual,  and  having 
priors  of  their  own,  chosen  by  themselves,  thereby  became 
entire  societies  within  themselves,  and  received  the  revenues  belong- 
ing to  their  several  houses  for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  paying 
only  the  ancient  acknowledgment  to  the  foreign  house  ;  but  others 
depended  entirely  on  the  foreign  house,  who  appointed  and  removed 
their  priors  at  pleasure.  These  transmitted  all  their  revenues  to  the 
foreign  head-houses ;  for  which  reason  their  estates  were  generally 
seized  to  carry  on  the  wars  between  England  and  France,  and 
restored  to  them  again  on  the  return  of  peace."  The  records  of  the 
Alien  Priory  of  Eavendale,  which  I  have  had  transcribed  from  the 
returns  to  the  Public  Eecord  Office,  supply  abundant  illustrations 
of  the  course  of  proceeding  descriljed  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 
Immediately  on  warlike  relations  arising  between  the  two  countries, 
the  property  of  the  prior  and  monks  was  taken  into  the  king's 
hand,  their  estates  were  managed  by  the  king's  officers,  and  the 
whole  establishment  was  put  under  strict  surveillance  till  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

The  Alien  Priories  were  first. seized  by  Edward  I.  in  1285.  No 
document  connected  with  Eavendale  relating  to  this  seizure  appears 
among  the  public  records.  They  were  seized  again  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  11. ,  and  were  restored  in  the  last  year  of  his  unfortunate 
reign,  1325,  when  he  was  exercising  a  merely  nominal  sovereignty. 
That  year  we  have  a  return  of  the  payments  regularly  due  from  the 
priory  to  the  King.  From  this  we  learn  that  Michael,  the  Prior  of 
Eavendale,  which  is  of  the  house  of  Beau-Port,  in  Normandy,  has 
to  pay  <£10  a  year  to  the  King,  viz.,  100  shillings  at  Easter,  and  the 
same  sum  at  Michaelmas,  and  in  consideration  of  the  restoration  of 
his  property,  to  give  the  King  ten  quarters  of  wheat,  and  oxen  and 
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pigs  for  his  larder,  by  the  hands  of  Adam  of  Limber,  Robert  of 
Redmere,  and  WilUam  of  J^rocklesby.  A  document  of  the  following 
year,  1326,  recites  the  payment  of  £10  to  the  King,  Edward  III., 
and  restores  to  the  prior  all  his  lands  and  rents,  and  pardons  him 
all  arrears,  "  Except  the  apporhnn,  which  is  40s  per  annum,  at  the 
Feast  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Summer."  Seven  years  later,  1333,  the 
Prior  appears  as  defendant  in  a  suit  which  brings  him  before  us  in 
the  unexpected  and  not  very  appropriate  character  of  a  poacher  on 
his  neighbour's  game.  In  this  year,  William,  Prior  of  liavendale, 
was  summoned  for  entering  the  warren  of  Edmund  Bacon,  at  Beseby, 
and  chasing  a  hare  with  his  dogs.  The  reverend  poacher  had 
reason  to  rue  his  engaging  in  so  unclerical  a  pursuit.  He  failed  to 
catch  the  hare,  and  the  jury  fined  him  £10  for  the  trespass.  Let 
us  hope  he  went  home-a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  and  if  he  must 
needs  hunt  hares  was  coni  ent  to  do  so  on  his  own  lands. 

Soon  after  this  exploit  war  broke  out  once  more  between 
England  and  France.  The  campaign  began  which  culminated  in 
the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  and  sent  King  John,  of  France, 
a  prisoner  to  our  own  Lincolnshire  Castle  of  Somerton.  As  a 
natural  step,  Edward  at  once  confiscated,  in  1337,  the  estates  of  all 
the  Alien  Priories  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  let  them  out  with  all 
their  lands  and  tenements  at  his  pleasure.  We  have  a  return  of  the 
year  1340,  of  the  property  of  one  priory.  This  states  that  on  the 
12th  day  of  March  of  this  year,  Richard  of  Marton  took  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  Priory  of  Ravendals  into  the  King's  hand, 
and  that  the  land  and  tenements  of  the  Prior  are  not  worth 
more  than  £10  per  annum,  and  that  the  King  Avishing  to  shew  the 
Prior  special  grace  granted  to  him  to  hold  the  property  of  his  priory 
and  fulfil  all  its  burdens  as  he  had  done  aforetime,  and  ordered  the 
said  Richard  to  restore  all  that  he  had  seized  to  the  aforesaid  Prior, 
together  with  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  in  his  patronage. 
From  Edward  III.  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  his  grandson, 
Richard  II.  Once  more  we  are  at  war  with  our  neighbours  across 
the  silver  streak,  and  the  Alien  Priories  are  again  seized.  At  this 
period,  an  extenta,  of  the  year  1380,  gives  us  the  first  detailed 
description  of  the  possessions  of  this  little  priory.  The  jurors 
sworn  to  report  on  the  property,  state  that  the  Prior  holds  in 
demesne  three  gardens,  worth  26s.  8d.  a  year  in  herbage ;  and  four 
carucates  of  land,  worth  £10  13s.  4d.  Also  that  the  free-tenants 
pay  £4  2s.  Od.  at  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide.  And  that  there  are 
there  eighteen  plough-works  due  from  six  freemen,  each  responsible 
for  three  of  the  aforesaid  works,  valued  at  6s.  9d.  ;  also  that  there 
are  there  fourteen  autumnal  works,  called  "  Sikelbones,"  *  arising 

•  Mr.  F.  K.  Robinson  in  his  excellent  Glossary  of  Word-'i  used  in  the  Neighbourhond  of 
WhUbu.  defines  Boon  as  a  stated  service  of  old  rendered  to  the  Estate  owner  by  the  servant. 
Sicklebones  was  doubtless  an  assigned  portion  to  be  reaped  according  to  tenure. 
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from  fourteen  tenants,  each  performing  one,  during  which  he  is  fed 
by  the  lord.  Also  that  there  is  one  piece  of  meadow  in  Gonerby 
field  worth  9d.  a  year  beyond  the  rent. 

They  state  that  the  Prior  holds  the  church  of  Ravendale 
in  proprlc  usa,  worth  per  ann.,  besides  the  procurations,  synodals, 
&c.,  paid  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  70s. 

Also  that  pensions  are  paid  annually  by  the  Eectors  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  tlie  priory,  by  the  Rector  of  Waltham,  20s.  ; 
of  Belesby,  13s.  4d. ;  of  Hatcliffe,  6s.  8d.  ;  of  Barnolby,  6s.  8d.  ; 
of  Brigsley,  6s.  8d. ;  of  Beesby,  2s  ;  of  all  which  churches  the  Prior 
is  the  true  patron.     They  add  that  the  priory  is  ruinous. 

An  inquisition,  taken  seven  years  later,  1317,  comfirms  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  buildings  of  the  priory. 
After  reciting  the  several  lands,  tenements,  and  possessions  of  the 
priory,  the  jurors  go  on  to  state  that  sundry  and  divers  wastes  to 
the  detriment  of  our  Lord  the  King,  had  been  made  by  Oliver, 
the  late  Prior,  and  after  his  death  or  removal,  by  his  brother, 
Richard  of  Lodelowe,  the  sole  farmer  of  the  priory,  in  the  defect 
of  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the  aforesaid  priory  to 
the  amount  of  £20  and  20s.  respectively.  This  alternate  seizing 
and  restoring  was  definitely  brought  to  an  end  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  2nd  of  Henry  V.,  which  dissolved  them  all,  and  vested 
their  estates  in  the  crown.  In  general,  these  lands  were  appro- 
priated to  religious  uses.  Some,  however,  were  granted  in  fee  to 
bishops,  nobles,  or  private  persons.  Ravendale,  in  its  shifting 
fortunes,  afibrds  an  example  of  both  kinds  of  appropriation. 

Insignificant  as  the  possessions  of  our  little  prior}^  were,  they 
were  not  thought  too  contemptible  to  swell  the  dowry  of  the  second 
Queen  of  Henry  IV.,  Joan  of  ]N"avarre.  On  her  death,  without  an 
heir,  July  9th,  an  wqvisUio  post  mortem,  held  in  the  Castle  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1437,  of  the  Priory  of  Ravendale, 
in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  held  in  dower  of  the  assignment  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  recites  that  the  site  of  the  priory  is  worth 
nothing  per  annum  beyond  the  reprises,  but  that  there  are 
21  acres  of  arable  land,  worth  clear  by  the  year  2d.  ;  and  10  acres 
of  meadow,  mown  in  the  lifetime  of  the  said  Queen,  every  acre 
worth  clear  yearly  4d. ;  and  20  acres  of  pasture,  worth  2d. ;  also 
5s.  3d.  rent,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and  pensions  from  the  Rectors  of 
Waltham,  Belesby,  Barnolby,  Hatclifi",  Brigsby,  and  Beseby ;  also 
4  tofts*  in  ruin,  with  4  bovates  of  land,  everyone  of  the  tofts 
worth  clear  40d. 

Queen  Joan's  demise  having  once  more  placed  the  Priory  of 
Ravendale  at  the  King's  disposal  in  1439,  the  royal  saint,  Henry 

*  A  toft  in  lepal  phraseology  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a  place  where  a  building  had 
originally  stood.  But  in  early  times  it  seems  to  have  meant  a  small  plot  of  ground  with  a  hut, 
or  shed  on  it,  and  large  enough  for  the  keep  of  a  beast. 
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yi.,  ever  disposed  to  works  of  piety  and  charity,  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  the  petition  of  John  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York,  that  he  would 
confirm  the  sale  of  the  priory  to  himself  for  the  benefit  and  susten- 
tation  of  the  then  grievously  impoverished  Chapter  of  Southwell. 
This  petition  sets  forth,  in  moving  terms,*  that  the  King  had  been 
informed  by  the  venerable  father,  John  [Kemp],  Archbishop  of  York, 
that  the  possessions  and  income  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  of  Soutliwell,  in  which  the  clerical  staff,  including  can- 
ons, vicars,  chaplains,  chantry-priests,  deacons,  arclideacons,  choristers, 
and  other  ministers,  amounted  to  the  number  of  60  persons  or 
thereabouts,  had  sunk  to  such  a  degree  of  slenderness,  and  had 
decreased  and  diminished  so  far  that  the  ministers  of  an  inferior 
degree,  from  vicars  downwards,  amounting  to  40  persons,  could 
no  longer  be  sustained  on  the  portions  and  incomes  assigned  to 
them,  insomuch  that  they  were  even  likely  to  depart  from  the 
Church  of  Southwell  by  reason  of  defect  of  suitable  maintenance,  so 
that  the  church  was  threatened  with  desolation  and  destitution  of 
divine  offices,  unless  succour  was  speedily  supplied  by  the  royal 
bounty  ;  the  King  therefore  taking  these  premises  into  his  royal  con- 
sideration, of  his  own  special  grace,  for  the  relief  of  the  poverty 
and  want  of  iho  aforesaid  Church  of  Southwell  and  of  its  ministers, 
and  for  the  continuation  of  the  divine  offices  in  the  same,  as  well  as — 
[mark  how  this  comes  in  at  the  end  as  quite  a  secondary  considera- 
tion]— for  the  sum  of  300  marks  paid  to  him  by  the  aforesaid  arch- 
bishop, granted  to  the  Chapter  of  Southwell  the  Alien  Priory  of 
Eavendale,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  Math  its  appurtenances,  the 
value  of  which,  exclusive  of  its  burdens  and  deductions,  did  not 
exceed  £14  per  annum,  together  with  the  advowsons  of  the  churches, 
and  all  commodities,  profits,  emoluments,  and  appurtenances  what- 
soever, free  of  all  payment  to  himself,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  relief  and  sustentation  of  all  or  any  of  the  ministers 
of  the  aforesaid  Church  of  Soutliwell,  according  to  the  discretion 
and  ordinance  of  the  archbishop  aforesaid. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  royal  grant  took  effect  to 
the  relief  of  the  impoverished  church,  whose  destitution  is  so  feel- 
ingly set  forth  in  the  foregoing  document,  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  services  in  all  their  accustomed  statelinesss.  But  in  those  times 
of  political  disturbance,  when  civil  war  was  raging  through  the 
land,  and  the  tenure  of  the  throne  was  most  uncertain,  it  could 
not  be  safely  taken  for  granted  that  the  gift  of  one  sovereign, 
even  when  as  in  this  case,  it  was  really  of  the  nature  of  a  sale, 
would  be  held  valid  by  the  successor  by  whom  he  had  been  deposed 
as  a  usurper.  We  may  readily  imagine,  therefore,  that  on  the 
accession  of  Edv/ard  IV.  the  canons  of  Southwell,  in  spite  of  their 

*  Pat.  Rolls,  dated  St.  James,  near  Westminster,  March  18,  17  Hen.  VI.,  1439. 
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one  and  twenty  years  possession,  began  to  tremble  for  the  Priory  of 
Ea.vendale,  and  that  it  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  in  the 
first  year  of  the  new  King's  reign,  Dec.  18,  1461,  they  received  a 
regrant  "  of  his  special  grace,"  of  the  Alien  Priory  of  Kavendale, 
in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  in  the  preceding  grant,  as  if  it  were  a 
fresh  instance  of  royal  bounty  altogether,  together  with  messuages 
and  lands  at  I^^^orth  Carlton,  North  j\luskham,  and  other  places  in 
the  county  of  Notts. 

With  this  royal  grant  the  history  of  the  Alien  Priory  of  Eaven- 
dale  comes  to  an  end.  Its  existence  as  a  monastic  institution  ceased. 
Henceforward  it  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell,  the  chapter  of  which  were  the 
patrons  of  the  churches  whose  names  have  been  so  often  recited 
during  this  long  and,  I  fear,  dull  and  tedious  paper.  The  advow- 
sons  of  these  livings  having  in  common  with  the  other  ecclesiavStical 
patronage  passed  away  from  the  now  unhappily  defunct  chapter, 
were  assigned  to  the  newly-created  sees  of  Manchester  and  Ripon. 
Much  as  we  may  deplore  it,  it  is  too  late  now  to  mourn  the 
extinction  of  that  ancient  and  venerable  foundation,  which,  from 
the  first  dawn  of  Christianity,  was  the  recognized  ecclesiastical  head 
and  spiritual  mother  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  patronage,  the  want  of  Avhich  will  be  so  keenly  felt 
when  the  legislative  acts  now  in  progress  receive  their  completion, 
and  Southwell  becomes  the  seat  of  a  diocesan  bishop.  This  is  not 
the  only  case  of  a  like  kind  in  which  we  may  vainly  wish  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  undo  the  results  of  the  short-sighted  and  panic- 
stricken  legislation  of  forty  years  since. 

It  remains  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  existing 
remains  of  the  priory  whose  chequered  fortunes  we  have  been 
tracing.  These  are  limited  to  the  ruined  walls  of  the  little  chapel, 
which  so  picturesquely  crown  tlie  round  preen  knoll  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  sheltering  beneath  the  spreading  arms  of  a 
magnificent  ash  tree  of  great  size  and  beauty.  This  sacj'ed  building 
was  evidently  a  very  humble  structure,  both  in  dimensions  and 
architecture.  It  measures  roughly  33  ft.  in  length  by  12  in  breadth. 
The  walls  are  rudely  built  of  clialk  interspersed  with  blocks  of  the 
green  sandstone,  probably  from  Walesby.  The  architectural 
features  have  so  entirely  disappeared,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  style  and  date.  The  onl}'  pieces  of  cut  stone  now  to  be  seen 
are  the  north  jamb  of  the  east  window,  and  the  east  jamb  of  the 
south  door,  the  sill  of  which,  by  the  kindly  granted  aid  of  Mr. 
Empson's  pick  and  shovel,  and  the  active  exertion  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Wild,  and  the  Messrs.  Parkinson,  was,  after  some  strenuous 
labour,  brought  to  light  during  my  recent  visit.  At  the  same  time 
we  discovered  a  portion  of  the  tile  flooring,  which  was  of  tlie 
coarsest  kind.     There   are    some   traces  of  tlie  jamb  of  the  north 
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entrance,  adjacent  to  which  a  long  rectangular  aperture  runs  deep 
into  the  wall,  for  the  reception  of  the  bar  of  the  door.  The 
internal  walls  shew  remains  of  the  plaster  with  which  they  were 
covered.  This  affords  one  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  protest 
against  the  practice  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  church-restorations 
of  the  last  twenty  years  of  skinning  the  internal  walls  of 
the  plaster  coating  with  which  it  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
except  where  they  were  of  dressed  stone,  they  were  covered  by  the 
original  builders,  and  exposing  the  rubble  walls  in  all  their  ugliness, 
A  true  restoration  is  always  conservative.  It  never  destroys  original 
features,  but  seeks,  when  lost,  to  reiustate  them.  The  practice  I 
refer  to  is  not  conservative,  but  destructive.  Few  mistakes  could 
be  greater.  I  can  only  express  my  hope  that  no  more  examples  of 
it  will  be  perpetrated,  and  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  flayed 
churches. 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the 
totally  uncared-for  state  of  these  small,  but  venerable  and  deeply 
interesting,  ruins.  Standing  in  a  wide  pasture,  unprotected  by  any 
fence,  the  chapel  has  for  years,  perhaps  we  may  say  centuries,  served 
as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  farmer's  cattle  and  sheep,  who,  by 
rubbing  themselves  against  the  decayed  walls,  have  contributed 
much  to  their  present  ruinous  condition.  Trees  have  also  been 
allowed  to  grow  on  the  walls,  and  still  further  dislocate  their 
structure.  The  stuuip  of  a  huge  elder  tree  is  to  be  seen  in  the  east 
wall  which  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  gable,  which,  in  living  memory,  was  almost  perfect.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  priory  estate,  including  these  sacred  ruins, 
has  recently  been  assigned  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
the  endowment  of  the  See  of  Lincoln,  and  I  would  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  ihe  Eight  Reverend  President  of  our  Society 
may  be  able  to  spare  a  moment  from  the  many  cares  and  duties 
which  to  the  great  advantage  not  of  our  diocese  only,  but  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  at  large,  so  fully  occupy  his 
time,  for  the  ruined  chapel  of  the  Priory  of  Ravendale,  and  that 
it  may  at  least  be  guarded  from  further  mutilation,  and  the 
desecration  to  which  its  present  unprotected  condition  necessarily 
exposes  it. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

EXCHEQUER,   QUEEN'S    REMEMBRANCER. 

18    Edw.    IL    1325   A.D.  Alien   Priories  f. 

Adhuc  status  Religiosorum  et  quorimdam   aliorum    alienigenoruni  de  Anno 
xviij  Regis  Edwardi  hlii  Regis  Edwardi. 
Adhuc  ffirme. 

Lincoln. — Ffrater  Michael  Prior  de  Ravendale  qui  est  de  domo  de  Bello  Portu 
in  Normannia  reddet  Regi  eodem  niodo  decern  libras  per  annum  ad 
terminos  predictos.*  Et  dabit  Hegi  ad  presens  decern  quarteria 
frunienti  et  boves  et  porcos  pro  iardario  vt  supra  per  manucapcionem 
Ade  de  Lymbergh,  Magistri  Roberti  de  Redmere  et  Willelmi  de 
Broclesby,  omnium  de  com.  Lincoln,  qui  manuceperunt  pro  prefato 
Priore  super  premissis  et  aliis  articulis  prescriptis.  Postea  termino 
Pasche  proximo  sequente  dictus  Prior  soluit  C.  s.  de  firma  sua  de 
eodem  termino  Pasche  per  j  talliam  de  scaccario  levatam  xvij  die 
Junij.  Postea  xvij  cie  Januarij  anno  xix°  sit  execucio  de  C.  s.  de  eadem 
firma  de  termino  sancti  Michaelis  eodem  anno  Ita  etc.  In  xv^  Puri- 
ficacionis.  Postea  Keginaldus  de  Donyngtofi  vicecomes  soluit  predictos 
C.  s.  de  firma  predicta  de  eodem  termino  sancti  Michaelis  per  j 
talliam  levatam  secundo  die  Aprilis  dicto  anno  xix'J  Et  sic  persoluit 
de  hoc  anno. 

No.   II. 
EXCHEQUER  QUEEN'S  REMEMBRANCER, 

Alien  Priories  f 
A.D.  1326 

Lincolnshire  (to  wit). — Brother  Michael  Prior  of  Ravendale  which  is  of  the 
house  "de  Bello  Portu"  in  Noimandy  to  yield  to  the  King  for  the 
same  at  East,  k  Michmas.  ten  Pounds  yearly.  Execution  to  be  made 
as  to  100  shillings  for  Easter  term.  So  &c.  on  y«  morrow  of  Saint 
Michael.  Afterw'^*  the  Sheriff,  Thomas  de  Newmarket  (Novo  Mer- 
cato)  paid  the  100"  for  the  said  Prior  by  a  tally  of  this  Exchequer  8 
Oct.  20  Ed.  II.  Afterwards  the  King  (Ed.  III. )  by  Writ  of  Great 
Seal  (inrolled  in  Memoranda  Hilary  lerni  in  the  first  year)  dated  4 
Feby.  1  Edward  III.  restored  to  the  Prior  all  his  lands  &  rents  & 
pardoned  all  arrears  save  the  apportum  w^'*  is  40*  per  ann.  at  the 
Feast  of  St.  Martin  in  summer  (^Sancti  Martini  in  estate)  and  w*^** 
said  Prior  shall  pay  here  yearly  at  the  said  term. 

No.  III. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ROLLS,  Vol  2,  P.  75b. 

A.D.  1333. — William  Prior  of  Ravendale  summoned  for  taking  a  rabbit  in 
Hilary  Term  last  past  : 

The  case  came  for  trial  in  Michaelmas  Term  7  Edw.  III.  when  the 
Jury  say  that  William  entered  the  warren  of  Edmund  Bacon  at 
Beseby,  and  that  he  chased  a  hare  with  his  dogs,  but  did  not  catch  it. 
The  Prior  fined  £10  for  the  trespass. 

*  i.e.  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 
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No.  IV. 

EXCHEQUER  QUEEN'S  REMEMBRANCER. 

14   Edw.    III.  A.D.    1326.  Alien   Priories  -J. 

Acr.ownt  of  Richard  cle  Martoii. 

Prioratus  de  RavcndaU. — De  aliquibus  exitibus  PriDratus  de  Ravendale  in 
eodem  Coniitatu  Lincolniensi  sen  de  bonis  et  catallis  in  eodem 
Prioratu  inventis  a  xij*  die  Marcij  anno  xiiij*  predict©  quo  die 
predictus  Ricardus  eundem  Prioratum  una  cum  bonis  et  catallis  in 
eodem  inventis  cepit  in  manum  Regis  non  respondet  per  breve  Regis 
de  magno  sigillo  datum  xo  die  Aprilis  dicto  anno  xiiij"  In  quo 
continetur  quod  Prior  de  Ravendale  est  de  Abbacia  de  Bello  Portu  in 
Brittannia,  et  quod  terre  et  tenementa  dicti  Prioratus  non  valent  per 
annum  vltra  x  libras  per  extentam,  per  quou  Rex  volens  eidem 
Priori  graciam  facere  specialem  concessit  prefato  Priori  quod  ipse 
habeat  et  teneat  Prioratum  predictum,  et  commodum  suum  de  bonis 
et  rebus  ad  eum  spectantibus  faciat,  et  onera  dicto  Prioratui  incum- 
bencia  sustineat  prout  facere  consuevit  ante  capcionem  eiusdem  in 
manum  Regis,  et  mandavit  prefato  Ricardo  quod  prefato  Priori 
Prioratum  predictum,  necnon  terras  et  tenementa  bona  et  catalla  feoda 
et  advocaciones  ecclesiarum  et  omnia  alia  ad  dictum  Prioratum 
spectancia  vna  cum  exitibus,  si  quos  de  eisdeni  Prioratu  terris  et 
tenementis  perceperit,  liberet. 


No.  V. 
EXCHEQUER  QUEEN'S  REMEMBRANCER. 


3    Ric.    II.    A.D.    1380. 


Alien  Priories  --,-, 

4 


Ravendale. — Extenta  omnium  possessionum  prioratus  de  Ravendale  alienigeni 
in  Com.  Lincoln,  facta  coram  Ricardo  de  Stokes  vno  Baronum  de 
scaccario  domini  Regis  et  Johanne  Boucher  Escaetore  suo  in  Com. 
Lincoln,  apud  Ravendale  die  Sabbati  proximo  post  festum  sancti 
Petri  ad  vincula  Anno  regni  regis  Ricardi  secundi  tercio  per  sacra- 
mentum  Johannis  Galay, Thome  Este,  Johannis  Hervy,  Johannis  Bene* 
Willelmi  Hauton,  Koberti  Bokenale,  Willelmi  filij  Hugonis,  Johannis 
Gray,  Willelmi  Warde,  Johannis  tilii  Willelmi,  Rogeri  de  Wathe,  et 
Johannis  Croun  virtute  literarum  predictarum. 

Juratores  dicunt  quod  sunt  iij  gardina  in  dicto  Prioratu  que  valent 
per  annum  in  herbagiis  xxvj.  s.  viij.  d.     Et  sunt  ibidem  iiij  carucate 
terre  que  valent  per  annum  x.  li.  xiij.  s.  iiij.  d. 
Summa — xij.  li. 

Item  dicunt  quod  libere  tenentes  ibidem  reddunt  per  annum  iiij.  li.  ij.s 
solvendos  ad  termiuos  Natalis  domini  et  Pentecostes  Et  sunt  ibidem 
xviij  opera  caruce  proveniencia  de  vj  liberis  hominibus  quorum 
quilibet  tenens  faciet  iij  opera  precium  operis  vj.  d.  ix.  s.  Et  sunt 
ibidem  xiiij  opera  autumpnalia  vocata  Sikelbones  proveniencia  de 
xiiij  tenentibus  quorum  quilibet  tenens  faciet  vnum  opus  ad  cibum 
domini,  precium  operis  vltra  reprisas  ij.  d.  ij.  s  iiij.  d.  Et  est  ibidem 
in  canipo  de  Gonorby  vna  placea  prati  que  valet  per  annum  vltra 
redditiim  resolutum  ix.  d. 

Summa — iiij.  li.  xiiij.  s  ].  d. 


Terra 
dominica 


Redditus 
a-ssise. 


VOL    IV.,    PT.    n. 


*  ?  Bone. 
D 
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Spiritulia.  Item  dicunt  quod  eccle.sia  de  Ravendale  quam  Prior  tenet  in  proprio 
usu  valet  per  annum  ultra  procuracionem  senodalia  et  cetera  debita 
Arcliidiaeono  Lincoln.  Ixx.  ti. 

Summa— Ixx.  s. 

Pensiones.  Item  dicunt  quod  Rector  ecelesie  de  Wultliani  reddit  dicto  Prioratui 
per  annum  xx.  s.  de  pensione  Et  Rector  ecelesie  de  Belesby  reddit 
de  consimili  pensione  xiij.  s.  iiij.  d.  pei  annum  Et  Rector  eclesie  de 
Hatclyfe  reddit  de  consimili  pensione  vj.  5.  viij.  rf.  per  annum  Et 
Rector  ecltsie  de  Brigesley  reddit  de  consimili  pensione  vj.5.  viij.  d. 
Et  Rector  ecelesie  de  Beseby  reddit  de  consimili  pensione  ij.  s.  Et 
dicunt  quod  Prior  de  Ravendale  est  verus  patron  us  ecclesiarum  de 
Waltham,  Belesby,  Hatclyfe,  Barnalby,  Brygesley,  et  Beseby.  Et 
dicunt  quod  prioratus  est  ruinosus. 

Summa— Iv.  s.  iiij.  d. 
Summa  totalis  valoris — xxij.  U.  xix.  s.  xJ. 

Xo.  YI. 

EXCHEQUER    QUEEN'S    REMEMBRANCER. 

10   Ric.    11.    A.D.    1387.  Alien  Priories  ii. 

(m.   3). — Inquisicio  capta  dio  Sabbati  in  tercia    septimana    quadragesime 
Anno  regni  Regis  Ricardi  secuudi  a  conquestu   Anglie  decimo  Coram 
Thoma  Derby  et  Johanne  Elyngeham  serviente  domini  Regis  ad  arma 
per  literas  patentes  ipsius  domini  Regis  assignatis  ad  inquirendum 
de  certis  articulis  in  eisdem  Uteris  contentis  apud  Ravendale  in  Com. 
Lincoln,     per   sacramentum    Willelmi    de    Cadenay,    Gilberti    Irby, 
"\Yillelmi  o'tlie  Crottes,  Walteri  o'the  Croftes,  Ingerame  de  Asclieby, 
Johannis  filii  \Villelmi  de  Bryggesley,  Thome  Este,  Roberti  Bukenale, 
Ricardi  de  Irforde,  Gilberti  de  Gummerby,  Alaui  Alk}'n  et  Willelmi 
Este  de  Hatelyfe,  Juratorum  qui  dicunt  sujier  sacramentum  suum 
quod  situs  Prioratus  de  Ravendale  simul  cum  gardinis  et  croftis  eidem 
adjacentibus  valent  per  Annum  salvis  reprisis  xx.  s.    Et  dicunt  quod 
simt  in  eoilem  Prioratu  iiij'^r  Carucate  terre  in  dominico  feodo  unde 
quelibet  Carucata  terre  cum  cheuettis  prati  adiacentibus  valet  per 
onnurn  xl.  6'.     Et  dicunt  quod  sunt  in  eodem  Prioratu  sex  tofta  et 
quadraginta  acre  terre  cum    pertinenciis  in  Ravendale   que  diversi 
tenentes  tenent  in  feodo  et  valent  per  Annum  xl.  5.     Et  dicunt  quod 
sunt  in  eodem  Prioratu  vij  Cotagia  cum  pertinenciis  in  eadem  villa  que 
diversi  tenentes  tenent  ad  voluntatem  et  valent  per  Annum  xxviij.  5. 
Et  dicunt  quod  Adam  de  Holme  tenet  de  Prioratu  predicto  vnura 
mesuagium  et  xxx  acras  terre  cum  pertinenciis  in  Ravendale  in  feodo 
per  ser\'icium  v.  s.   per   Annum.     Et  dicunt   quod  sunt  in  eodem 
Prioratu  due  placee  vacue  que  valent  per  Annum  xij.  d.     Et  dicunt 
quod  pertinent  ad  Prioratum  predicium  diverse  pensiones  annuatim 
percipende   de  Rectoribus  ecclesiarum  subscriptarum  ;   videlicet   de 
Rectore  eeclesie  de  Hattlyfe  vj.  s.    vij.  d.       De  rectore  de   Belesby 
vj.  s.  viij.  d.     De  Rectore  de  Bernolby  vij.  s.  viij.  d.     De  Rector  de 
Vraltham  xx.  s.    De  Rectore  de  Bryggesley  vj.  s.  viij.  d.    De  Rectore 
de  Beseby  iij.  s.     Et  dicunt  quod  pertinet  ad  Prioratum  pretUctum 
Rectoria  ecclesise  de  Ravendale  cuius  decima  et  omnia  alia  proficua 
eidem  Rectorie  pertinencia  valent  per  Annum  iiij.  U.    Et  dicunt  quod 
diversa  vasta  facta  fuerunt  per  Oliverum  nuper  Priorem  Prioratus 
predicti   firmarium   ibidem   domini    Edwardi   nuper    Regis    Anglie 
videlicet  in  defectu  reparacionum  murorum  et  diversorum  edificiorum 
eiusdem  Prioratus  de  tempore  quo  inde  habuit  custodiam  ad  dampnum 
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domini  Kegis  xx.  U.  Et  postea  pro  defectu  repcaracioniini  luiiusmodi 
niurorum  et  edificiorum  ibidem  per  fratrem  Kicarduni  de  Lodelowe 
iniper  solum  firmarinm  dicti  Prioratus  tempore  quo  inde  vt  solus 
firmarius  inde  liabuit  custodiam  ad  dampnum  domini  Eegis  xx.  s.  Et 
dicunt  (piod  diversa  estoveria  bona  et  catalla  Frioratus  predicti  ad 
valenciam  x.  U.  viij.  s.  iiij.  d.  devenerunt  ad  manus  predicto/'?/r/2  (sic) 
RioRrdi  et  Johaunis  Leyeestrie  nunc  firmariorum  Prioratus  predicti 
vnde  sunt  responsuri  domino  Pvegi.  Juratores  predicti  de  Articulis  in 
dictis  Uteris  patentibus  requisiti  dicunt  super  sacramentum  snum 
quod  ylterius  nesciunt  presentare.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  huic 
inquisicioni  sigilla  sua  alternatim  apposuerunt. 

[On  dorse]  Summa  extente— xix.  li.  ij.  5.  viij.  rf. 


No.  VII. 

CHANC.  INQ.  P.M.   15  HEN".  6  No.  48. 

After  the  death  of  Joan,  late  Queen  of  Henr}^  the  Fourth. 

1437.— Inquisition  taken  at  Lincoln  in  the  Castle  14  October  16  Hen. 
VI.  (1437)  before  John  Langholme  Escheator.  Joan,  late  Queen  of 
England,  held  in  do^ver  (of  the  assignment  of  Henry  the  Fourth; 
the  Priory  of  Ravendale  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  The  site  of  which 
Priory  is  worth  nothing  per  annum  beyond  reprises  but  there  are  21 
acres  of  arable  land  this  year  demised  to  certain  persons,  whereof 
every  acre  is  worth  (clear)  by  the  year  two-pence  There  are  also  10 
acres  of  meadow  mown  in  tlie  lifetime  of  the  said  Queen,  every  acre 
worth  (clear)  yearly  4-pence,  and  20  acres  of  pasture,  every  acre  worth 
yearly  (clear)  2-pence  ;  also  five  shillings  &  3  pence  rent  to  be  re- 
ceived yearly  by  equal  portions  at  the  terms  of  ]\Iichaelmas,  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  S.  Botolph.  There  are  also  pensions  yearly  to  be  paid  on 
the  Feast  of  Saint  George,  viz.  : — 

s.     d. 

Kector  of  the  church  of  AValtham 20       0 

Belesby 13       4 

,,  ,,  Barnoldby 6       8 

,,  ,,  Hatelyffe  6       8 

,,  ,,  Bryggesley    6       8 

,,  ,,  Beseby  2       0 

There  are  four  tofts  in  ruin  with  4  bovates  of  land  to  the  same  apper- 
taining, whereof  every  one  [i.e.  toft]  is  yearly  Avorth  (clear)  40  pence. 
The  perquisites  of  the  Court  there  to  be  holden  are  Avorth  nothing 
beyond  expenses. 

The  said  Queen  died  9*  July  last  (1437)  without  an  heir. 


No.  VIII. 

PARLI.AMENTAEY   POLLS,  Vol.   5,   P.   305b. 

1455.— Under  'Act  of  Resumption'  of  33  Hen.   VI. 

"Provided  also,  that  this  Acte  of  Resumption  extende  not  ne 
be  prejudicial!  ne  hurte  to  the  Chapitre  of  the  Church  Collegiall  of 
blissed  Jlaria  of  Southwell,  for  the  Piiore  Alien  of  Ravendale  in  the 
Counte  of  Lincoln,  with  hit  appurtenance,  which  Priore  the  value  of 
xiij.  U.  be  yere  over  the  charge  and  the  reprises  excedeth  not,  gyven 

*  Elsewhere  10  Jiilj^.'    Duke  of  Brittauy  her  son  &;  heir,  aged  50. 
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bv  us  to  the  seid  Chapitre  ;  considerynge  that  John  Kempe  late 
Archiebishopp  of  York,  for  the  said  Priore  paied  to  us  ccc.  Marcs,  as 
in  our  Letters  Patentes  yerof  made  to  tlie  seid  Chapitre  more  plainly 
apperith." 

On  p.  521''  (same  vol.)  a  similar  clause  in  connection  with  the  Act 
of  Resumption  of  Ao  4  Edw.  IV. 

No.  IX. 

A.D.  1460.     PATENT  POLL,  I.  Edw.  IV.  Part  3,  No.  106. 

Pro  Capitulo  de  Suthiccll. — Pex  Omnibus  ad  quos  etc.  salutem  etc.  Sciatis  quod 
nos  de  gracia  nostra  speciali  concessimus  Capitulo  ecele.sie  beate 
Marie  de  Suthwell  et  successoribus  suis  Prioratum  de  Eauendale  in 
Cohi  Lincoln  alienigenum  cum  suis  pertinenciis  qui  valorem 
quatnordecim  libras  per  annum  vltra  onera  et  reprisas  non  excedit 
Habendum  etoccnpandum  Prioratum  predictum  vna  cum  aduocacioni- 
bus  ecclesiarum,  pensionibus  et  aliis  con)nioditatibus  proficuis 
emolumentis  et  pertinenciis  suis  quibuscunque  predicto  Capitulo  et 
successoribus  suis  inperpetuum  absque  aliquo  nobis  heredibus  sen 
successoribus  nostris  inde  soluendo  disponendo  in  releuamen  et  sus- 
tentaci(.nem  Ministrorum  predicte  ecclesie  de  Suthwell  Ac  eciani  ex 
habuudanti  gracia  nostra  dedimus  et  concessimus  Capitulo  ecclesie 
beate  Marie  de  Suthwell  et  successoribus  suis  vnum  mesuagium  et 
sexaginta  acrs  terre  cum  pertinenciis  in  North  Carleton  in 
Coin  Notyngh  que  Willemus  Gunthorj>,  clericus,  Jacobus  Staunton, 
clericus,  et  Walterus  Vlsby  dederunt  dicto  Capitulo  Et  similiter  de 
vberiori  gracia  nostra  dedimus  et  concessimus  predicto  Capitulo 
ecclesie  beate  Marie  de  Suthwell  vnum  mesuagium  Centum  et  viginti 
acras  terre  et  septem  acras  prati  cum  pertinenciis  in  Batheley 
Northmuskam  et  Holme  in  Cohi  Notyngh  que  Thomas  Haxy  nuper 
Canonicus  ecclesise  beate  Marie  de  Suthwell  dedit  dicto  Capitulo  et 
successoribus  suis  Habendum  et  tenendum  omnia  predicta  mesuagia 
et  acras  terre  tt  prati  predicto  Capitulo  et  successoribus  suis 
imperpetuum  In  cujus  etc.  Teste  Rege  apud  Westrii  xviij  die 
Decembris.     Per  breue  de  priuato  sigillo  et  de  dato  &c. 
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Some  incidents  in  the  History  of  a  Lincolnshire  Saint. — A  Paper 
read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  LincolDshire  Architectural  Society  at 
Great  Grimsby,  on  the  19th  June,  1878,  by  the  Eev.  John 
C.  K.  Saunders,  M.A.,  Eector  of  Friesthorpe,  and  late  Vicar 
of  Sempringhani. 

The  Paper,  which  I  am  about  to  read,  has  been  announced  as 
"Some  incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Lincolnshire  Saint."  It  might 
probably  have  been  more  correctly  designated  "  Some  incidents  in 
the  Life  of  the  Lincolnshire  Saint."  It  is  true  that  there  are 
several  names — honoured  names  of  persons,  who,  in  olden  times, 
for  their  holy  lives  spent  within  this  county,  and  for  their  zealous 
works  wrought  therein  in  their  Divine  Master's  service,  have 
obtained  the  honour  of  canonization,  but  of  which  of  them  can  we 
positively  affirm,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire  1  Take  for 
instance  that  eminent  ecclesiastic,  whose  name  and  memory  are  so 
deservedly  esteemed  by  the  dignitaries  of  our  Cathedral,  as  the 
beautifier  of  that  most  magnificent  edifice,  and  the  builder  of  one 
of  its  most  beautiful  portions.  But  St.  Hugh,  was  a  Frenchman. 
Or  St.  Gidhlac,  the  Hermit  of  the  Fens,  and  the  Patron  Saint  of 
Crowland.  He  was,  it  is  true,  the  son  of  a  Mercian  Prince.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia  was  a  portion  of  England, 
occupied  by  seventeen  of  our  present  counties,  of  which  Lincoln- 
shire is  but  one,  it  is  quite  possible  that  St.  Guthlac  may  not  have 
been  a  native  of  the  county.  For  similar  reasons  we  may  hesitate 
to  consider  his  sister,  St.  Pega,  who  had  a  cell  near  Crowland,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
Parish  of  Peakirk,  as  among  the  Lincolnshire  saints.  Or  St.  Botolph, 
the  tutelary  saint  of  mariners.  It  is  true  he  was  an  Englishman — 
it  is  equally  true  that  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  county  is 
named  after  him, — Botolph's  town,  now  corrupted  into  Boston.  It 
is  also  true  that  he  founded  the  Priory  of  Incanhoe  or  Ycanno, 
which  is  supposed  to  mean  Boston.  But  there  is  not,  I  believe, 
any  satisfactory  evidence  that  St.  Botolph  was  born  in  that  town, 
or  even  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.  There  is,  however,  one  name 
on  behalf  of  which  a  stronger  claim  may  be  advanced,  viz..  Little 
St.  Hugh;  the  child  said  to  have  been  crucified  by  the  Jews  in 
Lincoln,  a.d.  1255.  But  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
evidence  of  his  having  been  born  in  this  county,  and  even  if  he 
had  been,  there  would  still  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  his 
canonization,  for  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  shows  that  children  ought 
not  to  be  canonized,  never  having  practised  any  heroic  degree  of 
virtue. 
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But  the  saint  from  whose  history  I  have  gleaned  a  few 
particulars,  was,  witliout  doubt,  a  Lincolnshire  man.  Sir  Gilbert 
de  8empringham  was  born,  lived,  laboured,  and  died  in  that  parish, 
from  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  days  in  which  he 
flourished,  he  took  his  surname.  But  I  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
question  may  be  asked,  "Who  was  Sir  Gilbert,  and  where  is 
Sempringham  1 " 

Sempringham  is  a  fen-border  parish,  situated  between  Hecking- 
ton  and  Bourn  in  this  county.  Here,  nearly  eight  centuries  ago, 
Gilbert  was  born ,  here,  was  he  nurtured ;  here,  when  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  did  he  occupy  the  important  positions  of  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  Eector  of  the  Parish ;  here,  did  he  found  a  Monastic 
Order,  which  claims  an  especial  interest  from  the  fact,  that  it  was 
the  only  purely  Eucjlish  Order  ever  estahlislied.  All  other  Orders 
were  of  foreign  origin  ;  this,  the  Gilhertines,  named  after  its  founder, 
was  altogether  English.  The  subject  before  us  then  is  one  which 
commends  itself  to  the  interest  of  Englishmen  in  general,  and 
Lincolnshire  men  in  ]  articular. 

How  marvellous  have  been  the  changes  which  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  have  made  during  those  eight 
centuries  ;  changes  of  a  physical  and  political,  religious,  and  social 
character !  Then  was  the  land  to  the  east  of  Sempringham  one 
vast,  dismal,  dreary,  dangerous  swamp,  which  extended  northward 
to  Lincoln,  eastward  to  the  sea,  and  southward  to  Spalding, 
Crowland,  Peterborough,  and  Ely.  But  through  the  skill  and 
energ}^  of  the  inmates  of  the  monasteries  situated  in  these  feus,  and 
their  dependants,  supplimented  by  the  superior  engineering  ability 
of  later  days,  these  fenny  swamps  have  become  some  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  kingdom. 

But  the  changes  political,  religious,  and  social,  which  were 
effected  through  the  invasion  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  were 
accomplished  in  almost  fewer  years  than  the  physical  changes  took 
centuries  ; — were  greater,  more  important,  and  more  sweeping,  than 
any  which  have  since  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  land,  within  an 
equal  space  of  time.  We  Englishmen  have  reason  to  thank  God 
that  since  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  no  invader  has  ever 
gained  a  footing  on  our  shores.  It  was  a  sad  time  for  Britain,  when 
Edward  the  Confessor  died,  and  Duke  William  claimed  the  throne, 
landed  in  England,  with  his  host  of  adventurers,  met  and  vanquished 
Harold  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  The  dynasty  was  changed,  the 
j^orman  supplanted  the  Saxon,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  In  those 
swamps  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  did  the  noble  Saxons 
make  their  last  stand  against  the  victorious  hordes  of  William. 
Hereward,  the  Lord  of  Bourne — the  last  of  the  Saxons — "  England's 
darling,"  as  his  countrymen  called  him,  was  at  last  compelled  to 
submit,  and  sware  fealty  to  the  hated  Xorman  usurper. 
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Great  too  were  the  changes  of  a  religious  character.  The  simple 
services  of  the  Saxon  Church  were  superseded  by  the  more  ornate 
ceremonial  of  the  Norman,  whose  mail-clad  Bishops,  Odo''  and 
Geoffrey ,t  inflicted  untold  horrors  on  the  simple  unofleuding  Saxons. 
And  no  wonder,  when  tlie  King  trampled  on  all  the  privileges  of 
Church  and  people.  Though  he  pretended  to  he  a  friend  to 
religion,  a  lover  of  the  Church,  and  an  admirer  of  learned  and  holy 
men  ;  he  was  their  protector  only  when  his  seliish  and  aiTogant 
ambition  did  not  intervene.  Saxon  ecclesiastics,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  were  deposed.  Monasteries  were  stripped  of  their  lands, 
and  their  Abbots  compelled  to  give  place  to  Norman  usurpers.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  Monasteries  flourished  under 
these  Norman  Abbots,  and  there  was  a  vast  advance  in  religion 
under  their  rule.  The  Norman  clergy  being  undoubtedly  more 
intellectual  than  the  Saxon,  a  new  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
English  Church. 

Great  also  were  the  social  changes.  The  nobles  were  deprived 
of  their  estates,  and  the  wealthy  of  their  possessions,  to  make  way 
for  the  hated  foreigners.  The  whole  country,  with  but  few  excepted 
portions,  was  divided  into  baronies,  which  AVilliam  conferred  on 
his  followers,  who  held  them  by  military  service  due  to  the  crown. 
The  new  barons  sub-divided  their  lands  amongst  their  knights  and 
vassals,  whom  they  bound  by  the  same  tenure.  Many  of  the 
ancient  English  families  were  reduced  to  beggary,  or  transported  to 
Normandy,  and  endowed  with  the  lands  vacated  by  their  former 
owners  :  the  wily  King  nut  caring  to  enquire  whether  they  were 
satisfied  Avith  the  quid  pro  quo.  It  may  have  been  that  when  the 
Norman  Barons  and  their  retainers  had  settled  in  their  new  estates, 
the  Saxon  thanes  were  as  happy  as  they  had  been  under  their 
former  lords. 

One  favourite  of  the  Conqueror  was  richly  rewarded  for  his 
services.  Gilbert  de  Gondovo,  or  Gaunt,^  tlie  grandson  of  Baldwin, 
Earl  of  Flanders,  and  nephew  of  William  by  marriage,  received  no 
less  than  113  lordships  in  this  county.  One  of  these  lordships  was 
Folkingham,  which  CUlbert  male  his  principal  seat,  and  the  head 
of  his  great  barony.  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Sempringham 
settled  a  Norman  knight,  Joceline  'by  name,  a  brave  and  skilful 
soldier,  a  good  man,  and  wealthy,  having  been  rewarded  by  his 
master  with  many  gifts  of  land  in  Lincolnshire.  He  is  designated 
miles,  not  comes,  and  as  he  did  not  hold  his  lands  as  a  tenant 
in  capite,  but  held  them,  or  Sempringham  at  least,  from  Gilbert  of 
Gaunt,  as  tenant  in  fee,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
700  barons,  and  would,  therefore,  be  ranked  amonget  tJie  inferior 
nobility,  or  vavasors,  as  they  were  sometimes  styled. 

*  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  t  Bishop  of  Coutauces.  %  Ghent. 
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Sir  Joceliiie  had  settled  at  Sempringliara,  and  '^  dwelt  amongst 
his  own  people."  His  wife  was  a  Saxon  lady.  One  biographer 
informs  that  she  was  related  to  the  King.  Probably  both  statements 
may  be  correct.  It  was  one  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Conqueror's 
policy,  to  effect  a  quiet  amalgamation  of  the  l!^orman  and  Saxon 
races ;  and  this  marriage  of  Sir  Joceline  de  Sempringham  and  his 
English  bride — this  blending  of  the  JS^orman  and  Saxon  blood — 
clearly  exemplified  the  wisdom  of  that  policy. 

Their  eldest  son  Gilbert,  as  we  shall  see,  exhibited  the  impetuous 
spirit  of  the  Xorman,  tempered  by  the  gentleness  of  the  Saxon  :  the 
love  of  adventure  of  his  father's  race,  modified  by  the  homeliness 
of  his  mother's.  We  shall  see  him,  when  he  reached  man's  estate, 
to  be  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  loving  as  a  woman  ;  ever  ready  to  rejoice 
with  those  who  rejoiced,  and  to  weep  with  those  who  wept ;  ever 
ready  to  sympathize  with  those  in  trouble,  and  to  feel  their  afflic- 
tions as  his  own.  But  at  the  same  time,  when  duty,  or  principles 
were  concerned,  he  was  firm  as  a  rock,  and  bold  as  a  lion. 

He  is  spoken  of  by  Henry  Chrysostom,  a  Cistercian  chronicler, 
as  "  a  disciple  of  Bernard  the  mellifluous,  as  a  man  of  apostolic 
zeal,  of  most  severe  and  rigid  lifp,,  in  piety  conspicuous,  illustrious 
for  his  gift  of  prophecy,  and  the  marvellous  performer  of  stu- 
pendous miracles." 

By  another  biographer  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  wonderful  man, 
and  of  singular  grace  in  the  guardianship  of  women." 

We  must  not  forget,  when  speaking  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  that  in  those  ages  ignorance  and  superstition  prevailed. 
We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  we  meet  with  visions 
and  miracles,  recorded  and  believed  as  facts,  but  which  we  in  this 
enlightened  age  can  only  regard  as  gross  superstition,  the  results  of 
gross  ignorance. 

It  was  about  the  year  1083,  when  the  reigo  of  William  the 
Conqueror  was  drawing  to  a  close,  that  Gilbert  was  born.  A  short 
time  before  his  birth,  his  mother  received  what  was  considered  to 
be  a  miraculous  presage  of  her  offspring.  In  a  vision  she  beheld 
the  moon  gradually  descend  from  heaven,  and  rest  upon  her  bosom. 
This,  the  imaginative  biographer  interpreted  to  signify,  that  the 
child  pale  and  sickly  as  the  new  moon,  was  destined  to  shine  forth 
conspicuously,  and  to  let  his  light  burn  brilliantly  before  men. 
But  it  is  not  to  his  early  days  that  we  must  look  for  any  display  of 
intellectual  brightness.  He  was  not  a  precocious  child.  He  was 
not  even  an  intelligent  child.  He  was  short  in  stature,  plain  in 
features,  delicate  in  constitution,  and  almost  destitute  of  that 
vivacity  and  sportiveness  which  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
childhood.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  Sir  Joceline  to  find  his 
first-born  so  utterly  deficient  in  those  qualities,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  fit  him,  for  what  he  considered  to  be  his  son's  true  position 
of  life. 
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Gilbert  was  too  gentle,  too  loving  for  a  warrior.  He  displayed 
far  more  aptitude  for  the  cloister  than  the  camp ;  and  his  father 
therefore,  in  disgust,  determined  that  he  should  be  a  clerk.  Though 
destined  for  a  learned  profession,  the  child,  Gilbert,  appeared  to  take 
no  pleasure  in  study.  A  debilitated  frame  had  evidently  weakened 
his  mind.  He  was  regarded  as  little  better  than  an  idiot,  and  seems 
to  have  been  left  very  much  to  himself.  He  became  the  butt  of  the 
household ;  yea,  so  neglected,  and  dispised  was  he,  that  his  father's 
servants  scarcely  deigned  to  sit  at  meat  with  him.  We  have  no 
record  of  his  having  had  the  benefit  of  his  mother's  loving,  fostering 
care.  And  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  if  his  father  cast  him  off,  she 
did  not.  There  are  undoubted  traces  in  his  character,  and  conduct 
in  after  life,  of  his  having  been  trained  by  the  gentle  influence  of 
woman's  love.  Who  can  better  mould  the  infant  mind  than  a 
loving,  sensible,  judicious  mother  1  After  a  time,  however,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  an  unusually  dull  child,  a  wondrous  change 
came  over  him.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  increased  in  strength,  and 
as  his  body  strengthened,  his  mind  expanded.  A  sudden  reaction 
set  in.  A  new  life  lay  before  him.  Impelled  by  the  unkindness 
of  those  around  him,  and  not  improbably  by  the  gentle  chidings 
and  loving  exhortations  of  his  mother,  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  study.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  which  he  made,  that  he  was 
soon  fitted  to  attend  one  of  the  few  schools  of  learning  then  open 
to  aspiring  youth.     Who  has  not  heard  of  similar  cases  1 

His  father  sent  him  to  Gaul,  probably  to  Paris,  which  was  then 
the  principal  seat  of  learning  on  the  Continent.  There  he  remained 
for  several  years,  and  did  not  return  to  his  home  until  1|  e  had  taken 
his  degree  of  Master.  How  different  his  position  now  from  what 
it  had  been  when  he  left  Sempringham  !  No  longer  treated  as  an 
outcast ;  no  longer  despised,  he  had,  by  his  talents  and  perseverance, 
gained  for  himself  a  good  position.  He  was  now  licensed  and 
authorized  to  act  as  a  Schoolmaster — a  certificated  Master  in  fact. 
Without  such  license  no  one  was  permitted  to  teach.  A  School- 
master in  those  days  was  a  most  important  personage.  He  was  con- 
sidered as  a  semi-ecclesiastic,  and  his  person  was  as  inviolable  as 
that  of  a  clerk. 

When  Gilbert  returned  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  his  father 
received  him  with  the  affection  due  to  him  as  his  first-born,  and 
with  the  honour  due  to  his  position. 

Pitying  the  ignorance  of  those  around  him,  he  assembled  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  to  instruct  them  in  science  and  morals,  in  the 
rudiments  of  religion,  and  in  the  way  to  lead  peaceful,  and  holy 
lives.  He  does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  intended  to  train  them 
for  the  cloister,  though  he  soon  subjected  them  to  a  species  of 
monastic  discipline. 
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Happy  in  his  work,  loving  and  beloved,  he  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  unbroken  peace.  In  accordance  with  the  good 
customs  of  those  days,  when  the  landowner  cared  for  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  his  dependants,  two  new  cliurches  had  been  founded 
on  Sir  Joceline's  estates — the  one  at  Sempringham,  the  other  at 
Torrington.  We  already  know  the  situation  of  Sempringham,  but 
where  was  Torrington^  One  of  Gilbert's  biographers  calls  the 
place  Cirecton,  another  Tirington.  Modern  authors  give  it  Terring- 
ton,  Tissington,  and  Tissingden.  Until  within  the  last  few  years 
but  one  author,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  fixed  on  any  locality  as 
the  place  where  Sir  Joceline's  second  church  was  situated,  and  that 
author  was  the  liev.  Francis  Blomeheld,  who,  in  his  History  of 
Norfolk,  assumes  that  either  Terrington  St.  Cleuients,  or  Terrington 
St  John's,  near  King's  Lynn  in  that  county,  must  have  been  the 
place.  But  his  only  reason  for  that  assumpton  arises  from  similarity 
in  the  names  Tirington  and  Terrington.  Had  we  nothing  better  to 
guide  us  than  similarity  of  name,  we  might  assume  that  Tissington 
meant  Lissington  ;  or  perhaps  that  Tissingden  is  the  present  Essen- 
dine,  or  Whissendine,  especially  as  the  latter  rectory  subsequently 
belonged  to  Sempringham  Abbey,  and  the  church  is  an  interesting 
Norman  structure.  Great  doubt  has  existed  up  to  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  as  to  the  exact  locality  in  which  this  second 
church  was  situated.  That  doubt  has  now,  I  think,  been  happily 
removed,  and  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  affirmed  that  it  was  at  West 
Torrington,  near  Wragby,  in  this  county.  The  church  of  West 
Torrington  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Near  the  church  is  a  moated 
area  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  religious  house,  which 
tradition  affirms  to  have  belonged  to  the  Gilbertines.  As  further 
collateral  evidence,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  Gilbertine  Houses 
were,  by  the  Eules  of  the  Order,  to  be  dedicated  either  to  St.  Mary 
or  St.  Andrew.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one  reason  why  Gilbert 
fixed  on  these  two  Saints  was  that  his  two  churches  were  dedicated 
to  them,  that  of  Sempringham  being,  like  so  many  of  the  churches 
in  the  Fen  district,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  the  fisherman,  and 
that  of  Torrington  to  St.  Mary.  Again,  at  Sixhills,  about  six  miles 
from  Torrington,  on  the  north-east,  was  subsequently  founded  a 
Gilbertine  Priory,  and  another  at  Bullington,  about  the  same  dis- 
tance on  the  south-west ;  Torrington  being  situated  about  midway 
between  these  two  houses,  both  of  which  were  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  The  church  of  West  Torrington  (Westryngton)  was  sub- 
sequently appropriated  to  Bullington  Priory.  In  the  charter  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.,  conceding  this  amongst  several  other  churches, 
it  is  called  Tirington.  Several  farms  in  West  Torrington  were 
likewise  given  to  the  Nuns  and  Canons  of  Bullington.  But  with 
all  this  evidence  in  its  favour,  no  author  has  until  lately  fixed  on 
Torrington  as  Sir  Joceline's  second  church. 
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For  the  settlement  of  this  doiiht  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Eev.  the  Precentor  of  Lincoln,  to  whose  interesting  Paper  on 
Ravendale  Abbey  we  have  just  been  listening.  The  discovery  was 
made  in  a  singular  manner.  A  friend  of  his,  in  a  distant  county, 
found  amongst  some  old  parchments  he  had  purchased,  one  relating 
to  Lincolnshire.  Knowing  what  a  deep  interest  the  Precentor  took 
in  archaeology,  his  friend  sent  him  the  document,  which,  to  his 
surprise,  proved  on  examination,  to  be  a  Charter  of  Hugh  de 
Bayeux,  granting  to  the  Church  and  Canons  of  St.  Mary,  of 
Torrington,  one  bovate  of  land,  together  with  a  dwelling,  and  the 
right  of  pasturage  in  Cabourn  in  this  county.  Up  to  the  finding  of 
this  document  there  was  no  clear  evidence  that  there  ever  had  been 
a  monastery  at  West  Torrington.  This  grant  was  witnessed  by 
several  persons  of  eminence,  one  of  whom  was  Robert  de  Querceto, 
or  de  Chesney,  fourth  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  and  founder  of 
St.  Catherine's  Gilbertine  Priory  at  Lincoln.  The  second  was 
Gilbert,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  who  at  the  time  the  grant  Avas 
made,  was  Master  of  the  Order,  and  wlio  signs  himself  Magistro 
Gilberto  de  Seppingham.  A  third  was  Walter  de  Eyncurt,  who 
was  a  grandson  of  Walter  D'Eyncourt,  one  of  Duke  William's 
adventurers,  who  was  rewarded  with  seventeen  lordships  in  this 
county.  Another  was  Richard  de  Haia,  who,  together  with  his 
brother  Robert,  founded  the  Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  Barlings, 
near  Bullington.  The  names  of  two  other  witnesses  are  appended. 
Master  Malger  and  William  Curceis  or  Curteis.  The  date  of  this 
charter  was  between  1148  and  1167.  It  has  now,  I  am  thankful 
to  know,  found  a  safe  place  among  the  muniments  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapter.  It  is  a  very  small  document,  being  not  more  than  eight 
inches  square,  and  contains  only  seventy-two  words,  including  the 
signatures  of  witnesses.  I  fear  our  legal  friends  of  the  present  day 
would  consider  it  a  very  paltry  document,  but  it  was  quite  sufficient 
for  those  simple  times,  as  is  shown  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
about  forty  years  later,  where  the  possession  of  the  land  and  the 
right  of  pasturage  in  Cabourn  are  confirmed. 

After  this  long  digression  I  must  recal  your  thoughts  to  Master 
Gilbert.  The  two  benefices  of  Sempringham  and  Torrington  having 
become  vacant.  Sir  Joceline  nominated  his  son  as  Rector  of  the 
vacant  parishes.  He  most  unwillingly  accepted  the  preferment, 
not  merely  from  what,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  designated 
"  conscientious  scruples,"  but  because  he  knew  that  the  appointment 
would  be  disputed.  His  gentle,  timorous  spirit,  shrunk  from 
litigation.  When,  however,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  defend  his  father's  rights,  he  consented.  Tlien  did  he  exhibit 
that  firmness  and  intrepidty  which  were  such  distinguishing  traits  in 
his  character, — traits  which  sheer  necessity  alone  could  call  into 
action.     He  was  legally  admitted,  and  canonically  instituted.     Long 
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and  wearisome  was  the  law-suit  which  followed.  It  is  not  known 
on  what  grounds  his  father's  right  of  patronage  was  disputed,  nor 
by  whom  this  suit  was  commenced  and  carried  on.  But  Gilbert 
pertinaciously  defended  it,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
cause.  We  thus  see  that,  even  in  those  early  days,  law  suits 
respecting  the  rights  of  patronage  were  not  unknown ;  so  that  we 
cannot  consider  them  amongst  the  innovations  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Gilbert,  then,  was  declared  to  be  legally  Eector  of  Sempringham 
and  Torrington.  The  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  latter  parish, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  former,  he  devoted  to  charitable  pur- 
purposes.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  noticed  by  some  present, 
that  no  reference  has  been  made  to  Gilbert's  admission  to  Holy 
Oiders.  The  reason  is  simply  this  ;  he  was  still  a  layman.  I  have 
before  observed  that  a  schoolmaster  in  those  days  was  regarded  as 
half  an  ecclesiastic.  I  may  add  that  a  student  was  by  law  per- 
mitted to  hold  ecclesiastical  benefices,  provided  he  obtained  the 
requisite  license,  and  appointed  a  chaplain  to  serve  the  church  in  his 
stead.  Gilbert  selected,  as  his  chaplain  and  confessor,  a  man  of 
blameless  life,  named  Alfred.  In  order  that  that  they  might  be 
the  better  able  to  carry  on  their  good  and  holy  work,  unhindered 
by  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  manorial  hall,  they  dwelt  for  a  time 
amongst  their  parishioners  at  Sempringham,  in  the  house  of  one 
of  Sir  Joceline's  dependants.  There  Gilbert  catechised  and  taught 
with  unwearied  diligence.  Like  his  Divine  Master,  he  was  meek 
and  gentle  ;  like  Him,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  humility ;  like 
Him,  he  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  And  those  qualities 
which  shone  so  brilliantly  in  his  character,  he  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  communicating  to  his  pupils,  so  that  their  spirits  and 
dispositions  became  marvellously  assimilated  to  his.  Gilbert  taught 
his  scholars  to  feel  a  deep  reverence  for  the  House  of  God,  and  so 
far  did  he  succeed  in  impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of  that 
duty,  that  his  biographer  states,  "  that  whenever  a  parishioner  of 
Semperingham  entered  a  church  he  was  at  once  known  from  others, 
by  his  humble  deportment,  and  his  devotion  at  prayers." 

Amongst  Gilbert's  scholars  was  the  daughter  of  the  householder 
with  whom  he  and  his  chaplain  lodged.  Gilbert  could  not  but 
admire  the  modesty  and  piety  of  this  damsel,  whose  unaffected 
graces  had  endeared  her  to  all  her  neighbours.  His  admiration 
increased  by  imperceptible  degrees,  until,  to  his  surprise,  he  began 
to  feel  an  affection  for  the  maiden.  That  tender  emotion  he  could 
not  foster.  He  therefore  restrained  his  feelings  until  warned  of 
danger  in  a  dream.*' 

*  Visum  est  Gilberto  in  somnis  quod  manum  suam  in  synum  pragdictse  puell«  injecisset 
uec  inde  earn  extrahere  posset. 
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This  dream  he  communicated  to  his  chaplain,  who  confessed  to 
him  that  he  himself  had  not  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
unsuspecting  maiden.  They  therefore  determined  at  once  to  leave 
their  happy  home,  which  might  become  to  them  a  source  of  danger. 
For  a  time  they  lived  together  in  a  chamber  erected  over  the  porch 
of  the  parish  church  of  Sempringham.*  Here  in  this  narrow 
chamber,  consecrated  to  God  by  frequent  acts  of  devotion,  did 
Gilbert  dwell.  He  seldom  left  that  hallowed  room,  and  when  he 
did,  it  was  to  worship  in  the  adjoining  church,  or  teach  his  pupils, 
or  instruct  his  parishioners.  When  in  his  quiet  oratory,  or  in  the 
church  worshipping  his  God,  the  peaceful  serenity  of  his  soul  was 
depicted  in  his  placid  countenance.  When  engaged  with  his  pupils 
his  gentle,  loving  spirit  was,  with  the  instruction  he  imparted,  com- 
municated to  them.  And  when  he  went  forth  into  his  parish  he 
spake  in  tones  of  loving  expostulation,  or  of  gentle  warning.  There 
were,  however,  times  when  his  spirit  was  roused  within  him,  and 
his  righteous  soul  vexed  with  the  evil  deeds  of  the  ungodly.  One 
such  instance  is  on  record.  One  of  his  parishioners,  after  he  had 
reaped  his  corn,  stored  the  whole  of  it  in  his  barns.  Caring  neither 
for  God  nor  man,  he  imagined  he  had  accomplished  a  skilful  feat 
by  boldly  cheating  the  parson.  AVhen  Gilbert  heard  of  this  dis- 
honest action  he  went  to  the  offender,  rebuked  him  for  his  fraud, 
and  solemnly  warned  him  that  no  man  could  with  impunity  rob 
God  of  that  which  was  His  due.  He  then  compelled  the  offender 
to  bring  forth  from  his  barns  all  the  corn  he  had  stored,  and  count 
it  before  him  sheaf  by  sheaf.  Every  tenth  sheaf  was  then  set 
apart,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  village.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  the  main  street,  it  was  piled  up  in  one  large  heap,  and  consumed 
by  fire  in  the  sight  of  the  astonished  rustics.  Gilbert  thus  taught 
a  forcible  and  practical  lesson,  that  it  was  not  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment that  he  insisted  on  the  culprit  giving  up  a  tithe  of  his  coveted 
hoard,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
represented,  being  deprived  or  defrauded  of  any  portion  of  her  j  ust 
dues.  As  long  as  he  remained  a  trustee  of  those  rights,  he  would 
defend  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

But  a  great  trial  was  in  store  for  Gilbert.  He  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  his  good  work  among  the  rustics  at  Sempringham. 
Pupils  and  parishioners  alike  were,  for  a  time,  to  be  deprived  of 
his  services.  The  Bishop  (Kobert  Bloet,  2nd  Bishop  of  Lincoln) 
sent  for  Gilbert,  and  bade  him  become  an  inmate  of  the  palace.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  continued  a  layman,  but  the  Bishop  now  con- 
ferred on  him  one  of  the  minor  orders  of  the  church.     But  little  is 

*  "  Mansionem  habens  in  atrio  ecclesioe  bead  Andrece  de  Sempinghain."  The  porch  of 
Sempringham  Church  is  purely  Norman,  being  but  a  slight  projection  from  the  wall  in  order 
to  give  greater  depth  for  the  deeply-recessed  doorway.  There  are,  however,  indentations  in 
the  butresses  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  which  indicate  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  porch 
proper,  and  a  roof  over  the  porch. 
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known  of  this  Bishop.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  finished  the 
Cathedral  wliich  Remigius  had  founded,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Virgin,  and  that  he  added  twenty-two  prehendaries  to  those 
established  by  his  predecessor.  Neither  do  we  know  much  of  his 
character,  and  therefore  feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
he  sent  for  Gilbert.  It  might  have  been  to  signify  his  approval  of 
the  holy  life  and  zealous  work  of  the  Rector  of  Sempringham.  It 
might  have  been  that  he  was  desirous  of  having  so  holy  a  man 
amongst  his  household ;  or  it  miglit  have  been  that  he  desired  the 
presence  and  counsel  of  the  meek  and  gentle  Gilbert  in  his  time  of 
trouble.  For  Robert  Bloet,  tlie  chaplain  and  favourite  of  William  I., 
Chancellor  of  England  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln  under  William  II., 
and  High  Justiciar  under  Henry  I.,  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  last-named  monarch,  who  had  stripped  him  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  wealth.  The  King  and  the  Bishop  were  afterwards,  to  some 
extent,  reconciled,  though  the  prelate  felt  that  he  could  never  again 
implicitly  trust  his  Sovereign.  Though  he  forgave,  he  could  not 
forget.  Neither  could  the  King  forget,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
even  amid  his  poignant  grief  at  the  deaths  of  his  children,  either 
the  wrongs  he  had  done  to,  or  the  last  interview  he  had  with,  the 
injured  Bishop.  While  riding  near  Woodstock  with  the  Bishops 
of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  the  last-named  prelate  fell  from  his  horse 
senseless,  at  the  King's  feet,  struck  down  by  apoplexy.  Gilbert  was 
still  an  inmate  of  the  episcopal  palace  when  Robert  Bloet  died. 
We  know  not  whether  he  continued  to  reside  there  during  the 
inter-regnum,  but  we  find  him  there  soon  after  tlie  arrival  of  the 
new  Bishop. 

Robert's  successor  was  Alexander,  nephew  of  Roger,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  greatest  English  prelate  of  his  time. 
Alexander  was  a  military  Bishop,  and  lived  in  a  style  of  splendour 
utterly  unsuited  to  his  episcopal  office.  He  did  well  Avhen  he  re- 
built his  Cathedral,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  vaulted 
it  with  stone  to  prevent  another  such  calamity.  But  when  he  built 
the  noble  castles  of  Banbury,  Newark,  and  Sleaford,  ajid  vied  with 
the  feudal  barons  in  princely  .state,  he  found,  and  found  to  his  cost, 
that  episcopal  hands  can  more  safely  wield  the  pastoral-staff  than 
the  battle-axe.  We  can  well  imagine  that  all  the  splendour  and 
military  pomp  of  Alexander's  household  but  ill-accorded  with  the 
simple  habits  of  the  humble-minded  Rector  of  Sempringham. 
Though  surrounded  by  all  that  was  gorgeous  and  luxurious,  he  went 
about  the  palace  in  the  plain  attire  of  a  simple  clerk.  Doubtless 
the  display  he  there  witnessed  of  the  costliness  and  pride  of  dress, 
and  the  undue  use  and  abuse  of  God's  good  gifts,  taught  him  two 
lessons  which  he  never  forgot,  and  which  he  subsequently  most 
strongly  enforced  in  his  monastic  rules,  viz.,  "  humility "  and 
"moderation." 
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I  have  before  observed  that  Gilbert  was  eminently  a  man  of 
prayer.  He  was  moreover  remarkable  for  the  fervour  of  his 
devotion.  Surely  he  must  have  had  some  difficulty  during  bis 
residence  in  the  palace,  in  devoting  that  time  to  religious  exercises, 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  little  oratory  at  Sempring- 
ham.  True,  he  could  not  always,  with  the  regularity  he  desired, 
observe  his  stated  hours  of  jn-ayer.  But  his  biographer  informs  us 
that  "  he  often  secretly  stole  the  hours  for  praying,  and  wdien  this 
was  not  possible,  he  prayed  silently  :  his  mind,  his  eyes,  and  his 
hands  being  raised  to  heaven,  and  like  the  penitent  j^ublican  smiting 
his  breast,  and  (as  the  chronicler  quaintly  adds)  by  the  genuflexion 
of  the  inner  man,  made  known  his  desires."  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that  on  one  occasion  he  invited  one  of  his  fellow  clerks  to  pray  with 
him.  As  they  stood  before  the  altar  chanting  together  the  Psalms 
of  David,  wherever  the  holy  names  of  Lord,  or  God,  or  such  like 
expressions  occurred,  Gilbert,  when  he  pronounced  the  word,  pros- 
trated himself.  His  companion,  through  the  force  of  example,  did 
likewise.  These  frequent  prostrations  so  protracted  the  service,  and 
so  wearied  the  clerk  that  he  declared  he  could  never  pray  with  him 
again.  But  though  Gilbert  seems  to  have  been  out  of  his  sphere 
in  the  midst  of  the  magniticence  and  pomp  of  the  palace,  he  was 
beloved  by  both  Eobert  Bloet  and  Alexander.  Indeed,  such  was 
his  intimacy  with  the  latter  prelate,  that  he  slept  in  the  same  room 
with  him.  It  is  recorded,  that  on  one  occasion  a  certain  Bishop, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  palace,  shared  the  chamber  already 
occupied  by  Alexander  and  Gilbert.  Whether  he  could  not  sleep 
in  a  strange  bed,  or  whether  he  felt  the  truth  of  the  adage,  "heavy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  mitre,"  we  know  not.  Wearily  he  tossed 
about  on  his  couch,  unable  to  sleep.  At  length  his  wakeful  eyes 
were  attracted  by  the  movements  of  a  dark  shadow  on  the  wall  of 
the  dimly  hghted  chamber.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  man  now  rising 
now  descending.  'Jliinking  it  must  be  some  grim  spectre,  he 
became  terribly  afraid.  But  finding  that  the  apparition  did  not 
vanish,  as  he  vainly  hoped  it  would  have  done,  he  gained  courage 
and  determined  to  solve  the  mystery.  He  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
stealthily  approaching  the  hgure,  found  to  his  surprise  that  it  was 
Gilbert,  the  man  of  God,  praying  at  his  bed  side,  sometimes  on  his 
knees,  sometimes  standing  erect  with  outstretched  arms.  The 
Bishop  quietly  retired  to  his  couch,  and  the  next  morning  jocosely 
reproved  his  host  for  keeping  a  buffoon  in  his  bed  chamber,  who, 
though  he  might  amuse  one  who  was  accustomed  to  his  antics,  had 
caused  him,  a  stranger,  the  utmost  terror. 

Gilbert,  in  later  days,  when  looking  back  upon  the  time  spent 
in  the  Palace  at  Lincoln,  told  his  monks  tliat  he  was  then  able  to 
subdue  his  flesh  by  prayer,  by  fasting,  and  by  spiritual  exercises, 
far  more  than  he  could  when  the  whole  weight  and  responsibihty 
of  ruling  the  Order  fell  on  his  shoulders. 
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While  Gilbert  was  residing  at  the  palace,  he  was,  at  the  Bishop's 
urgent  persuasion,  admitted  to  Priest's  Orders.  To  the  Bishop's 
request  he  yielded  a  most  unwilling  assent.  He  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  entering  upon  that  holy  and  responsible  office.  He  knew 
that  "the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  that  the  people 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth,  for  that  he  is  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Mai,  ii.  7.  He  knew  that  a  priest  in  the 
house  of  God,  was  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  observed  by  all,  and 
affecting  for  good  or  evil,  all  within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  He 
knew  that  such  an  one  should  be  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  through 
whom  the  world  should  be  seasoned,  as  it  were,  with  the  Christian 
spirit  of  faith  and  humility,  meekness  and  patience,  charity  and 
devotion.  With  unfeigned  reluctance,  tlierefore,  did  he  consent  to 
be  admitted  into  the  priesthood.  And  could  he  have  foreseen  what 
was  before  him,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  hesitated  still  longer ;  for 
the  Bishop's  next  step  was  one  which,  while  it  showed  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  Gilbert's  holiness  and  powers  of  mind,  yet  did  it  impose 
upon  him  an  arduous  task,  and  a  weighty  responsibility,  from  which 
his  gentle,  loving  spirit  naturally  recoiled.  Alexander  appointed 
him,  not  only  his  own  confessor,  but  penitentiary  priest  for  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln. t  The  office  of  penitentiary,  at  this  early  date, 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  identical  with  that  of  a  confessor 
in  later  times.  The  duties  of  such  offices  were  not  so  much  to 
receive  private  confessions  in  prejudice  to  the  public  discipline, 
much  less  to  grant  absolution  privately  upon  bare  confessions,  before 
any  penance  had  been  performed,  but  to  facilitate  and  promote  the 
exercise  of  public  discipline,  by  acquainting  men  what  sins  the  laws 
of  the  Church  required  to  be  expiated  by  public  penance  ;  how  they 
were  to  behave  themselves  in  the  performance  of  it ;  and  only  to 
appoint  private  penance  for  such  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper 
to  be  brought  upon  the  public  stage,  either  for  fear  of  doing  harm 
to  the  penitent  himself,  or  causing  scandal  to  the  Church.  Con- 
fession was  not  made  to  them  with  a  view  of  obtaining  forgiveness 
from  God,  but  in  order  to  procure  restoration  to  the  former  privileges 
of  the  offended  Church.  Gilbert's  new  duties  required  learning  and 
experience.  All  grievous  offences  were  laid  before  him  for  his 
decision,  and  inasmuch  as  no  code  of  canon  law  had  as  yet  been 
compiled,  his  task  must  have  been  far  from  easy.  But  however 
painful  and  difficult,  he  must  have  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Alexander,  who  soon  after  showed  his 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  his  penitentiary,  by  offering  him  one  of 
the  seven  Archdeaconries  of  Lincoln,  which  about  that  time  became 
vacant.      Here  was  another  trial  for  Gilbert.     How  could  he  accept 

t  This  ofifice  did  not  become  general  until  after  the  4th  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  though 
before  that  time  penitentiary  priests  were  appointed  in  different  Dioc6ses.  Gilbert's  appoint- 
ment would  be  about  A.D.  1125. 
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the  Arclideacoiirj ;  and  yet  how  could  he  refuse  it  1  The  Arch- 
deacons of  Lincoln  were  great  men  in  those  days,  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  speaks  of  one  of  them  as  "  the  richest  of  all  the 
Archdeacons  now  in  England."  But  Gilbert  had  acquired  much  of 
the  mind  of  his  Divine  Master.  He  was  truly  humble.  He  was* 
unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  becoming  a  princely  church- 
man. He  had  seen  too  much  of  worldly  show  in  the  Bishop's 
palace.  He  therefore  declined  the  offer,  adding,  in  words  more  firm 
than  courtly,  "  I  know  no  other  way  to  perdition  more  ready  or 
more  expeditious." 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  this  temptation  to  worldly  honour, 
which  eventually  induced  Gilbert  to  leave  the  palace,  and  return  to 
his  flock  at  Sempringham.  How  often  had  his  heart  yearned  for 
those  few  sheep  and  tender  lambs  in  the  wilderness  !  How  often 
amid  the  scenes  of  revelry  in  Alexander's  household,  had  he  longed 
to  be  again  in  his  little  oratory  amongst  his  own  people  !  At  length 
his  wish  was  gratified.  The  Bishop  consented  to  his  return  :  and 
Gilbert,  who  when  he  left  Sempringham  was  a  simple  layman, 
returned  to  his  people  a  priest,  having  gained  an  experience  Avhich 
would  be  invaluable  to  him  in  carrying  on  the  good  work  which  he 
had  commenced,  when  called  upon  by  the  Bishop  to  relinquish  it  for  a 
time.  Immediately  on  his  return  he  re-commenced  it.  His  father 
being  dead,  he  was  now  a  wealthy  man.  He  was  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Sempringham,  and  Rector  of  that  parish,  and  also 
Torrington.  The  whole  of  the  revenues  of  Torrington  he  had  for 
some  years  devoted  to  the  poor,  and  retained  only  from  those  of 
Sempringham  what  was  barely  sufficient  for  his  necessities.  He 
had  long  desired,  and  intended  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his  patrimony 
to  the  service  of  God.  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  all 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come  follow  me,"  were 
words  of  his  Divine  Master,  which  he  often  quoted.  "  He  hath 
dispersed  abroad  and  given  to  the  poor,  not  out  of  ostentation  or 
vain  glory,  but  for  the  sake  of  love,"  were  words  frequently  on 
his  lips. 

Persevering  in  his  intention  to  give  all  to  the  poor,  he  sought 
the  guidance  of  his  God,  and  the  advice  of  his  Bishop.  His  first 
desire  was  to  jDrovide  for  his  pupils,  and  though  he  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  founding  a  new  religious  order,  he  seems  to  have 
wished  to  assemble  some  of  the  maidens  of  his  parish,  and  unite 
them  in  the  bonds  of  a  holy  sisterhood.  He  selected  seven,  and 
among  them  the  object  of  his  youthful  attachment.  He  wished  to 
make  his  parish  church  of  Sempringham  the  head  quarters  of 
religion,  round  which  all  religious  associations  would  centre. 

He  communicated  his  plans  to  Bishop  Alexander,  who  entirely 
approved  of  them,  and  furnished  him  Avith  the  requisite  authority 
for  carrying  them  into  efiect.     He  built  a  house  near  to  the  north 

VOL    IV.,    PT.    II.  F 
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wall  of  the  church,  =i=  and  after  the  Bishop  had  blessed  it,  and  received 
the  profession  of  the  nuns,  they  took  possession  of  their  new  home. 
This  was  probably  in  the  year  1131.  These  seven  maidens  were 
separated  from  all  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  :  and  though  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  devotional  exercises, 
they  were  but  human,  and  required  natural  as  well  as  spiritual  food. 
All  food  was  to  be  passed  into  the  convent  by  means  of  a  turn-table 
wdndow.f  But  at  the  outset  a  difticulty  occurred,  which  Gilbert 
had  not  anticipated,  and  which  at  hrst  seemed  almost  insurmount- 
able. How  was  the  convent  to  be  supplied  with  necessaries  1  The 
sisters  could  not  go  out,  bakers  could  not  come  to  them.  He  there- 
fore tried  the  expedient  of  having  serving-women,  who  should 
supply  them  with  their  daily  food.  But  this  plan  did  not  succeed. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  procure  lay  sisters,  who  would,  though  not 
cloistered  nuns,  be  under  some  degree  of  discipline.  They  did  the 
hard  work  of  the  convent,  such  as  baking  and  washing,  and  in 
return  for  their  labours  received  regular  instruction  in  spiritual 
things.  But  Gilbert  had  to  face  yet  another  difficulty  which  he 
had  not  contemplated.  A  community  of  monks  could  support 
themselves  ;  not  so  a  community  of  nuns.  They  would  require 
men  to  labour  for  them.  He  therefore  determined  to  turn  all  the 
farm-houses  on  his  estate  into  something  like  monasteries,  in  order 
that  the  inmates  should  labour  for  the  nuns,  and  be  in  fact  lay 
brethren. 

Gilbert's  first  nunnery  might  now  be  said  to  be  complete. 
Each  member  of  the  little  community  had  his  or  her  duties 
clearly  defined,  and  within  the  limits  of  that  small  cloister,  yea, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  parish,  peace  and  tranquility  prevailed. 
Little  did  Gilbert  know  when  he  commenced  his  work  for  the  benefit 
of  his  seven  pupils,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Church,  to 
what  an  extent  that  work  would  grow.  The  fame  of  the  new 
nunnery  at  Sempringham  spread  far  and  wide,  and  kings,  bishops, 
and  noblemen  offered  lauds  for  the  formation  of  similar  houses. 
Gilbert  was  astonished  at  the  gradual,  but  unpremeditated,  growth 
of  his  scheme,  and  still  more  so  at  its  popularity.  His  friend  and 
patron,  Bishop  Alexander,  was  the  first  to  found  a  similar  house, 
and  a  colony  of  nuns  from  Sempringham  went  to  take  possession  of 
the  new  house  on  the  island  of  Haverholme.  The  demand  for  similar 
houses,  and  the  applications  for  admission  to  those  already  founded, 
became  more  and  more  frequent.  But  why  was  this  ^  It  was  be- 
cause in  those  houses  defenceless  woman  found  a  safe  retreat  from 
the  ruthless  violence  of  man,  which  she  could  not  elsewhere  find. 

*  When  Sempringham  Church  was  restored  in  1869,  this  wall,  which  was  very  much  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  was  taken  down  to  be  lebuilt,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  founda- 
tion was  formed  of  three  tiers  of  thin  stones  set  edge  ways, 
t  Fenestra  versatiiis. 
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Talk  of  those  being  the  days  of  chivalry  !  It  is  true  that  men  Avould 
fight  for  the  honour  of  a  woman's  name  whom  they  had  never  seen. 
But,  alas  !  it  is  also  true  that  when  they  were  brought  into  contact 
with  woman,  they  behaved  with  brutal  violence  to  her.  Whether 
she  were  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  herdsman,  or  the  daughter,  or 
even  wife,  of  a  baron,  she  was  seized  by  violence,  carried  oif  to  some 
remote  fortress,  and  then  abandoned.  When  woman  found  that  she 
was  no  longer  safe  in  her  father's  cottage,  or  in  her  father's  or 
husband's  mansion,  she  found  in  these  religious  houses  an  impreg- 
nable shelter  against  the  pursuit  of  licentious  man.  She  found  a 
position  in  the  Church  which  raised  her  to  the  position  of  the 
sterner  sex.  She  might  become  the  Lady  Abbess  or  Prioress  of  her 
convent — a  fellow-servant  in  the  Church,  where  she  was  honoured 
with  equal  position,  and  rewarded  with  equal  dignities.  Matilda, 
the  Queen  of  Henry  I.,  who  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  the  Abbey 
of  Romsey,  of  which  her  Aunt  Christine  was  Abbess,  gives  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  lawlessness  of  these  times,  and  the  brutalities  of 
the  iS^orman  soldiery.  She  said  that  she  had  occasionally  appeared 
veiled,  but  it  Avas  at  the  I'equest  of  her  aunt,  and  solely  in  order  to 
preserve  her  from  the  Normans,  by  whose  licentiousness  the  honour 
of  all  women  was  threatened.  To  weak,  defenceless  woman,  then, 
these  lion«es  were  safe  places  of  refuge. 

If  Gilbert  was  astonished  at  the  popularity  of  his  institution, 
he  was  alarmed  at  its  rapid  increase.  He  felt  that  alone  he  was 
unable  to  superintend  it.  But  where  could  he  look  for  assistance  1 
From  the  Cistercians  he  had  taken  the  hint  of  appointing  lay- 
brethren  ;  he  would  now  apply  to  them  not  only  for  further  help, 
but  he  would  resign  the  management  of  the  institution  into 
their  hands.  With  that  intention  he  went  to  Citeaux  to  attend  the 
annual  chapter  of  the  Order.*  Tliere  Gilbert  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  august  assembly  in  Cliristendom.  More  than 
300  Cistercian  abbots  were  present.f  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  himself 
formerly  a  Cistercian  monk,  was  there  and  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, not  however  presiding  as  with  apostolic  authority,  but  with 
brotherly  love  taking  his  seat  among  the  abbots  as  one  of  them- 
selves. St.  Bernard,  too,  the  reformer  of  the  Cistercian  rule,  was 
there  also.  But  M'hen  Gilbert  made  known  his  desire  to  transfer  the 
management  of  his  new  institution  to  the  Cistercians,  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  that  they  could  not  accept  it,  as  the  Order  could 
not  undertake  the  management  of  a  female  convent.      This  was  a 

•  The  general  Chapter  of  the  Cistercians  met  at  Citeaux  every  j-ear  in  September,  and 
lasted  five  days.  Every  Abbot  of  the  Order  whose  monastei-y  was  in  France,  Italy,  or 
Germany  was  obliged  to  attend  annually.  Illness  alone  was  a  valid  excuse,  and  even  then  a 
fit  messenger  must  be  sent  to  account  for  the  absence  of  his  chief.  Abbots  residing  at  a 
greater  distance  from  C^iteaux  were  held  to  a  less  frequent  attendance.  Those  from  Spain 
every  two  years  Those  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Portugal  every  four  years.  Those 
from  Norway  every  five,  and  those  from  Syria  and  Palestine  every  seven  years. 

AD    1147. 
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serious  disappointment  to  Gilbert.  He  did  not,  however,  return 
immediately  to  Sempringham,  but  spent  some  months  at  Citeaux 
and  Clairvaux,  studying  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine  and  St  Benedict. 
Happy  days  were  those  which  Gilbert  spent  with  St.  Bernard,  who 
loved  him  with  the  affection  of  a  brother.  Eugenius  also  loved 
him,  confirmed  his  new  Order,  and  formally  conferred  on  him  the 
authority  to  rule  over  it  Eugenius  was  much  interested,  though 
deeply  pained,  to  hear  from  Gilbert's  lips  an  account  of  the 
Church  in  England  :  and  Avell  he  might  be,  for  Theobald,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  about  this  time  laid  the  whole  countryf 
under  an  interdict.'""  The  Pope  proved  how  highly  he  appreciated 
Gilbert's  worth,  by  expressing  his  regret  that  he  had  not  known  him 
sooner,  for  if  he  had  he  would  have  nominated  him  Archbishop  of 
York.  Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  Eugenius  that  he  had  not  known 
Gilbert  even  but  one  year  before,  for  had  such  an  offer  been  made 
to  him  he  would  assuredly  have  declined  it,  and  not  improbably 
have  told  his  Holiness  that  as  he  considered  an  Archdeaconry  a 
"facib's  descensus,"  he  considered  an  Archbishopric  to  be  a  "  des- 
census fad/ io7\"  Happy,  too,  was  it  for  Gilbert,  for  he  would  then 
probably  have  been  compelled  to  have  left  undone  that  work  which 
had  been  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  life.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  how  much  more  happy  w^ould  Henry  Murdoc  have  b#en  had  he 
remained  Abbot  of  Fountains,  and  never  been  made  Archbishop  of 
York. 

From  Citeaux  Gilbert  went  to  Clairvaux  on  a  visit  to  the  Abbot, 
his  friend  St.  Bernard.  Here  he  probably  again  met  Eugenius, 
who  called  at  Clairvaux,  on  his  return  journey  to  Italy,  anxious 
once  more  to  view  the  place  where  he  had  toiled  as  a  common 
labourer,  and  to  have  another  interview  with  its  holy  Abbot. 
And  here  too  did  Gilbert  meet  St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
who  had  come  to  Clairvaux  hoping  there  to  meet  Eugenius,  and 
receive  from  him  the  pallium.  But  he  was  too  late.  The  Pope  had 
departed  ere  St.  Malachy  arrived.  They  were  happy  and  profitable 
days  which  Gilbert  spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  these  holy 
men.  Too  soon  were  they  terminated.  Gilbert  must  needs  return 
to  Sempringham,  and  when  he  took  his  departure,  St.  Bernard  and 
St.  Malachy  each  gave  him  his  staff  that  he  might  carry  a  memorial 
of  them  back  to  England.  St.  Bernard  in  addition  gave  him  a 
stole  and  a  maniple.  But  the  final  separation  on  earth,  of  the  two 
wdiom  Gilbert  left  in  peace,  was  not  far  distant ;  a  few  days  after 
he  had  departed  from  Clairvaux,  and  probably  before  he  reached  his 
home,  St.  Malachy  had  entered  into  his  rest. 

*  Theobald  having:  attended,  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  Stephen,  the  Council  of 
Rheims  (summoned  by  Eugenius  in  1147)  was  banished  from  the  Court.  Theobald  issued  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  the  followers  of  the  King,  and  the  whole  country 
which  acknowledged  his  rule  was  declared  without  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The  services  of 
religion  were  suspended,  the  sacraments  were  not  administered,  the  churches  were  closed,  and 
the  dead  buried  without  any  religious  service. 
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Gilbert  returned  to  Sempringham  disappointed,  though  not  cast 
down.  But  he  rejoiced  when  he  found  that  those  nobles,  who 
before  his  journey  to  France,  were  ready  to  give  portions  of  their 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  enriching  monasteries,  were 
still  more  anxious,  when  they  found  that  his  institution  had  not 
only  received  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  Pope,  but  had  been 
exalted  into  the  dignity  of  a  new  and  separate  Order,  and  that  the 
name  of  St.  Bernard  was  associated  with  his  own.*  Thus  en- 
couraged, he  laboured  with  redoubled  energy,  and  in  a  few  years 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  many  houses  of  his  Order  founded, 
chiefly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

Haverholme  had  been  founded,  before  Gilbert  went  to  France, 
by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  His  successor,  Eobert  de  Chesney, 
founded  St.  Catherine's  Priory,  near  Lincoln.  Alvingham,  Bulling- 
ton,  Cattely,  North  Ormsby,  Sixhill,  and  Tunstal  were  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  Newsharn,  on  Ancholme  by  Cadney,  in  the  reign 
or  Henry  II.  Holland  Brigg,  in  the  reign  of  John.  All  these  were 
in  Lincolnshire.  In  addition,  there  were  Chicksands,  in  Bedford- 
shire;  Cambridge,  Fordham,  and  Mirmaund,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire  ;  Mattersey,  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  Clatter- 
cote,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  Marlborough  and  Pulton,  in  Wiltshire ; 
Ellerton,  St.  Andrew's  York,  Malton,  Overton,  and  Walton,  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  Order  was  sometimes  called  "  the  Order  of  Sempringham," 
from  the  place  where  it  was  established,  but  more  correctly,  "  the 
Gilbertines,"  from  their  holy  founder.  The  Canons  were  some- 
times, from  their  wearing  white  cloaks,  called  the  "  White  Monks." 

The  Gilbertines  were  never  rich,  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
more  wealthy  Orders,  yet  had  they  possessions  in  many  parishes  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
houses  in  other  counties.  Among  other  possessions  in  this  part  of 
Lincolnshire,  they  had  houses,  estates,  and  revenues  in  the  village 
of  Great  Grimsby.  The  Gilbertines  had  the  appropriation  of  a 
large  number  of  churches,  all  of  which  were  served  by  members  of 
the  Order.  Among  the  Gilbertine  Churches  in  this  neighbourhood, 
were  Barnetby,  East  Halton,  Haborough,  Killingholme,  and 
Kirmington. 

The  code  of  rules  by  which  the  Order  was  governed  was  probably 
drawn  up  by  Gilbert,  under  the  supervision  of  St.  Bernard,  during 
the  visits  of  the  former  to  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux.  The  nuns,  who 
formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  Order,  were  governed  by  rules  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  Benedictines ;  the  monks  by  others 

*  In  the  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  addressed  to  Robert,  Master  of  the  Order,  and  Prior 
of  Alviiagham,  confirming  the  possessions  of  the  Gilbertines,  St.  Bernard's  name  is  associated 
with  St.  Gilbert's,  as  joint  founders  of  the  Order.  It  is  spoken  of  as  "instituted  by  the  holy 
Gilbert  and  the  blessed  Bernard." 
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similar  to  those  of  the  Angnstines.  The  nuns  themselves  more 
nearly  resembled  the  Cistercians ;  hence  a  difficulty  has  sometimes 
arisen  as  to  whether  certain  houses  were  Cistercian  or  Gilbertine. 
The  main  feature  and  peculiarity  of  the  Order  consisted  in  this, 
that  the  nuns  and  monks  were  allowed  to  live  under  the  same  roof. 
This  was  quite  contrary  to  the  Justinian  Code,  which  forbad  their 
residing  in  the  same  house.  And  yet  after  all  they  were  not  in  the 
same  house.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  they  were  under  the  same 
roof,  but  then  there  was  no  means  of  access  from  one  part  of  the 
house  to  the  other.  In  many  of  the  monasteries  the  houses  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  were  quite  separate.  There  were,  strickly  speaking, 
four  distinct  houses  in  each  establishment,  viz.,  one  for  the  monks 
or  canons,  as  they  were  called,  another  for  the  nuns,  a  third  for  the 
lay  brothers,  and  the  fourth  for  the  serving  or  lay  sisters.  The 
rules  are  most  stringent  with  regard  to  the  entire  separation  of  the 
sexes.  Even  in  the  churches  there  was  a  wall  to  separate  them, 
built  east  and  west,  so  that  while  all  could  see  the  altar,  the  monks 
and  nuns  could  not  see  one  another.'^  On  great  festivals,  when 
processions  were  made  round  the  cloisters,  curtains  were  hung  over 
the  unglazed  windows  in  order  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  might 
not  see  each  other.  The  nuns  were  unseen  when  they  made  their 
confessions,  and  only  on  one  solemn  occasion  were  they  ever  per- 
mitted to  see  the  canons,  viz.,  when  a  dying  nun  received  extreme 
unction;  on  which  occasion  four  canons^ and  a  lay  brother  were 
to  be  present. 

Gilbert,  by  his  rules,  endeavoured  to  inculcate  at  all  times 
a  spirit  of  humilify.  The  churches  were  to  be  plain  and  devoid 
of  ornament.  No  elaborate  sculpture,  no  images,  no  paintings, 
no  ornament  was  allowed  excepting  a  painted  cross  of  wood. 
No  organ  or  other  instrument  of  music  was  permitted  ;  nor  were  the 
nuns  allowed  to  sing  after  the  manner  of  professed  musicians,  but 
to  read  and  sing  in  a  distinct,  becoming,  and  modulated  voice.  As 
their  buildings  and  services  tended  to  inculcate  humility,  so  also  did 
their  attire.  Clad  in  garments,  coarse  in  material,  and  unfashion- 
able in  shape,  neither  full  nor  flowing,  devoid  of  all  unnecessary 
ornament,  there  seemed  but  little  opportunity,  even  had  they  desired 
it,  of  indulging  in  any  pride  of  dress.  The  dress  of  the  canons 
was  a  black  tunic,  with  a  white  cloak  ;  that  of  the  nuns  was  a 
black  tunic  and  cloak,  and  a  hood  lined  with  lamb-skin.  Even  the 
very  animals  were  intended  to  teach  them  the  same  lesson,  for  the 
manes  and  tails  of  their  horses  were  to  be  docked,  that  they  might 
appear  ugly  and  contemptible.  Humility  was  also  inculcated  by 
their  diet.  All  luxuries  were  forbidden.  Their  daily  food  con- 
sisted of  one  pound  of  bread  and  two  messes  of  pottage ;  and  their 

*  The  wall  in  Sempringham  Church  was  of  marble. 
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drink,  water.  This  simple  diet  was  varied  occasionally,  when  fish 
was  permitted.  But  seldom  did  they  taste  flesh,  though  on  special 
occasions  they  were  allowed  beer  or  wine.  Such  is  a  brief  outline 
of  a  few — a  very  few  of  the  lengthy  rules  of  the  Gilbertines,  which 
enter  into  the  most  minute  details  of  order  and  practice. 

Thus,  what  Gilbert  in  simple  faith  had  established  as  a  part  of 
the  government  of  his  parish,  had  by  degrees,  and  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  grown  into  a  Monastic  Order,  which  had  received  the 
approval  of  the  Pope,  by  whom  he  had  been  appointed  the  head. 
But,  alas,  he  found  that  property  had  brouglit  with  it  unexpected 
cares,  and  as  is  too  often  the  case,  that  lawsuits  followed  possessions. 

He  was  now  seventy  years  of  age,  but  he  determined  while 
health  and  strength  remained,  that  he  would  scrupulously  fulfil  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  responsible  position.  He  was  compelled  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  on  horseback,  riding  from  one 
Gilbertine  house  to  another,  taking  a  general  oversight  of  the  whole, 
carefully  avoiding  giving  offence,  by  showing  any  preference  for 
one  place  or  person  over  another.  He  subdued  his  flesh  by  con- 
stant and  rigorous  fasting,  and  his  meals  at  all  tiuies  were  so  slender 
as  to  be  a  continual  mortification.  His  diet  was  chiefly  roots  and 
pulse,  and  so  sparing  that  others  wondered  how  he  could  exist. 
From  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  and  throughout  Advent,  he  not  only 
abstained  entirely  from  eating  flesh,  but  from  flsh  also.  He  always 
had  by  his  side  at  table  a  plate,  which  he  called  the  Lord's  plate, 
into  which  he  put  all  the  best  that  had  been  served  to  him,  that  it 
might  be  given  to  the  poor.  At  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  con- 
vent were  asleep,  he  was  engaged  in  prayer,  and  when  he  did  sleep 
it  was  in  a  sitting  posture  on  his  bed,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
chest. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Gilbert  did  not  formally  enter 
his  own  Order  until  several  years  after  its  foundation.  But  when, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  his  brethren,  he  was  induced  to  do  so,  he 
received  the  habit  from  his  friend  Roger,  Prior  of  Malton,  at 
Bullington.  Having  under  his  care  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred 
nuns,  and  seven  hundred  canons,  besides  lay  brothers  and  lay 
sisters,  he  often  had  to  reprove  the  unruly,  and  warn  the  offender. 
At  such  times  he  would  weep  with  those  who  wept,  yea,  and  would 
often  weep  for  the  impenitent,  who  would  not  weep  for  themselves. 
"  We  have  seen  him,"  says  his  biographer,  "  when  any  one  had 
offended  so  as  to  deserve  excommunication,  and  then  repented, 
appear  at  first  harsh  and  almost  inexorable,  that  he  might  prove 
the  contrition  of  the  penitent,  and  test  the  offender  to  tlie  utter- 
most. But  when  he  saw  that  the  penitence  was  sincere,  he  shed 
tears  in  the  presence  of  all,  calling  together  his  brethren  and  friends 
to  rejoice  with  him  over  the  restored  sheep." 
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Thus  he  went  on  year  after  year  pursuing  the  even  tenour  of 
his  way,  until  a  trial  befel  him  which  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to 
terminate  only  with  the  suppression  of  the  Order.  Thomas  Becket, 
the  imperious  Aichbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  succeeded  Theobald 
before  referred  to,  had  incurred  the  fierce  anger  of  Henry  II.  The 
King  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  Lords,  lay  and  spiritual,  to 
be  held  at  Northampton,  8th  October,  1164.  Eecket  was  sum- 
moned to  answer  a  charge  of  contempt  of  the  King's  authority. 
Sentence  was  pronounced  against  him  by  which  all  his  goods  were 
declared  to  be  confiscated.  The  Archbishop  refused  to  listen  to  this 
sentence,  and  left  the  council  chamber  amid  a  tumult  of  mockiug 
reproachful  voices.  That  same  night  he  fled  in  disguise  toAvards 
Lincolnshire,  accompanied  by  his  ever  faithful  attendant,  Avertin,* 
and  two  monks  of  Sempringham.  On  the  following  day  he  reached 
Grantham,  and  the  next  morning  entered  the  City  of  Lincoln.  His 
guides  would  fain  have  taken  him  to  their  Abbey  of  St.  Catherine's, 
had  they  dared  to  do  so,  and  it  was  fortunate,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  that  they  passed  by  that  house,  without  taking  Becket  to 
that  proverbially  hospitable  monastery.  They  led  him  into  the 
city,  to  the  house  of  one  James,  a  fuller,  whu  Avas  known  to  them. 
Here  he  lodged,  here  also  he  disguised  himself  in  a  monastic  dress, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Brother  Christian  or  Brother  Dearman. 
He  then  proceeded  down  the  Witham,  probably  to  a  lonely  Gilber- 
tine  hermitage  in  the  fens,  belonging  to  a  certain  John  in  Holland 
Marsh,  which  is  referred  to  amongst  the  possessions  of  the  Order, 
in  Pope  Innocent's  Bull  of  confirmation.  Here  he  remained  in 
security  for  three  days  in  order  to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength. 
Here,  in  this  solitary  hermitage,  in  the  midst  of  the  fens,  this 
little  refuge  in  the  wild  of  waters,  he  was  safe ;  for  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  looking  there  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  is  reported  that  he  lived  on  the  coarse  food  of  the  monks,  and 
when  one  of  the  serving  brothers  saw  him, — the  Primate  of  all 
England, — sitting  at  their  humble  table,  eating  naught  but  vege- 
tables, he  was  unable  to  restrain  his  tears.  From  this  quiet  retreat 
Becket  proceeded  past  St.  Botolph's — Botolfstunne —  now  Boston,  to 
Haverlot,  which  doubtless  means  Haverholme,  another  dependancy 
of  Sempringham.  Here  also  he  remained  three  days,  and  then 
leaving  his  kind  friends  and  protectors,  the  Gilbertines,  he  travelled 
onward  by  unusual  routes,  and  chiefly  by  night,  being  received  by 
a  succession  of  friendly  monks  who  had  been  secretly  informed  of 
his  approach.  At  last  he  reached  the  coast,  crossed  over  to  France, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Pontigny.  King  Henry 
enraged  at  the  escape  of  his  victim  issued  a  most  blood-thirsty 
edict,   and  appointed  Ranulph  de  Broc,  one  of  Becket's   bitterest 

*  Avertin  was  a  deacon  who  accompanied  the  Archbishop  through  all  his  exile,  and  was 
afterwards  canonized. 
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enemies  to  enforce  it.  The  edict  was  to  this  effect,  that  all  the 
Archbishop's  property,  and  the  revenues  of  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
were  to  be  confiscated ;  that  all  his  kindred,  clerks,  and  servants, 
and  all  who  had  harboured  him  in  his  flight,  should  be  banished  ; 
that  the  Primate's  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  public 
prayers  ;  that  the  sheriffs  were  to  arrest  and  imprison  all  persons 
who  should  appeal  to  the  Pope;  that  every  one  who  should  be 
detected  bringing  letters  from  the  Pope  or  Archbishop  was  either  to 
be  hanged,  or  to  be  put  into  a  crazy  boat,  and  turned  adrift  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves. 

What  a  prospect  for  Gilbert  and  his  brethren !  It  soon  became 
known  that  Becket  had  been  sheltered  in  the  Gilbertine  houses. 
Gilbert,  as  Master  of  the  Order,  together  with  all  his  abbots  and 
priors,  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Westminster,  to  answer  the 
charge  of  high  treason  for  having  sent  supplies  of  money  to 
the  Archbishop.  Hither  they  went,  and  when  they  appeared  in 
court,  the  judges  having  great  respect  for  Gilbert's  character  for 
sanctity,  and  being  deeply  impressed  by  his  white  hairs  and 
patriarchal  appearance,  for  he  was  now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  were  willing  to  deal  leniently  with  him.  They  therefore  merely 
required  him  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had  not  sent  supplies  to  the 
Archbishop.  This  oath  he  refused  to  take ;  not  because  he  had 
sent  supplies,  for  he  had  not  done  so  ;  but  because  if  he  did  take 
that  oath  it  would  seem  as  though  he  thought  it  would  have  been 
doiug  wrong  to  have  assisted  the  Archbishop  in  his  exile.  His 
brethren  urged  that  the  oath  was  but  a  small  matter,  an  easy  mode 
of  settling  a  great  difficulty.  But  no  !  He  would  not  sware  that 
he  had  not  done  that  act,  the  doing  of  which  he  conscientiously 
believed  would  have  been  but  doing  his  duty.  The  jndges  were 
sorely  perplexed,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Normandy  to  ask  the 
King  what  they  should  do  in  the  matter.  All  this  time  Gilbert 
and  his  brethren  were  in  custody.  Painful  indeed  was  their  sus- 
pense, for  already  had  Henry,  when  he  found  that  Becket  had  taken 
shelter  in  a  Cistercian  Monastery,  threatened  to  turn  every  Cistercian 
out  of  England.  And  uiight  he  not  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Gilbertines  "l  At  length  an  order  was  received  from  the  King,  that 
the  case  was  to  be  reserved  for  his  especial  consideration,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  the  Gilbertines  were  to  be  released.  When  this 
order  was  announced  to  Gilbert,  he  informed  the  judges  that  he  had 
not  sent  any  supplies  to  the  Archbishop.  This  denial  not  being  an 
official  act,  he  considered  it  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
oath  which  had  been  required  of  him.  Master  Gilbert  and  his 
brethren  returned  to  Lincolnshire,  and  to  their  respective  houses 
truly  thankful  that  they  had,  at  least  for  a  time,  escaped  the  incon- 
veniences of  exile. 

VOL.    XIV.,    PT.    II.  G 
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After  the  painful  anxiety  of  the  last  few  months,  Gilbert  was 
heartly  glad  to  return  to  his  quiet  retreat  at  Sempringham.  But 
even  there  he  found  not  the  peace  he  had  anticipated.  During  his 
absence  a  spirit  of  insubordination  had  arisen  among  the  lay- 
brethren,  which  soon  broke  forth  into  open  rebellion.  There  was 
a  veritable  labourers'  league,  which  resulted  in  a  labourers'  strike. 
In  modern  times,  when  labourers  do  strike,  it  is  generally  on  account 
of  wages.  Food  is  high,  and  wages  are  low ;  or  the  hours  of  work 
are  two  many,  and  those  of  rest  too  few.  But  in  Gilbert's  time 
the  lay-brethren  struck  for  a  mitigation  of  their  rules.  They  de- 
manded, in  fact,  better  food  and  more  of  it ;  less  austerity,  and  less 
psalm  singing.  The  "  Arch "  agitator  of  those  days  was  one 
Hodge,  a  blacksmith,  aided  by  Gerard,  the  weaver.  These  two, 
together  with  others  of  their  brethren,  refused  to  work,  and  went 
about  the  country  spreading  calumnies  against  the  Order.  Gilbert 
excommunicated  them,  whereupon  Hodge  and  Gerard  went  as  a 
deputation  to  Rome  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Pope.  Gilbert's 
friend,  Eugenius,  had  for  several  years  been  numbered  with  the 
dead ;  and  a  new  Pope,  who  knew  not  the  sterling  worth  of  the 
master  of  Sempringham,  occupied  the  pontifical  throne.  His  Holi- 
ness, Alexender  III.,  received  the  rebels,  listened  to  their  grievances, 
and  on  their  ex  parte  evidence  sent  a  command  to  Gilbert  to  receive 
them  back  into  the  Order.  This  Gilbert  did,  and  in  every  point 
obeyed  the  Pope's  injunction,  which,  however,  he  speaks  of  as  being 
**a  too  severe  mandate,  and  a  cruel  sentence."  But  when  the 
restored  offenders  demanded  a  mitigation  of  the  rule,  he  positively 
refused. 

Hodge  and  Gerard,  elated  by  their  previous  success,  now  broke 
through  all  restraint,  stole  the  goods  of  the  Order,  and  with  the 
spoils  purchased  two  showy  horses,  on  Avhich  they  rode  from  place 
to  place  circulating  the  most  disgraceful  calumnies.  Many  of 
Gilbert's  friends,  and  amongst  them  several  Bishops,  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  modify  the  rules.  Even  Becket,  from  his  place  of 
exile,  wrote  to  expostulate  with  him.  These  were  sad  times  for  the 
aged  saint.  He  who  had  been  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  had 
now  to  endure  the  coldness  and  suspicions  of  former  friends,  the" 
shame  of  evil  rejDort,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he 
had  nurtured.*  But  amidst  all  he  remained  firm.  At  last  a  re- 
action set  in.  Many  of  the  Bishops  wrote  to  the  Pope  on  Gilbert's 
behalf,  and  in  defence  of  the  Order. t  This  turn  of  the  tide  in 
Gilbert's  favour  was  materially  aided  by  the  grievous  immoralities 
into  which  Hodge  and  Gerard  fell.  All  the  rebels,  however,  except- 
ing Hodge,  subsequently  returned.     When  they  humbly  asked  their 

*  Hodge  had    been  a  beggar  boy  on  whom  Gilbert  had  taken  pity,  and  taught  him, 
together  with  his  father  and  brothers,  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith. 

t  The  letter  of  William,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  still  extant. 
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aged  master  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  rule,  he  at  once  assented. 
He  knew  it  was  too  severe,  and  he  would  have  relaxed  it  sooner  had 
they  meekly  asked  instead  of  boldly  demanding  its  mitigation.  But 
Gilbert,  in  his  time  of  trial,  fortunately  found  another  friend,  and 
in  a  quarter  whence  he  least  expected  it.  King  Henry,  who  liked 
the  Gilbertine  Order,  because  it  was  purely  English,  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  and  threatened  that  he  would  resume  all  that  had  been  given 
to  the  Order,  either  by  himself  or  his  nobles,  if  the  institution  was 
changed  by  the  machinations  of  the  rustics.  Pope  Alexander,  un- 
able to  withstand  so  many  testimonies  in  favour  of  Gilbert,  sent  him 
a  papal  indulgence  prohibiting  any  correction,  change,  or  additions 
to  the  Rules  of  the  Order  without  his  consent,  and  empowering 
him  and  his  successors,  together  with  the  Priors  of  the  Order,  to 
amend  such  rules  as  they  in  council  considered  advisable.  Alexander 
also  gave  many  other  immunities  and  dignities  "to  the  holy  father 
Gilbert,  to  his  successors,  and  to  the  sacred  convent  of  Sempringham." 

The  King  not  only  favoured  the  Gilbertines  by  writing  to  the 
Pope  as  just  stated,  but  he  manifested  towards  their  founder  the 
greatest  respect  and  reverence;  yea  he  loved  him  as  a  sovereign  seldom 
loves  his  subjects.  On  one  occasion  the  King  was  informed  that  the 
aged  man  had  come  to  London  to  his  court,  on  business  respecting 
the  Order.  The  monarch  would  not  trouble  him  to  come  to  him, 
but  himself  went  to  Gilbert's  lodgings,  accompanied  by  his  suite, 
and  there  in  the  presence  of  England's  chief  nobles,  on  bended 
knee,  sought  the  blessing  of  the  venerable  saint.  Queen  Eleanor 
too — the  unfortunate,  misguided  Eleanor — brought  to  him  her  sons, 
that  he  might  bless  them.  King  Henry  seems  to  have  entertained 
an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  him.  To  the  efficacy  of 
Gilbert's  prayers  he  attributed  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and 
his  general  success.  And  when  at  last  the  aged  saint  died,  and  a 
messenger  announced  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  King,  Henry  deeply 
bewailed  him,  saying,  "  Verily,  I  knew  that  he  was  passed  away, 
and  my  misfortunes  have  found  me  out,  now  that  he  is  no  longer 
present." 

But  it  was  not  by  the  King  and  Queen  only  that  Gilbert  was 
thus  beloved  in  his  latter  days.  Nor  was  it  only  in  England  that 
he  was  reverenced  as  a  man  of  God,  "  full  of  faith  and  of  good 
works."  St.  Aelred,  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  in  Yorkshire,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  to  his  monks,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  holy  Father  Gilbert, 
a  man  venerable,  and  to  be  mentioned  with  the  highest  honour."* 
His  biographer,  who  was  Gilbert's  contemporary,  writes  of  him  thus, 
"  Worthy  of  love  for  his  devotion  towards  God,  deserving  of  admi- 
ration for  his  magnanimity  towards  men,  and  for  both  venerated  by 
all.    Kings  and  Princes  honoured  him,  Popes  and  Prelates  devoutly 

*  St.  Aelred,  Sermon  II.  in  leaiae  chap.  xiv. 
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loved  him,  neigliboiirs  and  those  at  a  distance  highly  esteemed  him. 
The  multitude  regarded  him  as  a  holy  man  of  God."  We  have 
seen,"  adds  his  biographer,  "  Bishops  flying  to  his  knees  to  seek 
his  blessing, — Bishops  from  foreign  lands,  whither  the  fame  of  his 
sanctity  had  resounded,  approaching  him  to  ask  for  a  portion  of  his 
garments  which  they  might  dedicate  in  their  own  lands  as  celebrated 
lelics." 

When,  at  last,  the  infirmities  of  extreme  old  age  crept  gradually 
over  him,  his  sight  gone,  his  body  bent,  his  whole  frame  palid  and 
wasted,  his  bones  almost  protruding  through  his  flesh,  he  appointed 
his  friend  Roger,  Prior  of  Malton,  to  succeed  him  as  the  Master  of 
the  Order.  He  wrote  letters  to  all  the  Priors  of  the  Order  begging 
the  prayers  of  their  respective  communities  on  his  behalf,  giving 
them  his  benediction,  and  entreating  them  to  live  in  brotherly  love 
and  concord. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  Sempringham,  for  it 
was  at  ^^ewsham,  the  lonely  monastry  in  the  island  of  Cadney,  that 
he  was  seized  with  what  proved  to  be  a  fatal  illness.  It  was  the 
evening  of  Christmas  day  that  he  was  taken  ill,  and  so  near  was 
his  end  supposed  to  be  that  extreme  unction  was  administered. 
He  however  rallied,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  die  at  his 
native  place,  Sempringham.  Thither  did  his  chaplains  and  com- 
panions carry  him  on  their  shoulders,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  but  probably  double  that  distance  by  the  circuitous 
route  they  were  compelled  to  take.  They  went  by  unfrequented 
ways,  lest  any  should  by  force  seize  the  body  in  order  that  Gilbert's 
bones  might  rest  in  the  church  of  their  monastry.  Arrived  at  Sem- 
pringham, after  a  w^earisome  journey,  he  was  also  drawing  near  the 
end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He  lay  for  several  weeks,  chiefly  in 
a  semi-conscious  state,  frequently  repeating  passages  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  During  this  interval,  most  of  the  Priors  and  chief  rulers 
of  the  Order  arrived  at  Sempringham,  and  received  the  blessing  of 
the  dying  saint.  At  last  the  end  came.  On  the  4tli  February. 
1189,  his  spirit  entered  into  rest,  he  having  attained  the  extraordi- 
nary age  of  106  years. 

A  few  days  subsequently  he  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  his 
Abbey  Church.  Thirteen  years  after  Pope  Innocent  III.  canonized 
him.  On  the  13th  October,  1302,  his  remains  were  disinterred  for 
sepulture  in  a  more  honourable  place  in  the  church  in  which  for  so 
many  years  he  had  so  devoutly  worshipped,  and  so  faithfully  served 
his  Divine  Master.  There,  in  the  presence  of  Hubert,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  Norwich,  Hereford,  and  Landaff", 
Acharius,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  most  of  the  Abbots,  Priors, 
and  Canons  of  the  Gilbertine  houses,  together  with  many  other 
abbots  and  nobles,  and  an  innumerable  concourse  of  people,  clerical 
and  lay,  the  body  of  Saint  Gilbert  was  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
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England's  chief  nobles,  and  in  solemn  procession  borne  to  its  resting 
place  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar  of  the  Virgin. 

In  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  Gilbert,  I  have  purposely 
avoided,  chiefly  from  want  of  time,  all  subjects  bordering  on  the 
marvellous,  such  as  visions,  prophecies,  and  miracles.  I  have  also, 
for  a  similar  reason,  said  nothing  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
monasticism.  But  this  much  I  may  say,  that  whatever  its  defects, 
it  was  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  an  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious age ;  and  though  there  was  much,  very  much,  in  that  system 
of  which  we  cannot  now  approve,  there  was  on  the  other  hand 
much,  very  much,  for  which  our  gratitude  is  due  to  the  "  Monks  of 
old."  Though  nearly  seven  hundred  years  have  passed  since  St. 
Gilbert  ceased  from  his  labours,  we  must  not  think  of  him  as  one 
of  the  demigods  of  heathen  mythology,  nor  merely  as  a  fictitious 
person  who  had  but  a  fabulous  existence.  Let  us  rather  think  of 
him  as  a  man  who  really  lived — as  a  Lincolnshire  man — who  was 
born,  who  laboured,  and  died  in  this  county.  Yea,  let  us  rather 
think  of  him  as  a  Christian  man,  who,  according  to  the  light 
vouchsafed  to  him,  laboured  lovingly,  faithfully,  zealously  in  his 
Great  Master's  service ;  and  may  we,  each  one  in  our  sphere,  not 
only  go  and  do  likewise,  but  with  our  increased  light  and  knowledge, 
go  and  do  better. 


Ancient  Grimshi/.—Bj  the  Eev.  J.  Wild,  Tetney  Vicarage,  Great 

Grimsby. 

In  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  offer  respecting  this  ancient  town, 
I  must  beg  you  not  to  look  for  a  full  account  of  ''  Old  Grimsby," 
for  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  of  it  than  could,  by  the  neatest 
packing,  be  squeezed  into  the  time  at  my  disposal.  Neither  must 
you  look  for  elaborate  details — they,  too,  are  impossible.  All  I 
have  attempted  is,  to  touch  briefly  on  some  points  of  interest ;  to 
make  these  as  clear  as  my  time  and  opportunities  have  allowed ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  Dr.  Oliver's  books, 
but  have  sought  new  and  reliable  information  wherever  I  could  find 
it.  In  this  search  I  have  met  with  the  kindest  assistance  from  many 
friends,  and  I  beg  at  once  to  offer  to  one  and  all  my  sincere  thanks 
—especially  to  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Daubney,  and  Mr.  Bates. 
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In  any  attempt  to  elucidate  local  history,  one  of  the  first  diffi- 
culties to  be  confronted  is  the  name  of  the  town,  village,  or  district. 
Is  it  British]  Is  it  Saxon  1  Or  is  it  Danish]  Has  it  been  derived 
from  the  name  of  some  chieftain  wlio  first  settled  there ;  or  from 
some  natural  feature  as  a  river,  wood,  lake,  or  such  like  ]  This  has 
long  been  a  favourite  tilting  ground  of  antiquarians ;  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  it  will  long  remain  so.  We  begin  with  the  name, 
Grimsby,  and  so  we  must  have  our  little  skirmish.  And  if  we  fail 
to  gain  a  substantial  victory  for  our  own  view,  we  must  do  as  some 
other  defeated  people  do — claim  a  moral  victory,  and  get  all  the 
comfort  we  can  out  of  that. 

Well  then,  with  regard  to  this  name,  Grimsby,  whence  came  it] 
The  common  belief  is  that  it  was  derived  from  some  person  named 
Grime.  The  first  question  I  would  ask  of  those  who  hold  this 
theory  is,  did  Grime  also  found  Little  Grimsby,  and  Grimsthorpe, 
and  Grimoldby,  and  Grimblethorpe  ?  They  all  seem  to  have  as 
good  a  claim  to  Grime  as  Great  Grimsby  has.  Oh  no,  we  shall  be 
told,  not  at  all !  We  know  from  history  that  Grime  did  come  to 
Grimsby,  and  our  Corporation  seal  proves  it.  That  is  a  statement 
that  I  will  not  for  a  moment  dispute.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Grime  did,  most  probably,  settle  here  some  time  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  may  have  done  much  towards  establishing  the  ancient 
prosperity  of  the  town.  But  whether  this  Grime  were  a  merchant, 
or  a  fisherman,  or  a  pirate  is  undecided.  It  is  also  uncertain  when 
he  came.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  earlier  book — the  Monumental 
Antiquities  of  Grimsby — says  in  a.d.  870.  If  so,  we  have  a  clear 
proof  that  Grimsby  was  known  by  its  present  name  before  that 
date.  For  Pierre  de  Langtoft,  in  his  rhyming  Chrordcle,  vspeaking 
of  Bernewolf,  King  of  Mercia,  being  overcome  by  Egbert,  says  : — 

"After  the  battle  Egbert  has  seized 
Essex,  and  Sussex,  and  Kent,  and  Surry, 
And  all  the  wide  land  from  Dover  to  Grimsby. " 

Vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

In  his  later  work — The  Byrde  of  Grime — Dr.  Oliver  fixes  the  year 
645  as  the  date  of  Grime's  landing  here.  But  as  he  gives  no  better 
authority  for  that  statement  than  that  of  his  imaginary  Raven,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  date  is  as  imaginary  as  the  Raven  itself. 
Lcland  gives  the  whole  story'  of  Grime  and  Havelock,  but  without 
any  date,  and  then  adds  that  the  story  was  ''  said  to  be  translated 
into  English  out  of  a  booke  caullid  Scala   Chronica,  tlip  which  a 

certain  Inglish  man did  translate   out  of  French  rhyme, 

ynto  French  prose."* 

Camden  (p.  569)  bequeaths  the  story  to  "  Sabine  lovers  of 
their  own  conceits " ;  and  then  condescendingly  admits  that  it  is 
"  very  proper  entertainment  for  tattling  gossips  in  a  winter  night." 

*  Collectanea,  vol.  ii..  p.  511 . 
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Another  Etymology  has  been  found  in  the  British  word  Grym, 
signifying  great  or  powerful ;  and  hij,  a  habitation.  This  would 
make  it,  in  British  times,  the  home  of  a  great  or  powerful  tribe. 
That  it  was  so,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  least  evidence. 

A  recent  translator  of  that  part  of  Domesday  Book  which  relates 
to  Lincolnshire,  gives  us  another  explanation  of  the  word.  He 
derives  it  from  the  British  words  Gra,  Mces,  Buy.  Gra  meaning 
sacred  ;  Mces,  entrenched  mounds;  and  Buy,  a  dwelling.  That  is, 
the  Dwelling  at  the  Sacred  Mounds. 

From  the  paper  just  read  by  the  Bishop  of  jSTotuiugham,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Ancient  Britons  inhabited  this  neighbourhood. 
And  Dr.  Oliver*  mentions  several  ancient  mounds  in  and  about 
Grimsby,  which  he  supposes  to  be  British.  I  think  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  Grimsby  was  a  British  settlement,  and  derived 
its  name  from  some  sacred  mounds  which  were  here. 

I  will  at  once  confess  that  in  British  or  Anglo-Saxon  times  I 
have  found  nothing  about  your  ancient  town  that  can  be  called 
history.  Peter  Langtoft,  as  just  quoted,  mentions  it  as  a  frontier 
town  of  Egbert's  extended  kingdom.  And  it  is  also  stated,  on  the 
same  authority  I  believe,  that  the  Danes,  in  one  of  their  earliest 
descents  on  our  shores,  landed  at  Grimsby.  This  is  quite  probable, 
and  I  think  it  also  probable  that  from  that  time  it  became  practically 
a  Danish  town.  And  I  am  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  fact, 
that  when  these  fearful  scourges  of  the  Saxons  landed  in  great  force 
at  Humberstone,  in  a.d.  870,  and  commenced  one  of  the  most 
terrible  and  desolating  raids  ever  inflicted  on  this  country,  they  at 
once  turned  their  faces  towards  the  south,  and  left  Grimsby  un- 
touched. This  they  certainly  would  not  have  done  had  it  been  at 
that  time  a  thriving  Anglo-Saxon  colony. 

Shortly  after  the  i^orman  Conquest,  Grimsby  was  divided 
among  three  of  Duke  William's  followers.  His  half-brother,  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Baieux,  had  the  ferry,  which  was  worth  £30  a  year. 
Drogo  de  Beurere  had  part  of  the  land.  And  Ealph  de  Mortimer 
had  the  rest  of  the  land,  together  with  the  j^atronage  of  the  church, 
a  mill,  and  a  second  ferry  of  small  value. 

Odo's  ambition,  however,  brought  him  into  disgrace,  and  all  his 
property,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  was  seized  by  the  Crown.  A 
similar  fate  must  have  speedily  befallen  the  Grimsby  possessions 
of  the  other  two.  For  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (1100-1135)  the 
church  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  King  ;  and  the  town  was  let 
by  the  Crown  (about  the  same  time)  to  one  Radulfus,  the  son  of 
Drogo,  at  a  fee  farm  rent.  This  gentleman,  possessed  of  a  talent 
not  unknown  in  our  age,  spent  money  faster  than  he  received  it. 
For  in  the  year  1158  (4  Henry  II.)  he  was  found  in  arrears  for 
rent  to  his  royal  master,  to  the  tune  of  £169.      His  sons,  however, 

*  Monumental  Antiquities,  p.  25. 
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came  to  the  rescue.  And  though  they  had  not  the  hard  cash 
wherewith  to  pay,  they  supplied  the  king  with  so  many  hawks, 
that  he  ordered  the  debt  to  be  discharged. 

Shortly  after  this  date  Grimsby  received  its  first  royal  visitor, 
Eichard  I.,  and  attended  by  many  lords  of  the  realm,  held  a 
Parliament,  and  among  other  things  passed  an  ordinance  relating 
to  the  arrest  of  private  ships  for  public  service.* 

Dr.  Oliver  tells  us  that  King  John,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  attended  by  his  consort,  Isabella,  visited  your  ancient 
town.  This  visit  is  not  recorded  in  Hardy's  Itinerary.  But  from 
that  authority  we  learn  that  John  was  certainly  at  Lincoln  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  January,  1200-1,  and  at  Louth  from  the 
18th  to  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  The  intervening  days  are 
not  accounted  for;  and  one  or  more  of  them  may  easily  have 
been  spent  at  Grimsby.  Fifteen  years  later  this  same  monarch 
was  again  at  Lincoln.  From  Lincoln  he  came  direct  to  Grimsby, 
where  he  spent  the  3rd  and  4tli  of  October,  a.d.  1216,  and  then 
went  on  to  Louth.  The  course  taken  in  this  second  journey 
makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the  same  route  would  be  followed 
in  the  lirst. 

Immediately  after  King  John's  first  visit,  Grimsby  received  its 
first  Eoyal  Charter.  It  is  dated  11  March,  a.d.  1201  ;  and  for 
which  the  town  paid  sixty  marks  and  a  palfry.  By  this  charter 
the  town  received  the  same  liberties  and  free  customs  as  those 
enjoyed  by  the  burgesses  of  Northampton,  the  chief  of  which 
were  these  : — none  of  the  burgesses  were  to  be  impleaded  out  of 
the  town,  except  coiners  and  their  tenants.  They  were  allowed 
quittance  of  murder  within  the  Borough  and  Port  Soke.  They 
were  to  be  free  from  toll  and  lastage  through  all  England  and  the 
ports  of  the  sea,  except  the  City  of  London.  And  they  were  also 
freed  from  certain  tolls  and  fines  which  had  been  formerly  paid. 

King  Henry  III.,t  in  year  1227,  granted  to  the  Mayor  and 
Goodmen  of  Grimsby  the  fee  farm  of  the  town  for  £111  a  year. 
Twenty -nine  years  after  \  the  rent  was  reduced  to  £50.  I  mention 
this  as  it  is  the  first  indication  of  the  declining  prosperity  of  the 
town,  and  tlie  first  step  towards  obtaining  the  burgess  property. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  gain  some  idea  of  this  ancient  place 
and  its  surroundings.  We  will  try  to  imagine  that  we  have  gone  back 
some  600  years,  and  suppose  tliat  we  are  approaching  it  from  the 
Scartho  side.  We  have  got  as  far  as  the  road  which  branches  off 
to  Weelsby.  On  our  left  stands  the  Nunnery,  which  is  neither 
large  nor  imposing,  though  occupying  a  good  site.  Presently  we 
come  to  the  Bargate,  from  which  the  town  wall  is  supposed  to 
have   extended    right   and    left.     Within   this    the    town    begins. 

*  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  pp.  65,66. 
t  11  Hen.  III.,  20  June,  1227.  X  40  Hen.  III.,  27  May,  1 
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Iinmediatoly  on  our  right  branch  off  two  roads ;  the  outer  one 
leading  to  the  noble  Abbey  of  Wellow,  wliich  stands  in  full  view, 
and  the  other,  kuown  as  Brighow-gate,  containing  some  goodly 
mansions.  Presently  we  come  to  Carter-gate  on  our  left — a  less 
aristocratic  region  ,  and  straight  before  us  stand  the  two  noble 
Churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mary.  Keeping  St.  James's  Church 
on  our  left,  we  next  pass  the  Bullring  on  the  same  side,  and 
turning  down  what  is  now  Victoria  Street,  come  immediately  to 
St.  Mary's  Church,  with  its  large  Churchyard,  two  acres  in  extent, 
— the  whole  of  which  is  now  built  over.  Keeping  straight  on  we 
presently  come  to  the  old  hall,  then  a  few  more  straggling 
buildings,  and  then  to  a  small  stream  which  runs  into  the  Haven, 
at  a  place  still  known  as  the  Eiver  Head.  And  here  the  ancient 
town  ends. 

Beyond  this,  extending  to  the  Humber  Bank,  and  stretching 
away  right  and  left  was  a  flat  dreary  marsh,  affording  scant 
pasturage  for  the  cattle  and  geese  of  the  men  of  Grimsby,  but 
regularly  inundated  by  the  tides  three  days  in  every  fortnight. 
Apropos  of  geese,  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  were  troublesome 
commoners.  They  were  prone  to  visit,  uninvited,  the  pastures  of 
their  neighbours.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Town  Pinder  to  impound  them.  These 
geese  had  an  objection  to  the  Pinfold.  And  as  nature  had  provided 
them  with  what  the  Mayor  had  not  provided  the  Town  Pinder 
viz.,  the  means  of  soaring  aloft,  no  sooner  did  they  find  themselves 
pursued  than  they  took  to  their  wings,  and  left  their  would-be 
captor  on  terra-firma  (looking  wistfully  after  them),  and,  doubtless, 
wishing  he,  too,  had  wings  like  a  goose.  Such  indignity,  however, 
was  not  to  be  endured  by  the  Town  Pinder.  Rules  and  ordinances 
were  therefore  passed  to  restrain  the  geese  from  the  nse  of  their 
wings.  For  example  : — "  All  Geese  to  be  pynoned  so  that  they 
cannot  fly  from  the  execution  of  pinding ;  and  if  they  fly  away, 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every  man  to  fley  them  with  shooting,  or 
any  other  engine,  and  they  that  be  lawfully  pinded,  to  pay  for  every 
goose  one  half-penny."* 

While  on  the  subject  of  these  marshes,  it  may  interest  some, 
who  know  the  value  of  this  land  now,  to  be  told  that  400  years 
ago  120  acres  of  this  unenclosed  land  was  worth  1 2  pence  annually, 
and  not  more.  Ten  acres  for  a  penny  a  year  !  l^ear  the  town,  and 
enclosed,  three  rods  would  fetch  two  shillings  per  annum. 

In  those  far  off  days  there  was  another  natural  feature  of  the 
locality,  very  different  from  what  present  appearances  would  suggest, 
but  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  attempting  to  realize 
what  old  Grimsby  was.  I  mean  its  creeks  and  water-courses.  There 
were  two  principal  creeks.     The  first  was  somewhere  near  where  the 

*  Ordinance  of  Henry  VII.,  Anno.  14,  A.D.  1498. 
VOL    IV.,    PT.    II.  H 
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Lincoln  Arms  now  stands.  Into  this  there  ran  a  stream  which 
passed  to  the  south  of  the  Abbey  and  Holm  Hills,  and  worked  the 
Abbey  Mill.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that,  not  long  ago, 
some  workmen,  digging  a  cellar  not  far  from  the  Lincoln  Arms, 
discovered  some  old  piles  about  7  feet  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground.  These  were  probably  the  remains  of  an  old  landing- 
stage.  This  ancient  haven  has,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  entirely 
disappeared.  The  other  principal  creek  was  in  the  West  Marsh, 
and  some  distance  beyond  the  present  entrance  into  the  Old  Docks. 
Into  this,  called  the  Miluewell  Creek,  ran  two  streams,  which 
united  at  the  River  Head.  Still  further  away,  and  running  between 
the  Lordships  of  Great  and  Little  Coates  was  the  river  Freshney. 
This  stream  had  then  no  connexion  Avith  Grimsby,  or  its  Haven. 

The  marsh  land  between  the  town  and  the  Humber,  was  long 
rented  of  the  Crown  as  part  of  the  fee  farm.  While  this  arrange- 
ment continued  the  burgesses  could  neither  enclose  nor  improve 
the  property.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  charges  of  encroach- 
ment were  made  against  the  burgesses,  and  though  the  charges 
were  disproved,  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  town  to  be  enabled  to  enclose  and  improve  the  waste  places 
about  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1331,  the  King  granted,  by 
charter,  "  to  the  Burgesses"  all  void  places  and  Avastes  with  appur- 
tenances in  Grimsby,  "  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  succes- 
sors. Burgesses  of  the  town  aforesaid,  of  the  King  and  his  heirs  for 
ever."  The  payment  to  the  Crown  for  this  grant  was  3s.  yearly. 
I  mention  this  because  by  the  grant  the  town  became  possessed  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  valuable  property  which  belongs  to  its 
burgesses.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  second  step  in  the  state  endowment 
of  the  burgesses.'!' 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  ancient  churches.  In  the  great 
Domesday  Book,  compiled  about  the  year  1085,  there  is  mentioned 
a  church  and  a  priest,  as  then  existing  in  Grimsby.  Dr.  Oliver 
speaks  of  hvo  churches  at  that  time.  But  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  he  has  mixed  up  the  account  of  Little  Grimsby  with  that  of 
Great  Grimsby,  and,  if  so,  has  transferred  the  Church  of  Little 
Grimsby  to  its  Great  namesake.  I  am  not  speaking  positively  on 
this  point,  but  think  it  right  to  mention  the  doubt. 

If,  however,  we  cannot  certainly  trace  both  your  old  churches  to 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  we  know  that  the  more  recent  of  them  cannot 

*  In  Trinity'  Term,  6  James  I.,  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  Wastes  is  thus  given 
(see  Mr.  Daubney's  document)  :— 

West  Marshes 197  Acres. 

East  Marshes 1 72       „ 

West   Fitties   40       „ 

East  Fitties     80      „ 

489 
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be  ranch  later.  For  when  Henry  I.  founded  the  Abbey  of  Wellow, 
about  A.D.  1110,  he  gaA^e  to  it,  among  other  churches,  not  tlie  ChurcJi 
of  Grimshy,  as  the  donation  would  have  run,  had  there  been  only  one 
church  here  at  that  date,  but  tlie  Church  of  St.  James  in  Grhnshy, 
clearly  implying  that  there  was  then  another  church  in  the  town. 
That  would  be  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  which  tradition  tells  us 
was  the  original  parish  church  of  Grimsby,  and  would  almost 
certainly  be  of  Saxon,  or  perhaps  of  British  foundation. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  the  earliest  date  we  can  assign  to 
St.  James's  will  be  the  ISTorman  period.  And  the  fabric  itself 
corroborates  this  view ;  for  its  earliest  parts  are  of  undoubted 
Norman  work.  In  consequence  of  the  grant  of  St.  James's  Church 
to  the  Abbey,  it  has  commonly  been  spoken  of  as  the  Abbey,  or 
Conventual  Church.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  unable  to 
convince  myself  that  it  ever  became  such  in.  the  usual  accept- 
ance of  the  word.  I  mean,  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  it  was 
ever  the  usual  place  of  worship  for  the  monks,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  parishioners.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  monks  used  it  at 
all  as  their  place  of  worship.  The  usual  custom  for  them  was  to 
have  their  church  or  chapel  within  the  precincts  of  their  house,  and 
not  at  a  distance. 

This  supposition  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  during  the 
episcopate  of  Oliver  Sutton,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  began  a.d. 
1209,  this  church  was  endowed  as  a  vicarage.  This  would  only  be 
done  for  parochial  purposes.  For  when  the  patronage  of  a  church 
was  given  to  a  monastery,  it  was  understood  that  the  monks, 
among  themselves,  would  take  the  special  oversight  of  the  parish, 
and  in  this  way  earn  the  income  of  the  church,  which  they  could  then 
apply  to  the  maintenance  of  their  monastery.  The  plan  was  liable 
to  abuses,  and  open  to  serious  objections.  The  bishops,  therefore, 
insisted  on  a  fixed  and  resident  clergyman  being  appointed  to  such 
parishes.  To  this  clergyman,  called  the  Vicar,  a  part  of  the  tithes, 
or  a  small  stipend,  was  given,  and  the  rest  of  the  income  of  the 
church  was  retained  by  the  monastery.  Thus  the  endowment  of 
St.  James's  as  a  vicarage,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  consequent  appointment  of  vicars,  tells  us  that  it  was  then 
used  for  parochial  purposes.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth,  the  JSTorman  Church 
of  St.  James's  gave  place  to  the  present  edifice,  and  Gervaise  Holies 
tells  us  that  among  the  principal  contributors  to  its  erection  were 
the  noble  families  of  Eoose,  Wake,  D'Eyncourt,  Percy,  and  Neville. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  monastry  in  1539,  the  church  of  St. 
James  passed  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  and  his  wife.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Geo.  Heneage,  of  Hainton,  contracted  with  a  Mr. 
John  English,  of  Hull,  for  the  Bectory  of  St.  Mary.  Both  churches 
were  then  poor,   and  grievously  dilapidated.       It  was,  therefore, 
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thouglit  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  unite  the  two  livings, 
which  was  accordingly  done  in  1586.  A  few  years  later,  3rd  July, 
1610,  a  fearful  tempest  aided  the  ravages  of  time  and  neglect.  Part 
of  St.  James's  was  blown  down.  And  the  impoverished  town  could 
devise  no  better  expedient  than  pulling  down  the  more  ruined  St. 
Mary's  to  repair  the  less  ruined  St.  James's.  This  was  to  be  deplored; 
for  the  population  then  was  about  6000. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  repair  of  the  church  pressed 
heavily  on  the  town ;  the  churchrates  often  amounting  to  as  much 
as  3s.  in  the  pound.  In  1718  a  brief  was  obtained  for  repairing 
the  church.  The  old  aisles  were  then  taken  down,  and  the  present 
unsightly  ones  built.  ■  The  roof  was  lowered.  Upwards  of  72  cwt. 
of  the  old  lead  from  the  roof  was  sold.  The  chancel  was  reduced 
to  its  present  length,  and  denuded  of  its  aisles ;  and  the  work  was 
completed  by  filling  the  body  of  the  church  with  faculty  pews. 
One  generation  sows,  and  another  reaps.  Grimsby  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  to  suffer  for  the  sacrilege  which  Grimsby  committed  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  for  the  bad  taste,  the  ignorance,  and 
the  exclusive  spirit  which  she  manifested  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
She  has  now,  however,  girded  herself  to  the  work  of  providing 
church  accommodation  for  all,  and  her  noble  efibrts  have  already 
achieved  wonderful  results. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  remains  of  Eayner's 
Chantry  were  taken  down.  Its  foundation  is  uncertain ;  but  it  had 
from  time  to  time  received  considerable  endowments  in  lands  and 
houses.  At  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  a.d.  1547,  all  its  property, 
together  with  its  jewels  and  ornameots,  were  transferred  to  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  to  found  and  endow  the  free  Grammar  School. 

The  Abbey  of  Wellow  was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.,  about 
the  year  1110.  At  first  it  was  endowed  with  the  site  on  which  the 
abbey  stood,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and  appendages ;  the  church 
of  St.  James,  Grimsby,  and  the  church  of  Glee ;  the  tenth  penny 
of  the  farm  of  the  King's  Manors  of  Laceby  and  Grimsby ;  and 
the  whole  tithe  of  fish  at  the  port  of  Honflet. 

Subsequently  it  received  from  Earl  Eanulph  the  churches  of 
Tetney  and  Huttoft,  and  40  oxgangs  (520  acres)  of  land  in  Tetney 
and  Humberstone.  The  churches  of  Eiby  and  Cadeby  were  given 
by  other  benefactors.  Ralph  de  Skirbeck  bestowed  upon  it  100 
acres  of  land  and  wood  lying  in  Glee,  Holme,  Weelsby,  and  Bradley. 
Thus,  by  successive  gifts,  the  abbey  was  enriched. 

One  of  the  first  ambitions  of  the  monks  was  to  free  themselves 
from  the  secular  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor's  Gourt,  and  to  have  a 
court  of  their  own.  And  this  privilege  they  purchased  of  King 
John,  in  the  year  1208,  for  30  marks. 

Passing  over  a  period  of  166  years  we  find  the  abbey  in  a 
miserable  plight.     Good  rule  had  vanished.      It  was  overwhelmed 
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with  debts,  and  there  appeared  every  probahility  of  its  total 
destruction,  and  the  dispersion  of  its  inmates.  In  this  emergency 
the  King  (Edward  III.)  took  it  under  his  immediate  protection,  and 
connnitted  the  management  of  all  its  temporal  concerns,  for  a  time, 
to  a  commission  of  three  persons.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
dej^ression  was  the  vicious  extravagance  of  the  abbot  who  then 
presided  over  it.  Let  us  hope  that  he  was  a  solitary  instance  of 
such  depravity ;  and  that  even  he,  in  his  well-merited  disgrace  and 
degradation,  became  a  sincere  penitent. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  this  abbey  had  numerous  posses- 
sions. There  was  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  in  wliich 
they  had  not  rents,  tithes,  church,  or  some  kind  of  property.  And 
in  some  of  them  their  possessions  were  considerable.  For  instance, 
the  annual  rent  they  received  from  Holme  and  Weelsby  amounted 
to  £22  Os.  5d. ;  from  the  Rectory  of  Clee  Church,  £26  13s.  4d.  ; 
from  Tetney  Rectory  and  rent,  £23  3s.  4d,  ;  from  rent  at  Humber- 
stone,  £13.  All  these — lands,  manors,  and  churches,  with  all  their 
appurtenances — were  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Catherine 
Heneage  for  the  sum  of  £14  14s.  Od. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  transfer  of  monasti^ 
property  to  laymen  to  which  I  will  beg  your  attention.  It  is  th® 
great  injury  done  to  the  various  churches  then  in  the  patronage  o^ 
the  monasteries — not  Wellow  alone,  but  all  monasteries.  By  this 
transfer,  in  the  case  of  Wellow  Abbey,  the  churches  of  Clee, 
Tetney,  Grimsby,  Riby,  Cabourn,  Thorganby,  and  Holton  were 
finally  deprived  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  income  which 
really  and  justly  belonged  to  them.  In  one  of  these  parishes, 
Tetney,  the  tithes  then  taken  away  have  since  been  commuted  for 
land.  Those  tithes  tlien  amounted  to  £18  3s.  4d.  And  that  land 
now  realises  from  £700  to  £800  a  year.  I  am  induced  to  mention 
this,  because  there  are  people  who  would  create  a  belief  in  the 
country  that  the  Church  received  its  property  from  the  state, 
whereas,  the  truth  is,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  state 
took  from  the  Church  a  very  large  amount  of  what  had  been  given 
to  her  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  her  members. 

After  its  dissolution,  the  abbey  buildings  were  demolished,  the 
cemetery  and  monumental  stones  were  destroyed,  and  a  large  farm- 
house was  erected  on  its  site.  From  the  diary  of  Abraham  de  la 
Pryme,  who  visited  Grimsby  in  1697,  we  learn  that  this  house  soon 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  It  remained,  he  says,  "  until  within  the 
memory  of  man  ;  at  which  time  there  was  plainly  seen  to  come  a 
great  sheet  of  fire  from  out  of  Holderness,  over  the  Huniber,  and 
to  light  upon  the  Abbey  House,  as  they  called  it,  which  burnt  it  all 
down  to  the  bare  ground,  with  the  men  in  it,  and  all  the  corn  stacks 
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and  buildings  about  it.  The  sliij^men  in  the  road,  and  many  others, 
observed  this  sheet  of  fire  to  come  thus,  as  I  have  related.* 

You  must  please  imagine  that  we  are  again  visiting  Grimsby  of 
600  years  ago.  The  Mayor  and  his  honest  burgesses  are  busy,  and 
highly  elated.  They  are  strengthening  and  improving  their  town. 
They  have  just  received  from  King  Henry  III.  a  patent,  "  in  aid  of 
improving  their  port,  and  of  paving  their  town,  and  of  enclosing  it 
(with  a  wall)  for  its  greater  security  and  defence."  To  accomplish 
these  desirable  objects  they  are  empowered,  not  to  levy  rates  on 
themselves,  as  is  our  estimable  privilege,  but  to  collect  an  impost 
for  five  years  on  nearly  everything  that  came  into  the  town,  by  land 
or  water,  to  be  sold.    "  Every  cart  coming  into  the  town  with  things 

for  sale,  to  pay  a  half-penny Every  cask  of  oil,  2d 

Every  sack  of  wool,  4d Every  10  sheep  skins.  Id 

Every  100  boards.  Id Every  100  laths,  Jd.,  etc." 

How  much  of  the  town  was  enclosed  by  the  wall,  or  what 
amount  of  paving,  or  improvement  to  the  port  was  effected  by  this 
privilege  is  not  known.  Not  much,  I  fear  ;  for  it  was  renewed  and 
extended  twice  afterwards.  We  have  no  account  of  the  walls  then 
erected,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  port  continued  to  fall  into  decay. 
Dr.  Oliver  mentions  in  one  of  his  works,  that  portions  of  this  old 
pavement  have  been  discovered  about  4  feet  below  the  present 
streets. 

If  we  look  at  the  market,  or  watch  a  vessel  come  into  port  with 
a  cargo,  we  stumble  on  another  feature  of  those  times  entirely 
different  from  the  present.  I  allude  to  forestalling — a  simple  thing, 
and  one  which  we  now  leave  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  Avhich  was 
then  a  serious  matter  for  small  traders  and  poor  people.  It  con- 
sisted in  this — when  a  vessel  came  into  port,  or  a  merchant 
brought  his  wares  to  the  market,  rich  traders  vrould  go  at  once  and 
buy  up  the  whole  cargo,  or  stock,  and  then  refuse  to  sell,  except  at 
what  he  considered  a  fair  profit,  but  which  others  condemn  as 
altogether  unfair. 

Many  were  the  laws  and  rules  made  to  stop  this  practice.  Thus 
a  Eoyal  Charter  (43  Henry  III.)  granted  in  a.d.  1558,  provides 
that  "  no  merchant  of  Grimsby  should  buy  herrings,  fish,  or  other 
merchandise,  coming  t(j  the  port,  nor  deliver  them  before  sunrise 
nor  after  sunset :  nor  before  the  ship  had  landed,  or  some  commu- 
nication had  been  placed  between  the  ship  and  the  land,  whereby 
persons  could  go  on  board  the  ship.     And  that  all  purchases  should 

*  This  storm  most  probablj-  took  place  on  the  Srd  of  Jnlj',  1610.  See  J.  Saunders'  History 
of  County  of  Lincolnshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  246,  note,  where  he"  quotes  from  a  book  entitled 
"  Thunder,  hail,  and  lightening  from  heaven,  against  certain  covetous  persons,  inhabitants  of 
Humberstone,  Lincohishire,  five  miles  from  Grimsby,  thought  to  be  a  just  punishment  from 
God  in  the  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  3rd  of  July  last,  1610  ;  how  the  corn  was  destroyed,  the 
like  never  heard  of  in  any  age,  only  one  man's  estate  preserved  who  gave  them  relief,  as  it 
was  justified  before  the  knights  and  justices  of  the  County,  at  the  sessions  held  at  Louth,  the 
loth  day  of  July." 
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be  made  openly  and  not  by  stealth,  and  in  the  port  ....  and  not 
elsewhere."  Other  and  more  muiute  regulations  followed  from  time 
to  time.  The  evil,  however,  could  never  be  quite  abolished. 
Checked  in  one  way  it  found  scope  in  another.  And  for  many 
years  afterwards  it  continued  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  between 
rich  and  poor. 

From  this  source  arose  some  memorable  quarrels,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  disgraced  the  borough.  These,  of  course,  led  to,  and 
were  mixed  up  with,  other  disputes  and  broils.  A  few  specimens 
must  suffice,  and  if  they  should  happen  to  dim  the  lustre  of  "  the 
good  old  times"  in  some  minds,  why,  let  us  hope  that  there  were 
other  things  not  quite  so  bad. 

First  comes  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  claims  to  have 
royal  liberties  in  this  borough;  that  is.  the  power  of  erecting  a 
gallows,  and  of  suspending  unruly  people  upon  it,  authority  to  levy 
new  taxes,  to  abrogate  the  laws  with  respect  to  forestalling,  and  to 
stay  the  King's  bailiffs  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

Simon  Watchet  claims  toll  on  his  own  account  on  the  royal  road 
from  Holme  to  Weelsby. 

Richard  Messor,  of  ^orth  Thoresby,  stops  carts  on  the  highway 
between  Louth  and  Grimsby,  and  detains  them  until  a  certain  sum 
of  money  is  paid. 

Then  again,  the  Monks  of  Wellow  stop  one  of  the  King's  ways 
to  Grimsby,  by  building  a  wall  across  it,  to  the  pecuniary  damage 
of  the  town,  amounting  to  12  pence  annually. 

The  Master  and  Lrothers  of  the  Knights  Templars  were  not 
likely  to  be  behind  in  this  general  scrimmage.  They  vary  the 
proceedings  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  water  supply  of  the 
town.  This  they  manage  to  impede  above  the  Port  of  Grimsby,  to 
the  injury  of  the  tenements  of  the  Lord  Abbot,  to  the  annual 
amount  of  six  pence.  They  also  follow  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 
build  a  wall  across  the  highway. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  to  try  to  realize  this  state  of  things.  An 
honest  trader  wishes  to  come  to  the  town  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  fair, 
or  on  a  market  day.  He  has  to  pay  three  or  four  tolls  on  the  way, 
at  these  different  barricades.  After  this,  as  soon  as  he  is  fairly 
inside  the  town,  the  Town  Bailiff  demands  the  usual  tolls.  The 
Earl  de  Lacy's  bailiff  is  not  far  behind  with  a  demand  for  other  tolls. 
Resistance  to  either  would  meet  with  prompt  punishment,  and  if 
the  resistance  led  to  blows — why,  the  Mayor  had  a  gallows,  and  so 
had  Henry  de  Lacy !  And  the  gallows  was  freely  used  in  those 
good  old  times. 

But  there  was  yet  another  evil  from  which  the  townsmen 
suffered.  There  lived  at  Thoresby  Robert,  the  son  of  Agnes,  a 
widow,  and  Richard,  his  brother.  These,  together  with  Simon,  son 
of  Hugh,  on  the  day  of  St.  Clement,  about  the  second  year  of  the 
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reign  of  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1274),  came  into  the  market  at  Grimsby, 
and  attacked  Alan  de  Kirketon  with  drawn  knives  and  ckibs  .  .  . 
and  beat  and  wounded  the  said  Alan,  and  cruelly  handled  him 
contrary  to  the  peace,  so  that  before  the  Coroner,  by  view  of  lawful 
men  of  the  locality  ....  he  was  thought  more  likely  to  die  than 
to  live.  And  such  transgressions  they  do  commonly  that  they  may 
unjustly  carry  of  the  goods  of  the  Burgesses  and  others  of  G^rimshy. 
(Rot.  Hund.  3  Edward  III.,  p.  292.) 

At  Laceby  lived  another  undesirable  neighbour,  Sir  Walter  de 
la  Lynde.  He  took  forcible  possession  of  the  Port ;  received  the 
tolls  and  applied  them  to  his  own  use  ;  forestalled  the  markets  ; 
ordered  his  bailiffs  and  men  to  seize  and  destrroy  the  fish  and  other 
merchandise  ;  and  to  inflict  personal  chastisement  on  all  who  were 
bold  enough  to  resist.  The  Mayor  and  three  principal  burgesses 
ventured  over  to  Laceby  to  expostulate  with  him  on  these  lawless 
proceedings.  Sir  Walter  was  not  to  be  expostulated  with  in  this 
way.  He  was  highly  offended ;  and  at  once  shut  up  the  Mayor  and 
three  principal  burgesses  in  his  own  private  prison  (nearly  every 
great  hall  or  castle  in  those  days  had  its  dungeon).  He  then 
ordered  a  gallows  to  be  erectei,  on  which  he  threatened  to  hang 
them.  His  wrath,  however,  abated  somewhat,  and  instead  of  sus- 
pending them  in  the  air,  he  put  them  on  the  ducking  stool  and  sent 
them  under  water  ;  and  having  soused  them  to  his  heart's  content, 
he  sent  them  back  to  Grimsby,  to  serve  as  lively  warnings  against 
further  deputations  to  Laceby. 

I  regret  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  we  have  not  yet  completed  the 
picture  of  the  strife  and  confusion  that  then  reigned.  It  went 
beyond  the  market  and  the  merchandise,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
vitiated  the  good  understanding  and  relations  between  clergy  and 
people.  For  about  this  time,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Grimsby  made 
an  association  among  themselves  that  no  j^erson  should  pay  any 
more  to  the  church  than  bare  dues."  There  must,  I  feel  sure,  have 
been  something  more  serious  connected  with  this  dispute  than  this 
short  account  reveals.  Eor  your  Lordship's  predecessor,  Oliver 
button,  in  1297,  felt  it  his  duty  to  publish  his  excommunication 
against  them.  Hi  indenoti  Homines  Ingrati  filii  provocationis  tree 
Dei,  were,  however,  not  merely  an  ungrateful,  they  were  also  a 
rebellious  people.  Matters  became  worse  rather  than  better.  And 
within  ten  years  after,  a.d.  1307,  they  had  reached  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses,  on  a  charge  of  theft,  actually  hanged 
a  clergyman,  named  Richard,  of  j^ottingham.  Of  course,  they 
were  speedily  excommunicated  again,  and  let  us  hope,  from  that 
time  they  began  to  amend  their  ways.  And  we  are  not  without 
grounds  for  this  hope. 

As  this  age  of  turbulence  declined,  and  animosities  cooled  down, 
men  gave  themselves  to  more  peaceful  pursuits.      The  Middle  Ages 
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■w^re  prolific  in  Gilds,  or  volunatry  societies.  Some  of  these  were 
religious,  some  social,  and  some  of  a  mixed  character.  In  the  year 
1341,  there  was  founded  in  this  town  one  of  these  societies,  under 
the  name  of  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  document  containing 
an  account  of  the  foundation  and  rules  of  this  society  was  shewn 
to  me  in  the  Record  Office,  London,  only  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I 
believe  has  never  been  made  public.  As  some  of  the  rules  are 
very  curious  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them.  You  will  observe  that 
it  was  not  for  men  only,  but  for  both  sexes.  These  are  the 
principal  rules  : — 

"  That  the  candle  of  the  said  gild  should  burn  daily  for  ever 
before  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Church  of  St.  James  : — 
That  when  any  brother  or  sister  of  the  gild  died  the  candle  should 
be  carried  at  the  funeral,  and  then  returned  to  the  church,  and 
every  brother  and  sister  should  give  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the 
poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  ;  and  that  every 
member  of  the  gild  should  with  becoming  honour  accompany  the 
remains  of  the  departed  brother  or  sister  lo  the  church,  or  provide 
a  substitute  to  do  so,  who  should  make  the  accustomed  offering 
or  forfeit  one  pound  of  wax  ....  That  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  gild  should  be  present  at  the  offering  of  the  candle 
on  the  day  of  the  feast,  under  the  beforenamed  penalty  .... 
Every  brother  and  sister  to  find  pledges  {;i.e.  securities)  for  the 
amount  of  money  for  which  they  were  severally  responsible  . 
that  the  money  of  the  gild  should  never  be  diminished,  so  that 
if  the  chief  debtor  could  not  pay  his  securities  should ;  and  the 
fine  of  the  gild  was  never  to  be  pardoned.  Moreover  the  members 
of  the  gild  were  always  to  drink  of  one  (kind)  of  ale  .... 
no  ale  to  be  delivered  to  any  of  the  fraterniiy  in  the  town  unless 
suffering  from  serious  infirmity.  The  allowance  to  an  alderman 
was  2  galls.,  to  other  members  1  gall.  Every  one  to  keep  his  own 
seat  under  penalty  of  the  gild ;  and  no  one  to  boast  himself  or 
use  unbecoming  language  in  the  presence  of  the  gild,  unless  in 
office,  and  then  with  measure  and  reason  ....  Rebellious 
aud  untruthful  members  were  to  be  expelled.  And  finally  none 
should  be  received  into  the  fraternity  except  a  burgess  and  an 
honourable  person,  and  this  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  of  the 
members." 

In  1541,  Grimsby  received  its  third  royal  visitor  in  the  person 
of  Henry  the  YIII.  The  King,  with  Queen  Catherine  Howard, 
was  returning  from  York,  and  having  spent  some  day  sat  Thornton 
Abbey,  came  direct  to  Grimsby.  At  the  Bargate  they  were  met 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  their  robes,  preceded  by  the 
Serjeant  bearing  the  mace,  the  town  waits,  and  a  numerous 
pageant.  These  were  followed  by  the  bailiffs  and  the  town  clerk, 
with  other  pageants.     Flags  and  banners  floated  in  the  air,  figures 

VOL.    XIV.,    PT.    II.  I 
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of  giants,  dragons,  and  various  monsters  were  carried  al(fft 
on  poles.  The  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood  was  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants  ;  for  all,  on  horse  or  on  foot,  men  and  women, 
crowded  to  Grimsby  to  see  the  King  and  Queen  make  their  public 
entry  into  the  town.  The  royal  party  took  up  their  abode  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Kingston,  which,  Dr.  Oliver  tells  us,  was  in  Flete 
Street,  on  the  other  side  of  the  haven.  Here  they  were  magnifi- 
cently entertained  for  three  days  and  nights.  During  his  stay 
the  King  confirmed  the  Corporation  charters,  ordered  the  erection 
of  block  houses  on  the  East  Marshes  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
landing  troops  there,  and  conferred  sundry  tokens  of  his  royal 
favour  on  the  Kingston  family. 

One  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  "  Old  Grimsby  "  was  bull- 
baiting.  The  Bull-ring  still  remains — shorn  indeed  of  its  former 
glory — but  not  without  interest  to  students  of  times  past.  We  may 
reprobate  those  rough  and  cruel  sports,  and  moralise  upon  them  to 
our  own  complete  satisfaction.  But  who  can  say  what  antiquarians 
of  300  or  600  years  hence  will  say  of  our  amusements  1  Will  they 
condemn  horse-racing,  and  fox-hunting,  and  shooting,  and  fishing 
as  unsparingly  as  we  condemn  the  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting  of 
our  forefathers  ]  Or  will  they  have  gone  back  to  the  rougher  sports, 
and  scorn  us  as  an  effeminate,  degenerate,  tea-drinking  generation, 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Englishmen  1  Such  thoughts  will  come 
at  times.  Tastes,  like  fashions,  change.  Other  generations,  with 
other  ideas  of  amusement,  will  succeed  us,  and  we  shall  not  be 
perfect  in  their  eyes. 

That  old  Bull-ring — now  the  meek  receptacle  of  carriers'  carts 
on  market-days — has  known  prouder  and  more  exciting  times.  On 
all  great  and  festive  occasions,  it  was  the  grand  centre  towards  which 
(jTrimbarians,  great  and  small,  converged.  They  were  attended  by 
their  favourite  dogs ;  and  in  those  days  a  Lincolnshire  bull-dog  had 
a  reputation.  Presently  a  bull,  with  a  strong  rope  round  his  horns, 
was  brought  in,  and  the  rope  tied  to  an  iron  ring,  which  was  fastened 
to  a  stake  driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  The  rope  was  about  15 
feet  long,  which  gave  the  bull  a  circle  of  30  feet  in  diameter  in 
which  to  defend  himself.  The  butchers,  and  other  gentlemen  (as  the 
account  I  quote  describes  them*),  stand  round  holding  their  dogs 
by  the  ears.  When  the  sport  begins  they  let  loose  one  of  the  dogs. 
The  dog  runs  at  the  bull ;  the  bull,  immoveable,  looks  down  upon 
the  dog  with  an  eye  of  scorn,  and  only  turns  a  horn  to  him  to 
hinder  him  from  coming  near.  The  dog  is  not  daunted  at  this,  but 
runs  round  him,  and  tries  to  get  beneath  his  body.  The  bull  then 
puts  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  beats  the  ground  with  his  feet, 
which  he  puts  so  close  together  as  to  defeat  the  dog's  intention  in 

*  Book  of  Days,  vol.  ii.,  p.  58. 
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that  particular.  Again  tlie  two  foes  must  face  each  other.  And  it 
speedily  becomes  evident  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  bull  is,  not  to 
gore  the  dog,  but  to  slide  one  of  his  horns  under  the  dog's  body, 
and  toss  him  so  high  in  the  air  as  to  kill  or  stun  him  in  the  fall. 
To  avoid  this  danger,  no  sooner  has  the  dog  got  a  toss  than  his 
friends  crowd  under  him.  Some  set  up  their  backs  to  give  him  a 
soft  reception ;  others  hold  up  long  poles  in  a  slanting  direction,  to 
the  intent  that  the  dog  sliding  down  them  may  break  the  force  of 
his  fall. 

We  wonder  that  human  nature  should  ever  indulge  in  such 
brutal  spectacles  ;  or,  when  once  witnessed,  that  it  did  not  instantly 
recoil  from  them.  It  was  not  so,  however.  For  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies this  was  one  of  the  popular  sports  of  our  ancestors ;  and  it 
was  patronised  and  upheld  by  royal  authority.  There  was  a  royal 
ordinance  of  Henry  VJI.  (a^  14),  passed  in  1499,  "  to  the  relief  and 
sustentation  of  the  King's  borough  of  Grimsby,"  which  provides 
that  the  butchers  of  this  Francheis,  and  all  others  that  keep  slaughter 

shops shall  make  once  yearly,  before  the  mayor  and 

his  burgesses,  "  ojie  Bidl-hayting  "  at  a  convenient  time  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  custom  of  this  Francheis  before  used,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  6s.  8d.  This,  however,  was  not  sufficient.  The  town 
had  its  own  bye-law  on  the  matter,  which  was  as  follows  : — "  That 
no  butcher  shall,  in  future,  kill  a  bull  within  this  borough,  nor  shall 
any  bull's  flesh  be  sold,  or  any  bull  brought  into  the  market  for 
sale,  unless  it  has  been  baited  openly  before  the  mayor  and  burgesses, 
under  a  penalty  for  every  default  of  6s.  8d." 

It  is  only  within  the  last  hundred  years  that  this  cruel  custom 
has  been  abolished. 

Grimsby  has  had  its  vicissitudes.  It  has  flourished  and  decayed, 
and  flourished  again.  And  these  fluctuations  have  been  chiefly 
caused  by  the  state  of  its  harbour.  Its  natural  situation  commands 
a  trade  if  it  can  only  offer  the  necessary  conveniences.  As  early  as 
Henry  III.  we  have  seen  that  a  tax  was  levied  to  improve  the  port. 
At  that  time  the  port  was  a  natural  inlet  or  creek  of  the  sea, 
approaching  the  town  by  a  winding  course,  and  into  which  a  couple 
of  small  streams  discharged  tbeir  water.  It  was  not  identical  with 
the  present  old  dock,  or  haven ;  but  from  somewhere  about  the 
river  head  took  its  serpentine  course  on  the  far  side  of  the  haven. 
This  old  port  had  a  tendency  to  silt  up  :  an  evil  \\  hich  was  aug- 
mented by  an  idle  and  vicious  habit  of  the  sailors,  who  found  it  less 
troublesome  to  throw  their  ballast  into  the  haven  than  to  discharge 
it  properly  on  shore. 

The  town,  however,  was  not  devoid  of  genius  or  enterprise.  But 
genius  with  a  shallow  pocket  is  apt  to  leave  its  enterprises  pretty 
much  where  it  finds  them.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  without  genius 
there  would  be  more  shallow  pockets  than  there  are.     So  hope 
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impels  and  stimulates  genius,  if  genius  does  not  always  satisfy  hope. 
There  was  one  self-evident  fact  which  troubled  Grimsby  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking ;  and  that  was,  that  the  haven  needed 
scouring  out.  And  the  hopeful  fact  was,  that  the  water  of 
the  river  Freshney  would  do  it,  if  it  could  only  be  diverted 
into  it.  This  seemed  quite  possible.  All  that  was  required 
was  1st,  to  obtain  permission  to  do  it  ]  and  2ndly,  to  dig  a 
sufficiently  wide  drain  about  a  mile  long,  from  a  certain  point  in 
the  Freshney  to  the  Milnewell  Creek.  About  the  year  1280,  a  writ 
was  issued  by  King  Edward  I.,  to  enquire  whether  this  could  be 
done  without  serious  injury  to  the  King,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  locality.  The  return  made  to  this  writ  states,  that  the  said  river 
Freslmey  might  be  so  diverted  without  damage  to  the  Lord  the 
King,  but  to  the  damage  and  injury  of  the  men  of  the  country. 

In  this  state  matters  appear  to  have  rested  until  the  year  1328, 
when  a  similar  enquiry  and  return  was  again  made,  and  again 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  town  and  port,  however,  must  have  been 
in  a  tolerably  flourishing  condition,  for  in  1360  it  supplied  the  King 
with  11  ships  and  171  mariners  for  his  expedition  against  France, 
being  nearly  half  the  number  of  ships,  and  one  fourth  the  number 
of  men  furnished  by  the  port  of  London. 

As  time  went  on  things  gradually  became  worse.  Nearly  300 
years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that  is,  about  the 
year  1600,  the  population  of  Grimsby  was  scarcely  less  than  6,000 
souls.  But  matters  must,  ere  this,  have  become  desperate,  or  some 
great  and  sudden  misfortune  now  overwhelmed  the  town  and  port. 

About  the  year  1640,  another  effort  was  made  to  improve  things. 
And  I  cannot  doubt  that  Gervase  Holies,  whose  name  will  always 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  ancient  town,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
work.  He  was  mayor,  for  the  second  time,  in  1630,  an  alderman  and 
member  of  parliament  in  1640.*  And  in  1641,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  King,  shewing  the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  that 
it  was  now  fallen  into  great  decay  and  poverty  for  want  of  trading, 
and  principally  by  silting  and  warping  up  of  the  haven,  so  that  a 
ship  of  small  burden  could  not,  without  great  difficulty  come  to  the 
town  bridge,  where  a  ship  of  300  or  400  tons  might  formerly  have 
floated  .  .  .  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the  harbour  "  by  work- 
men and  men  of  judgment,"  would  amount  to  £2,500  .  .  .  that 
the  town  was  altogether  unable  to  defray  these  charges  .  .  .  that 
they  had  been,  and  still  were  to  be  at  very  great  charge  in  repairing 
their  cliurch,  lately  grievously  rent  and  torn  with  wind  and  tempests. 
Wherefore  they  prayed  permission  and  power  to  ask  and  receive  the 
charitable  benevolence  of  His  Majesty's  loving  subjects.  The  Royal 
permission  was  granted  on  the  2nd  of  September  in  the  same  year, 
but  with  what  result  I  know  not. 

17  Car.  I. 
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The  state  of  the  town  at  this  time  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  touching  words  of  G.  Holies.  "  Grimsby  hath  hereto- 
fore bin  fortifyed  with  two  block-houses  (though  now  not  so  much 
as  the  ruins  remain  to  testify  that  they  were)  and  beautified  with 
two  churches  (of  which  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  a  handsome  piece, 
and  a  good  sea  mark,  was  sacrilegiously  pulled  down  and  quite 
demolish't  within  the  memory  of  some  late  living ;  the  other  of  St. 
James  yet  stands  iU  repayred,  being  a  church  large  and  spacious, 
but  nothing  beautified),  An  Abbey,  a  Nunnery,  two  Frieryes,  a 
Chantry,  and  a  House  of  '  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.' 
The  Haven  hath  bin  heretofore  commodious,  now  decayed;  the 
traffic  good,  now  gone  ;  the  place  rich  and  populous,  the  houses  now 
mean  and  straggling  by  reason  of  depopulation,  and  the  town  very 
poor.  In  the  days  of  Edw.  III.,  Grimsby  furnished  out  to  the  seige 
of  Calis  ....  eleven  ships  and  171  mariners,  where  now 
she  hath  but  one  poor  coal  ship  belonging  to  it,  and  scarce  mariners 
in  the  town  to  man  it.  So  will  we  leave  it,  venerable  for  antiquity, 
and  write  over  the  gate — Fuit  Ilium." 

Again  the  old  Freshney  scheme  came  to  the  front.  This  time, 
by  an  agreement  with  Sir  Thomas  Barnadiston  and  the  Hilliards, 
the  long  desired  object  was  in  some  degree  carried  out.  The 
Freshney  was  diverted  into  Piper's  Creek,  from  which  there  was  a 
connexion  with  the  haven,  and  new  hope  was  felt  for  Grimsby. 
Alas  !  these  long-deferred  hopes  were  doome  d  to  dissappointment. 
The  town  continued  to  decline  till,  in  1790,  the  population  amounted 
to  only  982  souls. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  a  supreme  and  successful  effort. 
A  company  was  formed  with  a  large  capital.  The  Freshney  water 
was  brought  direct  to  the  town  bridge.  The  old  haven  was 
abandoned,  and  a  new  one  made,  which  was  opened  in  1800.  And 
since  that  time  Grimsby  has  progressed  with  such  rapid  strides 
that,  could  your  ancestors  who  knew  her  in  her  palmiest  days  revisit 
her,  they  would  utterly  fail  to  recognise  the  place.  The  new  dock 
of  seventy  years  ago  has  become  the  old  dock.  For  newer,  larger, 
and  more  commodious  ones,  opened  by  her  present  most  gracious 
Majesty  in  person,  (making  the  fourth  of  our  Sovereigns  who  has 
visited  the  town,)  have  since  been  added.  The  population  in  ninety 
years  has  increased  more  than  thirty-fold.  Where  the  high  tides 
overflowed,  and  valiant  geese  defied  the  pinder,  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  has  grown  up,  with  every  prospect  of  growing  and 
increasing  still  more.  Long  may  this  prosperity  continue.  And 
may  there  attend  it  a  corresponding  advance  in  things  moral  and 
spiritual. 
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British  Hut-circles  at  Tetneij. — By  Edward,  Bishop  Suffragan  of 

JS'OTTINGHAM,    D.D.,    F.S.A. 

The  art  of  building  is  the  one  that  our  Society  studies,  and  this  leads 
us  to  investigate  all  such  specimens  of  ancient  architecture  as  serve 
to  illustrate  the  religious  or  secular  history  of  the  past,  but  especially 
those  that  are  dedicated  to  God's  service,  from  the  earliest  times. 
Thus  we  are  occasionally  led  back  from  the  thought  of  buildings 
constructed  of  marble,  granite,  stone,  or  brick,  to  consider  those  made 
of  earth  and  sticks,  or  the  simple  materials  of  which  the  huts  of 
many  primitive  people  were  composed,  but  little  raised,  as  to  art, 
above  what  beavers  employ  through  mere  instinct.  Sometimes  we 
study  the  crude  architecture  of  the  Saxon  period,  of  which  the  once 
Cathedral  Church  of  Stow  still  retains  some  remains,  and  at  other 
times  that  of  the  Norman  period,  illustrated  by  the  same  venerable 
fabric,  and  many  other  examples,  besides  those  of  subsequent 
mediaeval  centuries  indicating  the  gradual  development  of  the  con- 
struction and  ornamentation  of  the  churches  and  other  buildings  of 
that  period,  or  of  the  grand  old  Tudor  houses,  with  which  our  ver- 
nacular architecture  concludes,  before  the  irruption  of  a  spurious 
Eenaissance  style  destroyed  not  only  the  growth  but  the  very  life 
of  English  art  as  applied  to  English  building,  so  that  we  now  live  in 
a  time  that  has  no  distinct  architectural  style  of  its  own,  and  simply 
feeds  upon  the  stores  of  the  past,  derived  from  Foreign  as  well  as 
English  sources  commingled  in  Babel-like  confusion,  commencing 
with  Egypt  and  ending  in  the  usual  expressionless  brickwork  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  which  all  true  art  has  fled.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  well  then  to  advert  to  a  happy  time  when  architecture  had  a 
future  before  it,  instead  of  only  a  past  history,  and  especially  as  this 
will  now  enable  me  to  enfold  to  you  the  discovery  of  some  extremely 
ancient  specimens  of  architectural  remains  at  a  spot  not  far  distant 
from  our  present  place  of  assemblage,  viz.,  in  the  parish  of  Tetney. 
The  sea  banks  of  Lincolnshire  have  for  centuries  served  to  protect 
it  from  irruptions  of  the  sea,  through  which  it  would  have  been 
otherwise  occasionally  overwhelmed,  to  its  great  injury.  Nature 
began  this  barrier  in  an  irregular  manner  by  throwing  up  lines,  or 
dunes,  or  sand-hills,  which  in  part  served  as  obstructions  at  least  to 
after  irruptions.  Then  art  followed,  under  Eoman  direction,  carried 
out  by  enforced  British  labour,  when  the  great  and  intelligent  people 
had  hrmly  fixed  their  hard  yoke  upon  the  Coritanian  Britons  of  this 
country,  and  desired  to  use  the  Colonial,  or  slave  power,  thus 
placed  at  their  disposal,  in  forming  defences  against  the  inroads  of  a 
far  more  formidable  enemy  than  those  brave  but  undisciplined  men, 
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viz.,  the  sea  ;  and  although  the  Romans  with  all  their  power,  have 
long  since  retired  from  England,  and  their  successors  the  Saxons,  the 
Danes,  and  the  ]N"ormans  have  since  come  and  gone,  there  still  stands 
the  old  Roman  sea-bank  protecting  our  Lincolnshire  coast,  supple- 
mented by  others  of  more  recent  construction,  but  for  which  the  sea 
would  soon  again  begin  to  win  fatal  victories  over  valuable  lowland 
districts.     Of  course  where  there  are  several  sea-banks  the  inner  one 
is  always  the  most  ancient.     Formerly  there  were  remains  of  such  a 
bank  even  between  Grimsby  and  Cleethorpes,  but  this  now  com- 
mences in  a  very  humble  form  south  of  Cleethorpes,  and  by  degrees 
increases  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  to  a  considerable  width.     This 
has  an  extending  slip  of  land  sea-ward  of  it,  until  it  is  enclosed  by 
a  second  bank  in  the  parish  of  Humberstone,  and  by  a  third  in  that . 
of  Tetney,  thrown  up  in  the  last  century.     When  the  innermost  or 
Roman  bank  was  made  there,  a  range  of  silty  clay  dunes  or  islets 
rose  up  out  of  the  sea  beyond  it ;  but  when  the  second  bank  was 
made  beyond  the  first,  these  dunes  were  in  several  instances  incor- 
porated in  it  to  save  labour,  and  they  still  remain  a  portion  of  it, 
whilst  a  third  bank,  of  recent  construction,  now  rises  between  this 
and  the  sea.      In  examining  one  of  these  dunes  many  years  ago  to 
my  great  surprise  I  suddenly  came  upon  the  foundation  of  a  human 
dwelling  of  extreme  antiquity  in  the  form  of  a  hut-circle  of  ante- 
Roman  date,  and,  on  a  further  search,  I  found  others  of  a  similar 
character  on  this,  and  on  an  adjacent  dune.     The  northernmost  of 
these  dunes  is  about  600  feet  long,  300  feet  wide,  and  from  12  to 
to  20  feet  high.     Its  general  form  is  oval,  having  various  round 
promontories  projecting  from  it.     Upon  this  is  a  group  of  five  hut- 
circles  or  hut-foundations,  four  of  a  nearly  circular  and  one  of  an 
exceptional  oval  form.     They  consist  more  or  less  of  a  raised  ridge, 
or  vallum,   and  a  corresponding  trench,  or  fosse  about  3  feet  wide, 
serving  as  drains  to  the  huts  which  once  rose  above  them.     The 
northernmost  of  these  stands  on  a  comparatively  low  part  of  the 
dune,  and  is  not  quite  a  true  circle,  being  37  feet  6  inches  from 
north  to  south,  and  40  feet  wide  from  east  to  west.     This  now 
consists    simply  of  a  trench,  the  ridge  having  disappeared.     The 
next  to  this  and  north-east  of  it,  is  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  and 
well  defined.     The  clear  central  space  is  19  feet  in  diameter,  the 
remainder  being  occupied  by  the  ridge  and  trench.     The  third,  on 
the  edge  of  the  western  promontory  of  the  dune,   is    38   feet  in 
diameter  from   east   to   west,   and   40   feet   from  north  to   south, 
exclusive  of  the  trench,   which  is,   as  usual,   about  3  feet  wide. 
The  fourth,   on   another  western  promontory  south  of  the  third, 
consisting  of  a  large  circle  35  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  has  lost  its 
ridge,   and  is   now  simply  surrounded  by  a  shallow  trench  three 
or  four  feet  wide,  abounding  witli  nettles.     The  fifth,  on  the  most 
northern    promontory    of  this  dune,  was    of   an   oval   form,    and 
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perhaps  as  much  as  56  feet  long,  when  its  ends  were  perfect,  and  40 
feet  wide.  Of  these,  the  third  circle  was  carefully  examined  June 
27th,  1876,  by  means  of  a  cross  trench  cut  right  through  it.  Three 
feet  below  the  surface  a  space  of  about  5  feet  in  diameter  was 
found  having  a  floor  pressed,  or  beaten,  quite  level,  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  coarse  sand  or  grit.  Upon  this  was  a  deposit  of  fine 
ashes  and  charcoal,  from  which  the  super-incumbent  soil  freely 
parted.  No  doubt  this  constituted  the  floor  of  the  hut  that  was 
once  raised  above  it,  and  from  the  heat  of  the  fire  often  kindled 
upon  the  clay  of  its  simple  floor,  is  burnt  quite  hard,  and  partially 
vitrified,  in  the  soil  above,  tbe  bones  of  some  animal  were  found, 
which  had  apparently  long  been  buried  there ;  but  these  had  -no 
connection  with  the  far  older  Avork  of  art  below.  An  excavation 
was  also  made  in  the  middle  of  the  second  hut  circle,  when  a  floor 
was  found  within  it,  at  the  same  depth  as  the  one  more  thoroughly 
explored,  and  presenting  the  same  appearances.  The  adjacent  dune 
is  about  500  feet  across,  and  of  an  irregular  circular  form.  Between 
them  a  little  streamlet  flows,  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  On  the  south- 
west portion  of  this  second  dune  is  a  perfect  hut-foundation.  This 
is  53  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  42  feet  long  from  north  to 
south,  including  its  ridge  and  ditch,  or  27  feet  by  20  feet  without 
these,  which  are  the  best  defined  of  any.  To  the  north-east  of  this 
are  remains  of  another  hut-foundation,  but  its  ridge  has  been 
entirely  removed,  and  its  ditch  more  or  less  filled  in,  so  that  now 
only  about  half  of  this  last  can  be  detected  in  the  form  of  a  faint 
semi-circular  depression.  It  was  apparently  about  the  same  size  as 
the  other.  Speaking  of  these  hut-circles  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in 
his  excellent  work,  The  Celt,  the  Norman,  and  the  Saxon,  p.  87, 
says,  "  There  is  one  very  interesting  class  of  earthworks,  which 
doubtless  belong  to  an  early  period,  and  which  are  scattered  over 
many  parts  of  our  island.  These  are  groups  of  shallow  pits,  or 
rather  of  bowl-shaped  excavations,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground," 
and  further,  p.  89,  says,  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
excavations,  described  by  Sir  Eichard  Colt  Hoare,  are  the  floors  of 
dwellings,  the  superstructure  of  which  consisted  of  perishable 
materials,  and  we  should  be  justified  in  considering  them  as  the 
remains  of  the  villages  occupied  by  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
population  during  the  Roman  occui^ation  of  the  island." 

In  this  instance  we  may  presume  that  it  was  fishermen  who 
lived  on  these  once  island  dunes  long  ago,  and  whose  hearths  still 
exist,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  their  simple  homes.  What  the 
superstructure  of  these  was  we  cannot  positively  ascertain.  They 
were  not  of  the  stone  bee-hive  kind,  prevalent  in  other  localities, 
from  the  want  of  stone  here,  nor  have  we  reason  to  suppose  that 
timber  was  very  easily  obtainable  at  Tetney,  except  through 
occasional  spoil  of  this  kind  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  so  that  we  can 
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not  suggest  that  they  were  wooden  structures ;  most  probably 
therefore  they  were  composed  of  wattled  work,  made  of  willow 
boughs,  covered  with  tempered  mud  or  plaster,  and  of  a  bell-shaped 
form,  having  a  small  aperture  in  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke 
from  the  lire  lit  in  the  middle  of  the  interior,  of  which  traces  still 
remain. 

Such  are  the  remains  of  some  very  early  habitations,  constructed 
by  a  i^eople  of  Celtic  origin  inhabiting  that  part  of  Albion  which 
we  now  call  Lincolnshire,  perhaps  some  2,000  years  ago,  before  it 
was  subjected  to  Iloman,  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  rule,  of  which 
but  very  few  have  survived  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  even 
compared  with  the  number  of  their  greater  architectural  works, 
such  as  their  vast  stone  circles,  sepulchres,  and  monoliths,  or  with 
their  arms  and  implements  of  stone,  hint,  and  bronze.  Hence  I 
am  inclined  to  hope  that  this  discovery  may  be  considered  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  me  in  placing  it  before  the  members  of 
the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  now  that  they  are 
assembled  at  a  spot  so  near  to  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  and  that 
it  is  worthy  of  record  in  its  proceedings. 

Note. — I  am  informed  by  the  Eev.  J.  Wild,  vicar  of  Tetney, 
who  kindly  assisted  me  in  the  investigation  of  these  hut-circles, 
that  on  another  dune,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  this  one 
are  foundations  of  two  rectangular  buildings,  but  of  what  age  these 
are  is  uncertain ;  also  that  on  another  dune  about  south  west  of  it 
there  are  other  traces  of  habitations  and  also  a  small  mound  which 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  barrow. 
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The  Seals  of  the  Archhishops  of  York— William,  a.d.  1143-1154, 
Geojfry  Plcmtagenet,  a.d.  1191-1207.— Bj  the  Eev.  G.  Eowe. 

Archbishop  AVilliam,  a.d.   1143-1154. 

In  1140  Archbishop  Thurstan  died,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  great  difficulty  in  finding  him  a  successor.  A  considerable 
time  was  suffered  to  elapse,  and  the  person  apon  whom  the  first 
choice  fell  was  disallowed  by  the  Pope,  because  he  would  not  vacate 
the  preferment  he  already  held.     However,  in  January,   1141-2, 
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the  Chapter  of  York  met  and  appointed  William,  the  treasurer,  the 
King's  nephew.  Owing  to  his  royal  relationship,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  Court  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  choice,  especially 
by  the  Earl  of  Albermarle,  who  was  present  at  the  election.  And 
when  Walter,  of  London,  and  the  other  archdeacons  were  on  their 
way  to  protest  to  the  King  against  William's  being  Archbishop, 
the  earl  seized  them  on  the  road,  and  confined  them  in  his  castle  at 
Bytham.  In  the  meanwhile  William  went  to  King  Stephen  at 
Lincoln,  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  He  there  did  homage  for 
the  temporalities  of  the  See,  and  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  also  legate,  then  sent  him  to  Rome  to  obtain  confirma- 
tion of  his  election,  and  the  pall  which  would  accompany  it. 

Pope  Innocent  heard  the  case.  William's  chief  opponent, 
Walter,  had  escaped  the  clutches  of  Albermarle  and  was  powerfully 
aided  by  the  Abbots  of  Rievaux  and  Fountains,  and  the  Priors  of 
Gisburgh  and  Kirkham,  and  others.  It  was  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  Court  party  and  the  Cistercians,  who  were  the  great 
reformers  of  the  Church.  The  trial  was  delayed  for  a  year.  I'he 
opposition  said  the  Earl  of  Albermarle  had  entered  the  chapter  house 
while  the  election  was  proceeding,  and  had  given  a  message  from 
the  King  to  choose  William.  Innocent,  upon  this,  determined  that 
the  Dean  of  York  should  make  oath  that  no  such  message  was 
delivered,  and  William  came  home,  and  we  next  find  him  submitting 
his  cause  to  a  council  held  at  Winchester.  Here  every  one  was  in 
his  favour.  The  Dean  of  York,  now  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  absent, 
but  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  the  Abbots  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  and  of 
Whitby  took  the  oath  required  in  his  behalf,  and  on  the  26th  of 
September,  William  was  consecrated  at  Winchester  by  the  Bishop  of 
that  diocese. 

In  1145,  Cardinal  Hincmar  came  to  England,  and  brought  a 
pall  for  the  new  Archbishop,  but,  in  consequence  of  William  taking 
no  pains  to  see  him,  they  did  not  meet.  The  consequences  were 
grievous.  A  new  Pope  now  reigned  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of 
Eugenius  III.,  and  when  William  went  to  Rome  to  fetch  his  pall, 
his  enemies  revived  all  the  old  charges  against  him,  with  every 
chance  in  their  favour.  Eugenius  was  a  rigid  Cistercian.  Murdac  of 
Fountains,  headed  the  opposition,  and  even  St.  Bernard  sufi'ered  his 
judgment  to  be  overcome  by  his  zeal  for  reform,  and  wrote  strong 
letters  against  William  to  the  Pope.  The  absence  of  the  oath  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  made  the  pretext  for  depriving  him.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  Pope  was  made  angry  by  an  attack  on  Murdac, 
by  some  indiscreet  friends  of  William,  that  he  decided  that  the 
latter  should  be  removed  from  his  archbishopric,  and  the  York 
Chapter  ordei  ed  to  elect  another  primate. 

The  choice  fell  this  time  on  Murdac,  but  he  was  not  received 
without  much  opposition.     In  the  meantime,  William  retired  to 
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Winchester,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  respect.  His  troubles 
changed  the  man.  He  became  studious,  humble,  and  forgiving. 
He  never  complained  of  Eugenius,  nor  spoke  a  word  against 
Murdac.  When  that  prelate  died,  in  1153,  William  was  again 
elected  Archbishop.  He  again  went  to  Eome,  where  his  long  trials 
gained  him  many  friends,  and  the  new  Pope,  Anastatius,  restored 
his  honours,  and  gave  him  the  desired  pall. 

William  kept  Easter  at  Winchester,  and  then  set  out  for  York. 
It  was  no^v  1154.  He  reached  the  city  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  was 
met  by  a  rejoicing  crowd.  As  they  were  crossing  the  River  Ouse, 
the  bridge,  then  of  wood,  gave  way  under  the  pressure,  and  many 
persons  fell  into  the  water.  The  Archbishop  made  his  prayers  over 
them  with  tears  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  were  miraculouly 
saved. 

He  was  in  York  only  thirty  days.  On  Trinity  Sunday,  while 
officiating  in  the  Minster,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  fever  from  which 
he  never  arose  again.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  June.  There  were 
stories  of  his  being  poisoned,  and  Archdeacon  Osbert,  who  had 
been  bitterly  opposed  to  him,  was  charged  with  the  crime.  The 
sympathy  which  was  felt  for  his  untimely  end  ensued  in  his  canon- 
ization. Nicholas  III.,  at  the  urgent  entreaties,  and  perhaps 
influenced  by  the  money,  of  Anthoney  Bek,  the  Bishop-elect  of 
Durham,  granted  it. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  (1283-4)  William's  remains  were  removed 
with  great  ceremony.  Archbishop  Wickwaine,  with  Bek  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  went  before  into  the  Minster,  and  prostrated 
themselves  at  William's  tomb  in  the  nave.  They  then  removed  the 
coffin  lid,  and  found  his  body  still  vested  in  the  garment  in  which 
he  had  been  buried.  They  put  aside  the  paten  and  chalice  that 
were  with  the  remains,  which  were  then  sealed  up  till  the  next  day. 
They  were  then  placed  in  a  rich  and  beautif id  feretory,  and  after  a 
service,  at  which  the  Archbishop  preached,  this  was  carried  with 
great  reverence  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  choir.  King  Edward 
himself  assisted  in  bearing  the  sacred  bones,  having  escaped  from  an 
accident  through,  as  he  thought,  the  intercession  of  St.  William. 

After  remaining  here  in  great  sanctity  and  esteem  for  nearly  300 
years,  the  Beformation  caused  the  remains  of  St.  William  to  be  again 
deposited  near  their  former  resting  place. 

In  the  middle  ages  great  honour  was  paid  to  him  :  a  chapel  was 
built  on  the  stone  bridge  which  suceecled  the  wooden  one  which  fell ; 
and  a  college,  still  called  St.  William's,  was  erected  to  the  east  of 
the  Minster.  In  the  north  transept  of  the  choir  there  exists  a 
splendid  and  very  large  window,  which  records  many  of  the  events 
of  his  life. 

The  seal  of  St.  William,  of  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  an  engraving  to  our  readers,  is  much  dilapidated,  and  has 
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often  been  passed  over  as  nnintelligible.  It  is  to  the  kindness  of 
Canon  Greenwell,  incited  by  his  wish  to  make  tliis  series  as  complete 
as  possible,  that  we  owe  the  discovery.  The  dimensions  are  3^  in. 
by  2J  inches.  Almost  the  whole  surface  is  occupied  by  a  figure  of 
the  sainted  Archbishop  in  his  episcopal  robes,  all  of  which  are  very 
plain.  He  has  on  the  albe,  reaching  to  his  feet,  with  tight  sleeves, 
and  the  shorter  dalmatic  with  wide  sleeves.  Over  these  he  wears  a 
somewhat  pointed  chasuble,  with  the  usual  pall  of  an  archbishop. 
In  his  left  hand  he  carries  the  pastoral  staff,  with  the  crook  towards 
him,  and  over  the  wrist,  a  very  narrow  maniple  fringed  at  the  ends. 
On  the  right  side  of  his  head  there  remains  the  infula  of  hisjnitre, 
and  from  his  right  hand,  which  is  raised  in  benediction,  appears  a 
single  band  ending  in  fringe.     The  legend,  between  two  rows  of 

dots,  is  nearly  obliterated,  but  what  remains  reads  thus  : — 

ILLEMI-  .  .  .  .  .  GRACIA   .  ;  .  .  .    RACE ARCH- 

lEPISCOP  .... 

Geoffry  Plantagbnet,  1191 — 1207  a.d. 

The  Chapter  of  York  nominated  no  less  than  five  persons  in 
succession  as  Archbishop  to  succeed  Roger.  These  were  all  rejected 
by  the  King,  who  desired  to  have  his  illegitimate  son  Geoffry 
elected.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  the  well-known 
Eair  Rosamond,  and  he  was  born  in  1159. 

While  yet  but  14  years  old,  Geoffry  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  by  his  father's  wish,  he  having  been  already  the  archdeacon 
of  that  place  for  some  years.  This  election  was  confirmed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Pope  seems  to  have  allowed  it, 
although  Geoffry  was  not  yet  in  priests'  orders.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever bade  him  wait  for  three  years  before  consecration,  and  Henry 
sent  him  to  Tours  to  be  educated. 

He  was  again  in  Lincoln  in  the  same  year.  Then  arose  the 
unnatural  rebellion  against  the  King,  fostered  by  his  three  sons. 
Geoffry  determined  to  do  his  duty  loyally.  He  first  collected  a 
large  sum  of  money  within  his  diocese  for  Henry's  use ;  but  feeling 
compunction  at  receiving  the  money,  he  returned  it  all,  and  took 
up  arms  against  Roger  de  Mowbray,  whose  castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  he  pulled  down.  He  was  invited  to  York,  and  proceeded 
to  take  Malzeard  Castle,  near  Ripon,  another  of  Mowbray's 
fortresses.  Upon  meeting  the  King  at  Huntingdon,  after  this,  his 
father  exclaimed,  "  All  my  other  children  are  indeed  base-born,  but 
this  is  my  true  son." 

Geoffry  carefully  attended  to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese.  He 
promoted  men  of  learning  and  he  redeemed  the  ornaments  of  the 
Church  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  gave  some  fine  bells.  But  in  1181, 
Pope  Alexander  III.  determined  that  he  must  receive  consecration 
or  give  up  the  See.     In  this  difficulty,  Geoffry,  after  consulting  his 
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father  and  other  friends,  at  length  wrote  giving  up  the  diocese. 
He  lost  nothing  by  this,  in  a  worldly  sense,  for  Henry  made  him 
Chancellor,  and  gave  him  otlier  offices  and  rents.  In  the  succeeding 
troubles  he  remained  true  to  his  lather,  and  was  at  Mans  when  it 
was  surrounded  and  set  on  fire  by  the  French.  He  effected  his 
escape  with  Henry,  and  when  peace  was  made  on  unfavourable 
conditions,  he  would  not  permit  him  to  be  present.  Embittered  by 
the  conduct  of  his  children,  Henry's  end  was  at  hand.  He  was  in 
the  Castle  of  Chinon.  Geoffry  was  attending  him,  and  continued 
with  him  to  the  last.  Henry,  stern  and  cold-hearted  as  he  was, 
was  moved  by  tlie  tenderness  of  his  son.  He  bade  him  prosper 
and  be  blessed.  He  wished  that  he  might  be  i\rchbishop  of  York. 
He  gave  him  costly  rings.  Then  he  died  and  was  buried  most 
reverently  by  Geoffry.  We  here  see  the  latter  in  his  best  character. 
All  the  rest  of  his  life  was  chequered  by  the  results  of  his  numerous 
quarrels. 

Geoffry's  first  act  after  his  father's  death  was  to  give  up  the 
Chancellor's  seals.  Upon  coming  to  England,  he  was  met  by  the 
messengers  of  the  Chapter  of  York,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been 
elected  to  that  see.  He  at  first  declined,  but  ultimately  pressed  by 
theui,  and  mindfid  of  Henry's  wish,  he  consented.  The  election 
had  not  been  unanimous  owing  to  his  indiscretion  in  sending  to 
take  possession  of  the  temporalities,  upon  the  mere  promise  of  his 
brother ;  and  now  that  objections  were  made  to  his  appointment  by 
the  Dean,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  others,  they  were  taken 
out  of  his  hands ;  although,  after  the  coronation  of  theKing,  the 
brothers  met  and  explanations  were  given,  and  Richard  confirmed 
the  election. 

The  King  having  urged  Geoffry  to  become  a  priest,  after  much 
hesitation,  he  was  ordained  at  Southwell  by  his  suffragan,  John, 
Bishop  of  Witherne.  We  then  find  him  at  York,  where  he  refused, 
unwisely,  to  institute  the  new  Dean  and  Treasurer,  until  he  was 
himself  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  Complaints  of  Geoffry's  conduct 
were  made  to  Richard,  who  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  give  up 
the  Archbishopric.  At  last  the  whole  matter  came  before  John  of 
Anagnia,  the  legate.  Here  a  compromise  was  come  to,  everything 
being  left  as  before,  and  Geoffry  promising  to  give  Richard  3000 
marks  to  help  him  in  the  crusade  he  was  joining ;  but  his  clergy 
refused  him  any  subsidy,  and  Richard  was  very  angry,  seizing  his 
revenues,  and  writing  to  the  Pope  that  Geoffry's  election  might  be 
set  aside.  However,  Geoffry  had  already  sent  to  Rome,  and 
the  King's  messengers  met  his  bringing  him  the  pall.  Geoffry 
afterwards  saw  his  brother  at  Tours  and  made  peace  with  him. 
Richard  went  to  the  East,  and  Geoffry  was  consecrated  in  the  church 
at  Tours,  18th  August,  1191,  by  the  Archbishop  of  that  See,  with 
much  solemnity. 
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Kichard  had  forl)idden  him  to  come  to  England  during  his 
absence.  He  determined  to  do  so.  The  Eegent  was  the  Eishop 
of  Ely,  and  his  brother-in-law  had  command  at  Dover,  and  was 
directed  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out.  But  Geoffry  eluded  their 
vigilance,  and  while  his  suite  landed  at  Dover,  he  landed,  disguised, 
from  a  small  fishing  boat.  He  was  quickly  discovered  and  pursued, 
but  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  a  priory  near,  which  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  soldiers.  Here  he  sat,  like  Becket,  with  his  staff 
in  his  hand,  beside  the  altar.  At  length  the  soldiers  throwing 
themselves  on  their  knees,  and  begging  his  forgiveness,  seized  him 
and  dragged  him  to  the  castle,  pushing  him  through  the  wet  and 
mud.  At  Dover  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  without  fire  or  food,  but  such 
as  his  servants  could  procure,  for  eight  days.  The  Eegent  tried  to 
make  him  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  leave  the  country,  but  he 
would  do  neither.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  was  now  in  a  difficulty. 
He  was  unpopular,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  excommunicated  him. 
Prince  John  ordered  him  at  his  peril  to  release  his  brother  from 
prison,  and  the  Earl  of  Warren  was  sent  to  authorize  his  discharge. 
At  Beading,  he  met  John  with  many  bishops  and  nobles  and  made 
his  complaint.  But  the  Eegent  would  give  him  no  redress,  and  was 
soon  after  banished  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile  Geoffry  proceeded  to 
York,  where  he  was  enthroned  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Geoffry  was  quarrelling  all  the  time.  I^ow 
with  Puiset,  Bishop  of  Durham,  an  old  enemy,  now  with  the 
southern  prelates,  and  again  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York, 
In  1193,  indignant  at  the  intrigues  of  John  against  his  imprisoned 
King,  he  took  up  arms  against  him  ;  and  Eichard  wrote  to  him  to 
expedite  the  measures  that  were  taken  for  his  release.  But  in 
1195,  he  had  dispossessed  Geoffry  of  his  temporalities,  and  he  had 
nothing  but  one  manor  at  Eipon.  He  made  up  the  quarrel,  and 
again  gave  offence,  and  was  again  punished,  and  would  have  been 
deprived,  had  not  the  King's  death  prevented  it.  While  these 
events  were  taking  place,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  legate, 
arrived  in  York  to  hold  a  council.  Eeligious  affairs  in  the  north 
were  in  great  confusion.  Hubert  appears  to  have  acted  in  a  very 
conciliatory  manner,  his  aim  being  to  set  matters  right.  He  made 
many  decrees  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  province,  referring,  for 
instance,  to  discipline,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
dress  and  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  the  payment  of  tithes. 

When  John  came  to  the  throne  he  ordered  the  temporalities  of 
York  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Archbishop.  The  brothers  met  in 
Normandy,  and  seemed  to  be  at  peace.  In  the  autumn  of  1200, 
Geoffry  was  once  more  deprived  of  his  revenues.  He  had  refused 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  the  King,  and  would  not  allow  the 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  to  collect  a  tax  which  John  demanded.  The 
same  punishment  happened  to  him  again  and  again,  until  Geoffry 
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venturing  to  oppose  an  unpopular  tax  of  a  thirteenth  which  John 
extorted  from  his  subjects,  and  fearing  for  his  hherty,  fled  to 
Normandy,  where  he  died  in  1212,  probably  at  Grosmont. 

A  seal  of  Geoffry,  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  published  in  the 
Arclmologia,  vol.  xxi,,  p.  31.  "  The  original  is  appended  to  a  grant 
of  certain  churches  to  the  Priory  of  Bulington,  in  Lincolnshire, 
remaining  among  the  Harleian  charters  in  the  British  Museum." 
"  The  Bishop,  whose  figure  is  represented  as  that  of  a  boy,  holds  a 
sort  of  pastoral  crutch  in  his  right  hand ;  he  is  dressed  in  a  robe  or 
gown  with  long  sleeves,  and  is  bare  headed.  The  inscription  runs 
''  SIGILLVM  •  GALFEIDI  •  CLEEICI  •  EEGIS  •  ANGLOR'  • 
FILII."  One  of  our  seals  at  Durham,  of  which  we  now  publish 
two,  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  that  in  the  British  Museum. 
Like  it,  it  is  a  pointed  oval  seal,  2  inches  in  length,  and  IJ  inches 
in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  legend  within  bounding  lines 
which  reads  +  SIGILLVM  •  GALFEIDI  •  CLEEICI  •  EEGIS  • 
ANGLOEVM  FILII.  The  arms  of  the  figure  are  both  raised,  and 
in  the  left  hand  is  a  kind  of  trough,  or  long  staple,  concerning  which 
no  explanation  can  be  offered ;  it  is  long,  narrow,  and  rounded  at 
the  upper  end.  In  the  right  hand  is  a  short  crutch,  or  walking  stick. 
There  is  in  Cutts's  Sepulchral  Slabs,  plate  xxxv.,  a  figure  of  a  slab, 
(copied  from  Gough)  in  Welbeck  Priory,  Nottinghamshire,  on  which 
is  a  hand  holding  a  crutch  of  this  form,  which  he  calls  a  pastoral 
staff",  and  refers  for  another  example  to  a  seal  of  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  1060.^  To  continue  our  description, — the  effigy  of  the 
Bishop  is  bare  headed,  habited  in  a  long  loose  garment,  open  below 
in  front,  with  tight  sleeves.  Over  this  is  flung  a  shortish  cloak  or 
cope,  fastened  at  the  top,  and  being  drawn  back  by  the  upraised 
arms,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  cape  over  the  shoulders.  The  figure 
is  by  no  means  that  of  a  young  person,  and  is  rather  broader 
compared  with  the  length  than  figures  were  usually  drawn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  other  seal,  to  which  that  just  described  is  the  reverse,  is  the 
larger,  measuring  over  3  inches  by  2  inches.  Like  the  former,  it  is 
encircled  by  a  legend  with  limiting  lines.  It  is  in  Eoman  capitals, 
with  the  exception  of  the  letter  G  which  is  of  Lomdardic  form,  and 
runs  thus  +  SIGILLVM  GAVFEIDI  •  DEI  GEACIA  •  EBO- 
EACENSIS  AECHIEPISOPI.  The  centre  contains  a  full  length 
figure,  standing  on  a  bracket,  which  has  foliated  supports.  The 
Archbishop  is  arrayed  in  four  garments.  The  albe,  the  longest, 
reaches  the  feet,  with  tight  sleeves  ;  the  tunic  is  somewhat  shorter ; 
and  shorter  still,  the  dalmatic  to  which  the  wide  sleeves  belong. 
Above  these  he  wears  a  round  ended  chasuble,  which  hangs  in  many 
loose  folds  over  the  arms ;  above  which  is  the  pall,  which  cost  him  so 

*  Archceologica,  vol,  i.,  p.  344. 
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much  trouble  to  get,  quite  plain.  Iiideerl  tlie  whole  dross  is  only 
ornamented  by  a  narrov\r  border  round  the  (hibnatic,  and  another 
about  the  neck  of  tlie  chasuble.  On  iiis  head,  is  worn  a  somewhat 
low,  straight-sided,  mitre ;  and  a  plain  statf,  the  curve  inwards, 
completes  the  details  of  the  engraving.  The  drawing  of  the  figures 
does  not  betoken  an  advanced  style  of  art. 


On  Horizontal  Memorial  Stone  Slabs. — By  the  Eev.  G.  Rowe,  M.A., 
Honorary  Secretary  for  York. 

I  HAVE  called  my  subject  by  this  title  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  the  perpendicular  stone  slabs,  on  which  are  also  engraven 
crosses  and  other  sculpture,  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  ;  and  in  a  former  paper  I  have  stated  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that  those  stones  with  a  high  ridge  like  the  roof  of  an  house  came 
at  length  to  have  very  low  ridges  or  none  at  all.  These  low-coped 
and  flat  stones  constitute  by  far  the  most  numerous  class,  and  it  is 
of  them  that  I  now  propose  to  treat. 

The  earliest  examples  avoid  the  cross  in  any  form.  An  early 
stone  from  York,  indeed,  is  broken  at  the  top,  where  there  might 
have  been,  but  probably  was  not,  a  cross ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
surface  is  covered  by  rows  of  interlaced  work  proceeding  from  two 
monstrous  mouths.  A  beautiful  slab  of  black  marble  lying  in 
Bridlington  Priory  Church  is  covered  from  the  top  downwards 
with  grotesque  dragons,  a  kind  of  shrine,  a  beast  and  a  bird  en- 
deavouring to  drink  from  a  tall  vase,  and  at  the  bottom  a  lion 
drawn  upside  down,  whose  tail  ends  in  a  small  niche  contain- 
ing a  human  figure,  signifying  the  downfall  of  Idolatry.  The 
sculpture  of  this  costly  monument  exhibits  an  early  style  of  art ; 
each  knot  of  hair  is  separately  twisted ;  each  feather  in  wing 
and  tail  is  marked ;  the  claws  and  teeth  are  drawn  with  admirable 
care  ;  and  the  architectural  details  are  distinguishable.  The  Avhole 
is  carved  in  low  relief,  and  the  stone  is  of  the  date  of  the  early 
part  or  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  Dewsbury  Parish  Church 
is  preserved  an  equally  rich  example,  in  which  the  form  of  the  cross 
is  clear.  It  is  probably  of  nearly  the  same  age.  All  the  stone  is 
coped  except  the  part  which  contains  the  cross,  which  is  flat  and 
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level  with  the  highest  portion.  This  handsome  section  corresponds 
to  the  care  with  which  the  design  has  been  carried  out.  The  cross 
is  formed  of  four  curved  lines  placed  with  their  backs  to  the  centre. 
They  are  not  nearly  circular,  but  of  a  peculiar  form  common  in 
Norman  ornament,  and  traceable,  as  it  appears,  to  a  Roman  origin. 
For  on  a  magnificent  coffin  recently  acquired  by  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,  and  now  in  the  vestibule  of  their  Museum, 
are  two  curves  of  almost  the  same  form.  The  curves  on  our  slab 
are  somewhat  pointed  at  the  inner  end,  and  flattish  on  the  outer  and 
open  side  where  the  two  ends  are  returned  inwards.  Precisely  the 
same  curves  are  found  in  illuminated  letters  of  the  time  of  King 
Stephen,  on  capitals  to  the  shafts  of  the  door  of  Skipton  Church 
of  Transition  age,  and  numerous  other  places.  There  is  a  beautiful 
fragment  of  a  memorial  stone  in  the  Museum,  which  has  the  end 
of  these  curves  terminating  in  foliage.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Dewsbury  example  is  occupied  by  well-shaped  dragons,  whose  tails 
end  in  foliated  scroll-work ;  and  the  shaft  of  the  cross  is  enriched 
with  ornament,  which  occurs  occasionally  till  Decorated  times. 

These  examples  are  typical  of  classes,  and  we  thus  see  that  the 
monumental  slabs  of  the  earliest  times  had  no  symbol  tliat  may  be 
called  personal,  nor,  in  all  cases,  even  the  cross.  The  writer  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  this  omission  of  personal  symbols  was  always 
the  case  with  those  which  commemorated  ladies. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  two  distinct  types  which 
these  memorials  obtain.  They  are  either  sculptured,  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  details  are  wrought  in  more  or  less  relief;  or  they 
are  incised,  wherein  the  ornamentation  is  merely  outlined,  i.e., 
formed  by  a  line  cut  into  the  surface.  That  this  line  was  usually 
filled  up  with  some  pigment  to  render  it  clearer  may  be  assumed 
from  analogy.  It  was  so  done  in  brass  slabs ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  we  may  gather  that  where  parts  of  a  slab  were  incised,  and 
parts  cut  away  in  a  slight  degree,  those  parts  were  similarly  filled  in 
with  coloured  cement — red,  blue,  or  black.  In  some  cases  these 
incised  lines  retain  marks  of  the  sharp-pointed  instrument  or  pick 
with  which  they  were  formed.  An  instance  showing  this  character 
very  clearly  occurs  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Castle  at  Newcastle,  and 
another  at  Woodhorn,  in  Northumberland,  and  a  third  at  Egton, 
Yorkshire. 

It  is  a  mark  of  early  date,  when  circles,  or  parts  of  circles,  are 
employed.  A  handsome  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  churchyard 
of  Kirk  Sandall,  near  Doucaster.  There  are  circles  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  stone,  and  the  stem  of  the  cross  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  semi-circles  throughout  its  length.  The  cross  is  equal-armed, 
with  rays  around  it ;  and  the  whole  composition  seems  to  be  of  the 
very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  another  slab  at 
Kildale,  Yorkshire,  of  small  size,  sculptured,  but  very  plain,  which 
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carries  two  circles  at  the  top  and  bottom,  joined  by  the  staff  of  the 
cross,  which  is  formed  merely  by  two  incised  lines  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

The  cross  pat^e  within  a  circle  is  frequently  found  in  early 
thirteenth-century  slabs,  and  another  note  of  age  is  the  great  width 
of  the  stem  of  the  cross.  At  Ormesby,  Middlesboro',  is  a  large  stone 
on  which  the  stem  is  one-fourth  the  whole  width.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  large  circle  containing  a  Greek  cross,  and  filled  up  in  a  simple 
but  effective  manner  by  a  number  of  mouldings  of  the  shape  of 
quarters  of  concentric  circles.  A  fragment  at  the  same  place  exhibits 
the  same  wide  stem.  Other  slabs  are  at  Hexham,  Northumberland  ; 
in  the  York  Museum,  where  they  are  presumed  to  be  of  the  date, 
A.D.  700  :  and  in  a  fragment  from  Thornhill,  near  Dewsbury. 

Another  criterion  is  a  fashion  of  the  cross  formed  in  this  way  : 
a  large  circle  is  first  drawn  on  the  stone,  and  then  four  smaller 
circles  are  drawn  inside  touching  it,  but  forming  a  cross  patee  of  the 
part  left  between  them.  This  was  a  favourite  combination,  and 
continued  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  for 
at  least  two  hundred  years.  It  was  variously  modified,  the  small 
circles  being  stopped  or  cut  away  at  their  points  of  contact  with  the 
larger,  and  the  ends  ornamented.  A  fragment  of  a  slab  found  at 
Tad  caster  is  an  instance  of  early  modification,  though  a  work  of 
much  later  date.  Here  the  circles  are  fastened  together  in  outline. 
The  example  from  Cambo,  in  Northumberland,  shows  the  process 
further  advanced.  The  circles  are  doubled,  and  have  become  straps, 
and  the  outer  circle  is  absent.  In  the  fragment  from  St.  Morcas' 
Church,  now  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Castle  at  Newcastle,  the  com- 
position is  further  adorned  by  inserting  the  ends  of  the  cross 
between  the  circles,  which,  in  a  smaller  slab  from  Byw^ell,  near 
Hexham,  become  the  centre  leaves  oi  fleurs-de-lis.  In  other  memorial 
slabs  from  Cambo  there  is  more  ornament,  which  roaches  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  handsome  monuments  in  the  porch  of  Newbigging 
Church,  near  Morpeth.  I  must  refer  to  the  drawings  which  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  sculptured  remains  than 
any  description.  In  the  fourteenth  century  they  altered  the  circles 
into  very  elegant  curves,  and  foliated  their  terminations,  as  in  slabs 
found  at  Wath,  near  Kipon,  and  at  Cambo. 

These  monuments  were  sometimes  coped,  or  cut  with  a  ridge 
lengthways  down  the  centre,  and  sometimes  flat.  In  the  former 
case  they  were  commonly  laid  in  churchyards  :  and  in  the  latter 
in  the  floors  of  churches.  In  both  instances  they  might  cover 
stone  coffins,  and  then  were  of  great  thickness,  amounting  to  8  inches 
or  even  a  foot.  When  laid  in  the  pavement  they  were  sometimes 
surrounded  by  encaustic  tiles,  as  at  Woodperry,  Oxfordshire,*  with 

•  Cufcts's  Manual,  plate  1. 
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very  good  effect ;  at  other  times  they  had  two  corners  squared,  or  cut 
at  an  angle  of  90°,  to  fit  the  stones  of  the  floor :  or  perhaps  these 
were  laid  on  altar  tombs  where  the  inner  side  must  le  square  with 
the  ends.  Examples  occur  at  IS'ewbigging,  Northumberland  ;  and 
at  Shouldham,  Norfollv,  and  many  other  places.  Both  the  coped 
and  flat  stones  were  often  double  and  even  treble ;  and  occasionally 
the  reverse  happens,  that  is,  two  persons  are  commemorated  by  one 
cross,  as  in  an  incised  monument  in  All  Saints',  North  Street,  York, 
to  Thomas  de  Yllingworth  and  his  wifet. 

A  larofe  number  of  these  slabs  are  of  small  size — about  2  feet  or 

o 

under  in  length.  These  have  been  said  to  commemorate  infants  and 
children.  It  is  certain  we  meet  with  small  stone  coffins,  as  in  the 
ruined  Chapter  House  of  St.  ^Mary's  Abbey,  and  where  such  small 
slabs  cover  these  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  the  case  is  decided ;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  may  be  taken  to  be  an  open 
question,  whether  or  not,  they  were  meant  for  children.  The 
analogous  brass  memorials  are  seldom  found  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood with  these  stones  :  the  latter  belonging,  with  a  peculiar  fitness, 
to  stony  districts ;  but  by  no  means  entirely  confined  to  them. 
Both  brasses  and  sculptured  effigies  are  met  with  of  small  size  repre- 
senting adults.  The  well-known  brass  of  a  priest  at  South  Mimms, 
Hertfordshire,  being  a  case  in  point.  When  children  were  repre- 
sented on  the  same  brass  w4th  their  parents,  they  were  usually 
represented  quite  small,  and  whole  families  together.  Corresponding 
to  the  South  Mimms  brass,  we  found  a  portion  of  a  small  slab  at  St. 
Oswald's,  Durham,  on  which  is  a  chalice  for  a  priest.  And  then  we 
have  all  kinds  of  personal  symbols  on  small  slabs,  as  the  sword,  and 
sword  and  book  from  Durham,  the  sword  and  bugle,  and  the  sword, 
and  shield  and  shears  from  By  well  in  Northumberland,  and  others 
without  anything  but  the  cross.  And  we  conceive  that  most  of 
these  were  used  to  designate  adult  persons  in  the  same  manner  as 
small  brasses  did. 

The  monograms  of  the  Sacred  Name,  though  very  early,  do  not 
occur  again  except  on  some  very  late  slabs,  as  one  at  Bolton 
Abbey ;  where,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  letters  are  original, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  not  being  sculptured  or  raised  from  the 
surface. 

In  a  beautiful  and  costly  slab  of  limestone,  now  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  many  of  these  personal  symbols  are  united.  The  cross 
dates  from  c.  1280.  On  the  sinister  side  is  a  sword,  sheathtd,  with 
the  sword-belt  twisted  round  it.  On  the  dexter,  is  a  long-bow,  with 
the  arrow  set  in  the  notch  and  its  head  reaching  quite  to  the  other 
side.  On  the  bow  lies  the  cap  of  a  civilian,  and  above  it,  in  the 
angle  between  the  bow  and  the  string,  is  a  small  implement,  which 

t  This  monument  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  an  old  stone  a  second  time,  it  being  coped  on  the 
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I  take  to  be  the  steering  oar  or  rudder  of  a  galley.     For  its  small 
size,  compare  a  monument  at  Keils,  Knapdale,  Argyleshire,*  where 
above  a  harp  is  a  small  walking  stick,  or  may  be  a  palmer's  stalF. 
In  another  beautiful  slab,  at  Winston,  Durham,  is  a  sword  on  the 
sinister  side,   and  walking  up  the  foliated  stem  of  the  cross  are  five 
rool^s.     This    slab    probably    commemorates    one    of    the    llokeby 
family,  whose  seat  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  Yorkshire  side 
of  the  river  Tees.     The  sword  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  the 
sinister  side  of  the  cross.     It  is,  however,  sometimes  borne  down 
the  centre.     In  the  case   of  a  richly  designed,  but  rudely  worked 
and   badly  preserved,   slab  of  Early   English  date,  at  Butterwick 
Church,  Yorkshire,  it  lies  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  stiff  foliage, 
and  surmounted  by  a  shield,  which  is  charged  with  a  fess  between 
three  crescents — the  arms  of  Langley,  of  Wykeham  Abbey,  that 
lies  a  short  distance  to  the  north.     The  sword  is  accompanied  by 
the  shield,  which  is  alone  placed  centrically,  in  two  large  slabs  from 
Bywell,  evidently  copied  from  one  another.     Of  these,  the  copied 
one  is  probably  that  with  eight  points  to  the  cros-s  instead  of  four, 
and  the  shorter  shield.     This  shield  is  charged  with  a  rude  figure 
of  a  lion  rampant.     In  a  small  slab  from  the  same  cliurch,  is  a  sword 
surmounted  with  a  small  round  shield  or  buckler,  on  the  sinister 
side,  and  on  the  dexter  a  long  instrument  in  two  parts,  which  bears 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  shears.     At  Cambo  is  another 
small  slab,   which  has  a  sword  on   the  dexter  side,   and  in  the 
corresponding  place  on  the  sinister  side  is  a  row  of  four  roundels, 
which   appear  to  be  only  so  placed  in  order  to  fill  up  the  empty 
space.t     The  same  motive  also  leads  to  the  occurrence  on  one  side 
of  sprays  of  foliage  which  thus  balance  the  sword,  as  at  Cambo, 
and  at  Durham,  and  elsewhere.     At  Great  Musgrave, -Westmorland, 
is  a  curious  instance  of  this,  where  the  ends  of  the  stiff  foliage  pass 
behind  the  stem  of  the  cross  and  form  hooks  upon  which  the  swoid 
rests.     These  hooks  are  drawn  with  a  Chinese  disrogaid  to  perspec- 
tive which  we  shall  have  to  notice  again.     Upon  the  fragment  from 
Thornhill  is  figured  unmistakeably  the  short  sword  of  the  Romans, 
and  on  that  from  Morpeth  is  the  long  sword  of  the  English  Knight, 
whose  simple  but  firm  faith  seems  typified  in  the  bold,  plain  design 
which   commemorates  him.     The  sword  occurs  very  often  as  the 
only  symbol,  on  the  sinister  side,  at  Cambo,  on  a  fine  slab  at  St. 
Peter's,  Burnley,  Lancashire,  in  Durham  Cathedral,  at  Ormesby, 
Great  Ayton,  Bulmer,  and  Wath,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Bywell,  and 
Newcastle,  in  Northumberland  ;  and  on  the  dexter,   at   Cambo,J 
and  thrice  at  Durham.     We  also  have  the  shield  alone.     At  Easeby 
Abbey,  Richmond,  is  a  fragment  having  two  shields,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  cross.     These  are  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  abbey. 

*  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  18G7,  plato  Ivii. 
t  Boutell,  p.  83.  t  Boutell,  p.  81. 
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At  Kildale,  is  a  large  slab  having  a  fifteentli-centnry  shaped 
shield,  with  the  arms  of  Percy;  a  castle  belonging  to  whom 
formerly  stood  in  the  parish.  In  Cockfield  Church,  Durham,  is  a 
shield,  with  the  arms  of  Vavasour,  placed  on  the  stem  of  the  cross, 
with  the  words  EOGER  YAVASOUK  on  the  slab.  In  later  times 
the  idea  of  a  cross  seems  to  have  been  lost,  for  on  a  slab  from  the 
Castle  Chapel,  Newcastle,  is  a  sword  and  shield  with  no  cross. 

The  sword  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  lance.  Thus  in 
All  Saints'  North  Street,  York,  is  a  very  thick  stone  having  a  sword 
and  lance  Mdth  the  point  downwards.  The  point  of  the  latter  is 
covered  with  a  knob,  and  the  sword  is  sheathed,  in  token  that  their 
owner  is  at  last  in  peace.  It  is  also  borne  occasionally  with  the 
knife,  as  on  a  slab  of  early  character  at  Newcastle ;  where  it 
probably  occurs  on  the  monument  of  an  Esquire  who  was  tlie 
carver  in  some  noble  family.  Also  one  of  the  many  fragments 
now  built  into  the  under  side  of  the  tower  staircase  of  St.  Oswald's, 
Durham,  has,  probably,  a  knife  on  it;  and  again,  this  instrument 
occurs,  alone,  on  a  slab  of  rude  design  in  Thornton-inCraven,  near 
Skipton.  This  knife  has  rather  the  character  of  a  dagger,  which, 
indeed,  it  may  be  In  an  ijiteresting  stone  at  Woodhorn,  near 
Morpeth,  is  an  unmistakeable  dagger  or  short  sword,  termed  a 
baselard,  laid  across  the  top  of  the  stone,  above  the  cross.  It  has 
the  twisted  haft  and  silver  plate  at  the  end  of  it,  which  were  usual. 
Mr.  E.  Peacock'!'-  says  that  by  statute  12  Eich.  II.  c.  vi.,  it  was 
provided  that  "  null  servant  de  husbandrie  ou  laborer  ne  servant  de 
artificier  ne  de  vitailler  porte  desore  enavant  baslard,  dagger, 
n'espee  sur  forfaiture  dicelle,"  and  remarks  further  that  in  the  time  of 
Richard  11.  civilians  wore  swords  called  baselards.  So  that  there  is 
strong  reason*  to  believe  that  the  Y^oodhorn  slab  commemorates  a 
civilian. 

The  sword  was  also  carried  with  a  bugle,  generally  suspended 
by  a  cord.  We  have  met  with  two  pretty  examples  of  this,  from 
By  well,  and  St.  Oswald's,  Durham.  The  horn  is  always  of  the  same 
shape  as  a  drinking  horn.  The  harp  is  also  borne  with  the  sword. 
This  is  found  on  the  monumental  stones  in  Scotland.  In  England, 
the  only  place  where  it  occurs  is  at  Heysham,  a  picturesque  village 
on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay.  Ifc  is  now  very  much  worn,  and 
the  outline  of  the  harp  can  alone  be  made  out,  the  sword  and  cross 
being  completed  from  the  plate  given  by  Boutell.t  At  Sawley 
Abbey,  Yorkshire,  is  a  large  slab  which  has  incised  upon  it  a  sword, 
and  penner  and  ink-horn.  All  these  slabs,  having  two  symbols  on 
the  sides  of  the  cross,  are  commonly  supposed  to  represent  two 
persons,  but  there  is  no  necessity,  for  believing  this,  and  it  certainly 

*  Note  to  Myrk's  Instructio7is  to  a  Parish  Priest,  E.E.T.  Socy.,  p.  67,  It  was  also  name<1 
an  anlace. 

t  Boutell's  Christian  Monuments,  1849.  plate  79. 
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is  not  probable  in  the  case  of  the  shield  and  sword,  which  may 
well  belong  to  one  knight.  The  esquire  bore  a  sword  and  was  a 
carver  in  name.  So  too  he  might  be  a  huntsman,  and  a  troubadour 
or  harper,  and  also  a  scribe. 

At  Woodhorn  is  an  incised  slab,  and  a  fragment  of  another, 
charged  with  a  curious  implement,  of  which  nothing  is  known.  It 
is  long  and  straight,  with  a  short  arm  attached  at  one  end  in  a 
slanting  manner,  and  the  other  first  widened  a  little  and  then  cut 
off  obli(piely.  One  of  these  also  carries  a  sword.  Again,  at 
Botball,  a  well-wooded  village  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Coquet, 
near  Morpeth,  is  a  mnch  worn  slab  of  Decorated  date.  It  bears,  on 
the  sinister  side  of  the  cross,  a  palmer's  staff,  and  on  the  other  what 
seem  to  be  two  triangular  buckles  from  whose  side  issue  demi- 
se ?^/'6'-(^(^-//5.  *  The  stem  of  the  cross  comes  from  the  mouth  of  a 
hideous  grotesque,  which  is  the  case,  too,  with  a  small  slab  from 
Newbiggiug. 

On  an  early  sculptured  slab  at  Whitburn,  Sunderland,  there  is 
the  coulter  of  a  plough,  and  on  the  sinister  side  a  sheet  knotted  at 
the  two  ends,  containing  a  small  human  figure  representing  the 
soul — the  sculptor's  tangible  manner  of  recording  his  belief  that  the 
soul  had  ascended  to  Abraham's  bosom.  This  must  be  intended  for 
a  farmer, — one  of  those  of  whom  William  speaks  in  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman, — 

**  Summe  putten  liem  to  the  ploiig  and  pleiden  liem  ful  seldene, 
In  Eringe  and  Sowing  swonken  ful  liavde. " 

At  Bakewell  is  a  slab  which  has  incised  on  it  the  arc  of  a 
bow,  the  line  of  the  cross-stem  forming  the  string,  in  which  the 
arrow  is  fixed.  There  are  several  instances  in  which  the  bow  occurs, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  arrow  ;  and  at  Bowes, 
Yorkshire,  two  bows  are  borne — a  rebus  for  some  person  of  that 
name.  In  another  slab,  now  in  the  porch  of  All  Saints',  North 
Street,  York,  is  a  butcher's  hatchet ;  and  on  a  fragment  from  St. 
Dennis's,  in  the  Museum,  are  a  bell  and  a  pot  with  three  legs  in 
which  the  metal  was  melted.  This,  doubtless,  commemorates  a 
master  bell-founder.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  one  curious 
personal  symbol.  On  a  slab  in  Kilburn  Church,  Yorkshire,  is  in- 
cised on  the  sinister  side  of  the  cross  a  round  target  with  a  very 
distinct  boss,  and  on  the  dexter  side  a  martel-de-fer,  or  hammer  of 
iron.  It  is  shaped  very  much  like  a  miner's  23ickaxe,  and  must  have 
been  a  formidable  weapon  in  a  warrior's  hand.  As  to  the  date  of 
this,  we  find  Viollet-le-duc  saying,t"Le  marteau  d'armes  commence 
d  ^tre  employe  dans  les  armees  occidentales  vers  le  milieu  du  xiii^ 
si^cle."     This  gives  the  superior  limit,  and  we  are  probably  not  far 

*  Compare  the  half-rose  and  \xaXf-fleur-de-lis — the  silver  mark  of  York. — Chaffers's  Hall 
Marks  on  Plate,  1875. 

t  Mobilier  Francais,  vol.  vi.,  p.  178. 
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wrong  in  attributing  the  date  of  1280  a.d.  to  this  stone.  The  other 
adornments,  and  especially  the  circular  sliield,  agree  with  this  period. 
We  have  met  with  a  comparatively  large  number  of  slabs  bearing 
a  pair  of  shears,  and  have  drawings  of  no  less  than  thirty-three  in 
our  own  collection,  nearly  all  of  them  from  Northumberland  and 
Durham ;  although  there  are  many  to  be  found  in  more  southern 
counties,  especially  where  stone  abounds,  as  at  Bakewell,  in  Derby- 
shire. The  shape  of  this  symbol  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a  pair 
of  shearing-shears,  or  to  those  which  are  commonly  used  for  garden- 
ing purposes.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are  flat  at  the  ends, 
as  on  one  of  the  slabs  now  lying  to  the  east  of  St.  Oswald's,  Durham. 
In  this  singular  monument,  which  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  very  large  pair  of  shears  occupies  the  place  of  the  stem  of  the 
cross.  In  order  to  illustrate  how  little  the  form  has  changed,  we 
have  made  a  full-sized  drawing  of  a  pair  now  in  the  York  Museum, 
which  were  found,  together  with  a  part  of  a  comb,  and  a  coin  of 
Julia  Domna,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  urn,  which  may  have  belonged 
to  any  date  between  450  and  620  a.d.  They  are  of  the  size  ofsmall 
sugar-tongs,  and  are  bent  at  the  top  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are, 
while  all  those  on  the  slabs  have  a  circular  head,  which  is  the  only 
difference.  In  1 104,  a  pair  of  silver  scissors  was  found  in  the  coffin 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham,*  and  in  the  "  Sculptured  Stones  of 
Scotland  "  will  be  found  other  proof  that  the  shears  were  a  recog- 
nised part  of  the  necessary  articles  of  a  priest.  The  shears  are 
certainly  used  in  some  cases  to  indicate  a  woman.  In  a  beautifully- 
ornamented  slab  from  the  Nunnery  at  lona,  the  lower  end  of  the 
stone  bears  two  pair  of  shears  with  the  points  within  each  other ; 
and  the  sculptured  scroll-work  is  different  on  either  side  of  the 
cross,  apparently  teaching  us  that  two  female  friends  slept  beneath 
the  slab,  which  is  of  the  best  Early  English  period.  In  another 
slab,  found  at  Sawley  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  there  was  discovered 
beneath  it,  says  Dr.  Garstang,  of  Clitheroe,  a  female  skeleton,  and 
this  must  be  allowed  to  settle  the  point  with  respect  to  that  instance. 
In  the  case  of  a  curiously-shaped  slab  in  the  south  wall  of  Horton 
Church,  Morpeth,  is  a  small  pair  of  shears  in  the  centre  of  an 
inscription,  which  is  worn  at  the  end,  but  which  may  be   read, 

**([Bratc  pro  ani'mum  Unne  liSto^ol,  S-^.  ®r.^'    The  name  is 

half  obliterated,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  interpretation  of  the 
letters  which  terminate  the  inscription,  although  both  Cutts  and 
Boutell  give  drawings  of  the  slab.f-  A  stone  in  Hexham  Abbey 
has  this  inscription  — "  HIC  JACET  MATILDA  UXOR 
HILIPPI  MERCERAEII,"  with  a  pair  of  shears  at  the  end. 
Both  these  instances  are  ambiguous,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
symbol  refers  to  Philip,  who  was  the  mercerarius,  and  not  to  his 

*  Raine's  Archbishops  of  York,  p.  216. 
t  Cutts,  pi.  Ixvi.      Boutell,  p.  95. 
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wife.  On  the  tower  of  St.  Oswald's  Church,  Durham,  is  a  slab 
which,  from,  the  section  of  it,  once  laid  upon  an  altar-tomb,  whereon 
this  symbol  occurs,  and  down  the  other  side  of  the  cross  in  two  lines 
can  be  traced  these  words,  '' HlC  lACET  JOH—  VXOR  EIUS." 
The  wife's  name  has  never  been  inserted,  if  it  were  intended  to  be, 
for  the  verb  is  in  the  singular.  Still  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
sculptor  was  not  particular  as  to  his  Latin,  and  that  this  stone 
commemorates  a  female.  Again,  in  the  case  of  slabs  bearing  two 
crosses,  where  the  shears  accompany  one  of  them,  and  some  other 
symbol  the  other,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  man  and  wife  who  are 
thus  commemorated ;  and  at  others  two  brothers,  when  the  shears 
will  signify  that  the  man  was  a  wool-stapler,  clothier,  or  mercerarius. 
It  is  our  belief,  moreover,  that  most  of  the  slabs  thus  ornamented 
designate  men,  and  when  we  remember  how  important  a  branch 
of  our  early  trade  was  that  of  a  wool-stapler,  we  shall  not  be 
astonished  at  the  comparatively  large  number  of  wealthy  persons 
who  have  been  thus  distinguished.  The  symbol  is  usually  borne 
on  the  dexter  side,  for  we  have  only  met  four  which  are  otherwise, 
thus  being  just  the  reverse  of  the  sword.  The  sinister  may  be  the 
military  side,  so  to  speak,  for  the  symbol;  and  the  other  the  civilian  ; 
a  conjecture  whicli  receives  conlirmation  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  other  civil  symbols  mentioned  are  carried  on  the  dexter  side  of 
the  cross 

The  shears  are  accompanied  by  other  symbols  which  belong  to  a 
man  :  as  a  shield  at  St.  Bees,  and  Sijleiir-de-lis  at  Lazonby,  both  in 
Cumberland.  The  latter  is  an  early  slab  ;  the  cross  is  surrounded 
by  a  glory  bounded  by  a  circle  and  having  smaller  circles  around  it, 
and  the  stem  is  adorned  by  conventional  leaves.  The  key  (some- 
times two  keys)  is  the  most  frequent  accompaniment  to  the  shears. 
We  were  at  hrst  inclined  to  think  this  might  be  a  female  symbol, 
until  going  into  Northumberland,  where  most  of  them  occur,  we 
were  struck  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Peel  Towers,  and  hence 
believe  that  the  key  commemorates  one  who  has  been  a  castellan,  or 
some  officer  entrusted  with  the  key  of  a  tower,  castle,  or  town. 
There  is  a  beautiful  slab  in  the  porch  of  Newbiggin  Church  which 
has  two  keys  beneath  a  pair  of  shears,  whicli  I  suppose  to  represent 
some  wealthy  wool-stapler  who  had  risen  to  be  the  mayor  of  two 
cities,  the  castellan  of  two  towers  or  had  lield  this  dignity  twice. 
Here  there  is  another  with  the  shears  and  key,  one  at  Durham,  and 
one  also  at  Newcastle.  At  St.  Mary's,  Gateshead,  is  a  slab  that 
carries  a  key  and  fish,  whicli  signihes  that  a  fisherman  was  also  the 
keeper  of  a  tower,  or  the  governor  of  a  town. 

We  have  assumed  above,  that  the  small  slab  from  Bywell,  which 
carries  a  sword  and  round  buckler,  carries  also  a  pair  of  shears.  But 
in  that  case  they  must  be  of  strange  shape.  There  is  another  slab 
of  small  dimensions,  at  the  same  place,  which  may  possibly  have  the 

VOL.    XIV.,    PT.    II.  M 
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same  instrument,  one  half  of  it  "being  obliterated, — and  this  may  have 
been  a  flail,  although  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  being 
either  a  flail  or  a  pair  of  shears.  In  some  instances  as  on  a  fragment 
found  at  Tadcaster,  in  Yorkshire,  the  shears  take  the  modern  form 
of  scissors. 

Sometimes  an  animal  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  On  a  slab 
of  Early  EngUsh  date,  at  Great  Milton,  Oxfordshire,  is  a  Holy  Lamb, 
with  a  nimbus  round  its  head ;  and  over  the  south  entrance  to 
Newton  Church,  Gisborough,  is  an  incised  slab,  beaiing  a  lamb,  or 
it  may  be  a  dog,  which  is  frequently  found  at  the  feet  of  effigies. 
Lying  in  the  yard  on  the  north  of  Durham  Cathedral,  there  is  a 
sculptured  stone  carrying  a  sword,  sheathed,  with  the  belt  around  it, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cross,  a  book  elevated  on  a  rod,  and  a 
couchant  animal  at  the  foot  occupying  the  base  of  the  cross.  This 
has  been  called  a  cow,  and  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Cathedral 
by  a  legend.  We  have  carefully  examined  and  drawn  the  slab,  and 
find  that,  though  ill  designed,  it  is  a  dog,  guarding  the  sword  of  his 
master. 

We  find  other  instances  where  a  book  is  borne  either  alone  or 
with  a  sword,  as  in  Durham  Cathedral,  at  Marton,  and  at  Egton,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  at  Newbiggin.  In  the  latter  case,  the  cross  is  rej^re- 
sented  by  eight  small  circles,  and  the  book  is  open,  with  the  pages 
rounded  at  the  top.  The  book  may  signify  that  the  stone  comme- 
morates one  who,  having  laid  aside  the  sword,  has  taken  to  the  law, 
or  it  may  possibly  indicate  a  reader  in  the  Church.  At  Llandrillo, 
near  Conway,  lies  a  sculptured  slab,  having  a  book  and  an  inscription 
to  "EDNEVED  QVONDAM  YICARIVS  DE  DYNEYRT." 
The  inscription,  after  surrounding  the  stone  on  three  sides,  runs 
down  the  centre  in  the  place  of  the  stem  of  the  cross.  Another 
ecclesiastical  symbol  is  the  episcopal  staff,  which  is  found  at 
Eggleston  Abbey,  on  the  river  Tees.  It  is  held  by  a  hand  issuing 
from  the  dexter  side  of  the  slab.  With  the  book,  the  chalice  is 
sometimes  found  :  sometimes  by  itself.  They  are  met  together  at 
Eggleston,  and  at  Lazonby,  Cumberland,  and  the  chalice  alone  at 
Durham  a,nd  at  Ormesby,  Yorkshire.  In  one  of  the  fragments  at 
Durham,  the  wafer  is  also  seen  rising  above  the  cup.  It  occurs 
again  with  the  chalice  and  paten  at  St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle ;  and 
the  chalice,  paten,  and  hand  at  St.  Morcas' :  and  in  several  instances 
the  chalice  is  found  on  the  central  stem  near  where  it  would  be  if 
held  in  the  hands,  and  where  a  model  of  one  was  really  placed  in 
the  grave  of  a  priest.  Most  of  these  symbols  are  united  on  a 
beautiful  slab  in  the  Church  of  Barnard  Castle.  A  cross  of  four 
Jieurs-de-lls  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fleu7's-de-lis  with  interlaced 
stems.  There  is  a  book  on  the  sinister  side,  a  chalice  on  the  dexter, 
and  in  the  centre  a  hand  stretched  over  the  chalice  in  the  act  of 
benediction.  The  edges  of  the  slab  are  wrought  into  rich  mouldings 
of  thirteenth-century  character. 
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We  have  still  to  deal  with  the  many  slabs  which  have  no  symbol. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  these  are  to  the  memory  of 
women.  The  plain  cross,  or  the  cross  patee,  appear  to  be  among 
the  earliest,  as  those  which  were  found  in  Parliament  Street,  York, 
and  at  Hexham.  There  is  a  curious  example  in  the  ruins  of  St. 
Germain's  Cathedral,  Isle  of  Man.  It  consists  of  an  incised  straight 
lined  cross,  terminating  at  the  top  in  small  circles,  with  circles  also 
in  the  angles  of  the  cross.  At  Kildale,  in  Yorkshire,  lies  the  half 
of  a  very  fine  slab.  It  has  probably  commemorated  one  of  the 
Percy  family,  but  the  name  is  unfortunately  lost.  The  thickness 
has  been  twelve  inches,  and  the  incised  lines  are  broader  than  usual, 
and  square  sectioned.  The  slab  is  of  grey  marble,  and  the  cross 
formed  of  four  flenrs-de-lis,  modified  by  having  the  outer  leaves  of 
the  trefoil  shape.  In  Dewsbury  Parish  Church  is  a  beautiful  variety 
of  the  cross,  contained  in  a  circle.  Each  end  is  formed  of  three 
lobes,  and  the  whole  has  a  very  delicate  eff"ect.  At  Woodhorn,  is 
a  fragment  shewing  a  good  design.  It  is  hardly  a  cross,  having 
eight  circles  surrounding  a  central  one.  The  stem  is  enriched  by 
two  leaves  which  spring  from  it.  Other  crosses  formed  of  circles 
exist  at  the  York  Museum,  and  at  Averham  Church,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  at  various  other  places.  Part  of  an  excellent  cross-slab, 
at  the  Museum,  has  an  inscription  to  EMA  DE  PEN  .  .  .  .  ,  Avhich 
is  read  by  some  persons  as  Ema  de  Benfield,  a  benefactor  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  where  the  slab  was  found.  Lying  near  it  is  another 
fragment,  with  an  inscription,  the  letters  of  which  are  still  filled 
Avith  lead.  Another,  with  a  cross  like  that  of  Ema,  at  Conisborough, 
is  mentioned  for  its  great  thickness,  ten  inches,  and  for  the  singular 
shape  of  the  head  of  the  stone.  In  St.  Mary's,  Castlegate,  York,  is 
a  small  slab,  having  a  cross  formed  of  knots  of  Early  English  foliage 
arranged  systematically  round  three  concentric  circles.  The  cross 
from  Nun  Monkton,  with  the  small  boss  of  marble  above  it,  is 
the  type  of  a  large  number  of  crosses  variously  modified.  The 
boss  of  marble  is  now  chiselled  away,  and  probably  once  bore  the 
face  of  the  person  commemorated.  One  of  these  derivatives,  which 
is,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  later  in  date,  and  is  now  built  into  the 
vestry  of  St.  Maurice's  in  this  city,  has  never  been  finished.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  sculptured  slab,  but  only  the  bounding  circle  of 
the  cross  is  raised  ubove  the  surface,  and  the  cross  incised  upon  it. 
We  have  a  very  late  form  of  this  cross  at  Knotting,  Bedfordshire. 

There  is  a  curious  ornament  on  some  of  these  slabs  which 
merits  a  longer  consideration.  It  has  been  called  "the  double 
Omega,"  from  its  likeness  to  the  Greek  letter.  We  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  investigate  this  feature,  which  has  also  been  suggested 
to  represent  the  hinges  of  the  cist,  some  appendage  to  steady 
the  cross  when  carried,  some  implement,   or  perhaps   a  riband.* 

*  Cutts. 
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Eeckoning  our  own  examples,  and  those  mentioned  by  Cutts  and 
Boutell,  we  have  found  at  least  twenty-three  places  where  it  occurs, 
of  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  are  in  Norfolk,  which  seems  to  be  the 
head  quarters  of  this  singularity,  and  whence  it  spreads  into 
Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire.  The  furthest  north,  is  South-^ 
well,  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  the  furthest  soutli.  Great  Yarmouth  ;  and* 
the  furthest  west,  Hargrave,  in  Northamptonshire.  It  is  sometimes 
met  with  having  the  addition  of  an  arrow  or  rod  ending  in  fleurs- 
de-lis  between  the  "  omegas,"  as  at  Shouldham,  and  at  Sandringham, 
Norfolk.  Again,  it  occurs  as  the  centre  of  the  stem,  which  ends 
below  as  well  as  above  in  a  cross,  as  at  Stow,  and  Watlington,  in 
Norfolk  ;  and  at  Trumpington,  near  Cambridge.  To  the  conjectures 
above  mentioned,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  the  following  as  to  what 
this  unique  ornament  is  : — We  suppose  that  the  cross  on  the  slab 
represents  one  that  was  carried  at  the  funeral  :  and  that  at  some 
particular  time  in  the  service  this  cross  was  stationary,  and  then 
rested  on  a  trestle,  and  this  trestle,  represented  as  they  best  could 
in  those  times  when  perspective  was  not,  is  the  ornament  in  ques- 
tion.* On  a  small  slab  at  Shouldham,  is  a  block  which  seems  to 
have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  may  have  been  made  of 
wood  and  have  perished,  though  if  the  trestle  was  made  of  iron,  as 
its  appearance  suggests,  it  would  reasonably  be  expected  that  we 
should  meet  with  some  such  still  in  existence,  but  we  have  not 
obtained  any  answer  to  our  enquiries  on  this  2^oint.  Nor  have 
we  done  to  another  question,  namely  :  Was  there  in  mediaeval 
times  any  such  ceremony  as  the  resting  of  the  cross  1  It  seems 
confined  to  a  particular  and  not  very  large  part  of  the  old  Diocese 
of  Lincoln ;  and  probably,  if  our  conjecture  is  correct,  it  refers  to 
some  local  custom,  all  record  of  which  is  now  lost. 

A  pretty  enrichment,  admitting  of  much  variety,  exists  on  two 
fragments  of  slabs  at  Easeby,t  near  Eichmond.  In  one  case  the 
ornamentation  extends  only  to  one  side  of  the  stem  of  the  cross, 
which  we  have  before  referred  to  as  balancing  a  sword  on  the  other 
side.  The  form  of  the  cross  too  should  be  noticed.  There  are  examples 
of  the  double  foliation  of  the  stem  at  Durham  Cathedral,  at  Ormesby 
and  Selby  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  a  small  and  almost  worn 
away  slab  on  the  Tower  of  S.S.  Martin  and  Gregory,  York.  At 
Selby,  there  are  several  examples  of  precisely  the  same  pattern,  all 
cut  to  fit  into  the  pavement.  This  repetition  is  altogether  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  as  every  thing  the  ancient  artists  set  their 
hands  to,  is  marked  by  a  continued  variety  and  beauty,  which  con- 
trasts very  greatly  with  our  monotony  and  poorness  of  design. 

*  When  the  paper  was  read,  this  was  ilhistrated  in  card,  and  when  the  tressle  was 
'  it  fell  down  with  the  cross  on  it,  and  looked  exactly  as  on  the  slab. 

t  Associated  Societies'  Reports  and  Papers,  vol.  xiii.,'p.  68, 1875. 
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There  are  ca  few  stones  which  have  the  name  running  down  the 
centre  instead  of  a  cross.  Thus,  in  Durham  Cathedral  is  a  slab,  com- 
memorating, it  is  thought,  the  EarlGospatrick,  who  became  an  inmate 
of  the  monastery  tliere.  The  inscription  is  -f  GOSPATLICVS. 
COMES,  and  at  Hexham  Abbey,  another  with  the  inscription 
+  EGBERT'  :  DEKIKKE  BRIDE +,  which  is  one  of  six  similar 
to  it,  commemorating  brethren  of  the  house. 

As  to  the  date  of  these  monuments,  there  is  generally  nothing 
upon  which  to  form  a  conclusion.  Occasionly,  it  is  true,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteentli  centuries,  the  date  is  inserted,  as  at  Conisboro' 
Church,  but  commonly  it  is  only  the  form  of  the  cross,  and  some- 
times the  working  of  the  stone,  which  alone  can  guide  us  in  forming 
a  judgment. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  these  slabs,  which  are  being  con- 
stantly turned  out  of  the  ground  ivhen  a  rebuilding  takes  place,  and 
out  of  the  old  Church,  into  which  the  ancient  architects  very  freely 
built  them  ;  a  practice,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  at  least  as  common  with 
ourselves.  Three  cross  slabs  were  thus  lost,  at  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Maurice's  in  this  city.  For  their  preservation,  we  should  recommend 
that  they  be  attached  by  ironwork  to  the  wall  inside  the  church,  as 
at  All  Saints',  North  Street,  or  better  still,  be  built  into  the  edifice, 
as  at  Watli,  near  Ripon.  If  they  are  built  into  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  after  being  long  covered,  soon 
destroys  them,  and  many  are  perishing  from  this  cause.  As  beautiful 
designs  they  merit  preservation,  and  when  gone,  their  loss  is 
irreparable.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  keep  intact  the  memorials 
of  the  past  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are  highly  interesting 
from  their  connection  with  archaeology  and  history  :  and  their 
educational  properties  are  great :  for  by  cultivating  the  habit  of 
joining  beauty  with  usefulness,  they  at  once  raise  the  mind  to 
imitate  the  Great  Creator. 
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Records  of  Restorations  of  Chnrclies. — A  Paper  read  at  the  Aiitimm 
Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society,  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden, 
Bart.,  Hon.  Mem.  Soc.  Ant.,  Scot. 

Our  Society  has,  I  presume,  at  least  three  aims  with  regard  to  old 
churches. 

1.  To  advocate  and  encourage  such  repairs  and  fittings  of  old 
churches  as  will  make  them  suited  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England. 
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2.  To  advocate  and  encourage  such  repairs  and  restorations  as 
will  not  obscure  but  rather  elucidate  the  history  of  the  particular 
church,  and  the  history  of  the  art  of  architecture,  and  therefore  to 
attempt  to  guide  the  action  of  proposing  restorers,  and  to  prevent 
mutilation  and  deception. 

3.  To  keep  record  of  such  changes  and  repairs  as  are  made  in  the 
structures  and  fittings  of -the  old  churches. 

It  has  also  a  function  with  regard  to  new  churches — to  give 
opinion  on  plans  for  them  and  their  fittings,  when  asked  to  do  so. 

As  there  is  no  other  archaiological  society  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  Society  has  all  along  paid  attention  to  general  arch- 
aeology. 

The  study  of  most  sciences  depends  on  examples  for  its  great 
facts,  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  for  the  great  importance  of 
having  trustworthy  examples.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
architecture. 

Old  buildings  can  at  once  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
which  are  not  used  and  those  which  are  used.  The  first  class  is 
comparatively  small  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  free  from  the 
hands  of  restorers.  The  second  class  is  large  and  to  be  found  at 
short  distances  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  it  we  count  the  price- 
less heirlooms  of  Salisbury,  Westminster,  and  hundreds  of  other 
buildings.  Great  was  the  neglect  and  wretched  the  taste  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  more  harm  has 
been  done  to  British  architecture  in  the  last  fifty  years,  than  in  all 
previous  time. 

The  more  church  feeling  or  fashion  has  urged  men  to  repair,  and 
the  more  learned  the  architects  have  become,  when  they  and  their 
employers  were  not  also  antiquaries,  the  greater  and  more  numerous 
the  mutilations  and  deceptions  have  become.  We  owe  a  lasting 
gratitude  to  the  late  Edmund  Sharpe,  for  his  continual  efforts  to 
implant  a  veneration  for  the  works  of  our  forefathers  in  the  minds 
of  his  disciples. 

There  cannot  be  any  excuse  for  deception  in  repairing  old  non- 
used  buildmgs  ;  but  there  are  three  ways  of  looking  at  those  which 
are  used — the  utilitarian  view,  the  architectual  or  archoeological  view, 
and  the  picturesque  view.  The  utilitarian  view  taken  by  some 
people,  would  lead  them  entirely  to  disregard  these  buildings  as 
ancient  art,  and  merely  to  keep  them  up  for  the  use  they  are  able  to 
make  of  them. 

The  archaeologist,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  ignores  the 
necessary  use  of  them.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  an  archieo- 
logical  view  separate  from  the  historical  view — that  is  if  for  instance, 
we  have  a  thirteenth-century  building  with  later  insertions  ;  and, 
assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  the  thirteenth  century  state, 
one  man  may  wish  to  do  so,  whilst  another  man  would  not  on  any 
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account  disturb  the  subsequent  work,  as  giving  the  history  of  the 
building. 

The  picturesque  view,  held  more  especially  by  ladies,  would 
have  everything  ancient  covered  with  ivy  and  cracked  by  roots. 
A  plain  brick  woll  would  serve  as  well  as  a  pannelled  arcade  for 
this  purpose. 

In  general  the  clergy,  who  are  the  great  promoters  of  these  so- 
called  "  restorations,"  join  the  utilitarian  to  the  pictorial  view  and 
totally  ignore  the  archaeological  view ;  but  in  the  utilitarian  pro- 
ceeding they  frequently  adopt  an  inconvenient  form  of  pews. 

The  late  Mr,  Hartshorne  used  to  say  when  he  saw  the  induction 
of  a  new  incumbent,  "  There  goes  another  church." 

It  is  argued  that  in  replacing  without  authority,  we  are  only 
doing  what  mediaeval  architects  did,  and  that  if  they  had  not  done 
so  we  should  still  be  worshipping  in  small  rude  huts  instead  of  the 
lofty  ornate  buildings  which  we  see  around.  There  is  this 
difference — they  had  styles  of  their  own  ;  and,  though  doubtless 
they  often  destroyed  what  they  ought  to  have  kept,  yet  they  did  not 
deceive,  they  left  their  ancestors'  impress  on  their  ancestors'  work, 
and  their  own  impress  on  their  own  work.  We  have  confessedly 
no  style,  and  with  us  a  restored  church  is  generally  a  building  which 
cannot  be  appealed  to  as  an  example.  We  cannot  be  certain  how 
much  is  original  and  how  much  new  invention,  and  on  close  enquiry 
we  find  usually  that  very  many  parts  have  been  altered  from  their 
original  form,  rechiselled  and  in  one  way  or  other  rendered  valueless 
as  examples. 

When  contemptible  tasteless  new  churches  are  erected  we  may 
lament ;  but  when  an  old  church  is  spoilt  or  needlessly  altered,  the 
damage  cannot  be  undone,  even  if  money  was  forthcoming. 

When  new  fittings  inapplicable  to  the  liturgy  are  put  up  we 
may  lament,  but  when  old  wood-work  is  destroyed  we  cannot 
recover  it.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
duplicate  of  an  old  church  or  of  old  woodwork.  These  remains  are 
the  truthful  evidences  of  England's  history  ;  and  when  destroyed, 
one  line,  or  it  may  be  more,  of  our  national  history  is  gone  for  ever. 

I^  is  not  always  that  the  architects  are  to  blame — they  say  very 
fairly,  "  If  I  don't  do  it  some  other  architect  will." 

There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  many  restorations, 
even  when  the  intentions  are  conservative.  What  is  restoration  ] 
I  will  assume  it  to  be  a  putting  of  something  into  a  state  differing 
from  its  state  at  a  given  time,  but  like  its  state  at  some  former 
time.  It  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  you  cannot  ascertain  its 
original  state,  nor  its  state  at  any  long  antecedent  time.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  ? 

There  is  no  rule  which  you  can  apply  to  all  restorations ;  but  I 
maintain  that  the  great  object  is  to  avoid  deception,  and  I  have  not 
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seen  a  case  in  which  this  could  not  have  been  done ;  though  in 
some  cases  the  result  might  have  been  in  the  parson's  eyes,  or  at  all 
events  in  those  of  his  wife,  less  "pretty"  than  it  is.  In  these 
observations  the  term  is  often  used  in  the  common  sense  to  include 
all  repairs  and  alterations. 

In  restorations  we  have  to  guard,  as  far  as  we  can,  against  two 
evils — destruction  and  forgery.  In  my  opinion  the  latter  is  the 
greater  evil  of  the  two.  It  is  better  to  say  nothing  than  to  tell 
a  lie. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  "forgery"  to  insert  a  stone, — for 
instance,  a  piece  of  string-course — but  I  mean  by  "  forgery,"  an  inser- 
tion or  addition  of  something  which  pretends  to  be  original  in  that 
place,  or  exadiy  of  the  form  of  the  original,  and  for  whicK  form 
there  is  no  authority  in  that  place. 

As  to  the  method  of  restoring,  difficulties  often  occur. 

A  window  may  have  the  original  jambs  and  outer  orders  of  the 
arch  remaining,  but  all  the  tracery  gone,  and  wooden  mullions 
inserted.  This  is  a  common  case,  and  occurred  in  three  of  the  five 
churches  hereafter  described.  In  some  cases  a  different  stone  may- 
be used  for  the  inserted  parts,  which  would  in  great  measure  prevent 
deception.  Questions  as  to  the  pitch  of  roof  to  be  adopted  often 
form  difficulties. 

We  can  do  but  little  to  check  these  "  restorations  "  and  altera- 
tions, but  I  think  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  record  of  the 
changes  and  repairs  made,  whether  good  or  bad. 

In  many  cases  the  architects  would  assist,  and  in  most  cases  it 
is  necessary  that  this  record  should  be  done  by  some  one  who 
understands  scale  drawing. 

It  will  not  do  to  be  content  with  the  assertion  that  the  whole  is 
as  it  was.  Of  course  that  is  never  true.  It  generally  happens  that 
little  or  no  record  is  kept  of  the  state  before  "  restoration."  That 
is  not  necessary  for  the  builder's  or  architect's  purpose,  and  generally 
is  not  wanted  by  the  restorers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  whole  church 
for  the  purpose  of  record  of  restoration,  as  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  student  has  the  record  at  the  church,  but  of  course  it  is 
advisable  that  scale  drawings  of  the  building  should  be  made 
before  the  alterations.  It  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  describe  a 
certain  state  of  a  building  without  scale  drawings ;  but  these  we 
cannot  hope  often  to  get. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  great  depository  of 
plans  in  London,  to  which  architects  might  send  the  plans  which 
were  of  no  use  to  them,  and  where  the  plans  might  be  well  arranged 
under  proper  curators,  and  consulted  by  students  for  a  small  fee. 
There  are  tons  of  valuable  plans  stored  away  in  closets  and  attics 
of  architects   offices,    which  they  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  if 
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deposited  in  some  place  of  safety,  and  I  believe  that  several 
architects  engaged  to  send  their  plans  to  any  such  depository  if 
established  on  a  good  principle. 

The  small  size  of  our  plates  (8vo.)  is  an  obstacle  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  architectural  changes  ;  and  the  expense  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  plates  would  not  be  repaid  by  the  interest  of  the 
subject. 

On  the  subject  of  restoration  I  find  the  following  remarks  in  the 
address  by  the  President  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute at  Northampton  : — "  Thus  it  comes  that  to  the  archaeological 
student  an  unrestored  church  is  a  special  dehght,  but  when  the 
conclusion  is  drawn,  that  therefore  no  church  shoidd  be  restored ; 
that  no  improvement  must  be  attempted ;  that  we  must  neither, 
like  the  men  of  old,  boldly  put  our  new  work  in  the  place  of  that  of 
our  predecessors,  nor  yet,  as  we  have  lately  been  doing,  lovingly  try 
to  reinstate  what  they  did,  but  must  retain  all  as  we  hnd  it ;  we  feel 
there  must  surely  be  some  mistake,  that  surely  this  new  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments  outruns  all  discretion.  And 
that  it  does  so  seems  quite  certain  when  we  find  it  gravely  argued 
that  if  a  church  is  too  small,  or  in  any  way  inconvenient  for  its 
main  purpose — the  public  worship  of  God — we  must  carefully  pre- 
serve it  as  it  is,  putting,  if  need  be,  iron  bands  to  keep  its  stones 
together,  and  building  beside  it  another  church  for  use.  This 
suggestion  is  so  preposterous  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  argue  against 
it.  Of  course  it  might  be  possible  to  adopt  it  in  the  case  of  a  very 
few  buildings  of  very  great  interest." 

Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong — whether  we  advocate  it  or  not — 
we  may  be  certain  that  people  will  not  build  new  churches  alongside 
of  disused  old  ones,  and  so  we  had  better  act  according  to  the 
probable  circumstances. 

So  far  as  the  restoration  of  the  buildings  is  concerned  our  pro- 
ceeding is  aesthetic,  but  when  we  come  to  the  mending  or  re-arranging 
old  pews,  or  making  new  ones,  our  work  must  needs  be  in  part 
practical.  Every  table  you  use,  every  seat  you  sit  on,  every  hassock 
or  stool  you  kneel  on,  does  not  fit  all  persons  equally  well.  They 
are,  or  should  be,  calculated  for  the  average  of  persons,  and  are 
compromises.  There  are  many  men  who  cannot  be  made  to  under- 
stand or  allow  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third. 
There  are  two  matters  which  you  will  find  really  have  to  rule  church 
pews.  Are  men  to  take  hats  to  church,  and  are  congregations  to 
kneel  1 

At  present  most  men  go  in  hats  to  church,  which  hats  cannot 
be  put  in  their  pocket  when  in  church,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be 
carried  on  their  skulls. 

Besides  this,  men  object  in  general  to  kicking  their  own  hats,  or 
having  them  kicked  by  others. 
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At  present  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  contains  orders 
for  kneeling.  What  is  kneeling  1  There  are  at  least  three  positions 
of  this  body  which  go  for  kneeling  in  England.  L  Sitting  fully 
on  the  seat,  but  bending  the  body  forward — very  inconvenient  to 
some  after  a  meal.  2.  Partly  sitting  and  resting  the  knees  on  some 
hassock  or  stool  in  front,  which  for  this  purpose  is  best  high  and 
sloped.  This  is  what  I  call  squatting.  3.  Not  touching  the  seat 
but  resting  the  body  on  the  knees. 

There  is  a  fourth  position  often  seen  in  Eoman  Catholic 
countries — placing  the  knees  on  the  floor,  but  sitting  on  the  heels. 
In  Spain  they  have  no  chairs — only  pieces  of  carpet. 

It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  congregations  adhere  to 
the  first  and  second  positions,  and  that  most  of  the  clergy  acquiesce 
at  least  in  the  second,  and  practice  it  when  not  doing  duty. 

In  most  churches  no  appliances  are  given  to  the  poor  to  enable 
them  to  kneel  except  on  the  floor,  which  to  say  the  least  is  incon- 
convenient  in  our  3  ^  or  2  M  0  \  pews. 

Assuming  that  kneeling  ought  to  be  practised,  there  are 
manifestly  three  great  advantages  in  a  kneeling  stool  the  whole 
length  of  the  pew  over  the  hassocks.  It  is  right  whether  the  pew 
is  occupied  by  one  or  many  ;  the  sitter  can  put  the  feet  partly  imder 
the  stool  and  gain  room,  and  the  frequent  shifting  and  kicking  of 
hassocks  is  not  obligatory. 

What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  hassock  '"?  In  old  times 
people  strewed  passages  with  rushes.  Perhaps  they  used  the  lumps 
of  what  is  called  hassock-grass  to  kneel  on. 

As  I  have  given  rules  and  measures  for  church  pews  in  a  former 
volume  of  our  publication,  I  need  not  say  more  on  that  subject 
now. 

In  the  following  descriptions  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe 
the  churches  farther  than  necessary  for  understanding  the  circum- 
stances of  the  "  restorations." 

I  have  restricted  the  word  ''seat"  to  the  board  on  which  people 
sit,  and  used  the  word  "  pew  "  for  the  front,  back,  floor,  seat,  and 
ends. 

I  will  now  describe  the  principal  alterations  made  in  late  years 
in  five  churches  in  the  parishes  around  my  own. 

Adston,  restored  about  1843  and  18GG. 
Moreton        „  „      1846. 

Eydon  „  „      1866. 

Byfield  „  in     1873. 

Woodford      „  „      1878. 

Where  the  term  "  new  design"  is  used  it  means  that  there  was  no 
authority  for  the  form  m  that  place- — that  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
original  was  gone,  or  that  the  new  work  was  not  copied  from  the 
old. 
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The  measures  given  are  mostly  mean  measures,  as  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  lengths  of  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  nave 
or  chancel  are  alike,  nor  the  widths  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  nave  or  chancel. 

In  the  ground  plans  the  plinths  and  bases  are  omitted. 
Adston. — This  chapel  was  once  served  by  the  monks  of  Ashby. 
The  incumbency  is  now  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  landowners. 
The  chapel  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  and  a  porch, 
attached  to  the  west  end.  The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an 
arcade  of  three  arches.  The  whole  is  of  the  local  red  sand-stone.  The 
internal  length  of  the  nave  is  33^.  7^,  and  the  internal  width  of  nave 
and  aisle  together  is  27  ^.  5  \  No  old  woodwork  of  any  value  re- 
mained in  my  recollection.  Previous  to  1843  no  chancel  existed,  but 
an  arch  of  construction  was  visible  in  the  east  wall  of  the  nave. 
About  1843  the  present  chancel  Avas  built,  and  the  south  wall  of 
the  aisle  was  rebuilt,  but,  I  believe,  is  exactly  as  it  was.  A  small 
bell-cot  on  the  west  gable  and  a  porch  at  at  the  west  end  were 
added.  About  1863  the  pewing  was  altered,  but  is  still  incon- 
venient. 

Morefon  Pinl-ney. — The  incumbency  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
Oriel  College,  which  is  also  the  impropriator  of  the  rectory. 

The  church  is  composed  of  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  south 
aisle,  and  west  tower,  with  porches  attached  to  both  aisles.  Each 
aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  aicade  of  three  arches. 

The  building  is  mainly  of  red  sandstone,  but  with  portions  of 
lime  stone. 

The  interior  length  of  the  nave  is  45^.  3\,  and  the  interior 
width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  together  is  40  ^  8  \ 

The  interior  length  of  the  chancel,  including  the  chancel  arch, 
is  30  f.  9  i.,  and  the  interior  width  is  15  f.  \l\ 

Previous  to  the  repairs,  the  chancel  walls  leaned  outwards  many 
inches,  and  the  east  end  was  much  cracked.  The  west  window  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  was  a  three-light  nearly  flat-headed 
insertion,  with  three-foiled  or  five-foiled  lights,  (I  only  drew  the 
outhne),  which  doubtless  had  supplanted  a  lancet,  like  the  next 
window  to  the  east.  A  low  side  window  existed  under  this  like 
the  one  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  but  stopped  up.  The  lower 
part  of  the  three  east  windows  was  blocked  up,  and  the  bases  of  the 
two  internal  attached  shafts  had  been  cut  away.  The  base  of  the 
shaft  of  the  piscina  had  been  mutilated,  but  enough  remained  to 
give  the  exact  moulding. 

One  of  the  bases  of  the  north  doorway  of  the  chancel  had  been 
mutilated,  but  part  remained  to  show  the  moulding. 

The  roof,  preceding  the  repairs  was  a  tie-beam  king-post  roof 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  and  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  first 
roof,  1  suppose,  had  no  curved  braces,  for  there  were  no  corbels, 
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but  only  principals  coupled  about  half  way  up,  perhaps  with 
triangular  blocks  in  the  angles.  This  very  unstable  form  of  roof 
was,  I  think,  common  in  Early-English  chancels,  and  caused  the 
destruction  of  many. 

This  chancel  is  remarkable  as  showing  an  unusually  early  use 
of  diagonal  buttresses,  which  before  the  rebuilding  were  set  on 
ununiformly. 

The  church  was  restored  about  1846. 

The  whole  chancel  was  taken  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
foundations  and  rebuilt  in  its  original  form,  except  as  stated  here- 
after. Such  old  stones  of  strings,  windows,  &c.,  as  were  sound 
were  used  again,  the  broken  ones  being  replaced  by  new  pieces. 

The  variations  made  in  the  rebuilding  are  these.  The  west 
window  of  the  south  wall  is  now  similar  to  the  central  one  in  that 
wall.  The  low  side  window  existing  under  the  inserted  window  was 
not  replaced.  The  string  outside  forming  hoods,  dropped  3\  between 
the  east  window  in  the  south  wall  and  the  central  one  in  the  south 
wall.  This  drop  w^as  not  reproduced.  The  lengths  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular parts  of  the  sill  string  on  the  south  outside,  at  the  back  of 
the  piscina,  were  not  exactly  reproduced. 

The  bases  of  the  north  doorway  are  copied  from  the  mutilated 
original.  The  bases  of  the  internal  shafts  of  the  east  window  are 
of  new  design,  the  originals  having  been  cut  away. 

The  roof  is  of  new  design  and  necessitated  corbels  which  did 
not  exist  before. 

The  base  of  the  central  shaft  of  the  piscina  is  new,  copied  from 
the  mutilated  original. 

Before  the  repairs,  the  south  arcade  and  clerestory  above  it, 
were  in  a  bad  state.  The  tracery  and  mullions  of  the  east  window 
of  the  south  aisle  had  been  taken  away,  but  the  outer  order  of  the 
arch  and  the  hood-mould  remained. 

The  clerestory  was  an  addition  of  perhaps  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
the  pitch  of  the  old  roof  being  shown  by  the  projecting  drip  on  the 
tower,  now  inside  the  church.  The  roof  was  a  flat  tie-beam 
construction,  with  wall  posts  resting  on  corbels,  and  was  in  a  very 
bad  state. 

The  south  arcade  and  clerestory  were  rebuilt  as  they  were  before. 
Tracery  of  a  new  design  was  inserted  in  the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle.  The  entrarce  to  the  rood-loft  stairs  from  the  south 
aisle  was  destroyed.  The  new  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  the  same 
design  as  the  former  one,  but  of  deal  instead  of  oak.  The  basin  of 
the  font  was  placed  on  a  new^  base  and  in  a  new  position. 

Before  the  repairs,  a  gallery  existed  at  the  west  end,  and  the  area 
of  the  church  and  chancel  was  occupied  by  pews  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes.  No  woodwork  of  value  remained.  The  whole  has  been 
repewed  in  deal. 

The  tower  and  bell-framing  have  not  yet  been  repaired. 
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Eydon. — The  incumbency  is  a  rectory  now  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  church  before  the  "  restoration" 
consisted  of  chancel,  north  chancel-aisle,  nave,  north  aisle,  part  of 
a  south  aisle,  and  tower  at  the  west  end.  A  porch  was  attached  to 
the  south  aisle.  The  north  aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an 
arcade  of  four  arches.  The  whole  was  of  the  local  red  sandstone. 
The  internal  length  of  the  nave  is  44  ^.  8  ^,  and  the  internal  width 
of  nave  and  north  aisle  together  is  29  ^  1  ^  The  internal  length  of 
the  chancel,  including  the  chancel  arch,  is  26  ^.  9  \,  and  the  width 
15  f.  6i. 

The  south  wall  of  the  nave  and  the  adjunct,  or  part  of  south 
aisle,  were  not  of  ancient  date  or  of  architectural  interest. 

Of  the  three  pillars  in  the  north  arcade,  the  west  one  is  of 
Transitional  character — perhaps  about  1180 — and  is  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  the  church  then  existing.  The  central  and 
east  pillars  were  octagonal,  on  square  plinths,  and  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  These,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  were  of 
the  local  red  sandstone.  They  were  somewhat  mutilated,  especially 
as  to  the  bases. 

The  clerestory  over  the  north  arcade  is  narrow,  and  contains  no 
windows. 

The  roof  was  in  a  decayed  state.  The  window  in  the  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle  is  a  three-light  flat-headed  insertion — perhaps  of 
the  scA^enteenth  century — and  the  east  window  of  the  aisle,  previous 
to  the  alteration,  was  of  the  same  character. 

The  tower  is  a  remarkably  good  example  of  ashlar  work,  but 
cruelly  hidden  and  jDcnetrated  by  ivy.  The  buttress  at  its  south- 
east angle  shows  that  no  south  aisle  existed  when  it  was  built. 

Some  remains  of  old  pewing  were  mixed  with  more  modern  con- 
structions, but  were  of  plain  design,  and  had  been  altered  in  modern 
times. 

The  alterations  were  made  about  1866.  The  south  wall  of  the 
nave  and  the  adjunct  were  pulled  down  and  a  proper  aisle  built, 
and  an  arcade  connecting  it  with  the  nave ;  but  unfortunately  the 
arcade  was  made  much  higher  than  that  on  the  north  side,  with  no 
clerestory  over  it,  and  with  a  hideous  roof  covering  the  south  half 
of  the  nave  and  the  lean-to  aisle  in  one  slope.  The  two  decayed 
pillars  on  the  north,  of  red  stone,  were  replaced  in  Bath  stone,  but 
not  accurately  copied,  the  square  plinth  being  omitted.  This  change 
was  needless,  as  most  of  the  original  stones  might  have  been  used, 
and  plenty  of  the  same  material  was  close  at  hand.  One  of  the 
original  pillars  is  erected  in  the  adjoining  shrubbery.  A  window 
was  inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle.  This  wall,  with 
its  doorway  and  windows,  was  complete,  and  the  efiect  of  the  new 
window  is  not  to  be  admired,  but  the  church  was  dark  from  modern 
coloured  glass ;  and  so  to  cure  the  one  evil  they  made  a  worse. 
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Thft  pewing  is  of  new  design — not  very  good. 

The  present  vestry  and  organ-chamber  is  formed  out  of  the 
north  chancel-aisle,  and  extends  farther  east  than  the  old  aisle. 

The  west  face  of  the  tower  is  much  disfigured  by  a  large  and 
brilliant  new  clock  face,  which  is  not  visible  from  any  part  of  the 
village,  and  tlierefore  uselessly  obtrusive. 

By  field. — This  incumbency  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  Corpus 
College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  composed  of  a  chancel  with  vestry 
on  the  north,  nave,  north  aisle,  south  aisle  with  porch  attached,  a 
small  cross  aisle,  or  chapel,  called  the  Trafford  aisle,  and  tower  with 
spire  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  (Plate,  jig.  1.). 

The  building  is  almost  entirely  of  the  local  brown  and  blue 
marlstone,  but  with  some  portions  of  limestone. 

The  internal  length  of  the  nave  is  55  ^  8\,  and  the  internal 
width  of  the  nave  and  aisle  together  54  ^.  10  ^  The  internal  length 
of  the  chancel,  including  the  chancel  arch,  is  39  *.  4  \,  and  the 
width  17^.  lOi. 

Before  the  repairs,  the  whole  roof  was  in  a  very  unsound  state. 
The  chancel  was  ceiled  and  the  top  of  the  east  window  cut  off  by  the 
ceiling.  The  tracery  of  the  window  had  been  taken  out  and  wooden 
mullions  substituted,  but  the  outer  order  of  the  arch  and  the  hood- 
mould  remained.  The  roof  of  the  nave  next  previous  to  the  last 
repairs,  was  a  low  pitched  tie-beam  roof  with  wall  posts  resting  on  cor- 
bels, and  was  the  third  roof  which  had  existed ;  which  fact  was  shown 
in  this  way — the  north  and  south  arcades  are  each  of  four  pointed 
arches.  The  clerestory  windows  contemporary  with  them  were  of 
circular  outline  containing  four  foils,  and  placed  exactly  over  the 
three  pillars  on  each  side.  (Plate,  fig.  5.)  The  present  tower 
appears  to  have  been  added  to  the  nave  ;  but,  if  the  nave  was  com- 
pleted before  the  erection  of  the  tower,  we  may  assume  that  the 
roof  was  set  out  in  accordance  with  the  four  foil  windows.  At  a 
later  time,  and  after  the  erection  of  the  tower,  the  four  foil  windows 
were  blocked  up,  and  new  clerestory  windows  inserted,  not  of  a 
uniform  pattern,  and  not  symmetrically  placed,  cutting  off  parts  of 
the  circular  ones.  The  roof  which  followed  this  alteration  was  of  a 
somewhat  higher  pitch  than  the  recent  roof,  as  shown  by  the  drip 
on  the  tower,  and  was  of  tie-beam  construction,  with  wall  posts 
below  the  beams.  Some  of  these  wall  posts  came  into  the  old 
circular  windows,  and  the  chases,  or  grooves  for  them  were  visible 
when  the  plaster  was  removed. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  roof  lately  taken  down  was  con- 
structed, which  was  of  the  same  class,  but  of  a  lower  pitch,  and 
with  tie-beams  not  at  the  same  places  as  the  previous  ones. 

The  ridge  of  the  chancel  roof  was  a  little  higher  than  that  of 
the  nave  roof. 
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The  pewing  was  for  the  most  part  original  of  very  good  design 
and  in  its  original  position.  The  central  passage  east  and  west  was 
7  ^.  0  ^  in  width,  and  the  passage  north  and  south  was  6  ^  9  \ 
Passages  4  ^  5  \  wide  divided  the  four  main  blocks  from  the  four 
blocks  in  the  aisles,  so  that  there  were  in  all  eight  blocks.  In  some 
parts  the  old  pews  had  been  altered  and  modern  pews  substituted. 
(Fig.  1.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  main  passage  north  and  south,  was  not 
exactly  opposite  to  the  north  and  south  doorways. 

The  two  main  west  blocks  had  six  pews  each  3^.  4\  from 
middle  to  middle  of  top  rails,  and  the  two  east  main  blocks  had  five 
pews  each  3^.  4\  from  middle  to  middle.  It  is  uncertain  how 
many  pews  the  other  four  blocks  ( in  the  aisles )  had  originally. 
(Fig.  1.)  The  pew  ends  were  2^.  10  i.  high  from  the  top  of  the 
sill  which  was  6  \  deep.  The  seats  were  mostly  about  1  *.  wide 
and  the  book  boards  about  7^  (Fig.  10.)  The  panels  were  of 
feather-edged  boards  set  perpendicularly.  The  floors  were  below  the 
tops  of  the  sills. 

The  upper  part  of  the  panels  of  the  fronts,  backs,  and  ends 
(except  the  backs  at  the  west  end  of  the  church)  was  filled  with 
tracery :  which,  as  usual  in  this  part  of  England,  was  in  separate 
pieces,  fixed  in  grooves  cut  in  the  studs. 

The  four  main  blocks  had  fronts  and  backs,  each  of  four  pairs  of 
panels  ;  which  (except  the  backs  at  the  west  end)  contained  tracery — 
the  tracery  of  each  pair  being  almost  identical  and  carved  in  one 
piece  of  wood.  (Fig.  6.)  Only  one  of  the  small  intermediate  studs 
(Fig.  7.)  remained.  The  upper  part  of  the  roll  runs  up  in  front  of 
the  tracery  to  the  top  rail. 

The  top  rails  of  the  pew  ends  over-hung  the  studs  from 
J  \  to  1^  ^  This  over-hang  is  usual  in  old  pew  ends,  and  improves 
their  appearance.     It  is  not  often  found  in  new  work. 

At  the  four  angles  of  each  block  the  top  rails  were  not  mitred, 
but  the  rail  lying  east  and  west  ran  past  the  rail  lying  north  and 
south,  the  latter  being  let  into  the  former.     (Figs.  10  ^  12.) 

The  upper  part  of  the  angle  posts  was  bevelled  in  an  odd  way 
to  fit  the  top  rails.     (Fig.  12.) 

Many  pieces  of  tracery  were  lacking.  The  separations  between 
the  pews  were  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  stud.  (Fig.  11.) 
Each  half  was  of  five  boards  set  perpendicularly,  and  reaching  to 
the  floor. 

These  boards  had  a  feather-edge  on  one  side  and  groove  on  the 
other — the  edges  pointing  to  the  north  in  the  blocks  to  the  south 
of  the  main  central  passage,  and  to  the  south  in  the  blocks  to  the 
north  of  the  same. 

The  outside  top  rails  (Fig  13)  were  of  a  difierent  section  from 
the  dividing  rails.    (Fig.  IJf.) 
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No  old  woodsvork  remained  in  the  chancel,  nor  was  the  pulpit 
of  ancient  date.  A  o-alleiy  occiii)i(Ml  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
blocked  up  the  tower  aich  ;  another  gallery  was  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  an  organ  gallery  occupied  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 

The  cliurch  was  repaired  in  1873.  All  the  galleries  were 
taken  away.  A  roof  of  new  design  was  placed  in  the  chancel. 
The  east  window  was  being  filled  with  tracery  of  new  design. 
The  interior  sill-string  was  traceable  when  the  plaster  was  removed. 
(Fig.  3.)  The  section  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  it  was  not 
reproduced.  At  one  place  it  was  worked  on  the  angle  of  the  splay 
of  a  window. 

The  sedilia  were  repaired,  but  the  hood-mould  had  been  cut 
away,  and  only  the  thickness  was  given,  and  this  has  not  been 
reproduced.  It  is  certain  that  the  head  was  not  exactly  as  it  is 
now. 

In  the  nave  the  roof  was  renewed  and  put  back  to  its  former 
pitch,  but  covered  with  slate  instead  of  lead. 

The  parapet  of  the  chancel  was  slightly  lowered  to  bring  the 
roof  down  to  that  of  the  nave. 

The  squinches  in  the  tower  were  repaired. 

The  pewing  was  considerably  altered.  The  passages  were 
narrowed,  and  the  length  from  north  to  south  of  the  main  blocks 
of  pews  was  increased  by  a  pair  of  panels. 

All  the  tracery,  buttresses,  &c.,  were  repaired,  and  the  old  work 
placed  in  the  two  main  east  blocks.  The  other  blocks  were  made 
of  similar  design  and  of  oak. 

Immediately  after  the  repairs  were  completed  the  spire  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  damaged.  It  was  soon  after  repaired,  and 
a  conductor  placed  on  it. 

This  tower  and  spire  are  given  in  Wickes's  work  on  Toioers  and 
Spires. 

In  1877  a  considerable  alteration  was  made.  The  east  wall  of 
the  north  aisle,  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  and  the 
vestry  were  pulled  down,  the  north  aisle  was  prolonged ;  the  two 
chancel  windows  were  reused,  but  in  different  positions. 

The  east  part  of  the  north  aisle  was  made  an  organ  chamber 
and  vestry,  and  an  arch  was  constructed  between  it  and  the  chancel. 
The  original  state  is  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4- 

An  organ  chamber  was  proposed  which  would  have  been  better, 
musically,  than  the  present  one,  and  which  would  have  left  the 
history  of  the  building  evident. 

Woodford  liaise. — The  incumbency  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  rectory  is  impropriate  in  two  moieties. 
The  church  stands  on  a  steep  incline  to  the  north-north-west,  and 
before  the  recent  repairs  comprised  a  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle, 
south  aisle  with  porch  attached  to  it,  and  west  tower.     It  was  almost 
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entirely  of  local  red  sandstone.  The  internal  length  of  the  nave 
is  42 i.  11^.,  and  the  internal  width  of  nave  and  aisles  together  is 
40  ^.  6  \  The  internal  length  of  the  chancel,  including  the  chancel 
arch,  is  37  f.,  and  the  width  15  f.  8^.     (Fig.  1.) 

Before  the  alterations  the  tower  was  supposed  to  be  unsafe.  It 
had  once  been  larger,  but  long  ago  the  north-west  angle  had  given 
way,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  stage,  and  all  the  north  wall  and 
the  north-west  angle  were  taken  down.  A  new  north  wall  was 
built,  thinner  than  the  old  one,  and  nearer  to  the  south  wall,  in 
which  an  arched  recess  was  made,  the  object  of  which  I  cannot 
explain.  (Figs.  1  and  2.)  It  may  have  been  merely  to  give 
standing  room  for  ringers. 

Two  large  buttresses  were  built  diagonally  to  support  the  north- 
west and  south-west  angles,  and  these  were  of  large  projection,  and 
of  good  red  stone.  (Figs.  1  and  2.)  It  is  uncertain  whether 
these  were  added  when  the  tower  was  decreased,  or  at  a  subsequent 
time.  A  facing  of  ashlar  was  added  to  the  lower  part  of  the  west 
face  of  the  tower.  The  lowest  window  of  this  face  was  a  single 
round-headed  light. 

When  the  north  wall  and  north-west  angle  of  the  diminished 
tower  had  been  carried  above  the  nave  roof,  a  new  upper  stage  was 
erected,  and  windows  inserted  in  the  middle  of  it.  These  windows 
are  of  two  five-foiled  lights  under  the  pointed  arch.  They  were 
probably  the  windows  of  the  former  tower  reused. 

The  tower  arch  had  parallel  jambs  5  ^  7  ^  apart,  and  the  arch 
was  pointed  of  one  order,  not  chamfered.  It  was  not  placed  sym- 
metrically with  the  arcades  or  with  the  tower.     (Figs.  1,  2,  3.) 

At  8^.  10  \  above  the  impost  of  this  arch  was  a  ledge  6  \  wide, 
above  which  the  wall  was  so  much  thinner.  (Fig.  3. )  On  the 
north  side  of  the  north-west  respond  was  an  upright  joint,  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  but  this  joint  did  not  go  through  the  wall.  It  appeared  that 
the  tower  arch,  with  the  wall  in  which  it  stood,  up  to  the  ledge,  was 
contemporary  with  the  north  arcade.  No  signs  of  alteration  or  dis- 
location were  to  be  seen  when  the  plaster  was  taken  off. 

An  upright  joint,  not  of  quoins,  existed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
north-east  respond,  showing  that  an  aisle  existed  before  the  late  aisle. 

The  west  window  of  the  aisle  was,  and  is,  one  lancet,  of  which 
the  outer  jambs  and  arch  were  apparently  contemporary  with  the 
arcade,  but  the  inner  jambs  were  contemporary  with  the  north  wall 
of  the  aisle.  The  junction  was  quite  distinct  on  the  outside,  but 
not  opposite  the  joint  mentioned. 

The  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  leaned  outwards,  and  so  did 
the  north  arcade,  and  the  clearstory  on  it. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  was  a  low-pitched  tie-beam  roof,  of  well- 
moulded  timbers,  with  wall-posts  and  curved  struts.  As  the 
beams  had  sagged,  they  had  pushed  outwards  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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struts,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  ends  of  the  beams  from  the 
plates,  and  so  taken  oft"  the  vertical  pressure.  It  was  covered  with 
lead. 

The  north  arcade,  and  the  wall  over  it,  had  gone  outwards  before 
the  late  clearstory  was  built,  but  had,  together  with  the  clearstory, 
given  way  still  farther,  and  pushed  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle  out 
too. 

The  clearstory  had  been  altered  more  than  once.  The  windows 
were  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  and  those  on  the  south  side  were 
plain  wooden  frames. 

The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  was  a  two-light  poinl^ed 
window,  but  the  mullion  and  the  bars  diverging  from  it  had  been 
taken  away. 

The  east  and  west  windows  of  the  south  aisle  were  large 
rectangular  openings;  which  had  superseded  the  original  windows. 
The  east  window  in  the  south  wall  of  this  aisle  was  a  two-light 
window,  under  a  horizontal  label,  and  evidently  not  contemporary 
with  the  two  other  windows  in  the  south  wall.  It  appeared 
probable  that  no  window  existed  here  at  first,  at  all  events  no 
window  like  the  other  two.  This  window  was  probably  of  the 
same  date  as  the  alteration  of  the  east  window  of  the  chancel, 
mentioned  hereafter. 

The  chancel  had  three  Avindows  on  the  north.  The  west  one  of 
these  was  a  two-light  flat-headed  window,  with  each  light  five- 
foiled — of  course  an  insertion.  The  middle  window  was  a  two- 
light  pointed  one,  but  had  been  reconstructed  unskilfully. 

The  chancel  appeared  to  have  been  lengthened  at  an  early  time, 
which  was  shown  by  different  plinth  and  different  work,  both  on 
the  north  and  south  sides. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel  was  of  three  lights,  and  retained 
its  original  jambs  and  the  outer  member  of  the  arch,  but  the 
mullions  and  tracery  bars  had  been  destroyed — new  mullions 
inserted,  and  the  head  filled  in  so  that  the  three  lights  were  three 
equal  lancets. 

The  chancel  roof  was  a  plain  tie-beam  construction,  not  moulded, 
and  of  no  great  age.  The  line  of  the  beams  cut  the  chancel  arch. 
It  was  partly,  and  a  few  years  ago  wholly,  covered  with  "  stone 
slates." 

A  small  portion  of  the  base  of  the  screen  remained,  the  upper 
part  having  been  destroyed  by  a  former  incumbent.  Some  cuttings 
in  the  arch,  just  above  the  caps,  showed  the  height  to  which  it  had 
reached. 

Portions  of  the  old  chancel  stalls  remained. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  church  was  the  old  pewing,  which  was 
tolerably  complete  and  in  its  original  position — certainly  one  of  the 
best  examples  remaining  of  late  years  in  the  south  division  of  the 
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coiinty.  One  aisle  is  narrower  than  the  other,  and  this  example 
showed  the  old  method  of  pewing  in  wide  and  narrow  aisles. 
(Fig.  1.)  The  two  main  passages  were  5  ^  wide.  The  north-east 
and  south-east  blocks  consisted  of  four  pews  each,  3  ^.  7  \  average 
from  middle  to  middle.  The  north-west  and  south-west  blocks  were 
of  four  pews  each,  2^.  11  \  average  from  middle  to  middle.  The  pew 
ends  were  2  ^.  9  \  high  from  the  top  of  the  sill,  which  was  6  \  deep. 
The  seats  were  mostly  about  1  ^.  2  i.  wide  and  1 1  \  thick,  and  the 
book-boards  about  7  \  wide.  The  backs  and  fronts  were  of  feather- 
edged  boards  set  perpendicularly.  The  divisions  of  boards  set 
horizontally,  reaching  to  the  floor.  This  pewing  closely  resembled 
that  at  Byfield  already  described,  but  diff'ered  in  the  following 
details  : — 

The  fronts  and  backs  were  divided  by  a  stud  with  a  buttress  on 
it,  into  two  portions,  then  by  studs,  without  buttresses,  into  four 
portions.     (Figs.  J/,  and  5.) 

The  top  rails  were  mitred  at  the  angles.  The  buttresses  had  no 
nosing  half  way  up.     (Fig.  9.) 

The  separations  between  the  pews  were  divided  into  three  por- 
tions by  studs  (Fig.  12),  and  the  boards  of  the  panels  were  placed 
horizontally. 

The  top  rails  of  fronts,  backs,  and  divisions  were  as  Fig.  10, 
and  the  pew  ends  as  Fig.  11.  In  Fig.  8  the  top  rail  is  incorrectly 
given. 

The  church  has  been  "restored"  in  the  present  year.  The 
k>wer,  north  aisle,  north  arcade,  and  nave-roof  were  pulled  down. 
The  north  arcade  and  north  aisle  were  re-erected  as  before,  except 
the  east  end  of  the  aisle. 

The  north  doorway  was  re-built  but  blocked  up  and  the  pews 
placed  across  it. 

The  nave  roof  is  now  steeper  than  before  and  covered  with  tiles. 

The  tower  is  of  new  design,  and  of  larger  size  than  the  former  one. 

The  west  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  north  aisle  was  formed,  with  an  arch  into 
the  chancel.  The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  was  removed  to 
the  east  end  of  the  addition.  The  flat-headed  window  before  men- 
tioned, was  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  next 
window  was  placed  further  east.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel 
had  tracery  of  new  design  placed  in  it.  The  new  clearstory  windows 
were  copied  from  one  on  the  north  side. 

A  small  single  lancet,  like  that  in  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  was  placed  in  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle. 

The  chancel  arch  was  taken  down  and  partly  renewed. 

The  pavement  of  the  east  part  of  the  chancel,  which  was  of  large 
slabs,  was  discarded,  and  tiles  substituted. 
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The  east  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  before 
mentioned  was  taken  out,  and  a  window  like  the  other  south 
windows  was  inserted.     No  such  had  existed  in  that  place. 

The  south  porch  was  pulled  down,  and  reconstructed  at  a  little 
dilferent  level. 

The  bells  were  placed  on  a  new  fro  me. 

The  whole  of  the  pewing  has  been  entirely  altered.  The 
passages  have  been  decreased  in  width,  and  the  blocks  of  pews 
increased  in  length  north  and  south  by  one  pair  of  panels,  destroy- 
ing the  old  arrangement.  The  pews  are  now  of  various  widths,  from 
2^.  8\  to  3^  1\,  mostly  2^.  11\  The  divisions  and  their  positions 
relatively  to  the  pew  ends  are  altered,  and  they  do  not  now  reach 
to  the  floors.  The  pew  ends  of  the  north-east  and  south-east  blocks 
have  been  discarded  as  too  wide.  The  top  rails  of  the  ends  do  not 
now  overhang  the  studs.  The  whole  is  now  of  no  value  as  an 
example,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  now  a  single  example  of  old 
pewing  in  its  old  position  in  this  division  of  the  county. 

Considerable  remains  of  fresco  painting  were  found  on  the  nave 
walls,  but  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  Part  of  St.  Christoj^her  was 
to  be  seen,  with  fishes,  &c.  An  efflgy  of  a  female  was  found  out- 
side the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  It  is  of  fine  reddish  stone 
(perhaps  Mansfield)  and  in  the  costume  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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William.  Wyggeston  and  his  Hospital. — A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  ArchseoJogical  Society, 
held  in  the  Town  Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester,  on  the  25th 
November,  1878,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Paget,  Architect. 

William  Wyggeston,  the  Founder  of  the  Hospital  and  Schools 
that  bear  his  name,  was  born  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  recorded ;  it  was  probably 
about  the  year  1470.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wool  merchant  whose 
family  had  long  stood  in  high  repute  in  Leicester.  Persons  bearing 
the  same  name  had  been  freemen  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and 
his  predecessors  for  several  generations  had  represented  the  borough 
in  Parliament,  or  had  been  Mayors.  Their  branch  of  the  wool 
trade  was  to  buy  the  raw  materials  from  the  growers,  and,  after 
collecting  it  in  warehouses  in  the  toAvn,  to  sell  it  in  the  staple  towns 
of  the  country.  The  member  of  the  family  with  whom  we  are 
concerned,  who  was  known  as  William  Wj^ggeston  the  Younger, 
enjoyed  a  privilege  shared  by  few  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  the  nature 
of  which  is  soon  explained.     In  the  middle  ages  staple  towns  were 
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places  of  special  importance.  The  laws  required  that  all  mer- 
chandise sold  for  exportatation  should  either  be  sold  at  a  staple,  or 
be  taken  to  some  staple  before  being  sent  abroad.  I'hey  were  thus 
the  licensed  export  markets  of  the  country.  Calais  was  then  an 
English  town,  and  Wyggeston  belonged  to  the  Staple  of  Calais. 
He  could  thus  sell  his  goods  there,  and  so  connnanded  a  continental 
business.  He  was  four  times  Mayor  of  the  Staple  of  Calais,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  a  man  of  consecpience  away  from  his 
native  place.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Mayor  of  Leicester  in 
1499,  when  under  thirty  years  of  age;  and  Nichols,  who  is  the 
chief  authority  for  these  biographical  notes,  states  that  he  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  in  1504,  and  that  he 
served  again  as  Mayor  in  1510. 

Though  twice  married,  Wyggeston  had  no  son  to  succeed  to  his 
name  and  wealth.  He  was  therefore  led  to  adopt  a  special  manner 
of  disposing  of  his  riches.  The  time  had  then  gone  by  for  the 
endowment  of  great  Houses  for  the  use  of  the  Keligious  Orders  ; 
but  persons  of  means  still  desired  to  retain  the  benefit  of 
priestly  intercession  for  their  welfare  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
Thus  arose  a  minor  class  of  foundations  called  Chantries.  An 
altar  was  set  up  in  some  existing  church,  and  one  or  more  priests 
were  appointed  to  say  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  founder,  and  for 
such  other  souls  as  the  founder  might  specify.  If  necessary,  a 
chapel  was  built  to  contain  this  new  altar,  and  a  chantry  house  as 
an  abode  for  the  priests. 

Little  had  yet  been  done  by  statute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  Such  relief  as  they  enjoyed  Avas  mostly  given  at  the  gates  of 
Eeligious  Houses,  or  flowed  from  private  charity.  But  rich  persons 
at  times  set  aside  a  part  of  their  substance  to  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  poor  men.  These  were  called  Bedesmen,  and,  as  the 
name  imports,  they  told  their  beads,  or  prayed,  for  the  souls  of  their 
benefactors. 

We  read  of  these  things  in  Shakespeare's  History  of  King 
Henry  V.  Before  his  enfeebled  troops  encountered  the  well- 
appointed  hosts, of  France  at  Agincorirt,  the  Kiug  entreats  the  God 
of  Battles  to  give  courage  to  his  men  ;  to  steel  their  hearts  ;  and, 
above  all,  to  overlook  his  father's  crime  in  deposing  Eichard  ancl 
seizing  the  crown.  He  pleads  what  he  had  done  himself  to  wipe 
away  the  stain  : — 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  theii  withered  liands  hold  up 
Towards  heaven,  to  pardon  blood  ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Still  sing  for  Richard's  soul.     More  will  I  do  ; 
Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth, 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes,   after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 
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King  Henry,  tlien,  maintained  poor  and  endowed  chantries ; 
and  that  is  just  what  was  done  by  William  Wyggeston.  On  May 
16th,  1511,  together  with  his  brothers,  Thomas  and  Eoger,  and 
Wilham  Colte,  he  obtained  royal  license  from  Henry  YIII.  to 
endow  a  Chantry  for  two  priests  attached  to  the  Collegiate  Church 
in  the  Newarke,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  Saint  Katherine  and 
Saint  Ursula.  The  Chantry  House  still  stands,  now  thickly 
covered  with  ivy,  and  distinguished  by  the  Wyggeston  arms  carved 
on  the  front.  Little  need  here  be  said  of  this  foundation ;  the 
Eeformation  soon  followed,  and  it  ceased  to  exist. 

Very  different  has  been  the  history  of  the  great  Charity  with 
which  Wyggeston's  name  has  so  long  been  associated.  By  letters 
patent,  dated  July  13,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1513),  Wyggeston  was  empowered  to  "Found,  erect, 
create,  make,  and  establish,  to  be  made  and.  limited,  a  certain 
Hospital  for  ever,  with  two  Chaplains  for  ever,  and  twelve  poor  for 
ever."  Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  James  Thompson  brought  to 
light  the  Testamentary  Statutes,  which  give,  in  the  words  of  the 
Founder,  the  regulations  for  this  Hospital.  The  document  was 
printed,  with  modernised  spelling  and  punctuation,  in  a  supplement 
to  the  Leicester  Chronide  of  October  25th,  1856.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  learn  from  the  file  of  the  paper  for  that  year,  any  particulars 
as  to  this  discovery.  Nichols  says,  "  The  statutes  which  were 
compiled  by  the  founder  are  in  Latin  and  very  long ;  nor  have  I  a 
complete  copy  of  them."  But  these  statutes  seem  to  be  in  English. 
Mr.  Thompson  writes  in  a  prefatory  note  that  the  task  of  deciphering 
them  was  long  and  laborious,  but  does  not  say  how  the  document 
came  into  his  hands.  I  think  he  told  me  that  he  found  it  in  the 
Muniment-room  at  the  Guild  Hall. 

A  few  extracts  will  show  Wyggeston's  intentions,  and  the  pious 
tone  in  which  they  were  set  forth.  "  Know  ye  that  I,  the  said 
William,  considering  and  calling  to  mind,  that  the  flower  of  my  age 
is  passed  in  earthly  employments  and  care,  and  in  the  vanities  of 
pleasures,  and  desiring  to  offer  an  evening  sacrifice  to  the  Most 
High  ;  and  because  the  offering  of  sacraments,  the  solemnities  of 
masses  and  the  giving  of  alms,  as  also  other  works  of  piety,  and  the 
devotions  of  the  faithful,  will  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  merit 
of  the  living,  and  to  the  suffrages  of  the  dead  ;  therefore  I,  the  said 

William, upon  a  certain  piece  of  ground  of  mine,  within 

the  city  of  Lbicester,  near  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin, 
on  the  west  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  said  parish,  have  built, 
erected,  and  founded,  by  authority  of  tlie  said  letters  patent,  a  certain 
Hosjjital  for  ever,  consisting  of  two  chaplains  for  ever,  to  wit,  one 
Master  and  Warden,  being  a  secular  chaplain,  and  one  Confrere  of 
his,  being  also  a  secular  chaplain,  and  twelve  poor,  which  shall 
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remain  within  the  Hospital  for  ever,  to  celebrate  divine  and  eccle- 
siastical services  for  ever,  and  to  pray  for  the  healthful  estate  of  our 
said  Lord  now  King,  and  of  Katherine  his  dearest  consort,  now 
Queen  of  England,  and  for  the  good  estate  of  the  said  Lord,  the 
Lord  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  of  me,  the  aforesaid  William 
Wyggeston,  and  Agnes  my  wife,  and  of  my  brothers,  friends,  and 
benefactors  during  our  lives,  and  for  our  souls  when  we  depart  from 
this  light,  and  also  for  the  souls  of  all  my  parents,  friends,  and 
benefactors," 

The  full  title  of  the  Hospital  is  thus  given.  "  And,  imprimis, 
calling  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  sure  and  perpetual 
memory  of  the  thing,  I  appoint,  will,  and  ordain  that  the  said 
Hospital,  according  to  the  letters  patent  of  our  Lord  now  King,  as 
before  specified,  shall  be  called  the  Hospital  of  William  Wyggeston, 
Junior,  in  Leicester,  for  ever,  after  the  invocation  of  the  glorious. 
Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  Saint  Katherine  and 
Saint  Ursula  and  her  fellows,  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God." 

The  Founder  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  the  Master, 
Confrere,  and  inmates.  On  entry,  all  were  to  make  oath  that  they 
would  be  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  Hospital.  The  Master 
might  hold  any  benefice  beyond  the  liberties  of  Leicester,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  interfere  with  his  residence  in  the  Hospital.  The 
Confrere  was  allowed  no  other  charge,  but  had  to  be  "  contented 
with  the  wages  of  the  said  Hospital  alone."  The  Master  was  to 
deduct  each  year  twelve  marks  from  the  rents  of  the  Hospital  for 
his  own  "  salary  and  wages,"  and  to  pay  the  Confrere  nine  marks  a 
year.  Long  ordinances  follow  regarding  the  masses  and  other  offices 
to  be  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  and  the  parish  church. 
Instruction  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  "  handsome  priestly 
garments,  a  chalice,  bread,  wine,  wax,  provisions,  and  ornaments  for 
the  altar,  and  all  things  else  necessary  to  the  solemnising  the  mass." 
The  twelve  poor  men  were  to  be  of  Leicester,  when  possible.  They 
were  to  be  unmarried  men,  "  needy,  decrepit,  lame,  blind,  or  natural 
fools,  and  not  having  wherewithal  to  live  elsewhere."  Leprosy  and 
some  other  diseases  would  disqualify  a  man  for  admission.  As  each 
inmate  died,  his  goods  became  the  property  of  the  Hospital.  The 
almshouse  was  also  to  maintain  twelve  women.  They  were  to  be 
''  poor,  aged,  and  of  good  report,"  and,  like  the  men,  unmarried. 
The  two  most  able-bodied  were  to  inhabit  a  room  next  to  the 
kitchen,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  old  men.  They  were  to 
clean  their  rooms,  make  their  beds,  cook  their  food,  and,  when 
needed,  help  them  to  dress.  They  are  charged  to  be  so  "  careful 
about  the  poor  men,  especially  the  sick  and  diseased,  that  neither 
consolation  nor  assistance  may  appear  to  be  wanting  to  them."  A 
third  woman  was  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  other  nine.     All  this 
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service  was  to  be  done  with  "  carefulness,  diligence,  and  cheerful- 
ness." Precautions  were  taken  against  any  indecorum  among  the 
inmates  of  the  Hospital.  It  was  ordained  that  none  of  the  women, 
except  the  nurses,  should  "  go  out  into  the  public  but  by  two  and 
by  two."  Neither  should  any  of  them  ''  enter  into  the  chambers 
of  the  said  men  but  by  two  and  by  two  ; "  and  even  then  it  is 
directed  that  "  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  said  chambers  be  open 
during  the  time  of  the  said  women  being  there."  The  opening  and 
closing  of  the  gates  are  also  the  subject  of  minute  regulations.  Eor 
infringing  the  laws  of  the  Hospital,  the  inmates  were  liable  to  fine 
and  expulsion.  The  men  and  the  nurses  were  to  be  j^aid  for  their 
diet  "  eightpence  of  lawful  money  of  England,  from  time  to  time 
for  ever,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  every  week,  to  wit,  upon  Friday, 
without  any  further  delay."  The  other  inmates  were  to  receive  seven- 
pence.  Forty  shillings  was  to  be  paid  for  frieze  gowns  yearly  ;  the 
men  and  women  were  to  have  new  on  alternate  years. 

The  document  is  thus  brought  to  a  close: — "And  so,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  said  Hospital  I  commend  :  the  said  Master  and 
Warden  and  the  poor,  as  well  men  as  women,  abiding  in  the  same, 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  league  of  peace  and  unity,  and  the 
bond  of  perfect  charity.  I  will  exhort  all  the  poor  of  the  same,  as 
well  present  as  to  come,  in  the  bo^vels  of  Jesus  C-hrist,  and  entreat 
them  to  hold  mutual  and  continual  charity  among  themselves  ;  and 
that  for  the  estate  and  souls  aforesaid,  according  to  my  ordinances, 
laudably  serving  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  so  live  and  converse 
in  the  said  Hospital,  that  they  may  be  able  to  come  into  the  house 
of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  after  the  end  of  this  present  life. 
Amen." 

In  November,  1514,  and  February,  1521-2,  new  Letters  Patent 
were  obtained  from  King  Henry.  Nichols  gives  the  Latin  text  of 
the  latter  document.  In  February,  1551-2,  Edward  VI.  confirmed 
the  previous  grants  to  the  Hospital.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any 
further  grant  was  made  by  Queen  Mary. 

Under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the 
local  magnate  of  the  time,  revised  the  statutes  of  the  Hospital. 
Since  the  death  of  Wyggeston,  the  old  religious  system  of  the 
country  had  been  overturned,  and  his  almshouse  was  now  remodelled 
to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  day.  These  regulations, 
which  were  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1576,  declare  in  the  leading 
clause,  "  That  the  Hospital  now  called  William  Wyggeston's 
Hospital  in  Leicester  aforesaid,  be  for  ever  hereafter  called  by  the 
name  of  William  Wyggeston's  Hospital,  in  the  town  of  Leicester, 
of  the  foundation  of  the  said  William  ;  and  do  not,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  bear  the  name  of  any  fancied  saint,  or  other  superstitious 
person."  We  may  notice,  in  passing,  the  curiously  objective  use 
of  the  word  "  superstitious."     The  Master  was  to  be  in  Orders,  and 
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the  Confrater,  or  Brother,  in  priest's  or  deacon's  Orders,  with 
authority  to  preach.  The  Master  was  to  make  oath  in  the  Duchy 
Court  of  Lancaster  ;  and  the  Confrater's  oath  was  to  bo  administered 
by  the  Master  before  the  poor  in  tlie  Hospital.  Nichols  gives  the 
complete  text  of  this  document,  which  is  in  English.  An  abstract 
is  contained  in  the  Keport  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  published 
in  1837. 

The  date  of  Wyggeston's  death  is  not  known.  Nichols  states 
that  he  died  in  1513,  and  that  the  letters  j^atent  for  the  Hospital 
were  granted  to  his  executors.  Mr.  Thompson's  discovery  of  the 
original  statutes,  quoted  above,  corrects  this  error.  In  1522  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  conferred  certain  authority  on  William  Wyg- 
geston,  the  Younger,  "  Mercatorem  stapulse  villa?  Calisise."*  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Founder  of  this  Charity  lived 
to  enjoy  the  realization  of  his  desires,  and  to  see  his  almshouse 
fdled  with  the  recipients  of  his  bounty. 

Since  the  time  of  William  Fyssher,  the  first  Master,  whose  name 
was  included  in  the  letters  patent  for  the  Hospital,  with  those  of 
William,  Thomas,  and  Roger  Wyggeston,  a  long  line  of  successors 
has  ruled  this  almshouse.  Among  the  number,  two  are  conspicuous 
as  men  of  national  fame.  William  Chillingworth,  the  metaphysician 
and  royalist,  was  Master  from  about  1638  to  1644,  when  he  was 
ejected  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  Samuel  Clarke,  the  theologian 
and  classical  and  philosophical  scholar,  filled  the  office  for  eleven 
years  before  his  death  in  1729. 

The  measured  drawings  of  Old  Wyggeston's  Hospital,  taken 
shortly  before  its  demolition  by  Sir  Henry  Dry  den,  fully  and 
accurately  represent  the  building  as  it  was  in  its  later  years  ;  and 
our  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  possession  of  a  complete 
copy  of  these  sheets  made,  under  Sir  Henry's  direction,  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Tomlinson.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  original  form 
of  the  Hospital,  and  to  trace  some  of  the  changes  made  in  the  fabric 
during  its  long  existence. 

The  most  noticeable  point  in  the  general  disposition  was  the 
simple  way  in  which  the  inmates'  rooms  weie  formed  out  of  what 
still  remained,  in  fact,  a  single  apartment.  The  Chapel,  at  the 
south  end,  abutting  on  Peacock  Lane,  embraced  the  entire  sectional 
area  of  the  building  :  the  remainder  was  divided  into  two  lieights 
by  a  floor,  which  was  carried  southwards  into  the  Chapel  as  a 
gallery  for  the  women;  and  upon  each  floor  was  a  corridor  down 
the  centre,  leading  into  the  Chapel,  with  a  row  of  cabins  on  each 
side.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Hospital  was  built  in  this 
form  ;  and  one  motive  that  led  to  its  peculiar  arrangement  would 
be  that,  it  might  enable  inmates  who  were  confined  to  their  rooms 

*  Charity  Commissioners'  Report. 
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to  hear  something  of  the  Celebration  at  the  altar  of  the  Chapel. 
The  only  staircase  for  access  to  the  upper  floor  (except  through  the 
Master's  house),  was  in  a  half-timber  wing,  which  led  westwards 
from  the  main  building.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  west  side  of 
the  main  building  seems  to  have  been  completed  externally  without 
regard  to  this  wing  :  for  instance,  a  buttress  ranging  with  the  rest 
along  the  exterior  was  here  found  inside  the  building.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  the  doorway  on  the  upper  floor,  and  the  wing  it- 
self, seemed  to  belong  to  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  Hospital ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  buttress  might  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  necessity  of  abutments  to  the  principals  of  the  main  roof. 
This  is  possible  :  that  originally  an  external  staircase  may  have  been 
intended  to  lead  to  the  upper  story,  and,  more  room  being  found 
requisite,  that  this  wing  was  added  while  the  buildings  w^ere  in  pro- 
gress. Wyggeston  speaks  of  "  other  chambers  by  the  dormitory," 
in  which  the  women  might  store  their  goods.  The  Master's  House 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Hospital  was  originally  of  the  same  height 
as  the  rest  of  the  building.  Its  more  modern  appearance  dated  from 
the  year  1730,  when  John  Jackson,  who  was  then  Master,  built  the 
additional  story. 

Although  the  Chapel  up  to  the  latest  day  of  its  use  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  quaint  aj^artment,  and  preserved  much 
of  its  antique  character,  it  had  certainly  lost  a  great  deal  of  its 
original  beauty.  From  Nichols  we  get  some  idea  of  its  state  about 
a  century  ago.  A  very  rough  drawing  shows  the  original  tracery  in 
the  south  window ;  it  was  of  good  Perpendicular  design,  and  con- 
tained painted  glass.  He  does  not  say  what  was  the  subject  of  this 
window,  but  writes  that  in  1760  the  glass  was  much  mutilated,  and 
that  in  1790  only  scattered  fragments  were  left.  Some  years  later 
these  fragments  were  removed  to  Ockbrook  Church  in  Derbyshire, 
where  they  still  remain.  The  side  windows  of  the  Chapel  were 
almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  one  at  the  south  end.  In  our 
time  they  were  built  up  level  with  the  exterior,  and  formed  blank 
panels  within,  with  the  innermost  member  of  the  tracery,  showing 
through  the  plastered  surface  of  the  wall.  Nichols,  in  his  perspec- 
tive, shows  the  east  window  as  still  pierced  ;  and  in  1790,  he  writes, 
it  contained  some  of  its  old  painted  glass.  Saint  Peter,  distinguished 
by  the  cock,  was  discernable  from  among  the  complete  number  of 
the  Apostles,  whose  figures  had,  he  states,  formerly  adorned  it.  The 
west  window  then  retained  the  four  Evangelists  nearly  entire,  a  trade 
badge,  and  the  device  of  a  pair  of  wings  issuing  from  a  barrel,  or  tun, 
the  rebus  of  the  Founder.  This  lame  attempt  at  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  Wyggeston's  name  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  non- 
existence then  of  the  word  "wig."  Probably  both  the  word 
"  peruke,"  whence  "  periwig "  and  "  wig,"  and  the  thing  it 
describes,  were  introduced  from  France  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards. 
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Nichols  describes  the  chapel  as  having  been  originally  "a 
beautiful  little  Gothic  building ;  the  stalls,  screen,  and  loft,  of  oak, 
neatly  finished."  In  1807,  mentioning  the  deterioration  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  recollection,  he  says,  "  the  small  gallery  has  also 
been  plastered  over  and  white-washed."  Probably  the  "screen  and 
loft "  here  referred  to  consisted  of  the  women's  gallery  j^rojecting 
into  the  Chapel,  with  a  handsome  oak  front  in  character  with  the 
rest  of  the  woodwork,  and  carried  down  to  the  floor  as  a  screen  with 
open  traceried  panels.  The  space  beneath  would  form  a  vestibule 
about  the  entrances ;  and  such  a  feature  would  enhance  the  beauty 
and  comfort  of  the  Chapel.  It  would  resemble  the  galleries  in  the 
great  halls  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  such  as  those  at 
Eltham  Palace  and  Hampton  Court ;  and  striking  support  to  this 
conjecture  is  given  by  a  precisely  similar  arrangement  in  the  Chapel 
of  Browne's  Hospital,  at  Stamford.  The  standards  of  the  backs  of 
the  seats  nearest  the  entrances  were  broken  off,  showing  that  some 
woodwork,  probably  another  screen,  had  existed  there.  Some 
delicate  oak  tracery  worked  into  the  fittings  of  the  Master's  house 
was  most  likely  taken  from  the  screen  beneath  the  gallery. 

The  monuments  from  the  Chapel  have  been  removed  to  the  new 
buildings  on  the  Fosse-road.  The  most  interesting,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  perplexing,  was  the  slab  in  memory  of  the  first 
Master,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  now  occupies  a 
similar  position  in  the  new  Chapel.  In  the  middle  is  a  small  figure 
in  brass  of  a  man  clad  in  a  winding  sheet.  Below  it  are  the  words, 
"  Hoc  solu  OLudu  sup^est  sejndcu'^  ;  on  one  one  side  of  the  head, 
''Resp'"  (now  illegible),  and  on  the  other,  ^^  Fine7n"  A  narrow 
brass  margin,  carried  round  the  stone,  bears  the  following  inscription, 
which,  like  the  rest,  is  engraved  in  black  letter : — 

"  Hie  requiescit  corpus  domini  Willmi  Fyssher  primi  magistri 
hui'  Hospitalis  Quod  erectu  fuit  per  liceutiam  regiam  -f  anno 
gracie  [See  below  as  to  this  date]  per  virii  celeberimu  mercatorem 
d'm  '  nil  Will '  Wigston  fautorem  sacerdotu  +  pauperu  benefactorem 
et  quater  Stapule  Calisie  majorem  et  p'ter  eius  merituni  prestet 
sibi  d'us  Eternum  premium  AMEN." 

It  is  now  impossible  to  be  certain  in  every  case  of  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  abbreviations  are  made.  The  words,  "  Hie 
requiescit  corpus,"  and  "d'm  '  nu  Will '  Wigston,"  are  almost 
obliterated,  and  I  have  done  little  more  than  supply  the  gaps  from 
Nichols.  These  particular  words  are  engraved  upon  pieces  of  brass 
used  at  some  time  to  repair  the  inscription.  The  letters  seem  to 
have  been  poorly  cut,  and  there  is  character  of  a  later  date  on  the 
under  side.  I  noticed  this  some  years  ago,  when  examining  the 
loose  pieces  in  the  solicitor's  office,  where  they  were  then  kept  for 
safet}^  Both  Throsby  and  Nichols  give  copies  of  this  inscription, 
and  read  the  date  as  1473.     Thros])y  knew  little  of  the  history  of 
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the  Hospital ;  and  Mchols,  who  discusses  it  at  length,  appears  not 
to  have  been  troubled  by  the  irreconcilibility  of  this  early  date  with 
facts  ascertained  elsewhere.  In  1473  Wyggeston  was  a  child. 
After  long  search  for  an  escape  from  this  dilemma,  I  consulted  Mr. 
North  on  the  subject,  and  his  opinion  is  so  clearly  and  ably  put, 
that  I  thankfully  avail  myself  of  his  permission  to  insert  it  here. 
"  With  regard  to  your  difficulty  in  reconcihng  the  reading  by  our 
local  historians  of  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Wyggeston's 
Hospital,  as  given  on  the  brass  to  its  first  Master,  with  that  as 
ascertained  from  historical  documents,  the  first  thing  to  note  is  that 
the  former  is  given  in  Arabic  numerals.  Now,  although  Arabic 
numerals  were  used,  though  very  rarely,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century— they  appear  in  a  MS.  w^ritten  by  Petrarch  in  1355,  and 
even  earlier  than  that  in  a  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe  preserved  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library— yet  their  use  had  become  by  no 
means  common  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and, 
consequently,  the  shapes  of  some  of  the  figures  had  not  assumed 
their  present  definite  aud  invariable  forms.     ...     Of  course  the 

first  and  fourth  figures  on 

J  ^^^^^         ^^      the  brass  are  quite  distinct, 

^^  M  ^^^^M         ^^k     and  agree  with  documen- 

■  ■    ^  M  W     tary  dates ;  it  is  the  second 

■  ■    ^^  m  ^f       and  third   which  require 

■  I       ^  ■  ^^k    explanation.   Throsbyand 

■  I  ■  ■  ■  others  have  made  an  error 
J  H  /  1  J'  as  to  the  first  of  these :  it 
^^        ^W^                  y                ^    is  undoubtedly  a  5,   and 

and  not  a  4 ;  the  h-like 
shape  is  not  at  all  uncommon  :  it  is  unassailably  a  5.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  know  that  whatever  the  next  (or  third)  figure  looks 
like,  it  could  not  be  intended  for  a  7,  for  the  date  of  the  foundation 
could  not  have  been  1573.  It  looks  like  a  7,  and  it  may  well  be 
said  that  it  is  too  unlike  the  first  numeral  to  be  the  same ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  1  was  then  formed  like  the  Gothic  black 
letter  i,  and  it  may  well  have  happened  that  the  workman  either 
made  the  first  limb  of  the  letter  too  long,  and  so  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  7,  or  he  made  a  blunder  altogether,  and  really  put  a  7  in 
place  of  a  1.  It  is  not  important  to  decide  which  of  these  certainly 
happened;  because  we  know  aliunde  the  date  should  be  1513." 
At  the  south  end  of  the  west  wall  was  the  monument  to  Geofi"rey 
Johnson,  a  Confrater  of  the  Hospital.  It  is  of  good  Elizabethan 
work  (1585),  with  enriched  Ionic  pilasters  supporting  an  entablature, 
above  and  below  which  are  armorial  bearings,  with  helmet,  shield, 
and  mantling.  The  whole  was  thickly  encrusted  with  whitewash, 
but  this  has  since  been  cleaned  off".  Adjoining,  but  on  the  south 
wall,  was  the  marble  monument,  with  a  fantastic  Latin  epitaph,  to 
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Eichard  Clarke,  who  was  Master  from  1665  to  1684.  It  is  an 
equally  cliaracteristic  example  of  monumental  design,  and  represents 
the  taste  of  a  century  later.  The  quaint  forms  of  the  last  work  had 
given  place  to  the  comparatively  pure  Italian  style  of  the  age  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  It  has  the  arched  entablature,  the  festoons  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  the  cherub's  head,  with  outstretched  wings, 
so  common  in  tlie  work  of  this  school.  The  epitaph  is  a  curiosity 
of  extravagant  praise.  After  enumerating  his  excellencies  as  a 
theologian,  citizen,  neighbour,  and  friend,  the  monument,  which,  by 
a  grammatical  freak,  is  itself  made  the  speaker,  states  that  Clarke 
spent  vast  sums  in  adorning  and  increasing  the  Hospital ;  and  de- 
clares that  whatever  came  to  his  hands  of  brick,  like  Csesar,  he  left 
of  marble.  I  have  not  discovered  what  his  additions  and  improve- 
ments were. 

The  Chapel  had  three  rows  of  seats  on  each  side  facing  south. 
The  fronts  and  ends  bore  Perpendicular  tracery  planted  on  to  the 
panels.  They  have  been  used  in  re-fitting  the  chancel  of  the  Chapel 
of  Trinity  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nevinson. 
Until  a  few  years  before  the  removal  of  the  inmates,  a  Bible  was 
kept  chained  to  the  book  board  in  one  of  the  front  seats.  The 
chain  was  of  long  straight-sided  links,  and,  from  being  constantly 
open  at  the  same  place,  the  leaves  had  become  so  rounded  and  worn 
that  the  book  could  not  be  shut.  The  moveable  furniture  of  the 
Chapel  was  very  interesting.  There  were  two  large  settles  with 
high  backs  covered  with  linen  pattern  ;  in  one  case  of  exceedingly 
good  design  The  Chapel  also  contained  a  very  large  chair  similarly 
adorned,  and  two  other  chairs  of  Jacobean  character,  with  round 
arches  carved  on  their  backs,  enriched  with  guilloches  and  other 
devices.  These  were  all  of  oak,  and,  together  with  the  old  reading 
desk  and  table  beneath  hung  with  dark  blue  cloths  and  set  out 
with  old  books,  contributed  largely  to  the  simple  picturesqueness 
of  the  Chapel. 

The  inmates'  rooms  consisted  of  twelve  cabins,  arranged,  as 
before  mentioned,  on  both  sides  of  the  corridors,  which  ran  along 
the  building.  The  partitions  were  of  wooden  framing  filled  in 
with  various  materials  plastered  over.  Each  room  was  about  eight 
feet  square ;  those  below  between  ten  and  eleven  feet  high,  and 
those  above  about  eight.  There  was  a  fire-place  in  each  of  the 
men's  rooms,  a  window  to  the  front  or  back,  and,  in  some  cases  on 
the  lower  story,  another  small  window,  giving  light  to  the  corridor, 
and  a  hatch  at  a  convenient  height  for  conversation  or  passing 
things  in  and  out  without  opening  the  door.  The  fire  places  in  the 
lower  rooms  were  wide,  and  had  chamfered  stone  heads.  Those 
above  were  modern  looking  and  much  smaller;  and  when  the 
partitions  were  removed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  flues  from  the  upper 
rooms  had  been  cut  out  of  the  existing  wall,  for  the  inner  faces 
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were  made  good  with  bricks  roughly  set.  In  some  accounts  for  the 
years  1686  and  1687,  printed  by  Mchols,  hearth  money  is  entered 
in  respect  of  the  master's  house  and  twelve  men's  rooms  ;  but  the 
women,  even  then,  appear  to  have  been  left  in  the  cold ;  in  fact, 
the  Charity  Commissioners'  Report  of  1837  speaks  of  nine  women's 
rooms  without  fire-places.  The  accommodation  was  thus  of  the 
poorest  kind.  The  pleasantest  room  in  the  Hospital  was  at  the 
north  end  of  the  upper  corridor.  In  it  was  a  large  fire-place, 
projecting  under  a  sloping  roof  far  into  the  room.  It  had  seats 
within,  and  a  small  glazed  aperture  facing  the  window  of  the  room 
which  looked  on  to  Saint  ^Martin's  Church.  Several  old  women 
were  generally  here,  cooking,  or  airing  their  linen ;  and,  with  a 
blazing  tire,  the  place  looked  cheerful  enough.  In  speaking  of  the 
women's  appartments,  Wyggeston  mentions  "a,  common  chamber 
at  the  end  of  their  dormitory  to  dine,  to  sup,  or  warm  themselves, 
together  or  apart,  at  their  pleasure."  Above  all  this — above  the 
chapel,  above  the  corridors  and  the  ceiling  of  the  women's  rooms, 
above  the  "common  chamber,"  and  formerly  above  the  Master's 
house  as  well,  reached  the  roof  of  the  Hospital.  This  was  of  oak,  and 
looked  sound  to  the  last.  The  pitch  was  very  low,  the  heavy  beams 
and  rafters  were  simply  moulded,  and  the  soffits  of  the  principals 
were  cut  to  a  flatter  pitch  than  the  rest.  It  was  covered  with 
two  thicknesses  of  boards,  and  leaded.  A  black  oak  screen, 
decorated  with  linen  panels  and  carved  spandrils,  and  furnished 
with  a  wicket  door,  was  drawn  across  the  main  entrance  in  cold 
weather. 

The  outside  of  Wyggeston's  Hospital  was  unpretending,  but 
quaint.  It  was  low  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  the  gable 
towards  Peacock-lane  showed  the  depressed  pitch  of  the  roof. 
The  flat  surfaces  of  the  walls  had  for  many  years  been  plastered 
and  marked  out  into  sham  courses  of  masonry.  When  the  real 
walling  was  visible,  and  the  great  windows  of  the  Chapel  were 
entire,  the  appearance  must  have  been  far  more  comely.  Flanking 
the  south  window  were  two  graceful  niches  with  rich  canopies 
and  foliated  bases.  Thanks  again  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Nevinson,  a  niche  cleverly  pieced  out  of  these  two  has  been  preserved 
in  the  interior  of  the  new  north  aisle  of  Saint  Nicholas  Church. 
It  is  probable  that  this  end  of  the  building  was  distinguished  by 
pinnacles  rising  from  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and  by  a  cross  over 
the  apex  of  the  gable.  The  windows  of  the  inmates'  rooms  were 
small,  moulded  and  deeply  recessed  openings,  fitted  with  casements 
and  glazed  in  diamonds.  Those  below  had  arched  heads,  with 
the  point  almost  lost  in  the  rounded  outline ;  those  above  were 
square-headed,  and  finished  with  labels.  The  chief  features  on  the 
side  facing  Saint  Martin's  were  the  fine  porches  placed  before 
the  doorways  of  the  chapel  and  domicile.     They  were  of  oak,  and 
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very  similar  in  dosigii,  with  picrcod  barge  boards  and  carved 
spandrils,  one  of  the  latter  showing  again  the  wings  and  tun  of  the 
rebus.  On  the  wall  above  the  general  entrance  was  a  tablet  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Found(3r.  The  doors  were  of  black  oak  boards  in 
two  thicknesses,  with  a  moulded  framing  planted  on  the  outer  face, 
studded  with  nails,  and  hung  with  long  strap  hhiges.  The  door- 
ways had  four-centred  arches,  with  the  mouldings  carried  down 
the  jambs,  and  those  on  the  side  facing  the  Church  had  square 
labels  above  them.  Narrow  buttresses  in  two  stages  with  moulded 
weatherings,  a  simple  ground-table,  a  string-course  between  the 
stories,  an  embattled  parapet,  and  a  small  belfry  of  wood  covered 
with  lead  over  the  chapel,  were  the  remaining  features  that  gave 
character  to  the  general  view  of  the  Hospital.  The  west  wing, 
already  described  as  being  tiniber-framed,  contained  a  passage  on 
each  floor  lighted  by  windows  facing  soath,  and  rooms  which,  on 
the  upper  floor,  looked  on  to  the  small  graveyard  adjoining  the 
Guild  Hall.  The  timber  construction  was  overlaid  with  lath  and 
plaster;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  the  outside  was  very  picturesque, 
with  its  high,  roughly-slated  roof,  and  a  long  pent,  which  ran  over 
the  doorway  and  bay  windows  of  the  lower  story.  This  pent 
formed  a  sunny  shelter  for  the  old  men,  who  brought  out  benches 
to  sit  beneath  it  in  the  open  air. 

The  Confratery,  in  Southgate-street,  was  a  timber-framed  house, 
with  two  over-hanging  gables.  It  appears  in  one  of  the  Vieivs  of 
Ancient  Buildings  in  tJie  Town  and  County  of  Leicester,  published 
many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Flower.  Since  the  date  of  his 
drawing  the  house  had  been  repaired,  and  had  lost  something  of 
its  genuinely  antique  aspect.  Lord  Huntingdon's  statutes  specify 
that  the  Brother  should  have  for  his  dwelHng-house  "the  same 
which  joineth  on  the  south  to  the  great  back  gate  of  the  said 
Hospital  on  the  west  upon  the  High-street  (Southgate-street)  in 
Leicester  aforesaid,  with  all  houses,  yards,  and  gardens  thereunto 
belonging ;  and  that  without  paying  any  yearly  rent  for  the  same ; 
from  which  the  Brother  shall  always  have,  and  use  a  passage  to  be 
made  through  the  wall  of  this  back  yard,  next  unto  the  house  and 
lodging  of  the  poor  people." 

The  new  Hospital,  standing  upon  a  site  at  the  junction  of  the 
Fosse  and  Hinckley  roads,  was  opened  in  18G9.  For  several  years 
afterwards  the  old  almshouse  stood  tenantless,  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  as  to  the  possibility,  or  otherwise,  of  preserving  or 
adapting  the  building  for  some  useful  purpose.  At  length,  in 
August,  1875,  a  sale  of  the  materials  was  held  upon  the  spot ;  and 
during  the  following  autumn,  all  but  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
fabric  gradually  disappeared. 
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Notes  on  Peterborough  Cathedral,  with  a  List  of  the  Abbots  of 
Leicester  appended. — By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D., 
F.S.A.,  Prsecentor  of  Chichester. 


Patrick's  edition  of  Gunton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Peterburgh 
rer^uires  a  new  editor.  The  annotated  copy  with  Bishop  Kennet's 
notes  in  the  Library  ;  the  registers  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincohi,  and 
notably  that  of  Bishop  OUver  Sutton ;  the  MSS.  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  records  in  Fetter  Lane,  might  be  made  to  yield 
new  and  important  information  with  regard  to  the  Cathedral  church 
which  Leicestershire,  equally  with  the  county  of  Northampton, 
regards  with  honest  love  and  pride.  I  propose,  briefly,  to  show  a 
few  prominent  points  on  which  an  editor's  care  might  be  spent  with 
advantage  to  arch^ologists.  For  instance,  at  p.  295  of  the  Sup- 
plement, Pope  Gregory  IX.  is  mentioned ;  the  bull  dated  February 
6,  1224,  was  issued  by  Honorius  III.,  and  relates  to  certain  manors 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  hospitality.  It  is  in  Addit.  Ms. 
Brit.  Mus.  15,352,  fo.  215.  Gunton  says,  p.  26,  that  Abbot 
Benedict  "  built  a  large  and  goodly  house  of  stone  for  several  offices 
which  was  standing  in  our  age."  A  MS.  note  in  my  copy  by  Adam 
Smith  adds,  "  called  Baker's  Gate  ;  and  the  Chapel"  (of  S.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury)  "  is  now  a  common  gaol  for  debtors." 

The  marginal  notes  at  the  side  of  the  Kalendar  mentioned,  p. 
324,  are  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
MS.,  neatly  bound,  is  numbered  186.  Several  mistakes  and  omis- 
sions occur  in  the  text  and  notes  as  now  printed,  e.g. — Februarii. 
xxi.  deposicio  dompni  Andree  abbatis.  Abbas  missam  celebrabit. 
Memorandum,  quod  in  prima  ebdomada  quadragesime  debit  fieri 
convencio  Giseburnie  (de  mutua  societate,  for  a  brotherhood  of 
prayer;    see  Madox  Formul.  n.  82). 

Marcii  i.  deposicio  Johannis  de  Caleto  abbatis,  et  anniversarium 
patris  et  matris  ejus ;  et  anniversarium  Ivonis  supprioris.  Abbas 
missam  celebrabit,  et  prior  tertiam  lectionem  leget,  ad  dirige,  quia 
ista  depositio  est  in  albis.  Patrick  makes  the  lection,  or  lesson, 
"  divine  service." 

xiii.  deposicio  dompni  Akarii  abbatis.    Abbas  missam  celebrabit. 

xxii.  deposicio  dompni  Eoberti  de  Sutton,  abbatis,  et  anniver- 
sarium Henrici  aurifabri,  et  Johannis  de  Tukyngham  prioris.  Abbas 
missam  celebrabit.  memorandum,  quod  feria  secunda  quarte  ebdo- 
made  quadragesime  missa  matutinalis  cum  cappis  in  choro  festive 
celebrabitur  pro  animabus  patrum  et  matrum  et  parentum  et  omnium 
monachorum  istius  loci. 
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Mali.  Memorandum  quod  iu  ebdomada  prima  Mai  legenda  et 
facienda  est  couvencio  inter  ecclesias  Burgi  et  de  S°°  Victore  et  habot 
missam  ferialem,  ad  quam  cantabitur  T)e  profundis,  et  cibiis  ea  die 
ponatur  ad  mensam.     Prima  oratio  Inclina. 

XXX.  deposicio  dompni  Arnewyni  abbatis. 

Angusti.  ij  deposicio  dompni  Eicardi  de  London'  abbatis.  In 
albis.  abbas  missam  exhibebit.  prior  quartam  lectionem  leget 
Propicietur  animabus. 

ix  Deposicio  dompni  Godefridi  de  Croyland  abbatis.  In  albis. 
Abbas  missam  celebrabit.  Prior  quartam  lectionem  leget  ad  Dirige. 
Conventus  erunt  in  albis,  et  precentor  cum  succentore  et  iij  seniori- 
bus  cliorum  tenere  solebant,  et  hii  omnes  in  cappis  quas  idem 
abbas  fieri  fecit.  Patrick  turns  this  keeping  choir  into  "  The  whole 
convent  made  a  chorus  with  the  pr;ecentor,  succentor  and  the 
senior  masters."     [Monks.] 

The  distinction  between  feasts  in  cappis  and  in  albis  requires 
to  be  drawn  precisely.  The  albes  were  not  white,  but  of  all  colours, 
agreeing  with  the  special  festival  or  occasion  ;  on  anniversaries  they 
were  black.  I  have  printed  a  long  list  in  the  Inventory  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

At  the  end  of  the  Lambeth  Custumal,  No.  198,  there  are  several 
notes  of  claustral  discipline,  and  houses  or  chambers  of  the  monastery. 

Pedes  fratrum  non  debent  lavari  in  Claustro  nee  in  Capitulo  etc. 

Conventus  feria  iij-^  ante  Cenani  Domini  ad  orationes  sedebunt 
super  Bancum  sicut  faciunt  in  ecclesia,  vertentes  facies  unius  chori 
ad  facies  alterius. 

Subsacrista  ponat  in  Refectorio  die  exaltacionis  S.  Crucis  xiv 
cereos,  et  ij"^  in  Gapitulc  ;  et  in  Locutorio  juxta  Capellam  S.  Crucis 
j.  in  lanterna  cressetum,  et  j  cressetum  ante  kostiuin  Refedorii. 

ad  csenam  et  prandium mixtum,  et  vinum,  et  claretum. 

fratres  commorantes  ad  Oxneye  plenam  recipiant  communam 
suani  de  Celario  conventus. 

Clerici  admissi  in  congregationem  nostram  per  tres  dies  ante 
suscepcionem  habitus  in  Domo  Hospiiwn  commorantes,  percipiant 
communam  suam,  viz.  singuli  singulis  diebus  j  panem,  et  j  lagenam 
cerevisie  conventualis  cum  ferculis  Coquine,  pront  fratribus  in 
Refectorio  ministratur.     In  A^da  Abbatis  per  dictos  dies  commedent, 

et  celerarius  abbatis  nomine  abbatis predictam  percipient 

communam.  [This  hall  measured  96x36  ft.,  and  his  Great 
Chamber  99x30  ft.] 

The  Domus  Hospitum  was  the  Hostry  with  its  chajiel,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Gunton  was  led  astray  by  an  idle  tradition 
Avhen  he  called  the  west  aisle  of  the  south  wing  of  tlie  transept  the 
Ostrie  Chapel.  It  was  practically  a  corruption  of  Sacristy.  The 
sacristy  revestr}^  or  treasury  (as  bishop  Kennet  calls  it)  always 
adjoined  this  jDart  of  the  church  on  ritual  grounds  of  convenience. 
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It  was  on  the  east  at  S.  Alban's  and  A^orwich,  on  the  south  at 
Westminster,  on  the  west  at  Ely  and  Chichester.  In  the  Inventory 
of  Hales  Owen  we  have  mention  of  monastic  chambers,  the  Caleys, 
the  Ostre,  etc.  (Nash  Worcestershire  ii.,  App.  p.  xxii.  b).  So  at 
Eochester  Ostri-panes  are  mentioned  {Custum.  Roffense,  p.  25.)  At 
Ely  the  sacristy  exactly  corresponded  in  position  to  that  of  Peter- 
borough. The  Inventory  given  by  Gunton  detaches  the  Ostrie 
Chapel  from  the  church. 

He  enumerates  in  the  naA^e,  (1)  an  altar,  (2)  an  ''altar  of  our 
Ladies  Lamentation,"  more  commonly  known,  as  at  Durham,  under 
the  title  of  our  Lady  of  Pity,  from  the  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
holding  in  her  arms  the  dead  body  of  our  Lord,  as  in  Francia's 
famous  picture,  (3)  the  altar  in  the  rood  loft.  Here  I  may  mention 
that  at  Durham,  St.  Alban's,  Dunster,  and  Brecon,  as  here,  there 
was  a  choir  entry  interposed  between  the  rood-loft  and  the  choir- 
screen.  The  platform  at  Winchester,  above  the  choir  steps,  served 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  high  altar  stood  in  the  presbytery.  In 
the  tr:insept  in  the  north  Aving  were  the  chapels  of  (1)  St.  John, 
and  (2)  St.  James;  and  in  the  south  wing  the  chapels  of  (1)  St. 
Oswald,  (2)  St.  Benedict,  (3)  St.  Kyneburga,  (4)  Holy  Trinity,  which 
Mr.  Paley  shows  was  an  upper  chapel  above  St.  Oswald's  chapel ; 
and  at  Gloucester  the  triforia  contain  several  upper  chapels,  and  (5) 
St.  Sprite's  (Holy  Ghost)  Chapel,  which,  I  take,  was  in  the  sacristy, 
and  that  the  dedication  was  the  origin  of  the  later  corruption 
"  Ostrie  "  of  Gunton.  At  Exeter,  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  or  Sacristy 
(which  always  had  an  altar  for  training  novices),  lies  between  the 
transept  and  the  chapter  house. 

Browne  Willis  marks  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sacristy  as 
"the  Chappel  of  S.  Sprite  or  Holy  Ghost,"  and  the  southern 
part  as  "the  Hostrey  Chappell."  At  Ely  the  tradition  of  the 
Vestry  was  still  kept  up.  Gunton's  Inventory  makes  the  Vestry 
here  54  X  18  ft.,  which  very  nearly  tallies  with  the  actual  measure- 
ment of  the  Sacristy. 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  the  church  three  altars,"  that  is,  in  the 
new  work,  at  Malmesbury  there  Avas  a  similar  long  transeptal-chapel 
for  altars,  and  the  nine  altars  of  Durham  and  Fountains,  and  the 
chapel  aisle  of  Hexham  and  Bridlington,  corresponded  to  the 
arrangement  which  was  suggested  by  the  eastern  Lady  Chapel,  flanked 
by  altars  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  where  this  building  was  under 
the  same  line  of  vaulting  as  the  rest  of  the  church. 

I  have  fully  explained  the  whole  arrangements  of  church  and 
cloister  in  my  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English  Minsters  and 
English  Student's  Monasticon.  (Chatto  and  Wiifdus,  1879).  It 
contains  a  plan  of  the  monastery  of  Peterborough. 

We  now  go  outside  the  Cathedral.  On  the  north  side,  as  at 
Ely  and  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  was  a  detached  Lady  Chapel  :  a  new 
development  of  the  plan  which  attached  it  to  the  east  side  of  the 
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transept  at  Canterbury,  Oxford,  and  Bristol.  We  now  find  (1)  the 
Ostrie  Chapel,  (2)  the  Chapel  of  Low,  probably,  an  under  chapel  like 
those  in  the  undercroft  of  Westminster  and  8t.  Alljaii's  below  the 
dormitory.  We  may  identify  it  with  the  "  Chapel  of  S.  Cross  next 
the  parlour,"  as  the  regular  parlour  at  Westminster  adjoined  a 
chapel,  (3)  the  Chapel  of  the  Infirmary,  (4)  the  Abbot's  "  Gallery 
Chapel,"  which  reminds  us  of  the  Gallery  of  Ely. 

Again  we  have  (1)  "the  Church,"  (2)  the  "Ladies'  Chappel," 
(3)  the  "  cross  isle  on  the  north  side,"  and  "  three  chappels  with 
the  entry  into  the  Ladies'  Chappel,"  (4)  "  the  isle  on  the  south  side 
with  the  chappels"  [G3  x  60  ft.]. 

Then  follow  the  "  Cloyster,"  the  "  Chapter  House,"  the  "  great 
dormitory,"  the  "  little  dormitory,"  (the  gong  or  latrine,)  "  the 
Fratrey,"  "  the  Infirmary,"  "  the  Chappel  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastery,"  "the  Vestry,"  and  "the  Convents'  Kitchen." 

The  correspondences  of  Peterborough  with  other  eastern  Benedic- 
tine minsters  is  of  great  interest.  The  same  unusually  long  nave 
appears  at  Ely,  St.  Alban's,  and  Norwich,  and  formerly  was  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's.  The  Infirmary  is  in  the  same  position  at  Ely ; 
the  grand  Galilee  front  is  seen  at  Lincoln  and  Ely,  as  formerly 
at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  The  position  of  the  Lady  Chapel  has 
been  already  noticed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Cloister  garth  (504  ft.  square,  surely 
a  mistake  for  204)  was  as  follows  :  on  the  west  side  was  a  slype 
next  the  church,  adjoining  the  cellarage  of  the  Cellarer's  hall  or 
lodging.  On  the  south  was  the  refectory,  162  x  42,  with  a 
lavatory  in  its  north  wall  (as  at  S.  Alban's  formerly) ;  on  the  east 
side  were  a  slype  to  the  cemetery,  the  Chapter  House,  84  x  33, 
and  Great  Dormitory,  192  x  39  ;  between  the  latter  and  the  Re- 
fectory was  the  Dark  Cloister,  which  led  past  a  vaulted  substructure, 
probably  the  basement  of  a  misericord,  into  the  Little  Cloisters,  on 
the  west  side  of  which  were  probably  the  guest  house,  and  a  gong. 
The  Little  Dormitory  measured  99  X  36  ft.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  dormitory  were  the  Infirmary,  195  x  39,  the  great  guest  liouse 
or  infirmarer's  chamber,  and  officers'  chambers.  The  Abbot's 
palace  lay  near  the  south  west  angle  of  the  cloister  square.  The 
Prior's  lodge  and  entrance  gatcAvay  were  on  the  north  west  of  the 
church.  The  Infirmary  hall  was  of  ten  bays  with  aisles,  and  had 
an  eastern  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  great  Church  Court  between  the  court  gate  liouse  presents 
many  of  its  old  features.  The  Court  Gate-house,  with  the  "  hanging 
chapel "  of  St.  Nicholas  above  it ;  the  Chancel  of  the  Almonry 
Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (42  x  24),  now  denuded  of 
its  nave ;  and  on  the  south  the  Abbot's  Gate-house,  which  occupied 
a  central  position  between  the  almonry  on  the  west  and  a  range 
of  building  eastward.  The  Patent  Boll,  33  Henry  VIII. ,  p.  3, 
m.  22  (12),  Sept.   4,  gives  us  an  insight  into  its  former  condition. 
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The  Abbot's  Lodge,  or  side,  is  there  said  to  contain  houses  with 
gardens  abutting  on  the  cloister  of  the  monastery,  eastward,  with  a 
length  of  180  ft.,  and  on  the  west  touching  the  Great  Court-yard,  for 
94ft.  6  in. ;  on  the  north  abutting  on  the  minster-church  and  the  great 
Gallery  Court  for  260  ft.,  with  other  houses  adjoining,  and  a  great 
stone  tower  called  Knight's  Chamber,  lying  between  these  buildings 
on  the  east,  and  the  town  upon  the  west  side,  being  273  ft.  in 
length  ',  there  were  also  buildings  in  the  Great  Court,  with  a  front 
644  ft.  long  towards  the  tower,  in  the  west ;  on  the  south,  facing 
the  Derby  Yard,  with  a  frontage  of  483  ft.  ;  and  on  the  east, 
abutting  on  the  tower,  next  the  Eed  Gates  and  the  office  of  the 
Penitentiaries  of  the  monastery,  as  far  as  the  Hevyn  Gates,  440  ft. 
in  length.     (Rymer  xiv.  733-5.) 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  had  the  church,  chapels,  belfries,  dor- 
mitories, refectories,  and  cloisters  allotted  to  them,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  the  distribution  of  the  houses  in  the  Ministers'  Accompts, 
33  and  34  Henry  YIII.,  No.  143,  m.  m.  The  Bishop  had  the 
"  farm  of  the  Spittle  within  Burghbury,"  and  divided  with  the 
Chapter  "  the  officers'  or  Convent  lands  within  the  town "  (Rol. 
Pat,  33  Henry  YIII.,  p.  3,  m.  17,  21). 

I  find  another  interesting  record  in  these  invaluable,  but  cum- 
brous, sources  of  information — the  licence  2  Edw.  II.,  jd.  2,  m.  25 — 
"  portam  abbatis  et  duas  cameras  inter  candem  jDortam  et  ecclesiam 
Kemellare,"  which  fixes  the  date  to  1308. 

I  proceed  to  give  the  documentary  history  of  the  claustral 
buildings. 

1116.    Totum  monasterium  combustum  est  prseter  Capitulum  et 
Dormitorium  et  Necessarium  et  Refectorium  novum  (Hugo  Cand.  71). 

1107.  Ernulphus  fecit  Dormitorium  novum  et  Necessarium  et 
Capitulum  perfecit  quod  iuclioatum  erat,  et  Refectorium  inchoavit 
(Ibid,  66;   Chron.  lo.  Abb.  Petr.,  fo.  61). 

1143.   Portam  monasterii  multo  melius  mutavit  (Ibid,  87). 

W  de  Waterville.  Domus  Infirmorum  est  constructa,  et  Clau- 
strum  et  Officinae  necessari^e ;  Claustrum  monachorum  plumbo  co- 
023eTtum  est.  in  Curia  Cameram  et  Capellam  et  Officinas  fecit :  et 
Capellam  S.  Thome  incepit  et  fundavit  (Ibid,  93). 

1214.  Robertus  abbas  fecit  unam  verinam  in  Regulari  Locutorio 
[in  distinction  to  the  forensic  or  outer  parlour  in  which  visitors  were 
admitted),  et  in  Capitulo  ex  parte  prioris,  et  viij  in  dormitorio,  et  in 
Capella  S.  Nicholai  iij  fecit.  Augmentavit  dormitorium  ei  fecit 
privatas  cameras.  (The  General  Chapter,  in  1444,  cap.  iii.,  lays 
down  rules  for  the  cellae  in  dormitorio  and  cameras  superiores. — 
Rcijner  App.,  p.  iii.,  p.  122.)  Juxta  Coquinam  fecit  Lardarium  ad 
opus  cellerarii.  erexit  marmoreum  Lavatorium  {Ibid,  107,  208). 
fecit  novam  Portam  Interiorem  et  novum  stabulum  ad  equos  abbatis 
et  vivarium  juxta  ca^miterium.  Erexit  magnam  domum  ultra 
pistrinum  et  Bracinum  ;  Camiiterium  muro  circumcinxit  {Ibid,  109). 
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Conventus  habnit  trinam  Misericordiam  per  annum  in  Domo  ad  hoc 
proprie  deputata  ubi  comedebant  carnes.  I)om.  Grostete  Lincoln, 
episcopus  esum  carnium  ubiquc  monachis  penitus  inhibuit  nisi 
tantuni  in  Infirm  aria  et  in  Camera  Prioris. — Ihid,  1010.  (The 
General  Chapter,  in  1225,  made  order  ut  provideatur  locus  honestus 
juxta  refectorium  ad  recreationem  monachorum  in  cibis. — Reijner 
App.  p.  iii.,  p.  96.) 

Abbas  Alexander  a3dificavit  magnum  solarium  ad  hostium  cameras 
prioris  et  subtus  cellarium  (Ibid,  iii.). 

W.  de  Woodforde  abbas  fecit  fieri  in  Hostillaria  Conventus 
magnas  cameras  (Ihid,  152).  Consummvit  Novam  Portam  (called 
before,  Porta  Abbatia3,  the  abbot's  lodge),  et  incepit  cameras  annexas 
versus  ecclesiam  (Ibid,  163)  fieri  fecit  Capellam  S.  Thome  M.  quae 
est  inter  monasterium  et  Capellam  B.M.V.  (Ibid  170).  I  omit  the 
notices  of  the  abbot's  lodge. 

I  add  a  more  complete  list  than  yet  has  been  given  of  the 
Abbots  of  Leicester. 


1144 

Ricardus. 

1167 

Willemus  de  Kalewyken. 

1177 

Willemus  de  Broke. 

1186 

Paulus. 

1205 

Willelmus  Pepyn. 

1224 

Osbertus. 

1229 

Matthias. 

1235 

Alanus, 

iv. 

Non.  Nov. 

1244 

Robertus  Furmenteyn. 

X. 

Kal.  Aug. 

1247 

Henricus  Rothlye. 

ii. 

Non.  Oct. 

1270 

Willemus  Schepishede. 

V. 

Id.  Sept. 

1291 

Willemus  Malverne. 

xiij. 

Kal.  Sept. 

1317 

Richardus  Towre. 

xii. 

Kal.  Nov. 

1345 

Willemus  Choune,  obit.  1377, 

xii.  Kal.  Nov. 

xiij. 

Non.  Feb. 

1377 

Willemus  Kerby. 

1394 

Philippus  Repyngdon.     Vide 
Pits  586. 

Bala3um  501, 

V. 

Kal.  Mail. 

1405 

Richardus  Rothlye 

xiij. 

Kal.  Nov. 

1420 

Willelmus  Sadyngton. 

xvi 

KaL  Jun. 

1442 

Johannes  Pomerey. 

xi. 

Kal.  Sept. 

1474 

Johannes  Schepishede. 

ii. 

Kal.  Sept. 

1485 

Gilbertus  Manchester. 

vij. 

Kal.  Julii. 

1496 

Johannes  Penny.       (Athen. 

p.  562. 
Johannes  Bourchier.    (Cleop. 

Oxon.,  P.    1., 

1534 

E.  iv.  Episco- 

pus  electus  Gloucestrensis 

.     Geo.  Lilius 

in    vita    Fisher    Rofi".) 

Lamb.     MS. 

DCCCLIX.   214-5,  DLXXXV.  214. 
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Fotherlnghay  Castle. — A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Leicester- 
shire Architectural  and  Archteological  Society,  held  in  the  Town 
Library,  Guild  Hall,  Leicester,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1878,  by 
the  Eev.  J.  B.  Dickson,  LL.D. 

"Die  schonste  aller  frauen,  welche  leben, 
1st  auch  die  Jammernswiirdigste  von  alien." 

SCHILLEK. 

The  name  of  Fotheringliay,  which  the  present  Vicar  warns  me  not 
to  spell  without  the  "  h,"  has,  like  most  names  of  places,  undergone 
various  changes  in  the  course  of  time.  In  Domesday  Book  we  have 
it  Fotheringeia.  Leland  writes  it,  Foderingeye.  In  the  same  context, 
I  may  observe  in  passing,  he  spells  Church,  Chirch,  showing  that  our 
word  comes  from  the  same  source  as  the  High  German  Kirche,  the 
Plat-Deutsch,  Kerk,  and  the  Scotch,  Kirk,  all  derived,  if  not  from 
Crux,  certainly  from  KYPIAKH.  It  is  odd  that  in  the  same 
passage  Leland,  forgetting  or  careless  about  how  he  had  spelt  the 
name  of  the  village  and  castle,  writes  Foderingey,  without  the  final  e. 
It  is  also  written,  Fodringhey,  Fodringeye,  Fodringey,  Foderingaye, 
and,  finally,  it  has  settled  into  Fotheringay,  or  Fotherlnghay.  It 
is  a  marked  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  spelling  before 
words  became  crystallised  into  permanent  forms.  Fotherlnghay 
seems  to  come  from  Fedan  to  feed,  and  Ha  or  Hay,  a  meadow.  The 
only  authentic  description  of  the  Castle  I  have  come  across  is 
contained  in  a  survey  in  the  21st  year  of  James  I.  It  consisted  of 
two  principal  parts.  The  first  a  keep  on  the  higher  mound,  and  the 
second  a  large  fortification  on  the  lower.  The  first  was  reached 
through  a  double  moat,  and  consisted  of  two  storeys,  called  upper 
and  lower  chambers,  containing  "  goodly  lodgyngs."  From  this  you 
descended  by  a  broad  staircase  to  the  lower  fortification  in  which  the 
"  Great  Hall "  was  situated.  The  Nen  and  a  Mill  brook  formed 
part  of  the  double  ditches.  Besides  the  Mill  brook  there  was  a 
pond — both  have  disappeared.  The  Castle  I  find  must  have  been 
standing  in  1624,  38  years  after  Mary's  death,  and  21  years  after  the 
accession  of  her  son  to  the  throne  of  England.  That  it  was  ordered 
to  be  demolished  by  James  I  had  long  believed,  but  after  searching 
in  vain  for  any  historic  proof  to  that  eff'ect  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  such  order  was  ever  issued  by  him.  Popular 
instinct,  generally  right,  said  it  should  have  been  so  done  by  James, 
hence  the  tradition.  The  real  destroyers,  animated  by  no  penitential 
sentiment,  were  the  owners  of  the  Castle  and  Manor  at  a  later  date. 
It  became,  in  fact,  a  quarry  for  building  purposes.     The  only  picture 
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in  existence  of  tllis  Castle  is  said  to  be  at  Windsor.  I  have 
experienced  a  difficulty  in  determining  where  the  "  Hall  of  Presence," 
as  distinct  from  the  "  great  hall,"  was  situated.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  Mary  was  beheaded  in  the  same  hall  in  which  she  was  tried. 
But  this  must  be  a  mistake.  For  after  passing  from  her  own  chamber 
in  the  keep  to  the  room  in  which  she  was  tried  she  there  found 
Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Paulet,  Drury,  and  others  ready  to  accompany 
her  to  the  "  great  hall."  It  was  in  this  room,  "  the  presence 
chamber,"  tlie  scene  took  place  between  her  and  Kent,  when  she 
implored  him  to  grant  her  the  presence  of  her  ladies  in  her  last 
moments.  Afterwards  she  said,  "  AUons  done,"  "  Let  us  go,"  and 
descended  as  a  historian  says,  the  "  great  staircase  to  the  hall."  By 
the  term  ''  great  staircase  "  we  might  suppose  the  "  hall  of  presence" 
in  which  she  was  tried  was  not  on  the  lower  height,  but  on  the  upper 
in  the  keep.  But,  even  Archdeacon  Bonney,  according  to  the  Vicar 
of  Fotheringhay,  was  unable  to  determine  this.  The  Harleian  MS. 
calls  it  "  an  entry  next  the  great  hall."  This  seems  to  show  it  was 
a  chamber  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mound,  and  not  that  occupied  by 
the  keep.  "  Entry,"  rather  a  curious  expression,  may  mean  a  wide 
corridor  of  the  castle  leading  into  the  "great  hall."  In  this  MS., 
I  may  observe  in  passing,  Andrew  Melville,  Sir  Eobert's  brother, 
master  of  Queen  Mary's  household,  and  who  was  found  by  her  in 
this  "Entry"  kneeling  in  tears,  is  always  called  "Melvin."  No 
such  name  occurs  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  In  verses,  by  courtesy 
called  a  poem,  published  in  1797,  the  same  mistake  is  made. 
While  I  am  about  it  let  me  say,  that  Schiller  in  his  tine  drama, 
Maria  Stuart,  takes  extraordinary  liberties  with  names  as  well  as 
historical  facts.  He  calls  one  of  the  two  ladies  who  accompanied 
^lary  to  the  "  great  hall,"  Hannah  Kennedy — her  real  name  was 
Elizabeth  ;  and  he  devotes  one  entire  scene  to  an  interview  between 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  which,  of  course^  never  took  place.  But  we 
must  not  be  too  hard  upon  Schiller  when  our  great  dramatist  actually 
creates  a  sea-coast  for  Bohemia.  Had  Mary  obtained  her  dearest 
wish,  Elizabeth  would  probably  have  been  won  to  mercy,  and  her 
life  would  have  been  spared.  But  Burghley  and  Walsingham  were 
too  astute  to  permit  her  to  come  under  the  personal  spell  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth,  however,  did  visit  Fotheringhay  in  one 
of  her  progresses,  but  that  was  before  Mary  was  brought  thither 
Another  correction  I  must  make,  and  then  have  done  with  this  part 
of  the  subject.  In  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Northamptonshire 
by  Bridges,  I  tind,  "  It  appears  too,  that  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  (Edward  IV.)  reign,  he  was  here  with  Alexander,  King  of 
Scotland,  who  then  promised  to  do  fealty  and  homage  to  the  King 
of  England  for  the  realm  of  Scotland  within  six  months  after  he 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  crown.     And  covenants  were  then 

VOL    IV.,    PT.    II,  R 
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signed,  and  sealed  at  the  castle  by  both  princes."  "  This  extraordinary 

statement  made  on  the  authority  of  Eyiiier,  in  his  Foedera,  and 

copied  into  Tlie  Beauties  of  EiKjland  and  Wales,  and  perhaps  into 

other  standard  works,  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  in  the  original; 

but,  if  it  be  correctly  quoted  Eymer  was  strangely  in  error.     IN^o 

Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  was  either  on  or  off  the  throne  in  the 

the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  most  assuredly  no  Scottish  King  visited 

Fotheringhay  during  his  reign.  Alexander  I.  died  in  1 1 24,  Alexander 

II.  in  1249,  and  Alexander  III.  in  1286  ;  whereas  Edward  reigned 

in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  fact  is  it  must  have 

been  the  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  King  James  III.,   a   man 

of  ambitious  temper,  who  having  made  an  extraordinary  escape  from 

Edinburgh  Castle  had  fled  to  France.     Taking  advantage  of  James's 

unj^opularity,  and  wishing  to  recover  the  town  of  Berwick,  Edward 

invited  the  Duke  to  England,  baiting  his  invitation  with  a  promise 

of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  on  condition  of  his  acknowledging  Edward 

as  Lord  Paramount  of  that  kingdom.     This  accounts  for  Albany's 

presence  at  Fotheringhay,  and  his  promising  to  do  fealty  and  homage 

to  the  Crown  of  England,  as  Balliol  had  done  before  him.     Even 

Archdeacon  Bonney,  in  his  excellent  and  accurate  work,  after  citing 

the  passage  very  much  as  he  found  it  in  Bridges,  with  the  exception 

that  he  added    "calling  himself"    King  of  Scotland,  hazards  the 

conjecture  "  that  it  is  probable  that  the  person  here  mentioned  was 

one  of  the  family  of  Balliol."      The  Archdeacon  felt,  with  a  true 

instinct,  that  Eymer  could  not  be  right ;  but  he  lailed  to  get  at  the 

true  historical  personage.     In  Mr.  Hill  of  Cranoe's  excellent  work, 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Cliristian  Ages,  I  find  the  following  entry  under 

date  A.D.  1482  :  "  The  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of  King  James,  laid 

claim  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland.     King  Edward  concludes  a  treaty 

with  Albany  at  Fotheringhay."     This  settles  the  matter.     Never 

have  I  felt  more  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  caveat  "  Don't 

believe  everything  you  see  in  print,"  than  in  preparing  this  paper. 

Familiar  with  the  place  where  Mary  Stuart  was  born,  I  had  long 

wished  to  see  the  place  where  she  died,  for  after  all  it  is  her  name 

that  lends  an  imperishable  interest  to  Fotheringhay.     Most  meU; 

whatever  their  politics  or  creed,  find  a  charm  in  the  ground  she  trod, 

the  scenes  she  looked  upon,  the  palaces  she  dwelt  in,  and  the  strong 

holds  "  against  whose  bars  she  beat  out  her  tameless  life."     That  it 

was  in  this  diocese  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  enacted,  that  it  was 

in  the  now  vanished  fortress  of  a  neighbouring  county  Mary  Stuart 

spoke  her  last  words,  breathed  her  last  prayers,  and  yielded  up  her 

last  sigh ;  that  it  was  in  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough  she  lay  for 

a  time  in  the  dishonoured  majesty  of  death,  revived  in   me  the 

purpose  of  my  youth  to  see  the  place  where  she  suff'ered,  and  the 

shrine  where  she  lay.     That  shrine  I  have  visited ;  and,  now  settled 
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within  a  day's  drive  of  Fotheringhay,  I  said  to  some  of  my 
neighbours,  Let  us  go  to  Fotheringhay.  Fotheringhay !  Why  go 
there  1 — there  is  nothing  to  see  !  No,  there  may  be  nothing  outside 
the  Church  to  see  ;  the  Castle  may  have  passed  away,  but  the  ground 
is  still  there  on  which  it  stood ;  the  river  still  winds  by  the  meadows 
on  which  it  looked,  and  the  woods  still  dream  on  the  landscape  that 
saw  its  grandeur  and  its  gloom.  Accompanied  then  by  some 
members  of  my  own  family  I  set  out.  Arrived  at  the  village  we 
went  at  once  to  the  Castle.  The  Castle  !  it  is  true  then  there  is 
nothing  to  see  !  ^ot  one  stone  is  left  upon  another  to  mark  even  its 
outlines !  The  mound  with  two  small  plateaus — both  covered  with 
deep  verdure — we  soon  climbed  and  looked  wistfully  around.  It 
was  a  beautiful  afternoon.  The  sun,  like  a  great  eye,  shone  down 
from  a  sky  clad  in  a  white  veil  of  lawn,  delicate  as  that  which  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Castle  "  wore  over  her  fair  form  three  centuries  ago. 
In  the  air  bright  pure  and  still  lay  the  village  with  its  church  asleep ; 
not  a  child's  voice  waked  the  echoes  of  the  one  deserted  street ;  not 
even  a  peasant  was  seen  to  toil  in  the  quiet  fields ;  the  Nen  flowed, 
or  rather  stood  in  glassy  curves  at  our  feet,  and  the  woods  shone 
dark  in  the  distance  crowned  with  sunshine.  Nature,  man,  and  even 
time  seemed  asleep  in  stillness  and  repose.  The  eye  resting  at  last 
on  a  huge  boulder-like  lump  of  masonry  near  the  river,  awoke 
imagination  and  memory,  and,  silently  as  Amphion's  walls,  arose  the 
mass  of  limestone  and  mortar  to  its  ancient  place  in  the  restored 
fortress.  There  then  stands  the  work  of  De  8t.  Liz  (or  de  Senlis), 
second  lord  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.  Maud,  daughter  to 
the  Countess  Judith,  niece  of  the  Conqueror,  and  wife  of  Waltheof, 
the  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland,  takes  her  pleasure  with  her  ladies 
in  those  flower-decked  meads  by  the  river,  or  sits  amidst  them  in  the 
hall  laughing  and  gossiping  as  their  bright  needles  glitter  and  fly 
over  the  tapestry  destined  to  clothe  its  cold  bare  walls.  The  great 
baron  and  founder  of  the  Castle  passes  among  the  shadows.  His 
place  is  taken  by  David  L,  King  of  Scotland,  who  by  his  marriage 
with  Maud  becomes  the  lord  of  "  Fodringey "  Manor  and  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  They  also  pass,  and  on  their  steps  comes  David's  son, 
Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whose  sons  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  and 
William  the  Lion,  afterwards  Kings  of  Scotland,  with  another 
David,  inherit  the  Castle  and  Manor.  As  these  figures  glide  past 
us  we  cannot  resist  the  reflection,  how  strange  it  seems  that  with  a 
connection  so  close  and  so  early  between  the  royal  families  of 
England  and  Scotland,  the  two  nations  should  have  remained  so 
long  apart  in  deadly  hostility  as  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century !  National  antipathies  die  slowly.  John  de  Balliol  and 
Devorguilla  de  Balliol  next  emerge — the  Balliols,  whose  descendants 
played  such  an  important  yet  base  role  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
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With  them  pass  Mary  Ayhner  de  Valence  (de  Yalentia),  wife  of 
that  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  made  a  figure  in  the  Scottish  wars. 
A  more  important  life  now  stirs  in  Fotheringhay.  After  the  decease 
of  John  de  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  preceded  Mary  de 
Valence,  Edmund  of  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  created 
Duke  of  York,  is  in  possession.  The  Castle  of  De  St.  Liz  is  falling 
into  decay ;  but  under  his  auspices  it  rises  in  greater  magnificence 
and  splendour.  He  adds  the  keep,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  horse 
fetterlock,  which,  with  a  falcpn  in  it,  was  the  favourite  device  of 
the  family  of  York.  Eichard,  son  to  this  Edward,  was  created 
Earl  of  Cambridge  in  the  Parliament  at  Leicester  in  1414.  Next, 
who  is  this  mounting  his  war-horse  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Castle  1 
It  is  Edward  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  setting  out  for  Agincourt, 
where  he  led  the  vanguard  of  English  archers.  And  now  the  dead 
soldier,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  midst  of  the  victory  his  prowess 
contributed  to  win,  is  borne  along  the  street  of  the  village  to  his 
tomb,  where  lie  "  princes  descended  from  Kings  and  from  whom 
Kings  are  descended."  Next  see  Richard  Plantagenet  plotting  with 
the  Nevilles  for  the  crown.  His  dream  ending  at  Wakefield  in  a 
head  severed  from  the  body  and  crowned  with  a  paper  crown,  his 
mutilated  remains,  brought  from  Pontefract,  pass  through  the 
village  to  their  resting-place  among  the  royal  tombs.  But  who  is 
this  closeted  in  the  Castle  with  Edward  IV.,  that  man  well-propor- 
tioned and  tall  in  stature,  and  comely  in  countenance ;  that  is  to 
say  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  Scottish  author  cited  by  Scott — 
"  broad-faced,  red-nosed,  large-eared,  and  having  a  very  awful 
countenance  when  it  pleased  him  to  speak  with  those  who  had 
displeased  him  1"  The  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of  James  III., 
plotting  with  Edward  for  the  Crown  of  Scotland.  But  a  still  more 
remarkable  figure  noAV  comes  up  standing  moodily  by  the  banks  of 
the  Nen.  His  look  as  a  boy  is  sickly,  something  very  like  a  hunch 
is  on  his  back,  although  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  full  curve 
accompanying  a  stooping  figure,  and  as  he  saunters  by  himself  he 
gnaws  his  under-lip.  It  is  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  III.  of  England,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  this  Castle. 
Here  then  on  this  very  spot  there  was  a  portentous  birth  as  well  as 
a  tragic  death, — the  birth  of  Richard  of  Gloucester,  the  death  of 
j\Iary  of  Scotland — names  imperishable  in  history,  and  enshrined 
in  the  immortal  verse  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Schiller.  Richard 
was  no  more  the  sheer  villain  of  the  dramatist  from  whom  the 
generality  of  people  as  well  as  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  get 
their  history,  than  Mary  was  the  bold,  bad  women  of  Froude, 
whose  episodes  are  brilliant,  but  whose  work  from  its  narrowness 
of  insight  and  purpose,  is  scarcely  impartial  history.  In  proof 
of  Richard's  abilities  we  have  the  fact  that  Edward  IV.  selected 
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him  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  Scotland  to  appease 
the  troubles  there.  But  much  of  his  life,  despite  his  abiHty, 
his  accomplishments,  and  his  enlightenment,  stains  the  imagi- 
nation and  revolts  the  conscience  and  justice  of  mankind. 
Both  the  grim  birth  and  the  tragic  death  at  Fotheringhay  supply 
riddles  to  history,  perplexing  alike  reason  and  research.  The  life 
that  first  breathed  at  Fotheringhay  expired  on  Bosworth  field 
(which  I  have  visited  with  deep  interest),  and  near  the  chamber 
where  we  now  sit  lie  its  dishonoured  ashes.  Following  him  a  fair 
historic  form  next  lends  charm  as  well  as  interest  to  Fotheringhay — 
Elizabeth  of  York,  in  whom  at  last  the  red  and  the  white  roses 
were  united.  On  her  Henry  of  Eichmond  bestows  the  Castle 
and  Manor  of  her  ancestors,  the  Dukes  of  York.  Next  in  the  royal, 
but  spite  the  union  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  still  darkly 
shadowed  pageant,  see  Catherine  of  Arragon,  wife  to  Henry  VIIL 
diverting  her  thoughts  from  her  faithless  spouse,  if  she  can,  by  repair- 
ing and  "  beautifying  "  the  Castle  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  wrong 
falls  on  her  weary  steps.  Then  a  more  powerful  and  fortunate 
figure  holds  revel  in  the  halls  of  Fotheringhay.  Attired  in 
sumptuous  robes  and  splendid  with  jewels,  which  even  a  Bishop's 
rebuke  must  not  touch,  and  for  which  rebuke  he  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  head,  the  Virgin-Queen  Elizabetli  appears, 
escorted  by  knights  and  ladies  gay,  if  not  passing  fair,  with  hawk 
and  hound  waking  the  echoes  of  the  woods  to  the  music  of  the 
hunting-horn,  or  wandering  by  the  Nen  "in  maiden  meditation 
fancy  free  " — no,  she  never  was  "  fancy  free," — a  weak,  vain,  and 
irresolute,  yet  on  occasion  an  able,  proud,  and  courageous  woman, 
and  a  great  sovereign,  the  scource  of  priceless  blessings  to  her  people, 
in  the  haughty  days  of  absolute  monarchy,  but  chiefly  through  the 
statemanship  of  Cecil  and  Walsingham.  She  leaves  memorials  of 
her  visit  in  a  bridge  and  monuments  to  her  ancestors.  Last  scene 
of  all : — Mary  Stuart,  removed  from  Chartley,  enters  the  Castle,  the 
last  of  her  twelve  English  prisons,  the  seventeenth  ot  her  forced 
removals  during  the  eighteen  long  mournful  years  of  her  captivity. 
There  she  is,  and  what  is  she  1  Simply  the  most  superbly  gifted, 
the  most  royally  born,  and  the  most  unforunate,  some  say  the  most 
guilty  of  her  time,  the  enigma  of  the  historian  and  the  moralist  of 
her  sex  and  the  ages.  Tall  in  stature,  majestic  in  presence,  with 
features  so  pure  and  perfect,  so  delicate  ancl  refined,  tliat  while  the 
noblest  hearts  worshipped,  artists  despaired  to  paint  their  charm; 
the  most  beautiful  as  she  was  the  most  hai:)less  of  all  the  handsome, 
but  ill-fated  House  of  Stuart ;  the  most  eloquent  of  her  brilliant 
contemjDoraries ;  graced  by  literary  taste  and  the  accomplishment  of 
verse ;  endowed  with  a  voice  capable  of  melting  pathos,  touching 
"  fine  spirits  to  line  issues  "  ;  generous  to  profusion  ;  proud  with  the 
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pride  of  long-descended  and  illustrious  ancestry,  yet  winning  all 
hearts  by  her  condescension  and  her  sympathy;  matchless  in 
her  withering  sarcasm  and  lofty  scorn,  yet  the  most  subtle  and 
accomplished  politician  of  a  great  age,  the  centre  in  fact  around 
which  for  years  the  policies  of  statesmen  and  of  kings  revolved  only 
to  be  bafhed,  successful  only  by  violence ;  the  pivot  on  which  the 
fortunes  of  our  present  civilization  for  good  or  evil  turned,  and 
crowning  her  brief,  but  troubled  life  by  a  fortitude,  and  trust 
in  death  which  at  once  abashed  and  amazed  her  Judges  and  her 
executioners,  she  stands  out  in  these  halls  one  of  the  most  striking, 
as  she  is  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  figures  in  the  great  gallery  of 
time.  Shadows  indeed,  haunt  her  steps,  and  stain  the  lustre  of  her 
powers,  dimming  into  doubt  the  eyes  which  would  fain  see  only 
exaggerated  virtues,  and  high  impulses  passing  into  fiiults  and  possibly 
crimes,  through  the  bad  example  of  a  vicious  and  unprincipled 
Court  in  which  her  early  years  had  been  spent,  and  the  bewildering 
conflicts  of  a  new  world  emerging  amid  clouds  and  darkness  and 
storm  into  the  light  of  a  new  day.  The  key  to  that  woman's  fate  as 
to  her  life  and  character  lies  where"?  You  will  search  for  it  in 
vain  in  the  historian's  page,  ^o  hand  seems  to  have  seized  the 
key,  and,  like  that  flung  into  her  own  Lochleven,  jealous  time  may 
long  wash  over  it,  fathoms  down,  until  some  inspired  fisherman  of 
history  recover  it.  It  is  easy  to  form  a  theory  (with  Lingard  and 
Froude),  still  more  easy  to  marshal  evidence  in  support  of  it ;  but  I 
believe  the  solution  of  her  life-problem,  as  that  of  all  the  more 
powerful  natures,  with  their  broad  lights  and  deepening  shadows, 
lies  in  those  thoughts  too  deep  for  utterance,  if  not  too  deep  for  tears. 
The  stand-point  from  which  this  woman  must  be  judged  may  have 
been  reached  by  some  ;  but  what  they  have  seen  has  been  described 
by  none.  The  silent  heart  perhaps,  and  the  all-knowing  God  alone 
see  the  springs  and  the  meaning  of  the  mystery.  There  she  is  then, 
this  much  maligned  and  fiercely  hated;  this  much  loved  and 
passionately  lauded  princess  in  the  "  hall  of  presence  "  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Elizabeth, 
more  than  a  match  for  a  whole  tribe  of  Burghleys  ;  and  heedless  of 
the  cause,  scanning  with  a  woman's  curiosity  the  features  of  her  judges. 
And  see  it  lightens ;  she  has  flashed  out  some  scathing  rebuke  with 
a  peerless  scorn  which  silences  for  a  time  the  wily  sagacity  practised 
in  a  thousand  snares.  She  is  their  superior  not  only  in  rank  and 
birth,  but  in  sheer  force  of  genius.  Hurling  back  upon  her 
adversaries  the  broken  arrows  of  their  accusations,  see  her  after  two 
day's  torture,  rising  in  cold  scorn,  and  demanding  to  be  heard  in 
Parliament,  or  to  speak  in  person  with  the  Queen,  and  then,  with 
perfect  self-possession  leaving — mark  the  irony  of  history — the  hall 
of  her  ancestors  !     Ah,  it  is  all  very  strange,  and  very  moving,  this 
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connection  of  Fotheringhay  with  Scotland,  and  Scotland's  last 
Queen.  But,  the  door  of  her  chamber  in  the  keep  opens  on  that 
cold  February  morning,  and  there  stands  Mary  Stuart  attired  as  if 
for  some  solemn  festival.  Passing  through  the  hall  of  presence  she 
is  arrested  by  Melville  in  tears  ;  where  are  l)u  Preau  and  her  ladies? 
Denied  her,  but  the  appeal,  "  I  am  cousin  to  your  Queen,  of  the 
blood  of  Henry  YII.,  a  married  Queen  of  France,  and  anointed 
Queen  of  Scotland,"  secures  Elizabeth  Kennedy  and  Barbara 
Mowbray  as  witnesses  of  her  death.  "  Allons  done."  And  in  the 
great  hall  she  sees  three  hundred  knights  and  county  gentlemen 
awaiting  her.  Outside  on  these  slopes  and  meadows,  and  in  the 
village  thousands  of  people  are  collected.*  What  a  scene !  The 
block  is  covered  with  black,  the  scaffold  is  covered  with  black ;  the 
low  rail  is  covered  with  black  also  ;  the  Sheriff^'s  guard  of  halberdiers 
are  ranged  on  the  floor  below;  the  axe  leans  against  the  rail,  and 
two  masked  figures  stand  on  either  side  of  the  scaffold  at  the  back. 
Then  comes  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  vanishing  world  and 
the  new,  between  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  and  Mary  of  Scotland, 
in  which  Fletcher's  tongue  fails  and  Mary  triumphs.  Then  the 
white  veil  is  removed,  the  robe  of  black  satin,  the  jacket  of  black 
satin  looped  and  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  after  one  of  her  ladies 
has  handed  her  a  pair  of  crimson  sleeves,  there  she  stands  in  crimson 
velvet  and  crimson  satin  "on  the  black  scaffold  with  the  black 
figures  all  around  her,  blood  red  from  head  to  foot."  Then  follows 
the  end.  This  scene  with  her  sayings,  is  unequalled  in  dramatic 
force  by  anything  in  history,  or  in  the  literatures  that  claim 
Sophocles,  Schiller,  and  Shakspeare  as  their  chiefs,  and  unparalleled 
also  in  its  intense  and  awful  reality.  Thus  came  the  end — for  we 
must  not  linger — of  Mary  Stuart,  and  with  it  all  historic  interest  in 
the  Castle.  Then  that  silence  settled  down  on  Fotheringhay,  which 
has  never  since  been  broken — that  silence  in  which  I  stood,  that 
silence  which  I  have  brought  with  me  into  this  chamber,  the  silence 
of  mystery,  the  silence  of  the  past,  the  silence  of  death.  One  word — 
sitting  in  this  ancient  chamber,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  past 
from  our  studies,  and  with  that  past  looking  at  us  from  these  tomes 
it  is  well  we  should  recognize  the  truth,  that  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  our  own  lives,  characters,  and  destines,  worked  in  the 
events  we  have  been  reviewing.  At  Fotheringhay,  in  the  wisdom 
of  Divine  Providence,  who  brings  light  out  of  darkness,  the  flames 
of  war  which  had  reddened  the  skies  of  two  nations  for  nearly  one 
thousand  years  began  slowly  to  be  quenched.  Time  completed  the 
union,  and  now,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  rekindle  the  smouldering 

*  To  see  and  hear  of  a  woman  put  to  death  without  a  trial  before  her  peers !  "  Let  the 
heavens  fall,  but  let  justice  be  done": — **  Strike,  but  hear "'  sounded  from  the  past  that  day 
in  vain. 
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fires,  the  two  peoples  are  happily  united  in  affection  and  loyalty 
to  that  throne  on  which,  as  the  descendant  of  Mary  Stuart,  good 
Queen  Victoria  sits,  reigning  over  a  loyal  and  prosperous,  a  free 
and  united  23eople. 

*  The  Scottish  land 

Holds  out  her  hand, 
No  longer  in  gauntlet  mailed, 
For  Scot  and  Southron  each  other  have  hailed 

A  brother  band, 

Whose  hostile  brand, 
In  our  halls  of  peace  hangs  only  to  rust, 
Since  the  wars  of  our  fathers  slept  with  them  in  dust. 


*  From  au  Ode  by  the  writer. 
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The  Church  of  Saint  Helen,  Worcester. — A  Paper  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society,  on  23rd  January,  1879.  By  Aston 
Webb,  Esq. 

It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  beneficial  recommendation  of  the 
Worcester  Diocesan  (jhurch  Extension  Society  which  suggests  that 
any  proposal  for  building  or  restoring  churches  in  this  neiglibourhood, 
and  for  which  they  are  applied  to  for  a  grant,  should  be  laid  before 
the  Worcester  Architectural  Society,  and  it  is  this  suggestion  which 
has  led  to  my  veuturing  to  address  you  this  evening  on  the  subject 
of  St.  Helen's  Church ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  so  with  all 
diffidence,  especially  as  I  have  been  asked  to  touch  also  on  some  of 
the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  past  of  St.  Helen's,  for  here  I 
feel  I  am  touching  on  ground  that  members  of  this  Society  have  well 
trodden,  and  are  far  better  versed  in  than  myself;  and  for  the 
historical  facts  I  have  collected,  I  should  wish  at  once  to  gratefully 
acknowledge  their  scource,  as  chiefly  collected  from  Nash's  and 
Green's  histories,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  Noake,  and  also  from  the 
op[sortunity  I  have  had  of  hastily  looking  through  Mr.  Lea  Smith's 
tine  collection  of  old  books  relating  to  Worcester  and  Worcestershire, 
from  which,  had  time  permitted,  I  could  have  gleaned  far  more  than 
I  have  done. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  may  make  a  short  Paper  on  St. 
Helen's  Church,  I  trust  not  inopportune  or  unacceptable  to  you. 

In  the  first  place  (in  a  cathedral  town  especially)  the  smaller 
parish  churches  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  no  one  can  doubt, 
walking  down  the  most  interesting  High  Street  of  this  city,  but  that 
St.  Helen's  has  met  with  some  of  that  neglect,  arising  very  probably 
from  its  close  proximity  to  the  Cathedral,  a  Christian  temple  ranking 
high  among  tlie  temi)les  of  the  world,  e(iualled  by  few  and  excelled 
by  none  of  the  buildings  of  its  class  for  purity  and  magnificence 
combined. 

VOL.    XIV.,    PT.    II.  S 
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The  present  appearance  of  St.  Helen's  is  too  well  known  to  you 
all  to  need  any  description  from  me,  its  crumbling  south  wall  of 
red  sandstone  covered  with  ivy  of  many  years'  growth,  and 
surmounted  by  its  quaint  and  dilapidated  dormers,  are  some  of  the 
tokens  that,  much  as  we  may  regret  any  loss  of  its  present 
picturesque  appearance,  shew  unmistakably  that  the  time  has  come 
for  setting  God's  House  in  order. 

Before  describing  the  work  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
restoration,  I  will  briefly  call  to  mind  the  few  historical  facts  that 
are  known  concerning  St.  Helen's. 

One  of  the  great  claims  of  interest  that  St.  Helen's  boasts,  is  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  oldest  or  mother  cliurch  of  Worcester  and  there- 
fore of  the  Diocese ;  and  her  name  certainly,  to  som6  extent 
corroborates  this.  I  am  not  now  of  course  speaking  of  the  present 
building,  none  of  which  is  earlier  then  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
rather  of  the  vicarage.  St.  Helena,  from  whom  the  church  has  her 
name,  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  wife  of  Constantius  (probably 
Chlorus),  and  she,  during  her  lifetime,  founded  many  Christian 
churches,  and  it  is  possible  she  may  even  have  founded  one  here, 
though  this  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  is  pure  conjecture,  the  fact 
of  Worcester  being  an  original  Roman  city,  being  itself  involved  in 
much  uncertainty ;  the  name  occurs  spelt  in  various  ways,  some- 
times as  Ellen,  or  Elyn.  But  we  find  that  even  in  very  early  times 
another  claimant  appeared  for  the  honour  of  being  distinguished  as 
the  mother  cliurch  in  the  small  adjoining  church  of  St,  Alban,  and 
the  controversy  must  have  waxed  very  warm  between  the  two 
worthy  priests,  Alsnoth  of  St.  Helen's  and  Alam  of  St.  Alban's,  for 
at  a  synod  held  by  Bishop  Wulstan,  in  1092,  at  Wigracestre,  we 
hear  that  the  old  men  (or  the  authority  we  know  now  as  the  oldest 
inhabitant)  were  commanded  to  consult  together  and  to  declare 
what  they  knew  concerning  the  institutions  and  parishes  of 
the  city,  so  as  to  determine  the  controversy ;  and  after  much 
discussion  and  consultation,  we  read,  that  they  returned  to  the  Holy 
Synod  and  affirmed  that  there  was  no  parish  in  the  whole  city  but 
that  of  the  mother  church  of  which  St.  Helen's  had  been  a  vicarage 
from  the  year  6«0,  when  the  See  was  first  founded. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  therefore  seem  .to  have  arrived  at  a  very 
decided  conclusion  in  the  matter,  and  Alsnoth  of  St.  Helen's,  we 
can  imagine,  must  have  "chuckled  much"  over  Alam  of  St.  Alban's. 
A  full  account  of  this  synod  is  preserved  in  Wulstan's  own 
words,  and  the  names  even  of  the  principal  old  men  are  recorded, 
namely,  Thomas  the  Prior;  Alfere,  Secretary;  Godrick  Pirl,  Chamber- 
lain ;  Uhtred,  Chanter  ;  Algebric,  Archdeacon  ;  Edwine  his  brother, 
and  Frederic  and  ^gelmar,  Priests. 

Leland  also  mentions  that  the  church  of  St.   Helen  is  counted 
the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  and  was  a  prebend  before  King  Edgar's 
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time  ;  many  claims  to  antiquity  are  accepted  which  are  made  on  far 
lighter  grounds  than  these,  and  T  think  tlierefore  we  may  fairly  take 
the  priority  of  JSt.  Helen's  as  well  ])roven. 

We  find  that  up  to  a.d.  969  this  church  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Seculars,  but  in  that  year  liishop  Oswald,  who  was  in  high 
fiivour  with  King  Edgar  and  Dunstan,  brought  in  the  Kegulars,  or 
Monks,  or  as  Wulstan  says,  transferred  and  changed  the  Society  of 
the  Church  from  clerks  of  irregular  conversation,  to  monks  of  regular 
conversation  and  diet ;  Winsius,  who  was  then  Priest  of  St.  Helen's 
and  Vicar  of  the  mother  church,  became  himself  a  monk,  and 
surrendered  the  keys  of  the  church,  with  its  lands,  tythes,  and  other 
rents  to  the  common  use  of  the  monks. 

In  the  years  1113  and  1133,  Worcester  suffered  from  two  very 
severe  fires,  the  whole  town  being  nearly  destroyed  in  the  first.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  early  church  (probably  JNorman)  was 
destroyed  at  this  time,  as  was  also  the  greater  part  of  the  Cathedral. 

I  have  been  unable  at  present  to  discover  any  remains  of  this 
earlier  church,*  which  no  doubt  must  have  existed,  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  foundations  may  be  disclosed  when  the  floor 
comes  to  be  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the  restoration. 

About  1130  the  right  of  the  monks  to  St.  Helen's  was  once 
more  contested,  and  the  church  was  again  rendered  to  them  by 
Bishop  Simon,  and  in  1202,  another  fire  partially  destroyed  the  city. 

In  1218  the  dispute  as  to  the  right  to  the  church  was  settled 
thus,  by  William  de  Tinture,  Parson  of  Kempsey,  with  the  consent 
of  Michsel  the  Eector,  viz.,  that  all  that  belonged  to  this  church  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Severn  should  belong  to  the  Bishop,  and  all  on 
the  west  side  should  belong  to  the  Trior  and  Convent,  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  being  vested  in  the  parson,  and  the  pension  of  eight 
marks  paid  by  him  to  the  monastery  to  cease. 

It  seems  probable  that  after  this  settlement  the  church  was 
rebuilt  in  the  prevailing  Early  English,  or  Lancet  style,  and  of  this 
church  there  is  now  remaining  a  portion  of  the  south  wall,  which 
has  already  been  described  as  being  in  so  ruinous  a  condition. 

The  property  attached  to  the  church  in  the  borough  at  this  time 
is  stated  as  nine  houses  about  the  church,  which,  if  repaired,  would 
bring  in  4:0s.  per  annum  !  There  were,  however,  other  outlying 
properties  and  lands  in  addition  to  this. 

Erom  this  date  quiet  seems  to  have  reigned  in  St.  Helen's,  and 
we  find  no  mention  of  it  for  some  time,  probably,  however,  it  was 
again  destroyed  by  lire  and  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  south 
wall,  which  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  intact  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  new  building.  The  utter  disregard,  however,  with  which 
the  new  portion  was  made  to  work  in  with  the  old  suggests  the 

*  Since  this  was  written  several  remains  of  the  Norman  Church,  including  Norman 
capitals  and  dog-tooth  enrichments,  have  been  found  built  into  the  south  aisle  wall. 
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probability  that  it  was  intended  to  rebuild  also  this  wall  when  funds 
would  allow,  but,  alas  !  funds  then,  as  now,  were  wont  to  fall  short, 
and  they  were  therefoi'e  probably  obliged  to  retain  this  solitary 
remnant  of  the  earlier  church. 

We  may  notice  that  the  arcade  is  set  out  without  any  regard 
for  windows  or  door  in  the  old  wall,  the  door  being  exactly  opposite 
a  pier.  The  men  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  too  had 
very  little  regard  for  their  ancestors'  work,  and  had  no  scruples  in 
replacing  it  by  their  own  if  they  had  the  funds  and  the  inclination. 
(But  I  am  getting  too  near  a  burning  question  of  the  day  to  touch 
further  on  this  point  here.) 

I  should  put  the  date  of  this,  the  last  great  rebuilding  of  the 
church,  at  a.d.  1450,  and  the  main  architectural  outlines  of  the 
church  as  built  then  have  been  handed  down  to  us  nearly  intact. 

The  Register  commences  after  this,  in  1538. 

The  plan  is  essentially  one  adapted  for  a  town  church  with  no 
ground  to  spare,  the  aisles  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  church, 
and  Mr.  Walker  remarks,  in  his  Paper  read  before  this  Society  on 
the  Worcester  churches,  that  this  is  the  arrangement  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Cathedral  church,  which  has  double 
transepts. 

The  next  important  alterations  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  Avhen  in  1706  the  bells  were 
recast  by  Mr.  Saunders,  making  eight  out  of  the  hve  previously 
existing  ones,  and  for  which  Mr.  Saunders  was  allowed  the  modest 
sum  of  £70.  In  1553  we  find  that  St.  Helen's  had  five  great  bells, 
and  a  little  sanctus  bell.  The  inscriptions  on  the  bells  now  in  the 
tower,  commemorating  the  victories  of  Queen  Anne,  are  well  known. 
Mr.  Noake  mentions  in  his  book  that  about  this  time,  1703,  the 
festivals  were  first  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  the  parish  of  St.  Helen  agreed  to  maintain  the  lamps 
with  oyle  and  dressing  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  College  Gates, 
from  All  Hollantide  to  Candlemas. 

Considerable  alterations  were  also  carried  out  at  this  time  to  the 
east  end.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  books  that  in  1718,  £134  was 
expended  in  repairs,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  chancel  which 
was  formerly  part  of  the  church  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
improvements  in  High  Street ;  that  improvements  were  taking 
place  in  this  street  at  that  time  there  can  be  no  doubt,  partly  in 
connection  with  the  new  Guildhall,  then  about  to  be  built  by  Mr. 
Henry  White  ',  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  a  chancel 
having  existed.  Mr.  Lea  Smith  has  several  old  plans  of  Worcester 
shewing  St.  Helen's  as  at  present,  and  one  by  John  Speed,  dated 
1614,  shews  no  sign  of  a  chanceL* 

*  Since  writing  this  I  have  found  an  old  plan  of  the  church  dated  1636,  in  which  no 
chancel  is  shewn  beyond  that  which  now  exists. 
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Mr.  Walker,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  this  wall  was  built 
with  its  east  window  at  the  same  time  as  tlie  arcade,  and  was 
recased  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  T  am  strou^jjly  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  at  that  time,  together  with  half 
the  north  wall,  and  for  the  reason  that,  as  you  will  see,  on  the  plan 
this  east  wall  is  not  now  at  right  angles  to  the  arcades,  and  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  north  wall,  which  I  consider  was  rebuilt 
then,  is  at  right  angles  with  the  east  wall,  and  therefore  not 
parallel  with  the  arcade,  and  forming  the  curious  and  unsightly 
break  shewn  on  the  plan. 

This  peculiarity  of  plan  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  very  noticeable 
to  a  visitor  to  the  church ;  but  if  Mr.  Walk(;r  had  had  the  advan- 
tage I  have  had  of  carefully  measuring  it  himself,  he  would,  I  think, 
agree  with  me.  The  two  doors  now  existing  in  the  east  end  are 
probably  later  insertions,  one  only  being  shewn  in  the  quaint  illus- 
tration of  the  church  in  Green's  History^  a.d.  1796  ;  and  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  now  used,  as  entrances  for  the  congre- 
gation, they  are  opposed  altogether  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
ritual  of  our  Church. 

In  A.D.  1790  the  church  received  its  first  baptism  of  whitewash. 
An  entry  in  the  Yestry  Minutes  gives  the  order  "  that  Mr.  Wm. 
Eowen  do  plaster  the  middle  and  side  aisles  of  St.  Helen's  Church 
in  sap  lath  and  3  coats  of  hair  mortar  finished  white,  at  one  shilling 
a  yard,  beams  and  ceiling  included,  and  likewise  to  whitewash  the 
walls  and  pillars  twice  over  for  the  sum  of  30s."  The  nave  roof 
was  probably  petting  old  and  dilapidated,  letting  in  the  wind  and 
weather,  so  that  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  make  it  snug  and 
warm  by  ceiling  to  the  underside  of  the  rafters. 

The  aisle  roofs  were  found  in  so  bad  a  condition  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  reconstructed,  the  old  rafters  and  timbers 
being  re-used,  and  ceiled  also  to  the  underside.  The  stone  walls, 
which  were  probably  discoloured,  were  plastered  over,  and  a  very 
large  timber  and  plaster  dormer  was  inserted  in  the  nave  roof, 
weakening  it  very  much,  and  two  most  unsightly  dormers  were 
inserted  in  the  aisle  roof.  These  rej)airs  were  probably  partly  paid 
for  by  the  lead  taken  off  the  nave,  and  which  was  replaced  by  tiles, 
and  then  probably  the  whole  interior,  monuments  and  all,  received 
a  coat  of  whitewash,  and  no  doubt  the  church  was  considered  im- 
mensely improved  and  made  clean  and  decent.  Certain  it  is,  if 
these  particular  improvements  had  not  been  carried  out,  the  sum 
needed  for  the  present  restoration  would  be  largely  reduced ;  but 
whitewash  then  was  all  the  fashion,  and  considered  the  height  of 
good  taste,  and  if  some  leaders  in  the  Art  world  had  their  way  it 
would  become  so  again,  there  being  some  ardent  admirers  of  white- 
wash in  the  present  day.  No  doubt  the  one  great  advantage  of 
whitewash  in  those  days,  for  which  it  was  greatly  used,  was  for  the 
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purpose  of  obliterating  all  the  pictures  and  decorations  whicli  still 
remained  on  the  walls,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  to  some 
extent  in  harmony  with  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  worship  then 
practised. 

In  1782  we  have  the  area  of  the  parish  given  as  10a.  2r.  22p., 
containing  255  houses,  and  1421  inhabitants. 

About  this  time  Green  tells  us  that  "  a  substantial  repair  and 
reform  very  much  improved  its  internal  appearance.  The  seating 
was  rendered  more  regular,  and  the  belfry  separated  from  the  middle 
aisle,  which  before  lay  open  to  it,  has  thereby  rendered  the  whole 
more  compact  and  uniform." 

In  1793  the  present  cemetery  was  added  to  the  church,  and  the 
rectory  was  built  at  a  cost,  we  find  in  the  account  books,  of 
£66  10s.  Od.,  without  sash  windows. 

In  1813  the  tower  was  taken  down  and  re-built;  and  in  1836 
considerable  internal  alterations  were  made,  the  present  unsightly 
pews  and  gallery  were  put  up,  and  the  organ  was  also  erected.  A 
marginal  pencil  note  in  my  copy  of  Green's  History  states  that  in 
this  year,  during  these  alterations,  Latimer's  Pulpit  was  removed 
from  the  church  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester. 

I  had  heard  of  this  pulpit  before,  but  can  find  no  clue  as  to  its 
whereabouts. 

Since  then  the  little  that  has  been  done  is  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. New  tracery  has  been  put  into  the  east  window,  and 
a  new  reredos  has  been  erected  beneath  it  from  tlie  designs  of  Mr. 
Preedy,  and  with  these  latter  alterations  my  description  of  St. 
Helen's  Church  is  brought  down  to  tlie  present  day.  Its  external 
appearance  I  liave  already  briefly  noticed,  and  that  of  its  interior 
is  probably  also  well-known  to  most. 

The  reality  as  you  enter  strikes  you  with  a  chill,  the  pavement 
looks  damp,  the  old  north  Avail  is  green  in  parts  where  the  water 
pours  freely  in  from  the  roofs,  and  you  become  aware  of  a  damp, 
musty,  unwholesome  smell ;  the  plaster  ceilings  are  falling  away  in 
patches,  and  the  laths  are  to  be  seen  in  places ;  touch  the  plaster  on 
the  walls,  and  it  falls  at  your  touch,  and  you  will  find  the  ivy  roots 
have  grown  right  through  the  walls,  and  spread  their  fibres  over  the 
inner  face  of  it ;  two  decrepit  stoves  stand  in  the  aisles,  each  with  a 
long  black  arm  stretching  across  part  of  the  church  to  the  nearest 
window,  through  wliich  it  goes  as  if  anxious  to  get  some  fresh  air 
to  encourage  the  mouldering  tire  to  burn,  and  struggle  feebly  against 
the  damp,  vitiated  air.  Dark,  forbidding  high  pews,  with  latched 
doors  through  which  no  one  would  dare  to  pass  without  an  un- 
mistakably good  passport  to  find,  when  there,  that  these  pews  are 
in  reality  miserere  stalls.  At  tlie  back  of  the  church,  under  the 
gallery,  are  the  free  seats.  These  are  unappropriated,  and  no  Avonder 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  sit  in  them.      Only  2  ft.  4  in.  from 
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l3ack  to  fi'oiit,  any  position  of  moderate  comfort  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  in  tiiem. 

But  before  passing  on  to  our  proposed  remedy  for  all  this,  I 
must  briefly  touch  on  one  point  which  must  make  this  church 
sacred  to  many,  a  memory  which  the  most  magnificent  modern 
charch  must  lack,  viz.,  its  memorial  stones ;  the  floors  and  walls 
are  covered  with  these,  none  perhaps  of  men  who  have  figured  in 
the  world's  history,  but  some  of  noble  lineage,  and  many  of  names 
still  known  and  honoured  in  Worcester,  and  who  in  their  day  and 
generation  did  their  duty,  as  we  have  abundant  testimony,  to 
their  God  and  to  their  neighbour.  Good  men  and  true  many  of 
them,  and  sermons  in  stone  of  quiet  honest  worth,  and  I  would 
not  sacrifice  one  of  these  for  the  finest  pavement  our  generation 
could  produce. 

The  first  that  will  attract  notice,  being  outside  in  the  south 
wall,  is  to  Richard  Gregory,  with  the  epitaph — 

"  In  death  Poor  Dick  had  honours  paid 
And  decent  in  his  grave  was  laid 
Sleeps  in  the  mansions  of  the  dead 
Of  lifeless  kings  what  more  is  said. " 

This  stone,  I  need  scarcely  say,  will  be  carefully  rebuilt  in  the 
new  wall. 

A  well-known  name  is  that  of  Xash,  an  elaborate  monument 
to  one  of  whom  is  built  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
this  was  Alderman  John  Nash,  an  eminent  clothier  and  alderman, 
who  apparently  did  much  good  in  his  day,  and  died,  we  are  told, 
full  of  good  works  :  he  endowed  a  hospital  in  New  Street  for 
eight  men  and  two  women,  and  left  various  sums  to  be  lent  to 
honest  young  tradesmen,  without  interest,  for  the  purpose  of 
apprenticing  them  to  a  trade. 

Another  well-known  name  in  this  family  was  that  of  Dr.  Nash, 
the  historian,  born  at  Clerkenlea;>,  1725,  and  died  1811  ;  he  was 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Droitwich,  but  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as 
a  conscientious  and  zealous  collector  of  facts  for  a  future  history 
of  the  county,  which  he  published  in  two  goodly  volumes,  now 
much  prized  and  sought  after. 

J.  T.  Slade,  we  find,  has  left  us  his  debtor ;  it  is  recorded  on 
his  tablet  that  he  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  tower  being  rebuilt, 
and  the  fine  peal  of  bells  not  being  sold  in  the  year  1820. 

Another  monument  of  great  interest  is  that  to  I)od  Dudley, 
now  on  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle ;  this  Dod  Dudley  was  the 
first  to  smelt  iron  with  coal,  and  he  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
Pit  Coale  and  Sea  Coale,  a  very  fine  copy  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Lea 
Smith's  possession.  He  was  buritd  in  St.  Helen's,  October  23rd, 
1684;  his  wife  Eleanor  having  been  buried  in  December,  1675. 
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The  family  of  Cocks  have  also  many  members  buried  here, 
they  owned  considerable  estates  in  the  county  and  in  Hereford- 
shire *  ;  the  last  of  the  line  apparently  buried  at  St.  Helen's  was 
Sir  John  Cocks  in  1795,  a  man  described  in  his  epitaph  of 
exemplary  conduct  and  many  virtues,  &c. 

Other  well-known  names  will  here  be  found,  including  Cotton, 
Walgrove,  Mence,  Malpas,  and  Lingham. 

The  church  of  St.  Helen  is  one  peculiarly  interesting  for  the 
use  of  its  bells ;  besides  the  fine  peal  already  mentioned,  the 
following  are  still  rung  to  the  present  day  : — the  curfew  bell, 
the  execution  or  passing  bell,  and  the  pye  bell ;  nothing  could 
be  more  interesting  to  those  with  leisure  than  to  enquire  into  the 
origin  of  these  bells. 

The  Curfew  Bell,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  account  books,  the 
Bow  Bell,  is  the  one  best  known,  and  still  tolls  every  evening  at 
eight  "the  knell  of  parting  day,"  after  which  it  is  usual  at  St. 
Helen's  to  strike  the  number  of  the  day  of  the  month. 

The  Execution  or  Passing  Bell  was  rung,  as  its  name  denotes, 
at  an  execution ;  the  criminals  formerly  passing  St  Helen's  on  their 
way  to  be  hanged. 

A  Passing  Bell  was  so  named  as  being  tolled  when  anyone  was 
passing  from  life,  hence  it  was  sometimes  called  the  soul  bell,  and 
was  rung  that  those  who  heard  it  might  pray  for  the  person  dying 
but  not  yet  dead ;  a  beautiful  idea  destroyed  by  the  present  custom 
of  tolling  at  the  funeral  only,  though  in  many  churches  the  custom 
is  still  retained  of  tolling  the  bell  as  soon  as  the  news  of  death 
reaches  the  church,  as  is  the  case  with  the  great  bell  at  St.  Paul's, 
which  is  tolled  immediately  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  or  Lord  Mayor. 

This  Execution  Bell  at  St.  Helen's  is  tolled,  however,  with  all 
the  old  meaning,  viz.,  of  calling  on  the  citizens  to  pray  for  one 
passing  from  life. 

The  Pye  Bell  is  rung  at  one  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning ;  and 
the  origin  of  this  is  not  so  plain,  but  probably  is  intended  as  a 
summons  to  the  Christmas  festivities  about  to  commence.  At 
St.  Martin's  there  is  a  Plum  Pudding  Bell.  We  may  hope  these 
bells  may  be  long  continued  as  quaint  records  of  a  bygone  day ; 
and  the  best  guarantee  of  their  being  so  lies  in  their  being  more 
generally  understood. 

*'  But  thus  'tis  ever  what's  within  our  ken, 
Owl  like  we  blink  at  and  direct  our  search 
To  furthest  Inde,  in  quest  of  novelties  ; 
WJiil'st  here  at  home  upon  our  very  threshold, 
Ten  thousand  objects  hurtle  into  view 
Of  Int'rest  wonderful." 

*  Amongst  others  Sir  John  Cocks,  the  founder  of  the  Lowers  family  in  1C75. 
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I  now  come  to  the  second  portion  of  my  snhject,  viz.,  the 
proposed  restcn^atioii  of  8t.  Helen's,  the  drawings  I  have  brought 
down  this  evening  iUustrate  the  matter  very  fully,  and  I  trust 
when  I  liave  further  ex[)lained  them,  you  will  think  that  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  is  only  what  is  necessary  and  conducive  to  the 
better  ordering  of  the  church  ;  but  in  these  days,  before  entering  upon 
the  question  of  restoration  of  a  particular  building,  it  is  almost  a 
necessity  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  church  restoration  generally. 

The  society  formed  some  three  years  ago,  and  styling  itself  a 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings,  has  under  its  able 
secretary,  Mr.  William  Morris,  being  very'  active  in  propagating  its 
views,  which  are  strongly  opposed  to  restoration  and  advocate  simply 
preservation.  They  say,  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  every  stone  of  an 
old  building  should  be  exceeding  precious,  and  so  far  all  will  agree 
with  them,  that  we  should  bind  them  as  jewels  in  a  crown  &c.  ; 
this  is  not  so  plain,  but  which  they  interpret  to  mean,  if  a  wall  is 
falling  to  pieces,  tie  it  up  with  hoop  iron ;  if  a  wall  is  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  shore  it  up  ;  if  a  roof  decays  and  becomes  unsafe, 
prop  it  up ;  sacrifice  everything  to  a  retention  of  every  old  piece  of 
work. 

Evidently  this  leads  sooner  or  later  to  the  church  becoming  unfit 
for  use ;  then  they  say  build  another  elsewhere,  but  leave  the  old 
building  intact,  don't  destroy  its  historical  interest;  by  "old"  they 
mean  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  for  they  venerate  high 
pews,  western  galleries,  and  three-decker  pulpits.  The  present  state 
of  St.  Helen's  (and  I  say  it  only  after  very  careful  examination)  is 
in  the  last  category,  and  the  obvious  answer  to  the  doctrine  of 
removal  in  this  case  is,  that  there  is  no  site  available  in  the  parish 
for  a  new  church,  even  were  the  funds  forthcoming  for  the  purpose. 

But  surely  we  may  take  higher  grounds,  and  answer  that 
churches  were  not  built  for  the  archcTeological  study  of  antiquarians 
and  architects,  but  solely  and  entirely  for  religious  uses. 

Each  generation  up  to  tlie  present  day  has  altered  and  repaired 
them  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  time ;  and  we  must  do  so 
too,  treating  them  reverently  and  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
but  we  must,  as  in  other  property,  repair  the  dilapidations  as  they 
accrue,  and  Avhen  our  lease  has  expired,  hand  them  over  to  the  next 
generation  in  as  good  a  condition  at  least  as  we  received  them  from 
the  last. 

Another  irresistible  argument,  to  my  mind,  is  the  effect  of  restora- 
tions throughout  the  country  in  the  vastly  increased  congregations 
wherever  it  has  taken  place ;  take  Worcester  Cathedral  and 
Malvern  Priory  Church  and  their  immense  congregations  for  ex- 
amples. The  first  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  restoration  now 
under  our  consideration  was,  as  is  often  the  case,  one  of  funds  ;  but 
it  has  been  thought  better  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  complete 
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restoration,  and  to  carry  out  the  work  in  sections  as  the  funds  will 
allow,  proceeding  at  first  only  with  the  structural  and  substantial 
repairs  which  the  present  condition  of  the  building  renders  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  naturally  the  first  point  that  asks  for  a 
decision  is  the  condition  of  the  south  wall  built  of  red  sandstone 
from  a  quarry  at  Ombersley  (now  disused,  and  of  which  much  of  the 
Cathedral  was  also  built).  This  wall  is  now  in  a  state  of  rapid 
disintegration,  which  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  admission  of 
wet  into  the  open  joints  which  are  always  widening  as  the  roots  of 
the  ivy  swell.  Ivy  up  to  a  certain  point  may  be  a  protection  to  a 
wall,  but  beyond  that  it  is  dsstruction,  and  this  ivy  has  for  some 
time  got  beyond  that  point :  as  already  mentioned,  the  ivy  roots 
are  quite  through  the  wall,  and  are  now  spreading  over  the  internal 
surface  behind  the  plaster.  The  wall  is  also  much  damaged  by  a 
defective  gutter  behind  the  parapet,  which  has  allowed  the  water 
to  get  into  its  centre  in  large  quantities  ;  and  I  finally  had  to  come 
to  the  decision  to  take  this  wall  down  as  being  altogether  beyond 
repair. 

The  next  question  was,  in  what  style  it  should  be  rebuilt  1  should 
it  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  old  wall  with  its  principal  door  opposite  a 
pier,  and  its  windows  in  no  relation  to  the  arcade  and  its  priest's 
door  1  No  !  here  was  a  point  that  decided  me  at  once  in  rebuilding 
a  new  wall ;  it  cannot  possibly  be  right  to  build  a  blocked  up 
door,  and  if  this  door  was  omitted  it  would  no  longer  be  a  copy  of 
the  old  work. 

Further,  it  could  not  surely  be  right  to  build  the  newest  wall  in 
the  oldest  style,  and  this  portion  rebuilt  in  its  present  style,  but 
robbed  of  its  ivy  and  decay,  would  no  more  look  old  than  a  small 
lad  does  when  seen  apeing  the  attitudes  of  age  :  it  would  necessarily 
be  a  bad  imitation  and  a  sham — surely  two  things  very  undesirable 
to  introduce  into  a  church. 

Besides,  why  not  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  place  the 
entrance  door  where  more  convenient,  and  the  windows  so  that  they 
may  give  more  light '?  All  these  matters  had  their  weight  with  me, 
and  I  decided  to  abandon  the  style  in  which  a  portion  of  this  solitary 
wall  is  built.  You  will  see  the  western  end  of  it  has  already  been 
rebuilt  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  they  did  not  rebuild  it  in 
the  thirteenth-century  style,  but  in  that  of  their  own. 

I  propose  to  rebuild  this  wall  in  a  style  in  accordance  with  the 
remainder  of  the  church  as  shewn  on  these  drawings,  and  which, 
while  in  accord  with  it,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  future  generations 
mistaking  for  fifteenth  century  work. 

I  have  had  the  wall  photographed,  and  taken  careful  drawings 
of  it,  all  of  which  will  be  deposited  with  the  other  archives  of  the 
church  for  the  use  and  information  of  those  desiring  it  hereafter. 
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When  funds  will  allow,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  porch  to  the 
south  entrance,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  interior 
fi'om  draught,  and  as  a  means  of  marking  the  principal  entrance  from 
the  High  Street ;  the  two  eastern  doors  being  closed  as  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  was  the  condition  of  the  roofs, 
these  having  gone  much  to  decay,  greatly  through  defective  gutters 
and  the  admission  of  wet  by  other  means. 

The  oak  timbers,  however,  of  the  main  roof  over  the  nave  are 
in  a  fairly  sound  condition  ;  this  roof  is  of  the  character  known  as 
a  trussed  rafter  roof  of  a  very  simple  description,  a  construction 
which  dispenses  with  principals  and  purlins,  but  which,  however, 
does  not  entirely  dispense  with  thrust,  to  counteract  which  heavy 
tie  beams,  14  in.  X  11  in.,  are  placed  across  the  nave  over  each  pier. 

All  necessary  repairs  to  this  roof  will  be  done  in  position,  and 
none  of  the  timbers  will  be  removed,  except  those  found  too  decayed 
to  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  present  plaster  ceiling  will  be  removed,  and  the  lath  nails 
drawn,  the  marks  of  which  will  leave  ample  historical  record  of  the 
former  existence  of  the  ceiling.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  whole 
of  the  roof  it  is  intended  to  run  a  pole-plate  under  the  collar  rafters, 
and  carry  the  same  by  carved  king  posts  in  the  centre  of  tie  beams ; 
and  in  order  to  increase  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  building, 
which  would  otherwise  be  undoubtedly  damaged  by  the  removal  of 
the  ceiling,  it  is  proposed  to  panel  in  oak  the  underside  of  the 
rafters  over  the  chancel,  which  will  also  have  the  further  advan- 
tage of  marking  off  the  chancel  from  the  nave. 

Externally  it  is  proposed  to  strip  the  present  tiles,  board  and 
felt  the  rafters,  and  retile  with  brown  Broseley  tiles. 

The  aisle  roofs  are,  as  already  stated,  in  a  very  bad  state  and 
made  up  of  old  timbers  from  a  former  roof,  and  are  now  quite 
rotten  and  decayed  in  most  parts  from  damp  ;  it  is  proposed  there- 
fore to  remove  these  and  replace  them  with  new  ones  of  similarly 
simple  construction,  relaying  them  externally  with  lead  as  before. 

It  is  also  intended  to  remove  the  brick  wall,  which  at  present 
blocks  up  the  western  arch,  and  throw  the  vestry  into  the  church. 

The  whole  of  the  seating,  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  choir  seats 
wdll  be  removed,  together  with  the  western  gallery,  and  the  two 
screens  at  the  east  end ;  and,  as  these  cannot  claim  a  greater 
antiquity  than  forty-two  years,  no  one  probably  will  be  found  to 
give  a  single  sigh  at  their  removal,  especially,  as  already  mentioned, 
they  are  as  uncomfortable  as  seats  can  be.  The  whole  of  the  present 
floor  will  also  be  taken  up'  carefully,  notes  of  every  tombstone  and 
its  position  having,  as  will  be  seen,  on  the  drawings  been  already 
taken,  and  the  whole  area  will  be  laid  with  six  inches  of  concrete. 
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The  tombstones  will  be  relaicl  in  the  aisles  in  their  former 
positions. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  floor  of  the  church  will  be,  as 
seen  on  this  plan,  considerably  altered,  in  order  to  lend  itself  more 
readily  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  services. 

The  organ  will  be  turned  round,  and  a  choir  vestry  formed 
behind  it,  with  entrance  from  High  Street ;  a  clergy  vestry  on  the 
south  side  of  chancel,  also  with  an  entrance  from  High  Street. 

The  chancel  itself  will  be  advanced  a  bay  further  westward  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  larger  choir  and  afford  sufficient  room  for 
communicants,  an  arrangement  now  corroborated  by  this  plan,  dated 
1636. 

The  font  will  be  removed  from  the  south  door,  and  replaced 
under  the  tower. 

The  whole  of  the  church  will  be  fitted  with  open  benches  of 
ample  dimensions ;  and  the  aisles  will  be  relaid  with  the  present 
tombstones,  all  replaced  in  as  nearly  their  original  positions  as 
possible,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled  with  plain  tiling. 

The  doleful  stoves  already  referred  to  will  be  removed,  and  the 
church  will  be  heated  throughout  with  hot  water  by  an  apparatus 
placed  outside  the  church. 

The  chancel  will  be  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by 
a  light  open  oak  screen,  which  I  consider  as  particularly  suitable 
for  a  church  of  this  plan,  where  the  chancel  has  no  arch  to 
emphasize  it  as  is  the  case  in  the  more  usual  cruciform  plan. 

The  positions  of  pulpit  and  reading-desk  will  be  reversed. 

The  ringing  stage  in  tower  will  be  replaced  by  an  open  timber 
one,  with  a  new  boarded  ceiling  over. 

The  present  windows  in  the  church-warden  style,  in  the  west 
end,  will  be  filled  with  new  tracery,  as  will  also  one  on  the  north 
side ;  and  the  whole  of  the  windows  will  be  re-glazed  with  leaded 
cathedral  glass. 

The  plaster  and  whitewash  will  be  carefully  removed,  and  the 
ashlar  exposed  to  view. 

The  church  will  be  lighted  by  gas  by  means  of  a  row  of  jets  on 
either  side  of  the  nave,  above  the  arcade,  a  similar  manner  to  that 
adopted  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral. 

And  now,  I  think,  I  have  touched  on  all  the  main  points  of  our 
proposed  restoration.  I  have  candidly  taken  you  into  our  confidence 
in  the  matter,  and  by  drawings  have  endeavoured  to  make  all  our 
proposals  perfectly  clear  to  you. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  can  quite  agree  as  to  the 
best  method  of  restoring  a  church  like  the  present  one,  for  restora- 
tion is  a  matter  that  every  one  likes  done  in  his  own  way. 

I  may  however  mention  that  you  will  see  by  the  stamjD  on  these 
drawings  that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Architects'  Committee 
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of  the  Church  Extension  Society  in  London,  and  that  therefore  in 
principle  at  any  rate  they  are  not  at  fault. 

As  stated  at  the  commencement,  owing  to  want  of  funds  it  will 
be  impossible  to  take  all  these  repairs  in  hand  at  once. 

During  this  Spring,  however,  we  hope  to  repair  the  roofs 
throughout  and  make  them  sound  and  watertight,  to  rebuild  the 
south  aisle  and  open  out  the  western  arch,  to  remove  the  present 
seating  and  lay  concrete  and  new  flooring  already  described,  and, 
unless  more  subscriptions  come  in,  in  the  meantime  the  church  will 
probably  have  to  be  seated  with  chairs.  The  porch  and  the  screens 
also  will  have  to  wait  until  more  money  has  been  subscribed,  which 
however  it  is  hoped  may  be  the  case  when  the  workmen  are  actually 
seen  commencing  operations.* 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  your  patient  attention,  and 
for  the  opportunity  of  personally  explaining  to  you  what  I  propose 
to  do  at  St.  Helen's.  Though  not  a  large  or  important  church,  it  is 
one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  city,  and  as  such  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  it  without  it  being  generally  understood  what 
changes  are  about  to  take  place. 

If  I  have  enabled  you  to  do  this  and  in  any  way  increased  your 
interest  in  tlds,  the  old  Church  of  Worcester,  my  object  in  reading 
this  short  Paper  to  you  this  evening  will  have  been  gained. 


Wixford  Church,  WarwieJcshire. — A  Paper  read  before  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archa3ological  Society  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1878,  by  W.  Jeffrey  Hopkins,  Esq.,  r.E.I.B.A. 

A  VERY  interesting  account  of  Wixford  and  its  Church  is  to  be 
found  in  Dugdale's  Wariolckshire  (published  1730)  and  also  in  the 
Magna  Britannica,  the  latter  being  almost  a  verbatim  copy  of  the 
former. 

It  states  that  this  place  was  part  of  the  possessions  belonging 
to  those  who  were  reputed  Earls  of  Warwick  in  the  Saxons'  time, 
and  was  by  Ufa,  one  of  that  number,  whom  my  author,  says 
Dugdale,  calls  potens  homo,  and  vicecomes  super  Warioickshire, 
given  to  the  Monastery  of  Evesham,  together  with  his  body  to  be 
there  buried,  about  the  year  of  Christ,  974 ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  those  priests  which  were  placed  therein, — upon  the  expulsion 

*  These  repairs  are  now  far  advanced,  the  porch,  I  am  glad  to  say,  being  also  included 
in  the  contract  which  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  enter  into. 
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of  the  monks  by  Godwine, — and  who  had  purchased  the  inherit- 
ance of  that  abbey  for  CCC.  marcs  of  gold,  granted  Wixford  to 
Wulfgeat,  the  son  of  Ufa.  for  life,  upon  condition  that  it  should 
afterwards  return  to  them  with  all  the  stock  upon  it ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  plain  agreement,  Wulfgeat  detained  it  until  the 
days  of  King  Edward  the   Confessor. 

Then  Abbot  Agelwyne  purchased  it  from  Wygod,  Wulfgeat's 
successor,  for  a  valuable  price. 

Being  thus  repossessed  of  it,  it  was,  under  the  title  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  Abbey,  certified  to  contain  5  hides,  having  a 
mill  priced  at  10s.,  and  20  stickes  of  eels,  with  w^oods  of  one 
furlong  in  breadth,  and  the  whole  rated  at  50s. 

But  there,  says  Dugdale,  it  is  written  Witelavesford,  which 
shows  the  original  denomination  proceeded  from  some  ancient 
possessor  thereof  called  Witelaf,  a  name  not  unusual  in  those  elder 
times. 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  how  these  lands  were  held,  and 
the  proceeds  disputed  from  time  to  time.  By  which  it  seems 
that  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  II.  Abbot  Robert, 
without  his  consent,  passed  them  away  to  one  Ealph  Boteler  ;  and 
that  in  the  4th  of  Edward  I.  it  was  certified  that  the  abbots 
held  the  Hundred  of  Wytlarford  (which  Dugdale  supposes  to  be 
the  same  as  that  called  Blackhurst)  by  grant  from  King  Henry  III. 
for  25s.  per  annum,  and  that  the  hamlet  had  heretofore  been  of 
that  hundred,  but  was  aliened  from  it  about  thirty  years  sithence. 
Also,  how  the  Abbot  of  Evesham,  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I., 
challenged  a  Court  Leet  with  divers  other  privileges  by  pre- 
scription. But  that  which  then  had  the  reputation  of  a  hundred, 
and  was  called  the  Hundred  of  Wytlarford,  being  a  royalty  which 
the  King  resolved  to  keep.  The  good  Abbot  very  complaisantly 
seems  to  have  disclaimed  its  being  a  hundred  at  all,  alleging  that 
Wytlarford  was  only  a  manor  situated  within  the  Manor  of 
Barlichway,  and  of  which  hundred  he  acknowledged  the  said 
King  to  be  possessed. 

Concerning  the  chapel,  Dugdale  says : — "  This  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Milburge  (now  annexed  to  Exhall),  was  originally  belonging 
to  Saltford,  and  therewith  given  by  Kg.  Henry  ]  st  to  the  Canons 
of  Kenil worth  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  that  monastery,  and 
confirmed  by  several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  ;  but  after  that, 
viz.,  in  the  5th  of  Stephen,  Ealph  Boteler,  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  priory  at  Alcester,  gave  the  tythes  of  this  place  to  that 
rehgious  house,  though  by  what  colour  of  right  I  find  not,  which 
grant  occasioned  the  Monks  of  Evesham  to  look  about  them,  who 
being  lords  of  the  manor  conceived  that  they  had  a  good  right  to 
the  patronage  of  the  chapel,  whereunto  they  made  their  claim. 
But  at  last  they  came    to  this   agreement   with  the   Canons    of 
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Kenilworth,  viz.,  that  the  said  Canons  should  yearly  have  the  sum 
of  8s.  which  they  had  wont  to  receive  for  the  tytlies  of  the  village, 
and  whatsoever  parochial  benefit  they  had  used  to  have,  excepting 
the  tythes  of  those  lands  which  particularly  belonged  to  the 
domains  of  Evesham.  In  consideration  whereof  the  Canons  of 
Kenilworth  were  yearly  to  pay  to  the  Monks  of  Evesham  ten 
shillings,  and  to  cause  divine  service  to  be  celebrated  three  days 
a  week,  viz.,  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  This  agreement 
was  confirmed  by  Eoger,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  Henry  the  kSecond's 
time.  But  it  goes  on  to  state  that  therein  had  not  the  Monks  of 
Alcester  any  benefit.  Wherefore  insisting  upon  their  rights  to  the 
tythes  of  Broome,  of  the  domain  here  at  Wicklekesford,  and  to  the 
tythes  of  Budeley  (now  called  Mere  Hall),  there  was  at  last  a  fair 
conclusion  made  between  them  and  the  Canons  of  Kenilworth,  in 
the  presence  of  John  de  Constantius,  Bishop  of  Worcester." 

Concerning  the  chantry,  Dugdale  says  : — "  In  26  H.  G,  one 
Will.  Wolashull,  obtaining  License  from  the  King,  founded  a 
Chantry  here,  for  one  Priest,  perpetually  to  celebrate  divine  service 
to  the  honour  of  our  Lady  and  S.  John  Baptist  in  the  Chapel 
annext  to  this  Church,  for  the  good  estate  of  the  said  King,  with 
Margaret  his  Queen  and  of  the  said  Will.  Wolashull,  during  their 
lives  in  this  world  :  as  also  for  their  soules  after  their  departure 
hence,  together  with  the  souls  of  Thomas  de  Crewe,  Esq.,  and  Julian 
his  wife,  their  parents  and  friends  :  unto  whose  maintenance  he  gave 
in  pure  almes  a  certain  dwelling  house  situate  here  in  Wyksford, 
called  Priest's  place,  with  a  close  adjoining  thereto,  containing  two 
acres.  But  by  the  Survey  taken  in  37  H.  8  I  find  it  certified  that 
this  Chantrie  had  no  foundation  at  all  :  and  that  the  Priest  serving 
there  was  Chaplin  to  one  Dame  Sibill  Mytton,  who  in  her  life  time 
had  made  instant  labour  unto  Richard  Mytton  her  son  and  heir,  to 
grant  him  annuity  of  cvi^.  viii'^.  out  of  his  lands  for  terme  of  life  : 
at  whose  request  the  said  Richard  was  contented  ;  it  being  at  his 
the  said  Richard's  pleasure,  whether  he  would  grant  more  annuities 
to  any  other  after  the  death  of  one  Richard  Eliot,  at  that  time 
Chantrie  Priest." 

At  the  present  time  these  chapels  are  of  considerable  historical 
and  antiquarian  value,  and,  as  such,  should  be  carefully  preserved. 

The  general  plan  of  the  original  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Milburge 
is  that  of  a  plain  parallelogram — a  very  common  one  for  chapels  of 
this  size — to  which  has  been  added  the  chantry  chapel  on  the  south 
side,  with  its  beautiful  Purbeck  marble  altar  tomb  and  brass  effigies. 

The  original  stone  bell-cote  has  been  destroyed,  for  which  the 
present  modern  wooden  belfry  has  been  substituted.  Remains  of 
the  original  one  may  still  be  seen. 

The  chapel  is  divided  into  nave  and  chancel  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter  projects  westward  beyond 
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the  eastern  respond  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  so  as  to  allow  of  direct 
communication  between  the  chancel  and  the  chantry.  If  yon 
examine  the  wood-work  of  the  screen  that  divides  the  two  chapels 
yon  will  discover  at  the  east  end  indications  showing  where  the 
door  formerly  stood.  The  south  porch,  like  the  bell-cote,  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  date  ;  but  no  doubt  it  stauds  upon  the  site  of  a 
much  older  one. 

At  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  churchyard  there  still  remain 
the  steps  and  base  of  the  old  churchyard  cross  and  a  portion  of 
the  shaft ;  and  built  into,  and  forming  at  present  the  top  of  the 
central  western  buttress,  may  be  seen  what  was  probably  the 
original  cross  belonging  to  the  shaft,  or  otherwise  that  belonging 
to  the  old  bell-cote.  There  seems  never  to  have  been  any 
western  window  to  this  chapel.  The  stonework  of  the  walls 
is  of  various  dates,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
architectural  details  that  can  be  attributed  to  ante-Norman  times. 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  stonework,  especially  those  on  the 
north  side,  are  very  interesting  in  character.  I  would  par- 
ticularly point  out  as  well  worthy  of  attentive  study  the  inter- 
esting little  couplet  placed  at  the  north-west  of  the  chancel, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  given.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  rudest  and  perhaps  earliest  examples  of  a  lancet  I  have  ever  met 
with.  I  believe  this  window,  with  its  curious  central-headed  mul- 
lions  and  quaint  carved  head  surmounting  it,  to  be  unique.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  singular  position  in  which 
it  is  placed,  not  only  as  regards  height,  but  also  the  position  in  which 
it  must  have  stood  in  relation  to  the  ancient  rood-loft.  Windows 
placed  low  in  this  position  have  had  many  uses  assigned  to  them, 
such  as  to  enable  persons  outside  the  church  to  watch  the  Easter 
sepulchre — for  the  use  of  lepers — for  the  purposes  of  giving  doles,  &c. 
At  this  very  church  100  marks  were  bequeathed  to  the  j)Oor  to  pray 
for  the  soul  of  Thomas  de  Crewe  and  his  wife.  In  what  manner, 
when,  and  how  were  they  given  1  This  window  would  certainly 
have  been  very  conveniently  situated  for  such  a  purpose.  Observe, 
this  window  is  not  formed  of  separate  stones  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
as  the  other  lancet  light  is,  but  it  is  cut  out  of  a  single  stone  in  this 
rude  manner — not  a  single  curve  having  been  drawn  from  any  fixed 
centre,  but  each  apparently  having  been  worked  entirelj^  by  the  eye, 
even  the  jambs  being  curved.  Observe  also  the  carved  head.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  this  rudely  carved  head  (which  I  fear  has  been 
tampered  with)  may  originally  have  been  intended  to  rej)resent  the 
patron  saint,  St.  Milburge — a  saint  held  in  much  esteem  in  those 
days.  She  was  chosen  abbess  of  Wenlock,  which  house  she  is  said 
to  have  rendered  a  true  paradise  of  all  virtue.  It  is  also  related  of 
her  that  "  The  love  of  purity  of  heart  and  holy  peace  were  the 
subjects  of  her  dying  exhortation." 
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Of  course  the  east  window  is  of  later  date.  In  it  wo  find  early- 
tracery,  the  beauty  of  which  is  disfigured  by  the  settlement  in 
the  walls.  The  window  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chancel  is 
of  a  late  period  and  of  a  very  inferior  design.  It  was  probably- 
erected  after  the  chantry  was  built.  The  Chantry  Chapel  afiords 
an  excellent  specimen  of  fifteenth-century  work  of  an  unpretentious 
character.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  not  a  single  cusp  introduced 
into  the  tracery  of  any  one  of  the  windows,  though  no  doubt  each 
was  adorned  with  beautiful  examples  of  stained  glass,  a  few  frag- 
ments of  which  still  remain.  The  brasses  on  the  monuments  are 
particularly  good  and  in  excellent  preservation.  They  show  the 
armour  of  the  period  to  great  advantage,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
jupon.     They  are  mentioned  in  Boutell's  work  on  Brasses. 

The  dates  on  the  brasses  are  1400  and  1411,  the  former  to 
Thomas  de  Crew,  and  the  latter  to  his  wife.  Now  Thomas  de 
Crew,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  5  Sep.,  6  Henry  Y.,  bequeathed  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  adjoining 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Milburge  the  Yirgin,  here  at  Witlarford,  giving 
to  certain  priests  to  celebrate  divine  service  for  the  health  of  his  soul 
one  hundred  marks  ;  as  also  for  poor  people  to  pray  for  his  soul,  the 
like  sum  ;  constituting  Elizabeth  his  sister,  then  Prioress  of  Chester, 
together  with  Mr.  Clopton  and  Joane  his  wife,  executors,  and  de- 
parted this  life  the  same  year,  that  is  in  1419.  This  shows  that 
he  died  eight  years  after  his  wife  Joane's  decease,  and  that  the 
exact  date  upon  the  brass,  for  which  a  space  was  left,  has  never 
been  filled  up.  It  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  chapel  was  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  are  further  told  that  in  the 
26th  of  Henry  YL— that  is  in  1448— one  Mr.  William  Walashull, 
obtaining  licence  from  the  King,  founded  a  chantry  here  for  one 
priest  perpetually  to  celebrate  divine  service  to  the  honour  of  our 
Lady  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  chapel  annexed  to  this  church. 

Some  interesting  fragments  of  woodwork  still  remain,  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  the  old  chancel  screen  or  rood-loft ;  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  old  screen  dividing  the  Chantry  Chapel  from  that 
of  St.  Milburge.  Both  have  been  greatly  mutilated.  Fragments 
of  the  ornamental  portions  of  the  former  may  still  be  seen  worked 
up  into  a  front  for  a  modern  reader ;  and  the  latter  has  been  defaced 
by  what  were  probably  ornamental  buttresses  and  pinnacles  being 
chopjDed  away  to  make  room  for  the  modern  pews.  There  is 
also  a  very  plain  old  stall-end  still  remaining  in  the  chancel ;  and  a 
portion  of  a.  late-panelled  ceiling  still  exists,  with  its  carved  bosses, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  The  old  chancel  roof  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  destroyed.  There  are  a  few  encaustic  tiles  left  in  the 
Chantry  Chapel  which  are  greatly  defaced  and  injured,  owing  to  the 
damp  caused  by  the  soil  of  the  churchyard  in  some  places  being  several 
feet  higher  than  the  present  floor  of  the  chapel.     I  trust,  however, 
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all  this  mischief  and  destruction  of  old  work  from  neglect  may  soon 
be  remedied,  as  efforts  are  about  to  be  made  for  the  restoration, 
or  rather,  if  I  could  choose  the  word,  I  would  say  preservation  of 
this  old  church,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  carried  out  in  the  most  con- 
servative and  strictest  sense  of  the  former  word.  For  the  word 
"  restoration"  is  one  that  has  so  wide  a  meaning  attached  to  it,  as  used 
by  some  persons  in  connection  with  our  old  church  work,  that  I  heartily 
wish  its  meaning  were  more  restricted.  It  is  not  unfrequently  used 
when  the  needless  destruction  of  good  old  work  and  the  insertion 
of  new  is  intended.  Perhaps  the  word  "  preservation  "  would  be 
a  better  word  to  use  to  convey  the  meaning  of  those  who  intend  to 
engage  in  the  present  work.  Still  an  old  church,  when  properly 
dealt  with,  generally  requires  the  removal  of  bad  modern  work,  and 
the  substitution  of  good  new  to  replace  any  good  old  work  that  may 
have  entirely  perished  or  been  lost  through  neglect.  For  instance, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  trying  to  preserve  the  old  windows  in  the 
north  wall  of  this  church  if  the  present  roofs  were  allowed  to  remain 
thrusting  the  walls  outwards,  and  if  the  defective  stonework  were 
not  first  made  good  1 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  notice  of  the  wonderful  yew  tree 
which  stood  in  the  churchyard  when  Dugdale  wrote  his  histoiy  of 
the  church.  He  says  it  was  53  ft.  high,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  bole  1 8  ft.  Sin.  The  present  one,  judging  by  its  present  growth, 
seems  likely  to  vie  with  the  former  one. 


Wixford  Church,  Warwickshire.- -A  Paper  read  by  the  Eev.  T.  P. 
Wadley,  M.A.,  at  Wixford,  on  10th  July,  1878,  on  an 
Excursion  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

That  more  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  this  village  and  its 
church  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  A  learned  friend  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  conviction  that  the  name  Wixford  was  originally 
Guthlac^s  ford,  so  called  in  honour  of  St.  Guthlac.  The  present 
mode  of  spelling  the  name  did  not  become  fixed  until  comparatively 
recent  times.  It  was  written  Wiggesford  in  a  document  dated 
1746  ;  and  several  variations  had  previously  occurred.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  YI.,  William  Ingylls,  who  then  made  his 
will,  directing  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  adjoining 
churchyard,  and  bequeathing  the  sum  of  four-pence  to  the  high 
altar  of  this  church,  called  the  village  WyUaxford.     The  testator 
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was  apparently  fatlier  of  the  William  Ingelles,  of  whom  mention 
will  presently  be  made  ;  and  he  appointed  John  Allen,  whose  name 
is  seen  on  a  brass  plate  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  overseer  of 
his  will. 

This  parish  is  rendered  interesting  by  the  circumstance  that  one 
of  the  old  Roman  "  streets"  passes  through  it.  And,  according  to 
tradition,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  poet  Shakespeare.  It  was 
"papist  Wixford,"  a  chapelry  belonging  to  "dodging  Exhall," 
and  bordering  upon  "  hungry  Grafton,"  with  its  "  haunted  Hill- 
borough,"  and  likewise  upon  "  beggarly  Broom  and  drunken 
Bidford." 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  Dr.  William  Thomas,  was  rector  of 
Exhall-with-Wixford,  from  1698  to  1723.  He  was  much  devoted 
to  antiquarian  pursuits,  but  was  at  times  guilty  of  strange  carelessness 
and  want  of  observation.  For  the  surname  TaiUner,  which  he  found 
in  a  clerical  subsidy  roll,  dated  1513,  he  put  down  Tanner.  In  his 
edition  of  Dugdale's  History  of  Warwickshire,  he  professed  to 
give  a  correct  account  of  the  armorial  bearings  and  monumental 
inscriptions  in  the  various  churches  of  the  county.  ^ow  the 
sheldrakes  are  conspicuous  enough  in  the  well  known  coat  of 
Sheldon,  in  the  church  of  the  adjacent  parish  of  Prior's  Salford. 
Yet  he  called  them  doves  !  Nor  was  he  more  careful  when  dealing 
with  Wixford  Church.  The  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Francis 
Bickerton,  on  a  flat  stone  in  this  chapel,  is  altogether  ignored, 
though  it  must  have  been  legible  in  Dr.  Thomas's  time,  Bickerton 
having  been  interred  in  the  year  1678.  He  tells  us  that  among  the 
inscriptions  here,  there  was  one  in  memory  of  a  Philip  Lewys  : — 
"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Phillip  Lewys  gent,  who  departed  this 
life  the  31  Day  of  October  Anno  Doni^  1706."  We  see  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  and  no  such  name  occurs  among  the  burial  entries  in 
the  parish  register  for  that  year.  The  register  too,  it  may  be 
observed,  furnishes  evidence  of  a  damaging  character  against  the 
reputation  of  Dr.  Thomas.  We  find  a  note,  evidently  in  his  hand- 
writing, and  pointing  to  some  entries  bearing  date  from  1668  to 
1679  : — "All  Papists,  &  inserted  by  themselves  by  whom  I  suppose 
this  book  was  cut  &  mangled,  when  they  were  tenants  to  Parson 
Wright."  I  suppose  !  On  one  occasion  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  recollect  or  ascertain  the  day  on  which  he  had  performed  the 
marriage  service,  but  entered  the  wedding  thus: — "  170|,  Feb. 
Antony  Yander  Schusen  &  Eliz.  Bolton,  Widd.  of  Aulcester 
married  ahout  this  time  at  Exhall  by  me  W  Thomas  R^." 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  monumental 
attractions  in  this  sacred  edifice  ;  inviting  attention  in  the  first 
place  to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  something  of  a  link  con- 
necting several  of  the  iiames  here  commemorated.  Both  the 
Clopton  and  the  Grifiin  families  were  related  to  the  Lingens,  who 
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appear  to  have  been  related  to  the  Herefordshire  Crofts.  Now,  the 
arms  of  Croft,  quarterly,  per  fess  indented,  in  dexter  chief  a  lion 
passant  crowned,  may  be  traced  on  this  raised  tomb  as  an  impale- 
ment of  the  coat  of  Crewe.  Also,  in  the  pedigree  of  Dodd,  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  as  given  in  Howard's  Miscellanea,  first  series, 
I.  221,  we  see  that  the  wife  of  William  Dodd,  who  died  20 
Edward  IV.,  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Crewe,  of  Crewe  ; 
another  of  the  same  Dodd  fiimily,  who  was  living  in  1405,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  William  Bickerton,  of  Bickerton,  Cheshire, 
whose  coat  of  arms,  argent,  on  a  chevron  sable  three  pheons  of  the 
first,  was  the  same  as  that  which  was  borne  by  the  Bickertons,  of 
Beeby  and  Wixford,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Harleian 
copy  of  the  Visitation  of  Leicestershire,  taken  in  the  year  1G19,  and 
recently  printed.  The  earliest  memorial  of  a  Griffin  in  this  chapel, 
date,  6  Jan.,  1597,  commemorates  Rice,  infant  son  of  Rice  Griffin,  of 
Broom  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Bidford,  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  Throck- 
morton of  Coughton.  The  pedigree  of  Griffin  in  the  Visitation  of 
Warwickshire  just  published  by  the  Harleian  Society,  states  that 
"  Raph,"  the  father  (a  mistake  for  Rice),  was  son  of  Edward  Griffin, 
of  Dingley,  Northamptonshire,  who  was  Attorney-General  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  pedigree  also  gives  a  shield  of 
fourteen  quarterings,  omitting  the  last  four  which  occur  on  this 
monumental  brass,  inserting  six  which  are  not  here,  putting  this 
eight]],  one  in  the  third  place,  and  making  this  fifth  one,  which 
there  appears  with  ten  crosses  crosslet,  the  sixth  quartering.  Here 
we  have, lirst, the  coat  of  Griffin,  witli  a  crescent  for  difference;  second, 
that  of  Fa  veil ;  third,  that  of  Latimer ;  fourth,  that  of  Braybrooke  ; 
fifth,  that  of  Ledet ;  sixth,  that  of  Foliot ;  seventh,  that  of  Reincourt ; 
eighth,  that  of  De  la  AVarr ;  ninth,  that  of  Greilly ;  tenth,  that  of 
De  Burgh  ;  eleventh,  that  of  Tregoz ;  twelfth,  that  of  Ewyas.  The 
last  two  were  the  paternal  and  maternal  arms  of  Robert  Tregoz,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  on  the  side  of  the  rebel  de  Montfort. 
Edward  Griffin,  brother  of  the  aforesaid  infant,  removed  to  Bick- 
marsh,  about  four  miles  from  Wixford,  being  succeeded  at  Broom 
Court  by  Sir  Simon  Clarke,  Knight  and  Baronet.  It  appears  that  a 
person  named  Baker,  living  at  Bidford  about  two  generations  back, 
used  to  say  that  his  great-grandfather  was  once  spoken  to  on  Cieeve 
Prior  Hill  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  topic  being  the  Roman  Catholic 
Griffins  of  Bickmarsli.  This  Edward  Griffiu  died  in  1659,  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Philip  Draycot,  of  Draycot, 
Staffordshire,  in  1658.  Both  are  buried  in  this  chapel  under  a 
stone,  on  which  their  respective  arms  are  shown.  Edward  appears 
to  have  been  father  of  Nicholas,  who  married  Anne  Lingen  of  Stoke 
Edith  ;  and  also  of  Edward,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert 
Vaughan   of   Southfield,   Monmouthshire,    and   had   issue    Joseph 
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Griffin,  whose  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Pitt  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye.  The  coat  of  Pitt  liere  impaled,  sable,  a  fess  cheqiiy,  argent 
and  Jizure,  between  three  bezants,  was  borne  by  the  celebrated  Earls 
of  Chatham.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  mention  in  the  parish  register 
of  any  Griffin  after  July  11th,  1728,  the  date  of  the  burial  of 
Joseph  Griffin,  Esq.,  of  Bickmarsh.  In  the  time  of  Dugdale,  there 
were  six  shields  in  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  of  this  chapel. 
We  now  see  only  three.  First,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  chec^uy, 
or  and  azure,  a  chevron  ermine ;  second  and  third,  gules,  a  fess 
between  six  crosses  crosslet  or, — the  bearing  of  the  Eeauchamps. 
Second  shield,  the  same  quarterings,  impaling  gules,  a  chevron 
between  ten  crosses  patee,  six  in  chief  and  four  in  base,  argent, — 
the  coat  of  Berkeley  ;  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  liavinc; 
in  or  about  the  year  1404  wedded  for  his  first  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley.  Third  shield, 
gules,  seven  mascles  conjoined,  three,  three,  and  one,  or, — the  coat 
of  Ferrers,  a  name  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Beauchamp 
pedigrees.  A  branch  of  the  Ferrers  family  had,  it  appears,  a  seat 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  register  of  burials  at 
Prior's  Salford  there  is  the  entry,  dated  1578,  "Edward  Ferrers 
esquier  departed  this  life  the  xvj*^  daie  of  September  &  was  bur'  in 
the  Church  the  ffirst  daie  of  of  (sic)  October  A^  p'dicto."  The 
name  occurs  once  in  the  registers  of  Exhall-with-Wixford,  viz., 
'•August,  1614,  buried  Winifride  Ferice  daughter  of  Ferdinando 
Ferice."  The  name  is  spelt  Ferrez  in  the  will,  dated  1487,  of 
Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  lord  of  Powick.  Turning 
to  the  tomb  of  de  Crewe,  we  observe,  first,  a  shield  containing 
the  quarterings  of  Beauchamp.  The  Clopton  and  Beauchamp 
families  appear  to  have  been  related.  The  second  shield  exhibits 
a  lion  rampant,  the  arms  of  Crewe,  impaling,  apparently,  the 
arms  of  the  Crofts  of  Herefordshire.  On  the  third  shield  are  the 
arms  of  Crewe  alone.  The  fourth  shield,  containing  a  cross,  is  a 
recent  insertion.  On  the  fifth  shield  are  two  bars  fretty — the  coat 
of  Clopton,  Julian  de  Crewe's  first  husband.  The  inscription  is 
preceded  by  a  cross  flory  between  two  left  feet,  a  foot  bein<^  also 
placed  between  each  word.  This  foot  has  given  rise  to  several 
conjectures.  It  seems  likely  that  it  was  Crewe's  heraldic  bado-e. 
He  died  without  issue  in  1418,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  family 
and  representatives  of  his  wife's  former  husband. 

Within  the  last  few  years  I  obtained  the  loan  of  a  document, 
written  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  giving  an  account  of  a 
commission,  appointed  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign,  to  make 
inquiry  relative  to  lands  left  by  Thomas  de  Crewe  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  chantry  priest  at  Wixford.  The  commissioners  were 
Sir  John  Conway,  Knight ;  Miles  Sandys,  Esq. ;  John  Somerfield, 
Esq.,    Roger  Lytleton,   Esq.  ;    John   Sparrey,  Gent. ;    and  Henry 
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Felde,  Gent.  Among  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  at  Alcester 
on  the  23rd  March  that  year,  were — Thomas  Walsingham,  of 
(Lofton  Hacket,  Gent.,  aged  about  60  ;  William  Page,  of  Wixford ; 
William  Ingelles,of  Wixford,  aged  56 ;  Richard  Elliots,  clerk,  the  last 
of  the  Wixford  chantry  priests,  aged  70  ;  Thomas  Foxe,  of  Dunning- 
ton,  aged  55,  who  appears  to  have  been  buried  at  Prior's  Salford 
24th  February,  1586  ;  and  Thomas  Gowre,  of  Alcester,  aged  60,  who 
stated  that  he  was  formerly  a  scholar  with  Sir  Thomas  Tavener, 
one  of  the  chantry  priests ;  written  Tau^ner  in  a  subsidy  roll, 
1513  ;  which  Sir  Thomas  died  at  Alcester,  in  a  cottage  near 
the  Ikill  King.  It  appeared  from  the  depositions  that  the 
chaplains  were  sometimes  called  "  chantry  priests  of  Wickles- 
ford,"  and  sometimes  "  priests  of  the  Morehall ;"  that  in  the  time  of 
Sir  John  Lyngham  (Lingen),  Knight,  whose  wife  would  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  grand-daughters  of  Sir  AYilliam  Clopton,  son 
of  Julian,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  patronage  of  the  chantry,  the 
said  Sir  John  having  sent  a  chaplain  with  the  view  of  expelling 
Sir  Roger  Bryde  ;  and  that  Richard  Mytton,  Esq.,  also  a  descendant 
of  the  Cloptons,  was  patron  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and 
awarded  an  annual  pension  to  Sir  Richard  Elliotts.  The  immediate 
predecessor  of  Elliotts  was  Roger  Bryde,  who  succeeded  Thomas 
Taverner,  who  succeeded  William  Skynner.  Thomas  Foxe,  of 
Dunnington,  deposed  that  the  lands  in  question  had  been  left  by  a 
lord  who  was  buried  in  the  chapel,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chantry 
priest  and  his  successors  for  ever,  to  sing  in  the  said  chapel  three 
days  in  the  week,  and  to  pray  for  him  and  all  Christian  souls. 
Also,  that  yearly  upon  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  at  night,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Wixford  did  usually  come  to  the  chapel  wherein  the  founder, 
lieth  in  a  tomb,  and  thither  did  yearly  bring,  on  the  said  night, 
certain  meats  and  drinks,  and  did  set  the  same  upon  the  said  tomb  ; 
and  the  ancient  men  of  the  said  town,  there  being  and  eating  their 
said  victuals,  would  oftentimes  commend  the  good  deed  of  the  said 
founder. 
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